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THIS  volume  aims  to  give  smipuL  Inscriptions  of 

ii-s  in  tbu  great  metropolis  under  three  differ* 

ont  aspects:      1st.  "As  S  .    Woman:'"    :'A.  "Al 

a  Jon  Seen  and  Known  by  the  Chief  oi  the 

Ifow  York  Detective  Bureau."     It  wius  essential  tliat  cadi  of 

king  should  possess  a  thor- 
ough oftbefl  d  with  ability 
ta  describe  what  they  have  seen  and  experienced. 

The  tir  i  i   was  assigned  to*  Mrs.  Helen  Cam] 

life  has  b  nl  in  New  York  city,  and  whose  well 

tor  the  jnxir  and  unfortunate,  combined 
miasioo  iiari  table 

iliarly  Btted  her  for  this  ot  the  work, 

in  missions  and  ber  lal*>r.s  among  the  lower  classes 
ii  squalor  and  misery  an 
tlessly  poor,  as  well  as  with  degraded  men  and  women 
while  her  ready  sympathy  gained  for  hat 
ii  their  In  I  thus  ga  right  into 

possesse*!  Who  bat  •  woman  mold 

in!   suff< 
eople  that  have  l  themselvc- 

•l  the  task  of  deUnsai 
•■ars' 

■villi  (lull 

To  tl  i  .r  Ho  pen 
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observation,  born  of  long  newspaper  work,  are  added  those  <  £ 
a  lifetime  spent  in  the  great  city  and  perfect  familiarity  wit  ii 
many  features  of  metropolitan  life  which  he  so  well  describes. 

To  Chief  Inspector  Thomas  Byrnes,  the  famous  head  of  the 
New  York  Detective  Bureau, —  the  most  efficient  bureau  of  its 
kind  in  the  world, —  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  criminal  life  and  detective  experiences  given  in 
this  volume.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
police  force  of  New  York,  working  his  way  up  from  the  ran  t 
of  patrolman  to  his  present  high  and  responsible  position.  Fc  r 
many  years  he  has  been  constantly  and  prominently  before  th  i? 
public  as  a  detective  of  wonderful  skill  and  unerring  sagacity  . 
The  very  nature  of  his  life-work  has  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  crime,  destitution,  and  vice,  and  has  given  hiin 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  study  of  life  among  the  dai  i- 
gerous  classes.  More  than  any  other  man  he  knows  the  meth- 
ods and  characteristics  of  "crooks"  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  haunts. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  these  joint  authors  were  placed  in 
the  publishers*  hands,  they  for  the  first  time  realized  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  they  had  undertaken.  In  genuine 
interest  and  graphic  description  it  exceeded  anything  they  had 
hoped  for,  and  their  estimate  of  its  worth  grew  with  closer  ex- 
amination. The  original  plan  of  the  book  included  but  a  few 
full-page  illustrations ;  but  the  sterling  character  of  the  work  as 
revealed  by  reading  the  manuscript, — its  authenticity,  incontro- 
vertible facts,  and  startling  revelations, — led  the  publishers  to 
believe  that  it  ought  to  be  illustrated  with  more  than  common 
fullness  and  in  the  most  truthful  and  realistic  manner.  But 
how  could  this  be  accomplished? 

The  old  method  of  employing  artists  of  quick  talent  to  seize 
the  general  outline  of  a  scene,  and  by  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  » 
pencil  preserve  the  general  idea,  until,  in  the  studio,  leisure  was 
found  to  enlarge  the  hasty  sketch  and  reproduce  the  details 
from  memory,  was  open  to  serious  objection ;  for  in  this  war 
everything  is  left  to  the  artist,  whose  generally  exuberant  ani 
sometimes  distorted  imagination  has  full  swing,  and  in  addition 
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lipOD  one  of 

tinman  fay  . .    Boob 

•proximate  to  the  reality:  they  may  l>e — 

and  ■  de  of  tin.-  truth.    Th 

:l  in  llii  bow 

elity  to  adei      !     e  the 

their  aid,  and  it  alone  is  the  buns  for 
i  illustration  in  this  rotame.      In  deriding  to  adopi 
i-'masut  ij  little  dreamed  of  the  labor, 

indertaJuag  involved, 
in  photography  haw  l  it  pos> 

uslv  all  the  d 

•tin.  '\.    Tli  and  their  i  ex- 

plored tl  together  for  months,  by  day  and  bj  sight, 

••eking  for  rial  on  the  streets,  up  narrow  al 

and  in  tenement  houses,  in  missions  and  charitable  institutA 
illow  lodging-houses  and  cellars,  in  ond<  I  resorts  and 

minals  and  training  schools  of 

and 

else      Those  two  hundred  and  fifty 

from  11 1  nand 

graphs!  its  of  the  day  and  night.     Many  of 

when  the  people  portrayed  would 

rttbi  boen  anywhere  else  than  before  'in-  li-ns'  .■>■■•. 

greater  part  of  them   were  made  bj  Bash-Iightj 

with)  i  much   of  tin:   lite   herein  shown  so 

truthfully  oould  Dot    have   I n   presented  at  all.     Some  of 

iistancos  of   great  difficulty, 

holes  and  in  underground  places,  literally  "in 

dari.<  i' i rates. 

midnight,  for  there  are 
sluwea  of  city  life  that  cannot  be  seen  at  any  other  tinu 

iiw*o   illui  .in.l    varied  scenes   of 

nd  idl-night  life    i  licl    go  to  make  the  sum  of 

in   presented   without  any  attempt  to 
i  places  ai  i*t.   Any 
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in-  who  undertakes  to  "sec  life"  in  the  haunts  of  vice  and 
n-  in  N'lw  York,  especially  by  night,  takes  his  life  in  his 
own  hand,  and  courts  danger  in  many  forms.  Criminals  are  A 
suspicious  class.  The  apj>earance  of  a  camera  in  their  midst  at 
once  suggests  to  them  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  and  recalls  to  their 
mind  crimes  known  only  to  themselves.  It  is  not  pleasant,  in 
Underground  dens,  where  hardened  criminals  and  the  vilest  out- 
casts  hide  from  the  light  of  day,  to  be  mistaken  for  detectives 
in  search  of  their  prey;  nor  is' it  pleasant  to  spend  day  afta 
day  in  vermin-infested  tenements  and  oozy  cellars  waiting  for 
()p|Mirt unit ii-s  In  portray  some  |Kirticularl\  ilesireil  scene  It  i:i 
ihiiiLreroiisto  breathe  for  hours  at  a  time  an  atmosphere  (Hiisoned 
with  nauseating  effluvia  ;  it  is  hazardous  to  l>e  surrounded  in 
narrow  alleys  by  a  crowd  of  toughs  who  believe  that  bin  k 
and  other  missiles  were  specialty  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers.  There  are  hun<lreds  of  places  in  New  York  when 
even  the  air  of  respectability  is  an  element  of  personal  danger. 
In  midnight  expeditions  it  was  often  necessary  to  creef 
stealthily  into  a  locality  where  it  was  known  tliat  night  lil 
its  worst  existeil.  The  camera  was  quickly  ami  silent  1\  ,ni 
justed  in  the  'lark,  and  the  sudden  and  blinding  Mash  of  the 
magnesium  light  was  generally  the  tirst  knowledge  the  subject 
had  of  the  presence  of  photographers;  but  the  knowledge  came 
tOO  lata  to  prevent  the  lightning  work  of  the  camera,  '.\hieh  in 

the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  second  had  faithfully  fixed  the 

scene  on  the  sensitive  plato.     Surprise  and  wonder  were  often 
followed   by  oaths  and    threats  that    wen-  of  DO  a\ail,  for  the 

camera  bad  done  its  work. 

In  some  of  these  pictures  will  be  seen  —  in  their  own  haunt;? 
and  amid  their  own  surroundings  —  lineaments  of  old  and  well- 
known  criminals,  both  men  and  women,  together  with  those  oJ 
younger  years  just  entering  upon  a  life  of  crime  and  degrada- 
tion, and  of  some  whose  footsteps  have  barely  touched  tho 
threshold,      In  no  instance  have  artists  been  allowed  to  exercise 

their  imagination  by  drawing  pictures  of  impossible  scenes,  or 
exaggerating  what  is  already  bad  enough.    The  fact  that  e 
illustration  in  this  volume  is  from  a  photograph  made  from  life, 
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and  that  ihe  greatest  care  has  Iwen  taken  to  present  these 
photographs  in  fac-simile,  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  por- 
traits, are  features  that  will  commend  themselves  to  all. 

-ml  thai  figures  do  not  lie.  Neither  does  the  camera. 
In  bolting  on  these  pages  the  reader  is  hrought  face  to  face 
with  real  life  as  it  is  in  New  York ;  not  AS  IT  WAS,  but.  AS 
IT  IS  TO-DAY.  Exactly  as  the  reader  sees  these  pictures, 
i  lie  scenes  presented  to  the  camera's  merciless  and 
unfailing  eye  at  iment  when  the  notion  depicted  took 

place.     Nothing  is  lacking  but  the  actual  mov*me»>  of  the  per- 

lien?,  then,  are  presented  to  the  reader  faithful  pictorial 

raprt  life  in  New  York  by  <hi\  .mil  hy  nijjht : 

scenes  in  ii-known  Christian  missions  in  toogfa  dis- 

B,  services,  and  so  forth  ;  gospel  wink  by 

day  ami  I  by  mission-workers  and  rescue-bunds  In  the 

vih>.  'id  life  and  in  charitable  inatitn- 

;  in  cheap  lodging  booses  and  cellars;  in  bach  streets  and 

allo\  I  IB,   whan  the  dangerous 

classes  congregate  •  ix  of  the  poor ;  in  wretched  tene- 

bere  the  horror  of  the  life  that  is  lived  by 

huiii.ui   beings  herded  together  by   thousands  is  well-nigh  in- 

rmlihlu;  in  Ig  houses;  in  the  polio.-,  detective, 

and  :  artments;  in  opium-jo  I  among  the  denizens 

itown;  among  the  Italians  of  Malta  una 

••  Bend,"— these  an  other  topics  are 

Ctorial  manner,  and  always  with 

a  their  sincere  thanks  to  ail  who  bate 
»d  them  in  this  arduous  nndi  Theii 

grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Board  of  Pol 
miwu'oners,  ami  to  Chief   Inspector  Thomas   Byrnes,  without 
who**  aid  many  rare  ph< -.  .  could  not.  have  been  made: 

to  the  <-..  Dimerous 

occasions  detailed  special  detectives  t-'  pilot  and  accompany  the 
pbotogr:  ly  to  th 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  ;  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  Florence  Night  Mission,  ihe  Water  Street  Mission,  and  the 
Cremorne  Mission ;  to  Sister  Irene,  of  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Asylum ;  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  and  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners. 
Unfading  courtesies  were  extended  on  every  hand,  and  made  it 
possible  to  secure  new  and  desirable  material  that  has  never 
hitherto  been  presented. 

The  publishers'  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Ms.  0.  6. 
Mason  (at  present  and  for  the  past  twenty -five  years  official 
photographer  at  Bellevue  Hospital),  to  whose  rare  skill  they 
are  indebted  for  many  fine  photographs  made  expressly  for 
this  volume.  In  photographing  difficult  scenes,  Mr.  Mason*s 
skill  could  be  relied  upon  implicitly.  Nearly  all  of  the  photo- 
graphs from  which  the  full-page  engravings  were  made  were 
taken  by  flash-light  by  him,  as  well  as  many  of  those  for  the 
smaller  illustrations.  Always  ready  for  emergencies,  possess- 
ing ability  and  facilities  to  instantly  meet  them,  he  was  in 
every  way  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  E.  Was- 
kin,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frederick  Vilmar,  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Rus,  also 
placed  at  their  disposal  large  collections  of  photographs  from 
which  very  interesting  selections  have  been  made. 

The  whole  work  has  passed  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Mr.  E.  E.  Tbeffrv,  of  New  York,  and  the  publishers  are 
indebted  to  his  experience  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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38  .  DARKNESS   AND    DAYLIGHT   IN  NEW    YORK. 

pactly  some  startling  figures  upon  this  subject.  In  1790,  one- 
thirtieth  of  our  population  lived  in  cities  of  over  eight  thousand 
inhabitants ;  in  1870,  nearly  or  quite  one-fourth.  The  growth 
has  been  as  remarkable  in  other  countries  as  in  ours.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  more  persons  sleep  in  London  every  night 
than  the  night  before.  Macaulay  is  said  to  have  walked 
through  e.ory  street  of  London;  to-day  this  would  involve  a 
tramp  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles.  The  London  of  1.836 
had  not  so  large  a  population  as  is  contained  in  the  combined 
cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City.  The  London 
of  to-day  possesses  a  population  equal  to  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco.  Glasgow 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  Chicago.  In  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, and  Germany  the  growth  of  population  in  the  cities  has 
been  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  rural  districts ;  in  Sweden 
and  Russia  four  times  as  great;  in  Norway  ten  times.  In 
thirty  years  Berlin  has  more  than  doubled  her  population.  To 
Paris,  as  to  New  York,  fifty  thousand  souls  are  added  every 
year. 

In  our  own  country  the  growth  of  perils  has  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  population.  In  our  great  cities,  poverty, 
ignorance,  intemperance,  and  crime,  the  four  great  enemies  of 
Republican  institutions,  thrive  in  frightfully  over-crowded  dis- 
tricts. There  are  wards  in  New  York  city  in  which  the 
population  is  so  dense  that  there  are  less  square  feet  of  the 
earth's  surface  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  than  is  allowed 
therefor  in  the  most  crowded  graveyard  in  the  country.  The 
saloons  are  many  and  are  increasing;  the  churches  are  few 
and,  relatively  to  the  population,  decreasing.  In  1880  there 
was  in  Boston  one  saloon  to  every  329  of  the  population — men, 
women,  and  children ;  in  Chicago,  one  to  every  179 ;  in  New 
York,  one  to  every  171 ;  in  Cincinnati,  one  to  every  124.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Boston,  one  church  to  every  1,600  of  the 
population ;  in  Chicago,  one  to  every  2,081 ;  in  New  York,  one 
to  every  2,468.     There  are   wards  in  Brooklyn,    "city   of 
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counting  nil  places  of  worship.  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  there  is  not  one  cliunli  far  every 
S^OOOof  the  population.     In  many  instances  these  chnrches  are 
not  more  thnn   half  full,  ami  tln-ri  onl\  far  one  MTVioe  OH  Sun 
dar.    (>!  sjed  tendency  of  foreign  immigrants  to  crowd 

into  oar  great  cities,  I  do  not  speak,  186  I  am  not  sure  that 

■its  or  that  it  is  evil  if  it  does  exist.  There 
arenir.il  districts  in  the  West  which  arc  as  truly  given  over  to 
foreignot.ii 1 1  rdl  in  our  great  ritie.-,  and  many 

mr  ritizen*.  foreign  bom  or  born  of  foreign  parents,  are  as 
industrious,  temperate,  virtuous,  and  every  way  as  valuable 
members  of   the   community   as   those   who   boast   a   Puritan 

In  the  cities  great  fortunes  are  made.  Therefore  greed 
tod  enterprise,  —  a  vice  and  a  virtue  which  often  go  together, 
—draw  the  young  men  of  energy  and  acquisitiveness  cityward. 
In  the  cities  are  to  be  found  the  men  of  noblest  ambition 
and  the  men  of  insanest  passion  for  money  making.  Even. 
is  a  gambling  center;  and  the  gambling  devil  is  as  dan- 
gcrouas  the  drink  devil.  Misery  loves  company.  The  poor 
•:  to  the  great  city,  partly  because  it  offers  delusive  prom- 
t's of  employment  to  those  who  wish  for  work,  and  endless 
opportunities  for  beggary  and  crime  to  those  who  wish  to 
on  their  neighbors;  partly  because  it  affords  companion- 
ship to  those  who  have  no  resources  in  themselves  and  who 
> "ml  no  company  so  distasteful  as  their  own  barren  souls. 
"Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  the  vultures  will  lie 
Peered  together."  The  city  is  the  natural  gathering  place 
of  ail  the  carrion  birds.  Thus  the  city  presents  in  microcosm 
*U  the  contrasts  of  our  modern  life,  —  its  worst  and  its  best 
■*P6Cts.  Ik-re  are  the  broad  avenues,  and  here  the  narrow 
ko«;  here  the  beautiful  parks  where  landscape  gardening 
OW  done  its  best,  and  here  the  fetid  streets  whose  festering 
Wth  pollutes  the  atmosphere;  hero  palaces  on  which  selfish 
Waragance  lias  lavished  every  artifice  for  luxury  and  dis- 
pUy,  and  here  tenements  where,  in  defiance  of  every  law, 
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moral  and  sanitary,*  men,  women,  and  children  aro  crowded 
together  like  maggots  in  a  cheese.  Here  are  the  greater, 
universities,  equipping  men  for  the  noblest  intellectual  work, 
and  here  the  grossest  illiteracy  and  the  most  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  and  plainest  laws  of  life.  Here  the 
greatest  churches  and  here  the  most  garish  saloons,  nightly 
the  scenes  of  debauchery  and  vice,  frequently  of  dread- 
ful crime.  Here  are  the  noblest  men  and  women  put- 
ting forth  the  most  conseciwted  energies  in  self-sacrificing 
labors  for  the  redemption  of  their  fellow-men,  appalled,  but 
not  discouraged,  by  the  immensity  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  them;  and  here  the  most  hopeless  specimens  of 
degraded  humanity,  in  whom,  so  far  as  human  sight  can  see, 
the  last  spark  of  divinity  has  been  quenched  forever.  What 
shall  we  do  with  our  great  cities?  What  will  our  great  cities 
do  with  us?  These  are  the  two  problems  which  confront 
every  thoughtful  American. 

For  the  question  involved  in  these  two  questions  does  not 
concern  the  city  alone.  The  whole  country  is  affected,  if 
indeed  its  character  and  history  are  not  determined,  by  the 
condition  of  its  great  cities.  Rome  has  made  Italy,  Paris 
France,  Berlin  Germany,  St.  Petersburg  Russia,  London 
England;  and  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans  are 
making  the  United  States.  The  excessive  religiousness  of 
Rome  has  dominated  Italy  with  the  spirit  of  a  too  credulous 
faith  and  a  too  unenterprising  submission.  The  barbaric 
splendor  and  bureaucratic  paternalism  centering  in  St.  Peters- 
burg has  paralyzed  Russia,  that  overgrown  babe  too  long 
kept  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  cold  intellectualism  of  Berlin 
has  pervaded  Germany  with  an  unemotional  and  unspiritual 
but  intellectual  life.  The  sensual  gaiety  of  Paris  has  cor- 
rupted France,  undermining  alike  its  political  and  its  religious 
institutions.  The  surviving  brutalism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  re-appearing  in  bestial  forms  in  London,  affords  a 
metropolitan  example  for  many  a  smaller  town  to  follow. 
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And  every  American  will  recognize  that  in  Boston  he  sees 
the  spirit  of  New  England,  in  New  Orleans  that  of  Louisiana, 
and  in  Chicago  that  of  the  growing  West.  The  political 
influences  exerted  by  these  cities  often  over-balance  the  rest 
of  the  state  and  determine  the  political  action  even  of  the 
nation.  The  crimes  which  occasionally  terrify  the  residents 
in  rural  villages  and  smaller  towns  are  planned  and  perpe- 
trated by  skilled  professionals,  educated  in  the  nearest  great 
city;  the  gambling  mania  developed  in  its  markets  and 
eichanges  is  by  the  telegraphic  wire  carried  to  every  part 
of  the  country  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nerve 
flashes  intelligence  from  the  brain  to  the  finger.  The  cities 
are  kept  alive  by  the  immigration  from  the  rural  districts. 
They  become  schools  in  vice  or  virtue  for  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  who  go  up  year  by  year  from  their  country 
homes  to  the  great  cities  in  quest  of  a  greater  success  than 
the  farm  or  the  village  store  promises  them.  To  make  a 
fortune  or  to  mar  a  character?  That  depends  upon  the 
aaociations  they  form,  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  the  life 
in  which  they  are  immersed  in  the  bright,  beautiful,  but  awful 
oty.  There  is  not  a  father  or  mother  in  America  who  lias 
not  reason  to  feel  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  conditions 
»nd  character  of  the  city  which  this  book  describes. 

And  yet  the  picture  is  not  all  a  dark  one.  Another  volume 
&s  large,  thought  not  as  dramatic  as  this,  might  be  written  on 
the  benevolent  influences  in  our  great  cities  for  the  redemption 
°f  the  erring  and  the  sinful.  In  the  early  history  of  Christen- 
dom the  great  cities  were  the  gathering  places  of  the  first 
Christian  churches.  The  pagans, — that  is,  pagani,  —  were  the 
country  men  or  villagers;  the  heathen  were  the  heath  dwellers. 
Later  it  was  from  the  towns  and  cities  that  the  Benedictines 
weQt  forth,  carrying  with  them  the  seeds  of  an  improved  civ- 
ilization, in  better  education  for  the  common  people,  and  in 
improvements  in  every  art  which  concerned  the  common  wel- 
'**•  In  England,  in  the  days  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  it  was  in 
"*  cities  that   the   Franciscans  carried  on   their  missionary 
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work,  and  all  unwittingly  prepared  the  way  for  the  English 
Reformation.  The  cities  furnished  Cromwell's  army  with  hi* 
recruits,  —  his  tapsters  and  serving  men.  The  towns  and  cities 
were  the  centers  of  the  great  Methodist  revival.  And  to-day 
it  is  to  the  cities  that  country  parishes  ftpped  .iml  Western  col- 
lege presidents  come  for  means  to  carry  on  the  religious 
educational  work  of  the  smaller  towns  and  the  rural  districts. 
The  city  is  not  all  bad  nor  all  good.  It  is  humanity  com- 
bed, the  best  and  the  worst  combined,  in  ;i  strangely  com- 
posite community, 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  Gen. 
Booth,  the  founder  and  leader  Of  the  Salvation  Army  —  began 
in  1880  a  oaraftd,  scientific  study  of  the  city  of  London.  e$|ie- 
cially  the  Kast  Knd.  and  lias  published  in  part  the  result  of 
these  investigations  in  three  volumes  entitled,  "  Lil>or  and  [.in 
of   the    People."'      His    volume   is   not   like   the    present 

graphic  ;m>i  pictorial,  though  ill ust ?.i 1 1\ .-  Incidents  are  d 
m  "ting;  it  is  chiefly  scientific  and  statistical.    As  the  result 
this  investigation,  he  divided  the  people  of  London  into  eight 
classes,  distinguished  by  the  letters  from  A  to  H,  M  follows: 

POPCLATIOS. 

A.  The  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborer*,  loufere. 
and  semi-criminal* 1.2  percent. 

B.  CmuuI  earnings,  very  poor 11.9 

C.  Poor — Intermittent  earnings 8.3       " 

D.  •"         Small  regular  ranting*.  .  .     14.5       " 

E.  Fairly  Comfortable  —  Regular  stated  earning*,     42.5 

F.  -  -  Higher  class  labor,         .    18.6      " 

O.    Lower  Middle  class 8.9       " 

H.    Upper  Middle  class, 5.0       ■• 


In  considering  what  duties  are  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
dition  of  our  great  cities,  what  remedies  are  possible  for  then 
vice  and  crime,  what  protection  possible  against  the  perils  with 
which  they  threaten  our  commonwealth,  Mr.  Booth's  careful 
scientific  survey  of  London  may  serve  us  a  useful  purpose. 
"We  cannot,  indeed,  assume  that  the  conditions  in  Ixmdon  are 
like  those  in  New  York.    The  proportion  between  the  different 
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classes  is  probably  different  in  every  different  city,  and  almost 
certain  to  be  in  New  York  other  than  it  is  in  London.  No 
such  careful  study  of  New  York  city  has  yet  been  made,  and 
the  census  statistics  are  somewhat  uncertain,  if  not  absolutely 
untrustworthy.  Yet  those  best  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  life  in  New  York  estimate  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  that  city  belong. to  the  dependent,  that  is,  to  the 
pauper  and  criminal  class.  Mr.  Booth's  classification  may 
therefore  serve  our  purpose,  though  his  figures  may  not. 

The  problem  of  our  civilization  is  primarily  one  not  of  cure, 
but  of  prevention.  The  first  duty  of  both  the  State  and  the 
Church  is  to  study,  not  how  to  recover  the  pauper  and  the 
criminal,  but  how  to  prevent  the  poor  from  drifting  down  into 
the  pauper  and  criminal  class  ;  and  how  to  help  them  to  climb 
gradually  into  a  region  of  permanent  self-support  and  manly 
independence.  It  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  were 
I  to  attempt  to  add  to  this  graphic  volume  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  New  York  city,  but  I  shall  venture  to  offer  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  described 
and  the  duty  imposed  upon  all  men  and  women  of  a  humane 
spirit. 

These  remedies  are  of  two  kinds :  the  political  and  personal. 
As  to  the  distinctively  socialistic  remedies  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  The  existence  of  poverty  and  crime  in  such  vast  pro- 
portions is  a  symptom  not  merely  of  individual  depravity,  but 
°f  imperfect  social  organization.  Very  considerable  social  re- 
construction is  necessary  before  modern  society  can  be  truly 
^Ued  Christian.  But  to  discuss  the  socialistic  questions  involved 
ffould  require  space  far  beyond  the  limits  of  such  an  introduc- 
tion as- this,  and  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  consideration 
« those  remedies  which  may  be  put  in  operation  without  any 
ra^cal  reconstruction  of  social  order  or  organization. 

I-  Political  Remedies. —  Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  said  that 
onf  lawB  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  virtue  easy  and 
cnme  difficult.  In  our  criminal  laws  there  is  much  which 
■nata  crime  easy  and  virtue  difficult.    Sydney  Smith  satirized 
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the  jails  of  England  as  public  schools  maintained  at  great  ex- 
pense for  the  cultivation  of  crime  and  the  education  of  crimi- 
nals. That  satiric  but  sadly  true  description  has  been  in  print 
for  many  years,  and  yet  remains  true.  Our  institutions  for  the 
punishment  of  petty  crimes  are  admirably  adapted  to  convert 
the  first  not  very  guilty  offender  into  a  permanent  and  profes- 
sional criminal.  The  homeless  girl  in  our  great  cities,  under 
the  influence  of  evil  companions,  falls  into  vice  or  the  suspicion 
of  a  crime.  She  is  straightway  locked  up  in  the  same  guard- 
house with  criminals  of  the  other  sex  or  with  more  hardened 
criminals  of  her  own.  Only  recently,  and  after  a  hard  battle, 
has  the  legislature  of  New  York  reluctantly  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding for  women  custodians  of  women  suspects  in  the  station 
houses  of  New  York  city.  A  woman  committed  to  the  peni- 
tentiary is  a  woman  disgraced ;  honorable  life  is  henceforth 
almost  impossible  for  her.  And  yet  the  judge,  knowing  this 
fact,  can  avoid  perpetrating  this  crime  against  womanhood, 
only  by  stretching  his  authority  to  its  utmost.  That  he  may 
not  do  this  great  wrong,  he  will  suspend  sentence  and  then 
tell  the  girl  before  him  that  unless  she  voluntarily  submits 
herself  to  the  custody  of  some  designated  philanthropic  institu- 
tion he  will  have  her  re-arrested  and  committed  on  the  charge 
preferred  against  her.  In  my  own  city  of  Brooklyn,  The  Way- 
side Home,  provided  by  Christian  women  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  law  from  pushing  accidental  criminals  into  a  career 
of  permanent  crime,  has-  with  difficulty  secured  a  charter,  and 
can  render  the  service  which  it  desires  to  render  only  by  suffer- 
ance of  the  law  through  this  exercise  of  judicial  discretion. 
Experts  have  long  demanded  reformatory  institutions  for  juve- 
nile criminals,  and  that  judicial  discretion  be  given  to  the  crim- 
inal judges  to  commit  criminals  under  a  specified  age  to  such 
reformatory  and  educational  institutions  as  Christian  philan- 
thropy may  provide  for  the  purpose.  A  little  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  a  great  deal  remains  unaccomplished. 

While  the  community  imposes  penal  sentences  of  too  great 
severity  in  the  case  of  unhardened  criminals,  it  imposes  absurdly 
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ntenoes  upon  habitual  drunkards.     The  usual  term  for 
a  man '  » utterly  und  drunken  behavior 

i>  ten  days.    It  barely  suffices  to  sober  tin-  habitue 

imIoOO  and  whet  the  appetite  for  a  now  debauch.     The 
urged  only   to  get  drunk  on   the  day  of  his 
reus*,  and  to  find  himself  on  the  following  morning  before 

the  magistrate,  awaiting  a  new  sentence.    ••  Bonnden  "  spend 

half  their  time  in  the  penitentiary,  housed  ai  thcpubli<  expense, 
Ud  Am  Other  half  in  drinking  and  debauchery  in  the  public 
street*.  All  students  of  criminal  law  am  agreed  that  this  Clime 
breeding  abuse  should  cease,  but  an  apathetic,  perhaps  Ignc 
rant,  legislature  thus  far  has  given  no  relief.  Kv.-iy  panon 
*m»«l  for  drunkenness  shouhl  Im«  committed  to  an  asylum  for 
*  term  sulficiently  long  to  make  a  radical  cure  of  (us  inebriacy 
possible;  and  for  a  second  or  third  offense  the  <■•1111nin.1l  si 

'.  competent  authorities  in  O.u-  asylum  pronounce  a  cure 
cffectittl.  I  f  t his  s. onetimes  involves  a  life  sentence,  what  then '} 
It  is  a  folly,  which  Talleyrand  would  call  worse  than  a  crime, 
for  os  to  maintain,  at  public  expense,  police  courts  and  a  peniten 
tiur.  to  administer  a  system  of  miscalled  punishment,  which 
^ nothing  '<•  lessen  and  much  to  aggravate  the  public  offense 
aod  tlie  public  cost  of  drunkenness 

Every  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  especially 
twards  nightfall,  finds  himself  from  time  to  time  accosted  I.. 
••Be  vagrant  beggar.  Every  man  who  lives  in  a  great  city 
finds  his  door  besieged  by  a  procession  of  them.  Sometimes 
t*6  beggar  is  in  search  of  work;  oftener  of  a  lodging  for  the 
:  Itfl]  more  frequently  of  money  to  pay  his  passage  to 
Other  city  where  he  has  friends  or  the  promise  of  a  job. 
tally  the  victim  ot  some  accident  or  disease  —  chronic 
IMnsjsjIJsm,  a   hacking   cough.     Frequently  he  has  just  been 

:d  from  the  hospital.  Occasionally  he  carries  an  old 
G^wr  testimonial.     II-    used  to  be  an  old  soldier;  but  the  old 

US  now  disappeared.  If  he  really  has  met  with  some 
**dentand  has  B  wooden  leg  or  a  disabled  hand,  he  is  excep- 
l"nally  equipped.     Sometim  man  really  is  an  unfortu- 
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nato.  without  ability  to  support  himself,  and  without  pergonal 
tin mis;  sometimes  la-  is  a.  criminal,  and  it  is  never  wise  to 
leave  him  ftlone  in  the  hall  if  there  are  over  the  hut 

tree.  But  generally  he  is  a  vagrant  who  has  found  it  easier  t" 
beg  than  lo  dig,  and  who  is  on  his  down  wan!  way  to  petty 
crime — or  worse.  On  a  cold  night  in  a  comfortable  home,  one 
is  reluctant  to  turn  such  an  apfritOBQt  away:  bat  to  give  him 
money  <,r  clothing  is  to  do  him  a  wrong,  because  it  adds 
more  impulse  to  his  vagrant  and  lazy  projiensities.  Phila  i 
thropic  men  and  women  have  united  to  protect  the  community 
against  these  professional  vagrants.  The  Bureau  of  Charities 
receives  subscriptions  from  its  patrons  and  then  invites  them  to 
Bend  every  such  beggar  to  its  doors.  It  has  a  woodyard  and 
drives  to  the  man  a  job  by  which  he  can  earn  a  lodging  or  a 
breakfast.  It  has  a  laundry  for  the  employment  of  the  vagrant 
troman.  But  all  unfortunates  cannot  saw  wood  or  wash 
clothes.  <  it-it.  P.ooih  in  his  Salvation  Army  has  sketched  a 
larger  scheme  and  a  wiser  one.  To  the  woodyard  he  has 
added  the  workshop.  For  work  done  ho  will  give  food  and 
shelter  to  every  tramp  who  applies.  For  admission  there  is 
but  one  condition  —  the  tramp  must  be  willing  to  do  any 
work  assigned  t<>  him.  Smoking,  drinking,  and  bad  language 
are  not  allowed  upon  the  premises.  The  willing  and  compe- 
tent worker  graduates  into  an  upper  class  where  he  receives 
small  wages  besides  food  and  shelter.  And  from  (his  class  he 
graduates  into  independent  employment  which  the  Salvation 
Army  endeavors  to  find  for  him  as  soon  as  he  is  comix-tent  t>- 
perform  it.  The  principle  <  •!'  the  Army  is,  —  Never  give 
thing  for  nothing.  To  do  this  is  to  rob  man  of  his  manhood. 
Gift*  that  pauperize  never  truly  relieve  poverty.    In  boom 

future  day  the  state  will  do  by  law  what  (Jen.  Booth  i-udeav 
ors  tn  do  by  private  charity.  It  will  assist  the  vagrant  who 
cannot  support  himself:  it  will  provide  him  with  food,  belter, 
clothing,  ami  work.  It  will  require  him,  if  he  Is  able.  i<>  do  the 
work  in  payment  of  his  maintenance.  And  it  will  look  back 
with  amazement  upon  the  days  in  which  men  and  women  coin- 
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ii  order  to  be  privilege  of  being 

led  iritfa  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  the 
ii  bat  "nt  in  the  ban  ipetent. 

We  are  _iu>t   beginning  to  learn  that  self-interest  is  not  u 
lent  protection  to  the  community.     It  is  not  safe  t«  allow 
landlords  to  build  such  houses  as  tboy  can  rent,  or  tenants  to 
such    apartments    us    they    Uka.     Sanitary    law*    are 
already  in  existence  which  profess  to  regulate  the  condition  and 
character  of  i   houses.     But  t ho  appropriations  for  the 

Board  of  Health  in  New  York  city  are  ridiculously  budeq 
and  the  nnmbM  of  its  inspectors  absurdly  small.     As  a  com*. 

IOB,   in  deliance  of   law,  unsanitary   tenemental  still  S3 
where  the  tenants  are  deprh  ed  <if  air  and  light ;  and  bed  dp 
age  and  cheep  plumbing  combined  with  filthy  streets  and 
breeding  places  for  public  pestilence.     In  I»ndon 
Hither  and  done  better  than  wo  have  in  dV 
crnt.  meats  have  been  torn  down. 

Height  of  buildings  has  been  regulated  by  a  oeitein  " 

its,  the  number  of  tenants  allowed 
number  of  cubic  |   by  law  and  the 

be  landlord  i  L    Aorea 

of  land  in  London  have  been  cleared  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
in    the   place  of  the  old   unsightly  and  unsunitar 

have  been  e  by  private  capital, 

.  not  be  carried  out  in  New  York  city  until  the 
awaken  to  their  righteousness  and  neces 
over-crowded  wards  the  boon  which  tie 
rant  population  are  not  intelligent  ei  i.     As  I 

-«e  lines  a  movement  hu  already  been  inaugurated  in 
championed  coding  papers,  t<» 

•01  ng  of  parks  and  play-grounds 

selv   pojiul.i'  da  to  whom  children  the 

lorado  too  distant  for  even  an  annual 
rig  and  club  rooms  in  the  publk 
wesjw  gathering  places  in  the  evening  for  the  boy* 
nave  now  no  oUm  iig-place  than  the 
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saloon.  In  all  these  reforms  Whitechapel  (London)  has  already 
led  the  way.  The  free  library  started  by  private  benevolence 
has  been  assumed  by  the  district,  and,  by  a  popular  vote  of  four 
to  one,  made  a  public  charge ;  play-grounds  have  been  attached 
to  the  public  school  buildings ;  and  the  buildings  themselves 
have  been  opened  for  club  purposes  in  the  evenings.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  simple  reforms  should  not  be  carried  into 
effect  at  once  with  us,  except  that  under  our  system  of  local 
government,  the  wards  in  which  the  need  for  these  reforms  is 
the  greatest  are  the  wards  where  that  need  is  least  realized  and 
therefore  least  likely  to  be  supplied.  The  impulse  for  the 
reform  must  come  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  from  without. 

II.  Personal  and  Philanthropic  Remedies.  —  Rev.  S.  A. 
Barnett,  the  founder  and  head  of  Toy n  bee  Hall,  in  an  article 
on  Whitechapel  in  the  Christian  Union,  has  pointed  out  the 
methods  by  which  a  considerable  measure  of  reform  has  been 
wrought  in  that  famous  district.  "  It  has  been,"  he  says,  "  by 
a  combination  of  official  and  voluntary  action.  Official  action 
has  a  tendency  to  become  narrow  and  hard ;  voluntary  action 
has  a  tendency  to  become  weak  and  uncertain.  Whitechapel 
reforms  have  been  initiated  and  are  still  inspired  by  the  hu- 
manity of  active  citizens,  but  they  have  the  authority  of  the 
public  sanction  and  the  stability  of  official  control." 

Law  may  punish  crime,  repress  disorder,  stop  up  some  of  the 
fountains  from  which  crime  and  disorder  flow,  do  something 
to  change  environment  and  ameliorate  conditions ;  but  it  can 
do  very  little  directly  for  moral  improvement  of  character, 
and  moral  improvement  of  character  is  fundamental.  This 
work  must  be  largely  voluntary.  It  must  be  done  by  those 
who  engage  in  it  inspired  by  faith  and  hope  and  love,  not  ap- 
pointed to  it  by  a  bureau  and  selected  for  it  from  political  con- 
siderations. In  this  field  of  philanthropic  effort  professionalism 
of  all  kinds  is  fatal.  Even  the  paid  agents  of  religious  societies 
cannot  save  as  a  substitute  for  volunteers.  Their  knowledge 
may  be  more  accurate  and  their  experience  larger,  but  their 
sympathies  will  be  less  vital,  and  they  will  always  labor  under 
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the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  paid  officials  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  secret  of  success  in  all  personal  and  voluntary  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  outcast  class,  or  of  those  who  are  in 
<langer  of  falling  into  it,  is  personal  contact  with  men  and 
women  of  higher  nature.  This  was  the  method  of  Jesus ;  he 
put  himself  in  personal  touch  with  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  sought  to  influence,  and  then  sent  out  to  a  wider  ministry 
those  who  had  received  inspiration  from  him,  to  impart  it  in 
turn  to  others.  It  is  the  herding  of  the  despairing  and  the 
criminal  together  which  makes  reform  almost  impossible. 
"  By  herding  together,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  "  both  the 
quarters  they  occupy  and  their  denizens  tend  to  get  worse ; " 
and  he  describes  the  gain  which  has  been  made  by  destroying 
the  horrible  lodging-houses  (of  these  as  they  exist  in  New  York 
the  reader  will  find  a  graphic  description  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume),  and  in  the  consequent  dispersion  of  their  inhab- 
itants.' This  process,  however,  can  be  carried  out  only  where 
the  tenements  and  the  lodging-houses  are  of  the  worst  descri|>- 
tion  ;  and  this  process  does  not  of  itself  constitute  reform.  It 
is  for  Christian  philanthropy  to  turn  into  these  lower  wards  a 
stream  of  pure  and  better  humanity,  and  b\r  furnishing  ideals 
and  examples  of  life  promote  purer  and  better  living.  This 
work  of  private  and  personal  benevolence  until  comparatively 
recently  has  been  left  undone.  What  Mr.  Charles  Booth  says 
of  London  is  equally  true  of  New  York:  "the  publican  is  left 
too  much  in  possession  of  the  field  as  friend  of  the  working 
man."  Nothing  will  really  serve  except  to  give  him  a  bettor 
friend. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  common  cant  of  our  time  to  charge 
the  Christian  churches  with  being  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor;  with  being  so  absorbed  in  creeds  and  rituals 
and  in  their  own  luxurious  worship  that  they  have  no  eyes 
'isee  the  destitution  which  is  about  them.  —  no  ears  to  hear 
the  outcry  of  the  outcast.  Whatever  truth  there  may  l>e  in 
these  charges,  the  Christian  churches  have  been  the  first  to 
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vntor  the  missionary  fit-Id  in  our  great  cities,  to  explore 
and  to  engage  in  measures  of  recuperation  anil   redemption. 
Every  city  church  of  any  considerable  size  and  resources  has 
one  or  more  mission  chapels  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  cit  \  , 
with    its    Sunday-school,    its    week-day    meetings   of    varions 
descriptions,  and  generally   its  Sabbath  evening  service.     The 
teachers  in  these  schools  are  young  men  and  young  woin«-n 
from  the  up-town  churches.     They  are  not  always  wise,  and 
are  rarely  skilled  teachers.     The  vulue  of  their  ministry    li«-> 
not  so  much   in  the    Bible  or   in   the  oatoahisin    which   the.v 
teach,  as  in  the  fact  that  for  one  hour  a  day  unkempt  lx> ys 
-t m I    girls   are   brought   in  contact   with  a  young  man  or 
young  woman  whom  they  admire,  then  learn  to  love,  ami     ^*° 
instinctively  take  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated.    Any  man  wtao 
is  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  Sunday  -schools  kno^" 
how,  in  two  or  three  years,  the  appearance  of  the  chiklr^n 
changes.      They    become    cleanly    and    well    dressed.      Ti1*5 
ragged  school  ceases  to  be  a  ragged  school ;  they  carry  bat*  k 
into  their  homes  something  of  the  inspiration  which   tli«^y 
have  derived  from  the  hour's  companionship  on  Sunday  aft«^r' 
noon :  the  whole  neighlw>rhood  feels  and  shows  the  infiuer**3®* 
The   Five  Points,  for  years  dangerous  even  to  policemen        *l1 
llight,  was  as  absolutely  purified  by  the  Five  Points  House?    ** 
Inliistrv,  established  and  maintained  by   Mr.  Pease,  as  «*      B 
filthy  street  when   Hushed   out   by  a  stream  of  pure  wa*^^r" 
Of  this  mission  work  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  has  given  in   *■' 
opening  chapters  of   this   volume  a  most  graphic   picture 
her  account  of  the  work  of  Jerry  McAuley.     Her  descript* 
of  that  mission  makes  evident  that  our  Christian  work  in  **-*' 
outcast  wards  will  never  accomplish  what  it  ought,  until  X-^*e 
outcasts  themselves,  who  have  been  converted,  are  set  ap»  *~^ 
to  mission  work  among  their  fellows.     Jesus  ordained  to  tfc*  ** 
gospel  ministry  the  twelve  fishermen  after  they  had  rccciv-o>rf* 
but  a  year's  instruction   from  Him.  and  one  of  them  had  Of  ' 
fully  recovered  from  his  sailor  habit  of  profanity;  and   Paul 
began  preaching  to  the  Jews  within  u  few  days  after  he  wa^* 
converted  to  Christianity. 


in 
-»n 


Growing  historically,  though  BOJ  m ^iiiicallr.  out  of  these 
Christian  missions  are  missionary  movements  etpially  Christian 
.though  not  in  name,  nor  in  real  doctrine.     In 

lieu  of  an  hour's  contuct  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  these  new 
philanthropic  movements,  born  within  the  lust  quarter  of  a 
urntury.  seek  to  provide  a  more  permanent  and  continuous  con- 

Ibe  most  notable  of  thes..', 'I'l.ynU'.'  Hall  in  Kast  Ixmdon. 
mayaerrc  as  an  illustration  of  the  others.  Toynbee  Hall  is  a 
young  men's  club,  with  a  house  which   ia  open   only  to  the 

no?  their  speehU  guests.    It  vm  founded  by  the  Rev. 

S.  A.  Barnett,  who  is  still  the  head  of  it.  The  club  house 
his  church,  St.  Judo's,  Whitechapi'l,  hut  then  il  DO 
other  connection  between  Toynbee  Nail  end  the  church.  The 
ooaditioas  of  admission  to  the  club  are  only  two:  that  the  can- 
filiate  be  ■  clulwible  fellow,  congenial  to  the  other  members. 
■it  he  enter  the  club  because  he  has  a  sincere  desire  t.o  ih> 

toou notelflan  work  for  bia  fellow-men  in  East  London.    Must 

«l  the  members  of  the  club  are  engaged  through  the  day  in 
sunr  vieation,  being  dependent  on  their  industry  in  greater  or 
leasmeasure  for  their  livelihood.     Hut  the  evenings  which  ot&ei 

iien  devote  to  calls,  theaters,  concerts,  and  society  in 
S'ni-nil,  t!ie  residents  in  Toynbee  Hall  devote  to  BOme  philan- 

work  in  the  district,  One  young  man  organizes  a  class 
m  language,  another  in  literature,  another  in  some  practical 
Phase  of  physical  science,  another  a  boys'  club.  Each  man 
•fleets  his  own  work  according  to  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  con- 
ferring with  the  head  of  the  club  <m  v  to  avoid  collision  and 
''"plications.  To  those  who  measure  a  missionary  work  In 
of  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  congregations  ad- 
•"«8Wd,  visits  made,  and  converts  enrolled,  Toynbee  Hall 
•ppetrs  a  failure.  But  to  those  who  are  able  to  see  how  the 
""pinuion  furnished  to  one  life  is  transferred  to  a  second  and 

how  each  lighted  torch  lights  in  turn  another,  the  work 
°*  Toynbee  Hall  takes  rank  with  the  highest  and  best  Christian 
*"rk  f>f  our  century.  It  is  imitated  in  spirit,  though  not  in 
Stalled  methods,  by  the  College  Settlement  of  New,  York,  a 
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settlement  of  college*girls,  who,  with  a  similar  aim,  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in  one  of  the  lower  wards  of  New  York  city : 
and  by  the  Andover  House  in  Boston,  which  has  recently  been 
established  by  the  students  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Another  form  in  which  this  same  principle  of  personal 
intermingling  of  the  cultivated  and  the  virtuous  with  the  less 
fortunate,  is  wrought  out,  is  furnished  by  the  Boys'  and  Girls'' 
Clubs.  A  Working  Girls'  Club  usually  consists  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  members.  It  sometimes  has  rooms  in  a  mission 
chapel  or  parish  house,  but  more  frequently  hires  a  house  of  its 
own.  A  group  of  ladies  interested  in  the  movement  identify 
themselves  with  the  club  and  attend  its  sessions  with  greater  or 
less  regularity.  The  house  is  usually  open  every  evening  in 
the  week,  and  classes  are  established  in  which  dressmakii 
millinery,  cooking,  and  the  like  are  taught.  Every  member  o» 
the  club  pays  a  small  fee,  and  every  member  of  each  class 
some  additional  fee.  These  payments,  however,  are  rarely 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  club ;  the  deficit  is 
provided  either  by  special  contributions  or  by  some  church. 
The  Working  Girls'  Clubs  thus  connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  New  York  are  united  in  one  central  organization. 
There  is  also  both  in  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  a  federation 
of  the  non-Episcopal  Working  Girls*  Clubs.  Connected  wil  li 
these  clubs  are  country  homes  or  "  Vacation  Houses,"  where 
the  girls  can  spend  their  week  or  fortnight  of  summer  vacation. 
They  pay  their  actual  expenses,  thus  maintaining  a  sell- 
respecting  independence,  but  the  house  is  provided  and  more 
or  less  equipj)ed  by  private  benevolence.  These  Working 
Girls'  Clubs  can  hardly  be  called  missionary  enterprises ;  since 
the  girls  who  constitute  them  are  independent  and  of  unexcep- 
tionable character ;  the  merit  of  the  club  consists  in  the  oppor- 
tunity for  social  intermingling  and  consequent  moral  culture. 
In  many  of  them  no  denominational  lines  are  recognized,  and 
in  not  a  few  supported  by  Protestant  churches,  Roman 
Catholics  constitute  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  Boys" 
Club  differs  from  the  Working  Girls'  Club  only  as  the  boy 


fa  from  the  girl.  They  vary  in  membership  from  twenty 
two  hundred.  A  room  is  secured  in  which  tho  boys  are 
gathered  once,  twice,  or  f  tenor  a  week,  for  all  sorts  of  employ  - 
nent  from  a  lecture  or  a  class  to  a  military  <lrill  or  a  musical 
orsttnoptkon  entertainment.  The  exj>ense  involved  in  sncb 
wark  is  not  necessarily  very  great.  The  Bet.  John  I..  Scudder, 
r  People's  Tabernacle  (Congregational)  of  Jersey 
City,  has  recently  opened  in  connection  with  his  church  the 
apparatus  for  such  a  work  as  I  have  just  briefly  described. 
He  has  bought  two  dwelling-houses  ;  turned  the  parlor  and 
basement  of  one  of  them,  by  taking  out  the  Boor,  into*  swim- 
tang  bath;  in  the  other,  furnished  a  parlor  and  provioV  1  MOM 
''•w  rooms;  in  an  additional  building,  constructed  for  the  pur- 
'."pbced  a  gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  tables,  library 
and  lading-rooms,  und  game-room  for  the  younger  bo>  -.  The 
(Mire  expense  of  the  whole  establishment  has  not  exceeded 
.  What  the  running  expense  will  be  it  is  too  early  to 
•late  with  positiveness,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  will 
be  provided  for  by  the  fees,  and  the  demand  for  admission  by 
the  boys  is  already  so  great  that  they  have  to  be  admitted  only 
in  sections.  The  People's  Tabernacle,  however,  is  in  a  down- 
district  and  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  such  a  work 
Clubs  of  workingmen  are  more  common  in  London  than  in 
country.  In  Whitechapel  alone  there  are  six  of  them, 
bj  Mr.  Booth  as  philanthropic  and  religious,  and  all  of 
•"on.  with  one  exception,  total  abstinence  clubs. 

This  account  would  not  be  complete  without  at  least  refer 
ingtothe  system  of  "Friendly  Visitors,"'  — a  system  accord- 
ing lo  which  certain  persons,  under  the  direction  of  a  central 
w*l  pledge  themselves  to  take  one  or  more  families  who 
■toJ  oousel,  if  not  material  help,  on  their  visiting  list,  and 
■MOUin  personal  friendly  relations  with  them;  and  to  the 
indergartcn  Schools,  generally  maintained  by  private 
nwofence,  but  in  some  communities  attached  to  and  forming 
*P»rt  of  the  public  school  system. 

ills  method  of  encouraging  self-help  Miw  Octavia  Hill  gives  an 
•dminble  account  In  the  August  number  of  the  yineUenlh  Century. 

tH-luJI  M»] 
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The  reader  will  remember  how  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  wa*  take* 
into  the  Interpreter's  House  and  there  saw  a  lire  which  burned 
hoit.r  I  lie  more  water  was  thrown  upon  it.  lie  understood 
the  mystery  when  the  Interpreter  took  him  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  where  he  saw  a  man  with  a  vessel  of  oil  in  his 
hand  which  he  continually  but  secretly  cast  on  the  tiro.  I 
!;i.r  trod  iii  'Ins  introduction  to  take  the  reader  to  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  and  give  him  a  glimpse  of  what  is  being  dono, 
and  of  what  should  be  done  on  very  much  larger  scale,  to  keep 
alive  that  form  of  faith  ami  hojie  and  love  which  burn?;  Of 
flickers,  or  at  the  worst  glows  as  a  divine  ember  in  every 
human  In-art.  The  hook  to  which  this  is  an  introduction  d# 
scribes  only  too  truly  the  influences  at  work  to  quench  tin 
divine  spark  in  humanity.  Hut  the  case  is  by  no  means  dcspei* 
ato.    Mr.  Charles  Booth  is  authority  for  i  lent  that  low* 

than   13  per  cent*  of  the  population  of  London  can  be  counted 

M  "  very  p ."  «  hili    B  ttl  Lj  B6  per  cent.  :;vr  in  comfort,  and  a 

portion  of  them  in  aillnenee.  And  Mr.  Barnctt  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  in  twenty  years  time,  by  the  influence* 
which  I  ha\e  here  briefly  hinted  at,  Wbitecha] 
of  the  worst  city  districts  in  the  world,  has  heen  so  greatly  im 
proved  that  ■  the  death  rate  is  now  normal,  and  only  one  com- 
paratively small  district  remains  onrefonned  and  vicious  to 
remind  the  child  of  what  was  common  in  his  father's  days." 

What  has  bi        i     •.   re. 


Pi.ymoith  OarntOB, 

HkOoKI.1  N,     N.    V. 


SUNDAY  IN  VvaTKK  STREET      HoMESOF  REVELRY  AND  VICE  — 
IN  THE  MISSION  ROOM— STRANGE  EXPERIENCES. 

WaWr  Strpct.  it*  Life  and  Surrounding*  —  A  Harvest  Mold  for  Saloon*  ami 
Huckei-Hbop* — Dens  of  -\  i  >.  >>  u  n  m  1 1-  .1  ■  Bandaj  Blghtaaod  Scobm  -The 
Utile  Sign.  "Helping  Hand  for  Men "'  —  luside  the  Mbt»ion  I'.niMiug  — 
An  Audience  of  ex  Convicts  and  <  riminaU  —  A  Tough  Crowd  —  Jerry 
McAuiey'*  Personal  Appearance  —  A  Typical  Ruffian  —  A  Shoeless  and 
Hoiks*  Brigade  —  Pinching  Chit  the  Kane  of  Jesus — "Ood  Taken  what 
the  DctII  Would  Turn  up  II Is  Nose  at" — "O,  I>ear  r.  Dear  r.  Dearie 
Mol"-  '  Sponchea— Scrcama  aud  Flyinjj  Stove 

Lids  — A  Child's  Hymn  —  "Om  Kill,.',  m  Besvan,  W«  BsDo*  Thy 
Name"  — OW  Padgett  — A  Water  Str.-.t  Hum  —  "God  be  Merciful  to 
Me  a  Sinner  "—A  Ten .  Is  a  Cellar    -  Tli.    Kmpiy  Arm  I  hair. 

FOK  six  days  in  the  week  tb  fronted  warehouse*  mi 

Water  Street,  grim  and  forbidding,  seem  to  hold  no 
knowledge  that  Sunday  can  come.  All  the  week,  above  the 
roar  of  heavy  teams,  and  the  shouts  and  oaths  of  excited 
driven  as  wheels  lock  and  traffic  is  for  a  moment  brought  to  a 
standstill,  one  hears  the  roar  of  steam.  th«-  ivsoimding  bent  of 
great  liai  timers,  the  clash  of  metal  as  the  iron  plates  take  shape. 
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Whether  stoves  or  boilers  have  chief  place  here  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  At  first  sight  one  is  inclined  to  say  stoves,  since 
through  open  doors,  as  well  as  on  the  sidewalks,  are  enough,  it 
would  seem,  for  the.  whole  world,  —^  great  heaters  for  great 
houses,  more  modest  ones  for  lesser  needs,  and  with  them  stoves 
of  all  orders,  sizes,  and  shapes.  How  is  it  possible  that  any 
creature  in  any  winter,  however  winds  may  blow,  can  remain 
un  warmed,  since  here  is  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  holding  only 
a  few  quarts  of  coal,  and  warranted  to  consume  everything  but 
the  merest  suspicion  of  ashes  ?  Here,  then,  are  stoves  for  the 
world,  and,  having  settled  this,  it  instantly  becomes  certain 
that  there  must  be  boilers  for  the  whole  world  also,  with  a  no 
less  supply  of  sewer  and  water-pipes.  Boilers  are  everywhere, 
along  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  gutters,  and  children  from  the 
side-streets  "  play  house  "  within  their  recesses  with  as  thorough 
abandon  as  that  of  other  children  in  quiet  country  fields  and 
lanes.  They  are  bedrooms  as  well,  for  at  least  in  one  boiler 
two  children  are  sleeping,  undisturbed  by  roar  of  trade  or  shout 
of  contending  truckmen ;  while  other  children,  also  bent  upon 
such  play  as  the  street  may  afford,  play  hide-and-seek  in  the 
pipes  or  behind  the  stoves,  and  tumble  about  as  if  the  iron  were 
feather-beds.  Now  and  then  a  policeman  appears  and  scatters 
them,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  their  will,  and  live  their 
small  lives  with  a  freedom  untouched  by  any  thought  of  the 
press  and  urgency  about  them. 

This  is  Water  Street  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  then 
comes  Saturday  night,  and  the  doors  of  the  warehouses  close, 
and  the  crowd  streams  up  town.  The  trucks  stand  idle  at  cor- 
ners and  offer  one  more  means  of  delight  for  the  children,  who 
run  under  and  over  them  and  reflect  that  a  whole  day  of  such 
bliss  will  be  theirs  unless  some  new  policeman,  more  rigid  in  his 
notions  than  his  comrades,  orders  them  back  to  the  dens  from 
which  they  have  emerged.  Sunday  has  come,  and  with  it 
creeps  into  the  empty  street  all  the  life  that  for  the  other  six 
days  bides  its  time  till  night  and  gives  no  sign  of  existence.  It  is 
essentially  a  business  street  and  only  business,  save  here  and  there 
a  tall  tenement-house,  reminders  of  a  day  when  Water  Street, 
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hi*  aaay  another  around  it,  was  a  part  of  the  region  known 
at  tb»  Five  Points,  long  ago  reduced  to  order  and  decency  by 
tan  working  for  good. 

This  is  what  the  eaaual  looker-on  think-*,  til]  the  side  streets 
it*  traversed,  and  the  sudden  di  made,  rhat.  in  spite  of 

the  fart  that  business  bfU  claimed  much  of  the  old  ground, 
esoagh  still  remains  in  the  kinds  of  the  enemy  to  offer  full 
harvest  for  the  saloon  and  bucket-shop.  Sidr  In  -=  i <  1  •  -  . v i i i 
•anaoase  and  factory  are  dens  given  o>.  st  to  all  abominat 
Htis  are  sailors'  l^wding-honse*,  where  poor  .lark  is  fleeced 
aid  tamed  loose  to  ship  again  and  earn  painfully  the  wages 
'ill  return  to  DM  in  the  same  fashion.  Stale-beer  dives 
ireinerery  other  basement ;  and  from  shackling  old  houses  — 

f  Old  New  Yorkers  who  knew  this  :is   fashion- 

•Me  and  aristocratic  ground  —  come  the  jingle  of  cracked 
ntW  and  the  twanging  of  cheap  fiddles.  Women  hideously 
putted  and  bedizened  are  here,  tlieir  faces  bearing  .mi  imprint 
«fuce  unspeakable :  tad  how  also  ehikfreu  swarm  at  etarj 
■: 'hiking  in  the  influence  of  all  phases  of  a  life  which 
wen  to  look  upon  for  a  fleeting  moment  carries  pollution 
rill  «. 

Standing  at  the  corner  of  Dover  hudowed  by  the 

gnu  per  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  sees  here  and  there  a 
b*,  gable-roofed  house,  the  last  remnants  of  the  homes  onco 
•"xdby  the  quiet  Dutch  borgheng,  who,  if  spirits  walk  amidst 
dwr  old  haunts,  must  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  sights  and 
*Wds  of  what  was  once  a  country  street.  Rat-pita  and  cock- 
pnte*  Well  aa  bucket-shops,  are  here,  and  they  are  thronged  by 
'Writs  from  narrow  streets  and  from  chirk  alleys  festering  with 
reel  is  near,  and  the  neigh  ltoring  police  station 
*  always  busy.  Every  nation.)  lit;.-  under  heaven  is  brought 
*taits court,  charged  with  every  form  of  drunkenness  and 

aoosact;  and  though  through  the  week  they  are  in  hiding, 
wfcteee, and  wait  the  friendly  shadow  of  night  for  the  work 
*■*  *o«ld  do,  Sunday  is  theirs  to  deal  with  as  they  will. 
*■**  «an  check  them,  and  what  hope  is  there  for  this  region, 

***  evil  rules  :i  [icstifcroua  alley  and  swarming  tcne- 
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Till:    WATER   STIIKET  MIWJON. 


ment-hnu  its  quota  i>f  defrauded,  vicious,  and  well-nigh* 

hopeless  human  life  | 

A  step  or  two  farther,  and  the  question  is  answered.     A 

plain  brick  building  shows  itself;  a  carefully  kept  walk  before 

it.  The  wide 
doors  are 
closed  with  a 
spring  lock, 
and  on  the 
s  stands 
a  p 

waiving  off 
the  children 
and  half- 
gcom    boya 

who  make 
occasional 
rushes  In- 
ward the 
'inl. ling  and 
smash  its 
urn. k>ws  by 
volleys  of 
stones.  It  is 
the  Water 
Street  Mi» 
sion;  and 
though  the 
rare  soul  of 
its  founder 
has  passed  on 
to  the  larger  life  for  which  it  (raited,  his  work  is  still  done  as 
he  planned  at  the  beginning: 

Jerry  Mi  An  ley.  bom  a  thief,  and  with  a  lengthening  record 
of  crime ;  a  bully,  drunkard,  and  convict !  — who  does  not  know 
his  story  and  the  work  of  Ou  thirteen  years  in  which  he 
labored  for  the  wan  I  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  which  he 
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reluctantly  for  a  Odd  hardly  lees  fruitful,  in  and  about 

Thirty-second  Street,  —  theCremorae  Mission  1    Whoever  i 
red   the  plain  little  chapel  on  Water  Btreet,  holding  ut 
r  four  hundred,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
m:tn  whose  pride  and  joy  it  was,  believed  at  once  in  bis  deep 
i-rit  v.     (  Hher  converts  who  had  Started  missions  had  Fallen 
.grace,  and  many  li.nl   known  a  I.  fftt  than  the 

ir  hud  long  ago  ceased.    Beginning  fresh 
If  of  prison,  and  in  01  ho  hung  oat   his 

;  Helping  Hand  for  Men,"  he  had  gone  on  till  this  fruit 
id  risen  as  a  visible  token  of  what  power  lies  in 
ol  help, 
it  was  in  th 

and  went  tl  I  all  will  be  true  today,  sinoe  nothing 

altered,  and  he  could  once  more  take  his  scat  in  the  ann-cbai) 
"ii  the  raised  platfonn  with  no  sense  of  GOB,     I  > r i  this 

plan  naD  reading-desk,  a  piano,  a  oabinel  organ,  and 

■  few  l»  r  visitors,  who  sit  facing  the  audience.    Scrip- 

are  texts  hang  on  the  walls,  and  on  each  side  arc  t\\. 

ed  in  heavy  black  letters,  "Speakers  strictly  limited 

Looking  about  the  audience  which  bnacouu  Inquiel 
hanl  to  believe  that  this  is  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  that  it  is 

ma>  criminals  of  many  orders,  anil  all  the 

i  this  nineti  itory  rivuuatdon,     What 

iy  have  been,  today  at  least  finds  them  new  men. 

kong  then  aO  tli  that  owns  worse  lines 

own,  or  that  would  be  seized  upon  by  the  phya- 

th  greater  avidity  as  a  proof  ol  bis st  damaging 

cad  bully  and  rnflian  fresh  from  the  ha 
Niu  chosen  forms  that  do  not  lie.    The 

I  long  anus  and  greut   hands,  win 

h  nsn  bra*  -\<     The  liead  could  hardlv  de 

;es  possibility  for  man,    The  forehead  is 
heavy   and 
th  equally  animal  and  significant 
e  in  a  ki  that  one  sees  at  times  on 
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the  faces  of  old  convicts  who  have  known  every  phase  of 
successful  crime.  It  is  the  look,  too,  of  some  powerful  animal 
anticipating  attack  from  a  hidden  enemy,  and  certain  that 
its  own  strength  will  suffice  for  any  conflict  that  may  come. 

This  is  Jerry,  and  at  the  cabinet  organ  near  him  sits  his 
wife,  a  sweet-f aced  motherly  woman,  who  looks  at  him  with  de- 
votion, but  also  nods  and  smiles  as  one  and  another  enter  and 
take  what  are  evidently  familiar  places.  She  has  played  at  in- 
tervals hymns  from  the  Moody  and  Sankey  collection,  to  which 
the  feet  of  the  audience  keep  time  as  the  chapel  fills,  but  as  the 
hands  of  the  clock  point  to  half-past  seven  she  nods  again,  and 
a  tall  man  comes  up  to  the  desk  and  says  quietly,  "Let  us 
pray." 

It  is  an  Irish  tongue  that  speaks.  There  is  no  rant,  no 
shouting,  but  an  appeal  of  deepest  earnestness  that  this  night 
many  wandering  souls  may  be  brought  into  the  waiting  fold. 
"There  are  some  of  us  that's  clane  and  dacent,"  he  says. 
"There's  more  outside  that  is  nayther.  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  that 
picked  me  up  out  of  the  gutter,  pick  up  them  too  an'  make  'em 
come  to  you." 

"Bring  them  in  here,"  he  adds,  after  a  moment  in  which 
his  voice  has  broken,  and  he  has  stood  silent,  quite  powerless  to 
speak.  "Bring  them  in  here,  an'  let  us  show  them  the  way 
out  o'  trouble  into  peace." 

A  hymn  follows  and  then  a  chapter,  the  story  of  Blind 
Bartimeus.  The  speaker  has  his  own  method  of  pronunciation, 
but  he  reads  with  a  reverence  so  deep  that  all  inclination  to 
smile  is  destroyed,  until  he  ends  with  a  climax,  grotesque,  yet 
full  of  power: 

"An'  so  ye  see  that  the  Lord  was  willin'  to  give  his  time 
and  his  mind  to  any  one  that  would  be  askin'  ayther.  I  tell 
ye,  dear  friends,  there's  nothin'  like  it.  Joshua  commanded 
the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  an'  sure  'twas  for  his  own 
interest  he  did  it,  but  Jesus  Christ  stood  still  an'  spoke  to  a 
blind  beggar!  You'll  never  get  ahead  o'  that,  do  what  ye 
will." 

Men  crept  in  as  he  read  and  talked,  some  hatless,  others 
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without  shoes  or  coat,  with  matted  hair  and  dirty  face,  seeming 

to  have  c.mf  straight   from  the-  putter,  each  uatehed    1  > v 

the  deep-set  eyes  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair.     His  time  had 
come,  and  now  he  rose  slowly  and  looked  about. 

"The  time's  come  fur  c\|ierienoo8,v  Jerry  began.  "There's 
In  of  you  like  to  have  had  more  than  me,  but  when  you  start 
to  tell,  don't  you  forget  an'  run  over  your  minute.  There's 
a  deal  can  be  said  in  a  minute.  Cut  out  the  middle  an'  give  us 
Doti  ends.  An'  you  needn't  be  afraid  to  tell  the  whole. 
There's  no  spot  in  New  York  where  you  can  tell  the  worst  an' 
have  it  so  natural  not  one  winks  when  they  hear  it.    Why  look 

"  Clean,  ain't  I,  an'  respectable,  ain't  I,  an'  happy,  as 
the  blindest  might  see.  That's  me,  an'  yet  I've  been  down  in 
the  gutter  deeper  than  those  fellers  over  there  or  one  that's 
here  to-night.  Yes,  that's  so.  I'd  no  clothes  but  an  old  red 
shirt  thick  with  dirt,  an'  a  hat  that  might  V  lain  in  an  old  tar 
[»)!  I've  lain  on  the  floor  in  stale-beer  dives  an'  begged  for  a 
drink,  an'  that  head  on  me,  mo  own  mother  wouldn't  'a' 
Dotg  tin.;  but  for  all  that  un'  more  the  blessed  Jesus  picked 
■ne  np  an'  set  me  on  me  feet,  an'  now  I'm  tryin'  to  do  the  same 
•itt  them  that  needs  it.     Who  wouldn't?" 

"I've  got  the  same  story  to  tell,  and  may  lie  even  a  worse 
°le,"  said  a  voice  from  behind  me,  ami  I  turned  to  see  the 
organist  stepping  forward,  her  eyes  full  of  pity  as  one  of 
the  drunken  men  broke  into  a  wail  —  u0  I-ord !  What's  the 
"»'"  "Yes,  it's  the  same  old  story,"  she  went  on.  "I 
drank  and  drank  till  there  was  nought  left  of  me  but 
the  beast.  I  was  so  lost  and  degraded  I  don't  want  to 
think  about  it,  but  even  then  there  was  a  power  that  could 
av*  me.  and  it  did ;  and  here  I  am  to  tell  you  every  one  you 
130 1  be  so  far  gone  but  what  you  can  bo  picked  up  out  of  it. 
The  dear,  tender  Saviour  found  me,  and  all  I  want  in  the 
"Wd  is  to  make  every  one  know  His  power,  and  have  the 
l*84*  and  comfort  I  have  every  hour  of  my  life.     Now,  let's 

*M  *hat  some  of  the  rest  think,  and  if  there's  any  that 

doubt." 

b*  Locretia   Mott    bad   suddenly   arisen,   flung  down    her 
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Quaker  bonnet,  and  announced  herself  an  inveterate  drunkard, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  profoundly  amazed.  I  studied  the 
sweet,  steady  face ;  not  a  line  of  it  bearing  any  meaning  but 
that  of  love  and  cheer  and  helpfulness,  with  an  even,  merry  ex- 
pression about  the  lips,  that  smiled  involuntarily  at  the  un- 
expected turns  of  thought  and  speech  from  one  and  another. 

Half  a  dozen  spring  up  at  once,  and  sit  down  smiling, 
watching  their  turn.  A  flood  of  experience  pours  out,  some 
eight  or  ten  occupying  not  more  than  five  minutes : 

"I  came  in  here  fresh  from  a  three-years  term,  and  Jesus 
saved  me." 

"Fifteen  weeks  ago  to-night  I  rolled  in  here  so  drunk  I 
couldn't  stand,  and  God  saved  me  that  very  night." 

"  Eight  months  ago  I  was  a  wicked  woman,  none  but  God 
knows  how  wicked,  though  some  here  has  had  a  taste  of  it,  and 
Jesus  saved  me." 

Then  a  woman  rose;  a  markedly  Jewish  face,  and  the 
strong  accent  of  the  German  Jew. 

"  I  bless  Gott  dat  ever  I  come  here.  O,  my  tear  friends, 
how  vill  I  tell  you  how  vicket  I  vas !  So  vicket !  I  schvear, 
und  tell  lies,  und  haf  such  a  demper  I  trow  de  dishes  at  mine 
husband  ven  he  come  to  eat.  And  I  hated  dem  Christians  so ! 
I  say,  dey  should  be  killed  efery  one.  I  vould  hurt  dem  if  I 
could.  One  time  a  Bible  reader  she  come  und  gif  me  a  Bible. 
Ven  I  see  de  New  Testament,  I  begin  mit  mine  fingers,  und 
efery  day  I  pinch  out  de  name  of  Jesus.  It  take  a  goot  vhile. 
Efery  day  I  haf  to  read  so  to  see  de  name  of  Jesus,  und  efery 
day  I  pinch  him  out.  Den  at  last  it  is  all  out  und  I  am  glad. 
Oh,  vhat  shame  it  makes  me  now  to  see  dat  Bible  so !  Den 
mine  husband  runs  avay  und  leaf  me  und  de  five  children,  und 
I  cannot  get  vork  enough,  und  ve  go  hungry.  I  vas  in  such 
drouble.  Und  one  day  mine  neighbor  comes,  und  she  say, 
'  Come  mit  me.  I  go  to  a  nice  place.'  All  de  time  I  remem- 
ber some  vords  I  read  in  dat  Testament,  und  dey  shtick  to  me. 
So  I  come,  but  I  say, '  I  am  a  Jew,  I  like  not  to  come.'  Dere 
vas  a  man,  und  he  say  he  been  a  Jew,  too,  und  I  could  spit  on 
him ;  but  den  I  begins  to  gry,  I  feels  so  queer,  und  den  some 


•Maw, 'Come;  it  vont  hurt  you  to  bo  prayed  for,1  hut  I  say, 

">;i\av  init  you,  I  vill  not."     T  keep  comin'.     It  seem  good, 

mil  at  last  I  did  understand,  und   I  pray,  un'  beg  eferybody 

Oh,  my  sins  are  so  big!     I  vtuit  to  lose  dm.     I  vant  to 

lofeJewis!     I   keep  prayin',  und   in  one  day  doymflfl  gone. 

"h.  I  am  so  happy.     You  vill  not  believe.     I  do  not  ever  vant 

■«r  any  more.     No,  not  any  more.     I  do  not  vant  to 

boiler  uiid  be  mad.     No,  not  any  more.     I  do  not  vant  to  tell 

lies;  no,  not  any  more      Gott  is  so  goot  to  me.     1  vm\hl  not  be 

Ticket  any  more.     Oh,  pi-ay  tor  me,  and   help  DO  to  begoot  '" 

At  this  point   un  interruption  occurred.     An  old  man  in  a 

ttilor'g  blue  shirt  had  taken  his  place  among  the  rougher  men 

r the  door.      a  man  between  sixt  \  ami   seventy,  with  every 

Of  long  dissipation.      His  hat  was  gone,  as   is  often   the 

(a*-,  and   he  had  come  from  across  the  street  barefoot,  having 

pawned  his  shoes  for  a  linal  drink.     Heavy  and  gross;  his  nose 

bul^ng  with    nnmblossoms  ;     his    thin    while     hair    gone   in 

s.  like  the  forlorn  mangy  white  dogs  of  this  locality; 

ling  with  weakness  and  i u<-ipi« -ot  ■•  horrors,"  and  looking 

twinkling,  uncertain    blue  eyes,  he    seemed   one  of 

st  illustrations  of  what    the  old   Water  Street   had 

iii      Hi.    re   had  not  satisfied  him.     Once  or  twice 

'-hanged,  and  now  he  arose  and  stumbled  up  the  aisie  to 

W  front,  sitting  down  with  a  thump,  and  looking  about  curi- 

the  new  faces.     Jerry  eyed   him  a  moment,  but  appar- 

leoided  thai  the  case  at  present  needed  no  interference, 

ounded  tin-  first  notes  of  "The  Sweet  My  ami  15;  ."' 

WO  the  old  man  dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast  and  shed  a 

!r.     Then  looking  at  Jerry,  ho  said : 

".  i: ;  i- 1 .  .;  .  i  :.  dearie  me!     1 1  ere  I  be  I  here  I  bo!"    A 

-da  ended,  it  seemed   to  occur  to   him   that,  like   Mr. 

■  had  -fallen  into  poetry  unawares'' and  with  great 

cheerfulness  and    briskness  he  repeated   his   couplet,  looking 

"WDtfor  approbation.     One  of  the  "regulars"  came  and  sat 

by  him  and  whispered  a  few  words. 

right,"  was  the  prompt  answer,  and  for  a  time,  he 
lent. 


COMICAL  SCENES  AND  QUAINT  8PBECHE8. 

Another  hymn,  "Have  you  trial*  and  temptations?"  wa» 
sung,  and  another  man  stood  up. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  salt's  salt,  an'  if  the  sal*> 
you  salt  with  ain't  salt,  how  you  goin'  to  salt  it  J" 

A  pause,  and  the  man,  flushing  deeply,  sat  down. 

"You're  tangled  up,  like,  that's  all,"  said  Jerry.  "I  see  well 
enough,  you  want  us  to  be  lively  Christians ;  plenty  o'  sea— 
sonin',  and  no  wishy -washiness.     Ain't  that  it ! " 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  embarrassed  speaker  with  a  smile  of 
relief,  and  another  arose. 

"  I  tell  ye  a  man's  passions  ride  up  jest  the  way  his  collar 
does  sometimes.  You  ever  fought  with  your  own  shirt-collar, 
when  a  button's  off  an'  it  rides  up  an'  rasps  your  ears  an*  skins 
your  neck,  an'  you'd  give  half  a  dollar  to  keep  it  down  i  That's 
me,  an'  between  tobacco,  an'  liquor,  an'  swearin',  I  tell  ye  I  hail 
more'n  I  could  do.  I  thought  I'd  reform  on  me  own  hook.  I 
didn't  want  no  hangin'  on  to  somebody's  skirts  an'  goin'  into 
Heaven  that  way.  But  I  had  to  come  to  it.  I  was  jest  beaten 
time.  An'  now  I  hang  on,  an'  the  harder  I  hang  the 
better  I  get  along,  an'  that's  me." 

It  was  a  July  evening,  and  doors  and  windows  were  all 
open.  I  had  taken  my  place  at  the  organ,  to  relieve  for  a  time 
Mrs.  McAuley,  who  usually  presided.  Street  sounds  mingled 
with  the  hymns  and  testimonies,  and  the  policeman  found  it 
all  and  more  than  one  could  do  to  preserve  any  degree  of 
order  outside.  Back  of  the  Mission  building  is  a  high  tene- 
ment-house, the  windows  overlooking  the  chapel  ami  within 
speaking  distance.  Listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  men,  and 
fanning  to  bring  some  breath  of  coolness  into  the  stifling  air.  I 
heard  from  the  upper  rooms  of  this  tenement-house  the  sound 
of  a  fierce  quarrel.  A  man  and  woman  were  the  actors,  the 
BUUI  apparently  sitting  quietly  and  at  intervals  throwing  out 
some  taunting  words,  for  the  woman's  voice  grew  louder  and 
shriller.  Then  came  the  crash  of  breaking  furniture ;  a  scream, 
and  the  throwing  of  some  heavy  piece  of  iron ;  probably  a 
stove  lid.  The  door  banged  furiously,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  silence.    Then  began  the  snarling,  raging  cry  of  demoniac 
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t- Cursed  heretics.    Bunch  o'  liars.     1  sphit  on  ye  all.     Ah, 
t  wouldn't  I  like  to  get  at  the  eyes  of  yees,  ye  ivery  one ! 
An"  nif  Hue  lady  there  at  the  organ!     Oh,  ye  Bit  there  an'  fan 

at  yer  ease  ye ,  do  ye?    Think  ye  could  cam  yet  own  In  in'. 

Comin' down  an'  ■sittiu'  there  an"  niver  catiri'  a 


if  all  of  us  has  our  bids  knocked  off!     What  do  ye  know  about 

throuble, ye?     Ah,  let  me  get  at  ye  once,  an'  I'll  tear  ye  to 

>Iithcrs.     I'd   slattcr  ye  if   I   had   the  liaiullin'  of  ye.      Turn 
round,  will  ye,  an'  show  yer  face  an'  I'll  sphit  on  it." 

As  the  torrent  of  oaths  and  abuse  went  on,  so  fierce  and 
furious  that  one  instinctively  shrunk  back,  fearing  some  missile 
must  follow,  a  child's  voice  from  the  room  below  —  a  voice  not 
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shrill  and  piercing,  like  that  of  many  children,  but  clear,  pure, 
and  even — began  singing,  to  the  air  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
a  hymn  learned  in  the  Howard  Mission;  "Our  Father  in 
Heaven,  we  hallow  Thy  Name." 

The  oaths  redoubled,  the  child  now  being  the  object  of 
attack,  but  she  did  not  stop,  and  each  word  came  distinct  and 
sweet.  The  man  who  had  risen  to  speak  stood  silent. 
Straight  through  to  the  end  the  little  voice  sung  on.  The 
storm  of  words  above  slackened,  then  ceased,  and  silence 
settled  down;  a  silence  that  seemed  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  came  upon  the  wild  waves  of  Galilee  when — then  as 
now  —  the  Saviour's  voice  had  power  to  bring  quietness  out 
of  the  storm. 

The  men,  to  whom  such  horrible  scenes  were  no  novelty, 
continued  to  narrate  their  experiences : 

"If  Heaven  had  cost  me  five  dollars  I  couldn't  'a'  got 
there,"  said  another.  "  I  was  that  ragged  an  old-clothes  man 
wouldn't  'a'  bid  on  me ;  no,  nor  a  ragpicker  'a'  taken  me  up  on 
his  hook ;  but  here  I  am.  Oh,  I  tell  ye,  anybody  can  be  saved. 
I  said  I  couldn't  be.  I  was  too  far  gone,  but  here  I  am,  clean, 
an'  good  clothes  too.  You  say  you  can't  be  saved.  You  can 
be.  Jesus  took  holt  of  me  just  the  way  he  saved  wretches 
when  he  was  down  here,  an'  don't  you  suppose  His  arm  is  long 
enough  to  reach  across  eighteen  hundred  years  and  get  a  holt 
of  you?    Try  it." 

"  Damned  hypocrites,  every  one  of  you ! "  growled  a  man 
in  the  background,  and  shuffled  out,  turning  to  shake  his  fist 
as  he  opened  the  door. 

"  There's  many  a  one  here  has  said  the  same  in  the  begin- 
ning," said  a  young  man  who  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and  stood 
looking  intently  about.  "  I  did,  for  one.  I  said  Jerry  McAuley 
was  the  biggest  liar  goin',  and  a  fraud  all  the  way  through. 
'Twas  me  was  the  liar,  and  I  said  so  when  I'd  got  strength  to 
stop  my  drinkin'  and  chewin'  and  smokin'  and  keep  out  o'  the 
gin-mills.  I'm  clean  inside  and  I'm  clean  outside  now,  and  I 
bless  the  Lord  it's  so.    Oh,  believe,  every  one  o'  you." 

"He's  told  the  truth!"  cried  another:   "He  was  a  sneak, 
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a  rearin'  tearin'  bully,  worse  than  ten  o'  him,  and 
here  I  am  now,  ashamed  yet,  but  there  was  forgiveness  for  me 
Bad  Dtn  like  DM.     Hi,  old  Padgett !     Ain't  tli:il  so?" 

'■  Vriu'd  better  believe  it  is!"  ;iiid  i.lil  Padgett  rose  slowly, 
the'old'  being  a  term  >>f  affection  rather  than  descriptiw  if  his 
lettered  yet  almost  youthful  coiintennne.-.      "I;"s  >n.    thai  IW«I 

I  DM  wages  fast  as  I  could  earn  'em.  an'  me  wife  the  same. 
I  bummed  round  hen-  with  Jcrr\  In  fure  ever  In-  got  sent  up, 
in'  I  wouldn't  believe  me  eyes  the  night  I  oome  in  hen  an' see 
him  clean  an'  respectable  an'  heard  him  tell  how  it  happened. 
I  knelt  down  here  that  very  night.  I  wasn't  going  to  lose  any 
time,  I  can  tell  ye.  but  I  said  to  meself.  I  didn't  much  believe 

thin1  would  i. ii' uf  it.  but  somet  bin'  did.     I  was  that  shook 

up  I  couldn't  get  to  me  feet,  an'  when   I  got.  up  I  said  I  was 
4 >"•■  with  drink  forever.     I  was.  boys,     I  hain't  never  been  in 

D mill  since,  save  to  pull  my  wife  out,  an'  it's  a  hard  pull 

■m'  i  lung  one  she  give  me  before  she'd  some  round  to  my  way 

"'  tliinkii,'.      Here  die  is.  though.      Ain't  you.  I'.lim:" 

"I  am  that,  praise  the  Lord."  said  a  little  woman,  rising 
smirl.-uly.-_  ■•  |  -..,,, n't  go  back  on  his  word.  He'd  give  me 
wi'iiiv  to  get  tapper,  an"  I'd  spend  it  for  drink,  an'  he'd  come 

tansae.'  Bud  me  deed  drunk  on  the  Boor.    That's  a  nice  kind 

wife,  ain't  it '.     I'm  he  never  lost   patience,     1  oome  here 
•an'  couldn't  never  seem  to  understand.     I  was  Catholic, 

''  'lint  made  it  harder.     I'.ut  one  night  I  heard  'em  singin'  as 
■  'Light  in  the  darkness,  -..nb  >r.  day   I-:  .il   hand."  an'  all 

in  it  streamed,  an1  there  iraa  ranriM  inside  o1  ma,    1 

■Med  drink  sometimes;    I  won't   deny  it.  but  I  said,  'Jesia 
i\'  an'  He  did  every  time.     I  never  get  tired  .say  in'  it 
-r." 
'Hot  '  said  Jerry,  rising  slowly.     "  It's  time  now 

to  change  the  meatus'  an1  see  who's  tired  *o'  knockin'  around 
'■'■-  ' v ants  to  be  saved.  There's  one  down  by  the  door  there 
I m  dead  certain  of.  an'  I've  got  me  eve  on  one  just  out  from  a 
^•years  term.  I've  been  there.  Don't  you  think  I'd  like  to 
t  about  it  |  Well.  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  quiet.  A  dirty 
"seal  of  a  thief,— that's  what  I   was,  an'  I'll  tell  every  time 
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what  I  had  to  be  saved  from.  I'd  V  cut  a  man's  throat  for  a 
five-dollar  bill  an'  kicked  him  overboard.  I  was  a  bummer, 
too,  in  war-time,  an'  had  plenty  o'  money,  an'  rode  behind  me 
own  fast  horse,  an'  I  fought  with  every  one  that  looked  at  me 
the  wrong  way.  The  lower  I  got  the  more  I  fought.  Head 
on  me  like  a  mop.  Big  scar  acrost  me  nose.  Wonder  I've  got 
a  nose  at  all  when  I  think  on  all  the  licks  it  got.  I  got  that 
low  down  I'd  hang  round  the  bucket-shops,  an'  sawdust  the 

floor  and  clean  up  the  nas- 
tiness  just  for  one  glass  tf 
bad  rum.  An'  I'd  hang 
round  an'  look  at  every 
soul  that  come  in,  like  a 
hungry  dog,  hopin'  they'd 
treat.  They'd  send  me 
out.  'Come,  Jerry,  give 
us  a  rest.  Go  out  and 
take  a  cool-off  round  the 
block.'  Oh,  how  mean  I'd 
feel!  But  I'd  come  out. 
I  was  like  as  if  I'd  die, 
if  I  didn't  get  a  drink. 
Many's  the  time  I've  slep' 
in  a  corner  on  the  street. 
I  had  a  home,  too.  Want 
to  know  what  it  was  like  i 
I'll  tell  you.  It  was  in  a 
oeltar  on  Front  Street. 
Me  an'  three  men  slep' 
on  some  foul  straw  in 
the  corner.  Often  the  tide  came  in,  and  we'd  wake  an'  the 
rats  well  over  us  an'  risin'.  We  kep'  a  log  there,  an'  we'd 
ijet  up  on  the  log,  an'  float  'round  till  it  went  down.  One 
night  some  feller  stole  the  log  an'  locked  the  door  for  fun. 
The  tide  was  high,  an'  we  were  pretty  drunk,  an'  couldn't  find 
the  log  nor  the  door  neither,  an'  before  we  kicked  the  door 
down  the  water  was  up  to  our  necks,  an'  we  sober  enough,  an' 
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scared  to  death  for  fear  we'd  drown.  Then  I  had  another 
home.  That  was  the  same  kind,  only  I  changed  me  base  an1 
tried  a  Brooklyn  cellar  instead  of  a  New  York  one.  There 
ain't  much  choice.  Oh,  wasn't  I  a  dirty  rag-shop  of  a  man ! 
You  ought  to  see  the  home  I've  got  now ;  right  upstairs  here. 
Any  of  you  may  go  and  look  that  wants  to.  I  tell  ye  I  sit 
down  an'  the  tears  come  in  me  eyes  many  a  time  when  I 
see  me  nice  furniture  an'  carpets,  an'  everythin'  good  an' 
comfortable,  an'  I  think  what  a  thing  I  was,  an'  what  the  Lord 
gives  me  now.  Want  to  know  how  I  started  bein'  a  drunken 
bummer!  Lemonade  with  a  stick  in  it.  That's  the  way  I  be- 
gun, an'  then  I  wanted  me  stick  bigger,  an'  soon  I  wanted  it 
straight.  I  tell  ye  I  got  to  be  deader'n  I  jucarus,  but  God  lifted 
me  out  of  that  grave  an'  saved  me.  None  of  me  people  would 
look  at  me.  I  disgraced  'em  all.  Me  sister  begged  me  to  clear 
out  an'  not  bring  no  more  shame  on  'em,  an'  me  mother  the 
same.  I'd  a  patch  on  me  nose  the  year  round,  an*  a  black  eye, 
too;  sometimes  a  pair  of  'em.  Get  into  a  fight  an'  smash 
things.  Turn  off  the  gas  for  fun,  an'  then  break  chairs  an' 
everythin'  else.  Get  taken  up  an'  off  to  the  station-house. 
Htad  mornin'  to  the  Tombs.  'Ten  days,  young  num.'  'Six 
months,  young  man.'  Nice  kind  o'  fun,  wasn't  it  ?  Now  it's 
done  with,  an'  the  worst  of  it  is  I'm  most  done  with,  too.  I 
spent  the  best  o'  my  life  in  deviltry,  an'  now,  when  I  want  to 
live  an'  bring  souls  to  Christ.  I've  got  to  go  before  very  long. 
But  as  long  as  I've  got  a  breath  I'll  Bay  this  one  thing:  that 
then?  ain't  one  of  you  so  far  gone  but  that  Jesus  will  save  you 
an'  make  a  new  man  of  you.  I  want  each  man  o'  you  that's 
tired  o'  just  rOOghin'  it  to  come  up  here  an'  be  prayed  for.  I 
used  to  say  why  did  God  make  mo  a  loafer  an'  put  me  in  a 
hell  on  earth?  I've  held  up  me  hands  an'  cursed  Him  because 
I  was  a  drunkard  an'  a  thief.  But  it  come  over  me  at  last,  Re 
hadn't  done  it.  I'd  done  it  me»elf.  Where  was  me  common 
sense! 

"There's  many  come  in  here  that  say,  'Oh,  I'm  too  bad. 
God  wouldn't  give  me  a  show.'  That's  a  big  mistake.  God 
takes  what  the  devil  would  almost  turn  up  his  nose  at.     I  know 
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a  man  that  come  in  hero  to  lick  another  for  sayin'  'Jesus  saves 
me.'  What  <lo  you  think  I  Jesus  saved  that  very  man  him- 
self. He  came  along  lookin'  for  fight,  but  the  starch  waa 
knocked  out  o'  him.  He  went  awa\  dial  night  like  a  cur  in  a 
sack,  tremblin'  all  over,  hut  he's  a  gooil  man  now.  (.'ome  now, 
yon  men  over  there,  an'  all  o'  you;  stan'  up  an'  lie  prayed  for. 
Oh.  won't  you  stan'  up  an'  be  prayed  for  '." 

■'This  loving  Saviour  stands  [uitiently  "  sounds  from  the 
organ,  and  all   are  on   their    feet  as  the  refrain  conies  full  and 

clear : 

"Calling  now  to  Qtm,  prodigal. 

Calling  now  to  tin .■•■ 
Thou  has  wandered  far  away, 
But  he's  railing  now  to  thee." 

The  old  man  in  front  had  listened  intently,  and  rose  at 
once,  falling  on  his  knees  and  covering  his  face.  The  1» 
filled,  another  had  to  be  vacated  before  all  could  Bud  place. 
Jem's  face  glowed,  and  so  did  that  of  his  wife  as  she  led 
forward  the  last,  candidate,  B  sailor-boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
l'.oth  prayed  with  an  intensity  of  earnestness  that  no  repetition 
seemed  ever  .- 1 1  >  1 . •  to  lessen.  Then  came  tin-  prayer  from  each 
OOfl  of  the  kneelin:r  BgONB,  DfOketi  h\  sobs,  or  miirinured  SO 
that  none  could  hear,  yet  fervent  and  far-reaching  beyond  any 
word  in  their  past  lives:  the  first  conscious  appeal  to  the  mya- 
t. 'in ins  power  working  in  and  for  them.  Then  all  rose  to  their 
places,  and  Jerry  hesitated  ;i  moment  a.--  he  saw  fin-  twiuklinir 
i;.is  of  the  old  sailor  fixed  full  upon  him.  then  turned  to  the 
other  end  of  the  bench.  <  hie  or  two  refused  to  speak,  but  the 
majority  rose  ;it  once,  and  declared  their  intention  to  lead  a 
better  life,  one  man  laughing  with  purcsl  happiness  as  he 
said  : 

"I  tell  ye,  my  friends,  I  can't  hardly  hold  in.  I  was  that 
down  when  I  come  up  here  1  jest  wished  the  floor'd  open  an' 
take  me  in.  an'  when  I  said  jest  now.  ■  Lord  Jesus,  do  tako  my 
wicked  soul  an'  show  me  how  to  do  different,'  seemed  like  as 
if  a  door  opened  an'  I  seen  sunshine,  an'  my  trouble  jest  went. 
Oh,  how  I  feel!" 

At  last  the  old  man  was  reached. 
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u  Do  y<m  feel  you  are  a  great  sinner  I "'  asked  Jerry,  and  the 
whole  bench  turned,  as  the  answer  came  with  prompt  distinct- 

"Never  sinned  in  DM  lile." 

-What  do  yon  mean  I" 

•  i  men  vrhal  I  ny,  I  ain't  a  thief  nor  a  blackguard.  I 
hain't  been  in  prison.  The  moat  I've  done  ain't  much.  M ought 
V  told  a  lee,  now  an'  again  ;  mought  'a'  told  a  lee,  but  it  was 
tor  fun.     Never  sinned  in  me  life." 

"  Do  you  want  to  be  saved  i     Do  you  believe  you  can  be 

■red!" 

"To  be  sure,  an' why  not?"  returned  the  old  man,  in  a 
kigb  interrogative  key,  and  Ten  |  who  saw  he  was  too  drunk 
to  be  responsible,  turned  to  the  next  candidate,  a.  most  hard- 
ened-looking man,  who  ha<r*been  urged  forward,  and  who  bad 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  burst  into  tears,  burying  Ida  face  in 
his  arms.  Mrs.  McAuley  had  left  her  plae<  and  kneeled  be 
side  him.  It  was  a  prayer  of  utter  faith  that  came  from  her 
lips,  and  as  she  ended  and  said,  ••  Now  let  this  poor  soul  pra> 
for  himself."  the  answer  seemed  already  certain. 

"  Oh,  Jesus,"  said  the  weeping  man.  -  You  know  all  about 
it.  I'm  sick  o'  my  sins.  I  want  to  l>e  deeerit.  You  can  help 
me.     Don't  let  me  get  into  the  mini  ai^ain  " 

••  I'm  too  bad  to  pray,''  Raid  the  next  one.     ••  I'm  afraid  to." 

'•  That's  me,  too,"  said  his  neighbor. 

•  V  ou're  none  ■ ,'  .  ,a  too  bad.  There's  no  such  thing  as  too 
bad,"  said  Jerry  earnestly.  u'God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,' 
is  all  you  want.     Try  it  now,  an'  you'll  Bee." 

His  full  face  turned  for  a  moment  toward  the  group  on  the 
platform.  Could  this  bo  the  man  whose  coarse  features  car- 
ried such  seal  of  all  he  had  revealed  himself  to  be.  A  glorified 
face,  with  tender  eyes  as  ever  looked  on  human  pain.  A  face 
that  had  lost  the  brute  and  held  only  the  divine.  Such  a  look 
means  more  than  years  of  argument.  It  is  the  one  thing  that 
can  never  be  assumed.  The  men  who  met  it  held  out  their 
hands  as  if  he  had  power  to  lift  them  up,  and  who  shall  say 
be  had  not?     One  by  one,  as  they  took  their  places  on  the 
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bench,  avowed  their  determination  to  lead  a  new  life,  and 
through  the  deep  stillness  that  filled  the  room  came  murmured 
"Thank  God's!"  from  men  and  women  who  had  known  the 
same  bitter  repentance  and  felt  the  same  power  at  work. 

"  We'll  pray  for  you,"  said  Jerry.  "  Keep  comin',  an'  we'll 
do  you  good." 

Nine  o'clock  struck.  Another  hymn,  and  then  all  sang 
t.ogi'tln-r.  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Mrs.  McAuley  had  passed  down  to  the  door  and  stood  thoiv- 
to  shake  hands  and  speak  a  word  of  greeting  or  encourage- 
ment. Men  flocked  about  the  new  converts,  offering  help.  All 
were  chatting  like  close  friends.  Jerry  stood  smiling,  but  said 
little.  It  was  plain  now,  as  one  looked  at  him  critically,  that 
the  long  years  of  indulgence  and  crime  had  undermined  the 
powerful  constitution,  and  that  disease  was  at  work. 

"  Every  night  in  the  week  an'  twice  for  a  Sunday,"  he  said 
to  me.  "  What  do  you  think  o'  that  for  a  steady  diet  ?  It 
never  sickens  on  me,  I  can  tell  you  that.  For  all  the  sameness 
it's  never  the  same.     Come  up  an'  see  the  home  we've  got." 

lie  led  the  way  to  the  second  floor,  —  a  comfortable,  prettily 
furnished  flat,  exquisitely  neat,  and  full  of  home-like  feeling. 
Above  it  was  an  open  attic,  which  they  planned  to  some  day 
partition  into  rooms  for  larger  work.  Half  a  dozen  bird-cages 
were  here,  holding  cardinal  and  mocking-birds,  which  Jerry  de- 
lighted in  training.  In  the  windows  geraniums  and  heliotropes 
were  growing.  Could  this  be  Water  Street,  and  what  hint  of 
the  foulness  in  which  both  had  lived  was  in  these  faces  alight 
with  love  and  tenderness  ?  It  is  that  memory  that  stays  with 
all  who  loved  the  man  now  gone  to  well-earned  rest,  and  who, 
as  the  Sunday  service  ended,  said  in  tired  but  happy  voice : 
"It's  a  tired  body,  sure  enough,  but  rest  is  comin',  an'  it 
will  be  sweet.  I  can't  sing  any  more,  an'  I  do  miss  it.  One 
lung  is  all  gone,  they  say,  an'  the  other  goin'.  There's  only 
one  thing  I  pray  for.  Day  an'  night  I  ask  — an'  it'll  be 
granted,  too  —  that  there'll  be  one  to  take  mo  place,  an'  do 
better  for  'em  all  than  ever  I've  had  the  sense  to  do.  For 
forty  heads  plannin'  and  forty  hearts  achin'  at  once  for  the 
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sorrow  of  it  all  ain't  a  beginning  o'  what  is  needed,  an'  so  it's 
lucky  the  Lord's  got  it  all  in  charge,  an'  I  don't  need  to  fret." 
There  is  no  one  to  fill  his  place  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
nor  could  there  well  be,  since  in  thought  and  purpose  he  was 
unique.  But  men  whom  he  had  trained  are  there  still.  The 
street  has  been  made  over  as  nearly  as  its  nature  permits. 
Rookeries  have  given  place  to  model  tenements.  One  of 
the  worst  houses  —  Gotham  Court — is  now  a  model  one. 
There  is  work  still  to  be  done,  and  must  be  for  many  a  year,  since 
the  saloon,  the  sailors'  boarding-house,  and  many  a  hidden  den 
are  there.  But  hundreds  of  sad,  despairing  souls  have  found 
hope  and  a  new  purpose  within  the  walls  of  the  little  Mission ; 
and  in  all  the  work  of  this  order  going  on  at  many  points, 
nothing  holds  quite  so  distinct  a  place  as  that  of  Water  Street, 
where  the  memory  of  its  founder  will  be  kept  green  until  the 
end.  As  in  Jerry's  time,  a  corps  of  advisers,  prominent  among 
the  wealthy  business  men  of  New  York,  watch  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  take  their  turn  in  leading  meetings  and  doing 
the  incidental  work  of  the  mission.  Whoever  has  any  curiosity 
as  to  a  Sunday  in  Water  Street  may  still  hear  strange  experi- 
ences, and  find  tears  and  smiles  are  very  near,  as  one  listens. 
But  the  empty  arm-chair  tells  its  story  of  a  loss  hardly  to  be 
made  up,  though  often  one  fancies  a  familiar  presence  there, 
and  hears  once  more  the  pathetic  voice  that  to  the  last  had 
only  promise  and  cheer  for  all  alike. 
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Mission  — An  Audience  of  Tramps  and  Bums — Becomes  an  Apostit  b 
the  Roughs  —  Jerry's  Death  —  Affecting  Scenes  —  Old  Joe  Chappy — Th« 
Hadlcy  Brothers— A  Mother's  Last  Words  — A  Refuge  for  the  Wicked 
and  Deprnved. 

THE  Five  Points  was  once  tin-  terror  uf  every  policeman.  at 
well  as  of  every  decent  citizen  who  realized  its  existence. 
It  was  for  years  the  breeding-ground  of  crime  of  every  order, 
and  thus  the  first  workers  in  City  Mission  work  naturally 
turned  to  it  as  the  chief  spot  for  purification.  Here  the  Water 
Street  Mission  was  begun  just  after  the  Civil  War.  and  here  it 
still  continues  its  work.  Its  story  has  often  been  told,  yet  the 
interest  in  it  Keeins  no  less  fresh  than  a i  the  lime  of  its  incep- 
tion. For  years  it  was  headed  by  Jerry  McAuley.  a  man  whose 
absolutely  unique  personality  hits  stamped  itself  forever  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  dealt  with  him  in  person.  It  is  to  him  that 
every  mission  of  the  same  general  order  owes  its  standard  of 
effort,  and  the  knowledge  of  methods  without  which  such  work 
is  powerless;  and  though  personally  he  never  claimed  this 
place,  all  who  knew  him  would  accord  it  unhesitatingly. 

I  have  often  talked  with  Jerry  and  his  wife  on  the  origin  of 

(mi 
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the  work,  their  personal  share  in  it,  and  the  effect  produced  in 
the  neighborhood,  —  its  present  vileness  being  peace  and  inno- 
cence compared  with  its  condition  when  Jerry  began  his  work 
there.  The  second  floor  of  the  Mission  building  was  their 
home,  —  a  comfortable,  prettily  -furnished  flat,  exquisitely  neat, 
and  with  a  homelike  feeling  not  always  had  in  statelier  places, 
—  and  I  was  always  greeted  with  a  warmth  and  courtesy  that 
absolved  mo  at  once  from  the  guilt  of  intrusion. 

"Come  again.  Come  as  often  as  }'ou  like,"  Jerry  would  say 
in  his  hearty  way  each  time  I  took  my  leave.  "  I'll  tell  you 
anything  you'd  like  to  know,  though  if  I  talk  the  rest  o'  me 
life  I  couldn't  tell  all  the  stories  I  know  nor  the  sights  I've 
seen." 

I  did  "come  again"  and  again,  at  last  taking  my  place 
among  the  "  regulars,"  as  the  few  were  called  who  had  stated 
employment  and  came  constantly.  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw 
men  who  had  come  into  the  Mission  sodden  with  drink  turn 
into  quiet,  steady  workers.  Now  and  then  one  fell,  —  in  one 
case  permanently ;  but  the  prodigals  commonly  returned  con- 
fessing their  weakness  and  laboring  earnestly  to  prove  their 
penitence.  I  saw  foul  homes,  where  dirty  bundles  of  straw 
had  been  the  only  bed,  gradually  become  clean  and  respect- 
able ;  hard  faces  grow  patient  and  gentle ;  oaths  and  foul  words 
give  place  to  quiet  speech. 
.  It  is  for  Jerry,  then,  to  tell  the  story,  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  his  own  lips,  and  given  with  all  its  personal  details  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  the  history  of  crime,  or  the  story  of 
the  i>oor  born  to  life  in  a  New  York  slum.  Words  can  never 
hold  the  pathos,  the  tenderness,  the  strength,  the  quick-flashing 
Irish  humor  which  made  him  the  power  that  he  was,  and  that, 
even  with  a  weakened  body  fast  failing  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  still  rendered  him  the  most  wonderful  of  apostles 
to  the  roughs.  He  told  the  story  to  me  in  a  long  afternoon  in 
the  old  Mission,  from  which  ho  soon  after  removed  to  the 
Cremorne  Mission,  begun  by  himself  and  wife,  and  where  lie 
shortly  afterwards  died. 

The  Water  Street  work  was  left  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
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own  converts,  and  still  goes  on  in  the  same  lines ;  and  these 
two  Missions  may  be  said  to  do  the  most  distinctive  work  in 
the  city.  Water  Street  and  its  up-town  prototype,  the  Cremorne 
Mission,  are  of  the  same  order,  and  each  is  unique  in  its  way. 
There  are  others,  most  of  them  connected  — as  is  that  of  the 
Madison  Square  Mission  —  with  some  special  church.  All  have 
their  own  interest  and  deserve  full  recognition,  but  they  lack 
the  distinctive  quality  given  by  Jerry  McAuley  and  his  wife. 
Her  personality  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  work  as  was  his,  and 
her  story  is  also  part  of  his. 

"  There's  two  sides  to  this  thing,"  Jerry  began,  throwing 
himself  back  in  the  big  arm-chair,  from  which  he  rose  at  inter- 
vals to  walk  restlessly  up  and  down.  "  Folks  mostly  seem  to 
think  there  ain't  but  one.  It  was  only  last  night  a  fellow  come 
in  here  ripe  for  a  row.  You've  never  happened  to  see  an  out- 
an-out  rough  spillin'  over  with  fight,  an'  bound  to  make  some- 
thin'  fly  before  he's  through.  More  of  his  sort  used  to  bother 
us  than  do  now ;  an'  it's  lucky,  too,  for  the  time  when  I  could 
just  take  any  one  of  'em  up  by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck  an'  drop 
'im  out  on  the  sidewalk  just  like  you'd  drop  a  strange  cat  is 
pretty  well  over  with  me.  But  this  fellow  come  in  last  night 
an'  sat  awhile,  an'  I  was  tryin'  to  think  just  where  I'd  seen 
him,  an'  couldn't  for  the  life  o'  me,  till  he  rose  up  with  a  sort 
of  a  sneery  smile,  an'  then  I  minded  well  enough  where  we'd 
met,  —  in  Sing  Sing,  an'  he  working  at  the  loom  next  to  me. 

"  He  went  on  so  with  his  sneery  talk  'twas  hard  for  me  to 
make  out  if  he  was  in  earnest  or  not,  — sayin'  how  he  remem- 
bered me  in  times  way  back,  an'  the  way  I  used  to  look,  an' 
how  well  set  up  I  seemed  to  be  now,  with  me  fine  coat  an' 
good  clothes  all  through,  an'  just  lickin'  me  chops  to  think  what 
a  comfortable,  easy  time  I  was  havin',  an'  a  chucklin'  to  meself 
every  time  I  told  the  life  I'd  led. 

'"You're  off  there,'  says  I,  risin'  up  so  sudden  that  he 
jumped ;  he  thought  maybe  I  was  goin'  to  hit  him.  '  Yes, 
you're  off  there.  There's  many  a  one  says  I  loves  to  tell  the 
story  of  me  own  life,  an'  I  tell  you  an'  them,  as  I've  often  said 
before,  there's  nothin'  I  wouldn't  d..-,  if  I  could  see  me  way 
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clear,  never  to  toll  it  again  in  this  world.     Do  you  suppose  if  a 

ru  est  up  to  liis  aeok  in  a  sewer,  an"  i  •  months 

an' years,  he'd  be  chucklin' over  it  when  he  gol  out:  Faith. 
I'll  be  apt  to  keep  quiet,  unless  he  saw  some  other  f<-l- 
iow  stcppiii*  into  the  same  place,  an'  then,  if  he'd  the  heart  of 
agraeho|ijxr.  he'd  mtfn  hini  off.  Do  you  think  1*11  ■  •■.  •■>■ 
mnemherin"  that  well-nigh  thirty  years  o' my  life  haw  L'one 
in*  no  help  for  it?    The  «.niv  oomforl  i  take  is  in 

thinkin'  that  if  I  hadn't  been  the  devil's  own  all  that  time,  I'd 
never  know  now  how  to  feel  for  them  that's  in  his  clutch 

might]  tight  grip  on  you,  me  Maud,  an1  many  a  one 

i.  an'  you'd  better  come  up  in   front  an'  let  every  soul 
pray  hard  that  you  may  find  it  out  for  yourself.' 

"He  made  for  the  door  then,  an*  won't  come  back  in  a 
hurry.  I  know  his  kind.  It's  a  kind  God  don't  want  and  the 
devil  won't  have.  God  forgive  me  for  savin'  bo,  but  you'd 
think  so  too,  maybe,  if  you'd  had  'em  to  deal  with  an'  could 
just  certain  whether  they  had  a  soul  or  not.  I  Bead 
to  say  they  had,  an'  must  be  worked  over,  an'  I  don't  say  BOW 
rani :  only  there's  others  more  proinLsin'  to  Spend  your 
strength  on,  an'  I've  had  to  learn  to  let  his  kind  mostly  alone. 
The  Lord  knows.  He  made 'em,  an'  may  be  He'll  find  out  a 
til  after  a  while.  But  it's  a  poor  show  for  me  to  he  doubtin' 
about  any  human  bein'  when  I've  got  moself  to  remember." 

Jerry  was  silent,  and  for  a   few   moments  paced   restlessly 

"p and  down  the  floor  of  the  great  room  over  the  Mission  —  a 

iwb  anion  some  day  is  to  make  a  temporary  home  for  some 

who,  if  kept  from  old  haunts  for  even  a  few  days, 

fouldgain  a  strength  attainable  in  no  other  way.     Then,  as 

nw.it  wa-s  simply  an   Bnpartitioned   space,  far  enough  above 

lb*  su»et  to  hold  a  little  sense  of  quiet.     Ivies  ran  over  the 

.ami  the  cages  of  two  pet  mocking-birds  were  there. 

-kirds  that  twittered  restlessly  as  tie-  tall  figure  passed  by, 

•wl  chirped  impatiently  for  recognition.    It  rain-  in  a   mo 

"KiL  The  doors  of  the  cages  were  opened  and  the  pretty 

CWMtuw   perched    on    Jerry's    arm    and     thrust     their    heads 

i"*)  bi»  pockets  for  orumba     Jerry's  face  cleared.     From  some 
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corner  a  wriggling  meal-worm  was  produced,  and  a  mock  quar 
rel  began,  the  birds  making  fierce  little  dashes  at  the  worm 
and  at  each  other,  and  securing  the  morsel  at  last  with  a 
triumphant  whistle,  followed  by  a  flood  of  pure  clear  song. 

"  There's  heaps  o'  satisfaction  in  the  creatures,"  Jerry  said 
as  he  returned  them  to  the  cages  and  sat  down  before  them. 
"  Many's  the  time  I  come  here  'most  gone  from  tiredness  in 
the  meetin's,  an'  they  rest  me  so  I  can  go  at  it  again.  I  never 
knew  I  had  a  knack  for  'em  an'  could  learn  'em  anything,  till 
one  was  give  me,  an'  I  began  of  meself.  It's  the  same  way 
with  flowers.  They're  good  friends  o'  mine  now,  but  it's 
strange  to  think  o'  the  years  I  hardly  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  the  world.  I  can  look  back  now  an'  think  how 
things  were  in  Ireland,  but  I'd  no  sense  of  'em  then.  It  was  a 
pretty  country,  but  me  an'  mine  had  small  business  in  it  but 
to  break  the  laws  an'  then  curse  the  makers  of  'em.  You 
want  to  know  all  about  it,  an'  I'll  tell  you  now,  for  there'll 
never  be  a  better  time. 

The  Story  of  Jerry  MoAuley's  Life. 

Me  father  was  a  counterfeiter,  an'  ran  away  from  justice 
before  ever  I  can  remember  him.  There  was  a  lot  of  us,  an' 
they  put  me  with  me  grandmother.  She  was  old  an'  a  devout 
Romanist,  an'  many's  the  time  when  she  was  tellin'  her  beads  an' 
kissing  the  floor  for  penance,  I'd  shy  things  at  her  just  to  hear 
her  curse  an'  swear  at  me,  an'  then  she'd  back  to  her  knees. 
I'd  got  well  beyond  her  or  anybody  by  the  time  I  was  thirteen. 
They  let  me  run  loose.  I'd  no  schoolin',  an'  got  blows  for 
meat  and  drink  till  I  wished  meself  dead  many  a  time.  I 
thought  could  I  only  get  to  me  sister  in  America  I'd  be  near 
the  same  as  in  Paradise,  when  all  at  once  they  sent  me  to  her, 
an'  for  a  while  I  ran  errands  an'  helped  me  brother-in-law. 
But  I  was  tall  o'  my  years  an'  strong,  an'  had  no  fear  for  any 
man  livin',  an'  a  born  thief  as  well,  that  stealin'  came  nateral 
an'  easy;  an'  soon  I  was  in  a  den  on  Water  Street  learnin' 
to  be  a  prize-fighter,  an'  with  a  boat  on  the  river  for  thievin' 
at  night.    By  this  time  I  was  nineteen,  an'  I  don't  suppose  e 
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bigger  nuisance  an'  loafer  ever  stepped  above  ground.  I  made 
good  hauls,  for  the  river  police  didn't  amount  to  much  in  them 
days,  an'  it  was  pretty  easy  to  board  a  vessel  an'  take  what 
you  pleased.  The  Fourth  Ward  belonged  to  my  kind.  It's  bad 
enough  now,  but  it's  heaven  to  what  it  was  then. 

Now,  I'd  done  enough  to  send  me  to  prison  forty  times 
otct,  an'  I  knew  it,  but  that  didn't  make  it  any  easier  to  go 
there  for  something  I  hadn't  done.  A  crime  was  sworn  on  me 
by  some  that  hated  me  bad  an'  wanted  me  out  o'  the  way. 
Fifteen  years  in  prison !  That  was  the  sentence  I  got,  an'  I 
not  twenty  years  old.  That  hour  goin'  up  the  river  was  the 
toughest  I'd  ever  come  to.  I  was  mad  with  rage,  but  hand- 
cuffed and  forced  to  keep  quiet.  It  was  in  me  mind  to  kill 
me  keeper,  an'  I  marked  him  then.  '  Wait,'  said  I  to  meself, 
Til  be  even  with  you  some  day  if  I  have  to  hang  for  it.'  An' 
»hen  I  put  on  the  prison  dress  an'  they  shut  me  in,  I  knocked 
me  head  agin  the  wall,  an'  if  I  dared  I  would  a'  killed  meself. 
At  last  I  made  up  me  mind  I'd  obey  rules  an'  see  if  I  couldn't 
get  pardoned  out,  or  maybe  there'd  come  a  chance  of  escape, 
*n'  I  set  me  mind  toward  that. 

I  tried  it  for  two  years ;  learned  to  read,  and  had  a  pile  o' 
novels  they  let  us  buy;  an'  I  learned  carpet-weavin', 
&n?  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  agin  me.  But  then  I  grew 
feakly.  I'd  been  used  to  the  open  air  always,  an'  a  shut-in 
life  told  upon  me.  Then  I  got  ugly  an'  thought  it  was  no  use, 
an  then  they  punished  me.  Do  you  know  what  that  is?  It's 
•be  leather  collar  that  holds  an'  galls  you,  an'  you  strapped 
DP  by  the  arms  with  your  toes  just  touchin'  the  floor  ;  an'  it's 
•be  shower-bath  that  leaves  you  in  a  deiid  faint  till  another 
dash  brings  you  out.  I've  stood  it  all  an'  cursed  God  while  I 
™>-  I  was  that  desperate  I  would  have  killed  the  keeper,  but 
I  aw  no  chance  out  even  if  I  did. 

It  was  one  Sunday  morning.  I'd  been  in  prison  five  years. 
I  dragged  meself  into  the  chapel  an'  sat  down.  Then  I  heard 
»  voice  I  knew,  an'  I  looked  up.  There  by  the  chaplain  was  a 
"uo  I'd  beep  on  a  spree  with  many  an'  many  a  time, — Oi  ville 
Gardner.     He  stepped  down  off  the  platform.    "My  men," 
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says  he,  "  I've  no  right  anywhere  but  among  you,  for  I've  been 
one  of  you  in  sin,"  an'  then  he  prayed,  till  there  wasn't  a  dry 
eye  there  but  mine,  —  I  was  that  'shamed  to  be  seen  cryin',  but 
I  looked  at  him  an'  wondered  what  had  come  to  him  to  make 
him  so  different.  He  said  a  verse  that  struck  me,  an'  when  I 
got  into  me  cell  again  I  took  down  the  Bible  an'  began  to  hunt 
for  it.  I  read  awhile  till  I  found  somethin'  that  hit  the  Catho- 
lics, I  thought;  an'  I  pitched  me  Bible  down  an'  kicked  it  all 
round  the  cell.  "  The  vile  heretics ! "  I  says.  "  That's  the  way 
they  show  up  the  Catholics,  is  it  t "  It  was  the  verse  that  says : 
'Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times 
some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits 
and  doctrines  of  devils ;  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a 
hot  iron,  forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving 
of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth.' 

"  I'll  have  a  Catholic  Bible,"  says  I,  "  an'  not  this  thing  that 
no  decent  Catholic  would  touch  with  a  ten-foot  pole."  So  I 
got  me  a  Catholic  Bible  from  the  library,  but  it  was  pretty 
much  the  same,  only  more  lumbered  up  with  notes.  I  read 
'em  both,  an'  the  more  I  read  the  more  miserable  I  was. 

I  wanted  to  be  different.  I  thought  about  the  new  look  in 
Gardner's  face.  "What  makes  it?"  says  I,  "an'  if  he's  differ- 
ent, why  can't  I  be  ?  Now  if  I  send  for  the  priest,  he'll  set  me 
to  doin'  penance  an'  sayin'  so  many  prayers,  an'  all  such  like. 
The  chaplain  says  I'm  to  be  sorry  for  me  sins  an'  ask  God  to 
forgive  me.    Which  is  the  way,  I  wonder  ? " 

You  wouldn't  think  I'd  'a'  minded,  but  if  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple had  been  in  me  cell  I  couldn't  'a'  felt  worse  about  prayin'. 
I  kneeled  down,  blushin'  that  hot  as  I'd  never  done  in  me  life 
before,  an'  then  I'd  up  agin ;  an'  that's  the  way  it  was  three  or 
four  weeks  till  I  was  just  desperate.  Then  there  come  a  night 
when  I  said  I'd  pray  till  some  sense  come  to  me,  an'  if  it  didn't 
I'd  never  pray  again.  I  was  that  weak  an'  trembly  I  seemed 
as  if  I  could  die  easy  enough.  I  knelt  there  an'  waited  between 
the  times  I  prayed.  I  wouldn't  stir  from  me  knees.  Me  eyes 
were  shut.    I  was  in  an  agony,  an'  the  sweat  rollin'  from  me 
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face  in  big  drops,  an'  "God  l>e  merciful  to  me  a  sintv 
from  me  lips.     Then,  in  a  niinui''.  something  seemed  to  tx 
me.   Ibeardavoiee,  or  felt  [  heard  one  plain  enough.     It  said, 

■ilv.vm.  ii:v  .-.in-.,  which  are  many,  an  tbrgri 

To  the  day  o'  me  death  I'll  think  I  saw  a  light  about  me 

M'gmelled  somethiu  sweet  as  flowers  in  the  cell.      I  didn't 

now  if  I  was  alive  or  not    I  shouted  out,  ■  Oh,  praise  God ! 

praise  Godl" 

"Shut  your  noise,"  the  guard  said,  going  by.     "  What'.-,  the 

"Pw  found  Christ,"  I  says.     '•  Ml-  sins  are  all  forgiven  inc." 
•  III  n-jMirt  yon,"'  says  he,  an'  he  took  ma  number,  but  he 
iii'lu't  report  me. 

Will.  ih.  n.  seein'  how  it  had  come  to  me,  I  began  to  pray 

fctotbenv    I  was<|niet  an1  content  all  the  time,  an'  I  be! 

^'<mmI  for  me,  Ood'd  And  a  way  to  l«-t.  me  out  <>'  prison, 

Mi.ln't  pray  for  it  for  two  years,  but  just  worked  there  to  save 
i'  many  a  one  tamed  to  a  new  life  an'  stuck  to  it. 
Then  at  last  come  a  pardon  when  I'd  been  in  BOTes  years 
pist,  an'  I  came  back  down  the  river  to  New 

Ibm  was  never  a  lonesomer  man  alive.     I  wouldn't  go 

Fourth  Ward,  for  fear   I'd  be  tempt.. I.  an 

wandered  roand   tryhV  for  work,  till  one  day  I  mot  a  friend. 

me  to  a  lager-beer  saloon.     Li^-i-  heer  had  tome 

up  since  I  went  up  the  river.     I  didn't  know  it  was  any  more 

ii;in  root-beer;  they  said  it  wasn't.     But  that  first  night 

■M  for  mc.     Me  head  got  in  .1   buz/,  an'  in  a  week  or  two  I 

ethin'  stronger.     I  got  work  in  a  hat-shop,  an'  had 

pwd  wages,  but  a  strike  come,  an'  I   led  it  an'  lost  the  place. 

"  was  war  time,  an'  I  went  into  the  bounty  business  —  a  ras- 

afly  business  too.     Then  I  had  a  boat  on  the  river  again.     I'd 

•"■v  Rolen  good*  of  the  Bailors,  an'  then  make  'em  enlist  for 

faro*  bein' arrested,  an'  I  took  the  bounty.     The  end  o'  the 

"•'•topped  this,  an"  then  I  stuck  to  the  river,  buyin'  and  sell  in' 

■■ggled  goods  an'  payin'  all   I  could   in  counterfeit  money. 

ft>  joo  rememl  a  the  Idaho  burned  in  the  East  Rivert 
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ICe  an'  me  partners  rowed  out,  —  not  to  save  life,  but  to  rob; 

but  (ThfiO  we  saw 'em  screaiuin'  in  the  w i   9*e  turned  toan' 

helped  '.in,  though  one  o'  me  partners  in  the  boat  said  we'd 

make  a  pile  piokin'  up  coats  an'  hats. 

Often  an'  often  I  was  sliot  at     Do  you  think  I  di.ln't  n»- 
member  what  I'd  had  given  me,  an'  how  I'd  lost  itf    I  didnt 

pray.  I  didnt  dare  to.      I  kept  under  liquor  all  tin-  time  tO  bead 

off  thinkin',  for  I  said  God  was  done  with an'  I  was  OODfld 

far  bell  sun'  an'  certain. 

About  this  time,  one  night  I'd  gone  over  to  Brooklyn  very 
drank;       too  drank  to  do  me  share  o'  the  work  we'd  lai'l 

that    night,  an'  as  me  partner  boarded  the  ship  we  were 
after  1  dipped  an'  fell  overboard  an'   went    under  liki 
An  eddy  carried  me  off,  and  the  boat  went  another  way.    I 
knew   I   was  'liownin'.  for   I  went  down  twice,  an'  in  ma 
treinity  I  railed  on  God  though   I   felt  too  mean  to  do  it    It 
seemed  as  it'  I  was  lifted  up  an'  the  hoat  brought  tome.     1  got 
hold  of  it  somehow,  I  don't  just  know  how.     The  water  had 
sobered  me.     When  I  was  in  it,  I  heard,  plain  as  if  a  Vi 
spoke  to  mo,  'Jerry,  you've  been  tamed  for  the  last'  time. 
out  on   that  river  agin  an'  you'll   never  have  another  cba i 

I  was  mud.     I  went,  home  an*  drank  an' drank  an' drank. 
I  was  sodden  with  drink,  an'  as  awful  lookin'  a  case, —  mor3 
so.  than  you've  ever  laid  eyes  on.      An'  oh,  the  W  "iff 

thoughts.     It  was  the  John  Allen  excitement  then,  an'  I  beard 
the  singin"  an'  was  sick  with  rememberin',  an'  yet  drinl  U 
an'  night  to  drown  it  all. 

A  eit  v  missionary  ejime  in  one  day  to  the  house  on  Cherry 
Street  where  I  boarded.  He  shied  a  bit  when  he  saw  DM  Bl 
the  top  o'  the  stairs  —  a  head  like  ;i  mop,  an'  an  old  red  shirt. 
ll.'il  been  pitched  down  stairs  by  fellers  like  me,  and  I'd  ■ 
done  it  meself  once.  I  hung  round  while  he  went  in  a  r 
thinkin'  ma\  lie  lie  could  get  me  a  job  of  honest  work,  an'  when 
lie  come  out  I  told  him  so.  lie  asked  me  to  step  out  on  the 
pavement,  lie  gald  afterward  I  was  that  evil-lookin'  ho  was 
afraid  o'  me,  an'  he  didn't  know  what  I  might  do.  So 
the  street  I  went,  an'  ho   took  me  straight  to  the   H.o 
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MJagion,  an'  there  we  had  a  long  talk,  an'  a  gentleman  wanted 
me  to  sign  the  pledge.  "  It's  no  use,"  says  I ;  "  I  shall  break 
i"  "Ask  God  to  keep  you  from  breaking  it,"  he  said.  I 
thought  a  minute,  an'  then  I  signed  it  an'  went  home.  Me 
partner  was  there,  an'  he  laughed  himself  hoarse  when  I  told 
him.  He  had  a  bottle  o'  gin  in  his  hand  that  very  minute. 
"You!"  he  says.  "Here,  drink!"  I  took  the  glass  an' 
drank.  "That's  the  last  glass  I'll  ever  take,"  says  I.  "Yes," 
says  he,  "  till  the  next  one." 

I'd  hardly  swallowed  it  when  who  should  come  in  but  the 
missionary.  We  went  out  together,  an'  I  told  him  I  was  dead 
broke  an'  hungry,  an'  I  would  have  to  go  on  the  river  again 
once  more  anyhow.  "  Jerry,"  says  he,  "  before  you  shall  ever 
do  that  again  I'll  take  off  this  coat  an'  pawn  it."  The  coat 
was  thin  an'  old.  I  knew  he  was  poor,  an'  it  went  to  me  heart 
that  he'd  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  He  went  away  a  minute, 
u'  when  he  come  back  he  brought  me  fifty  cents.  An'  he 
ty  on  helpin'.  He  followed  me  up  day  after  day,  an'  at  last 
one  night  at  his  house,  where  he'd  had  me  to  tea  an'  there  was 
ongin'  and  prayin'  afterwards,  I  prayed  meself  once  more,  an' 
believed  I  should  be  forgiven.  There  wasn't  any  shoutin'  this 
time,  but  there  was  quiet  an'  peace. 

It  was  a  hard  pull.  I  got  work  now  and  then,  but  more 
often  not.  An'  then  everybody  thought  I  was  shammin' 
'or  what  I  could  get  out  of  it.  I  didn't  wonder,  an'  I  helped  it 
along  by  tloing  what  you'd  never  believe, —  I  caved  in  again. 
Three  times  I  was  drunk,  an'  do  you  know  what  did  it '. 
Tobacco.  That's  why  I'm  so  down  on  tobacco  now.  Chew 
an  smoke,  an'  there'll  be  a  steady  cravin'  for  somethin',  an' 
mostly  it  ends  in  whiskey.  A  man  that  honestly  wants  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  him  has  got  to  be  clean,  I  tell  you,  inside 
an'  out.  He's  got  to  shut  down  on  all  his  old  dirty  tricks, 
or  he's  gone.     That's  the  way  I  found  it. 

I  was  married  by  this  time  to  Maria,  an'  she's  been  God's 
help  from  that  day  to  this,  an'  often  we  talked  about  some  way 
to  get  at  the  poor  souls  in  the  Fourth  "Ward.  We  were 
<Wn'  day'g  work,  both  of  us,  an'  poor  as  poor  could  be.    But 
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we  said,  "Why  have  we  both  been  used  to  filth  an'  nastiness, 
an'  all  else,  if  not  so's  to  know  how  to  help  some  others  out  of 
it."  An'  one  day  I  had  a  sort  o'  vision.  I  thought  we  had 
a  house  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  an'  a  big  bath,  an'  a  stream 
o'  people  comin'  in.  I  washed  'em  outside  an'  the  Lord 
washed  'em  inside,  an'  I  cried  as  I  thought,  "  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  do  that  for  Jesus'  sake."  "  Do  it  for  one  if  you  can't  for 
more,"  said  Maria,  an'  that's  the  way  we  begun  in  an  old  rook- 
ery of  a  house,  in  one  room,  an'  a  little  sign  hung  out, 

"THE  HELPING  HAND  FOR  MEN." 

You'd  never  believe  how  many  that  sign  drew  in.  We  did 
what  we  could,  an'  when  Thanksgivin'  Day  came,  friends  gave 
us  a  good  dinner  for  all.  Afterwards  there  was  a  meetin',  an' 
it  was  so  blessed  we  were  moved  to  say  they  should  all  come 
the  next  night.  From  that  day  to  this, —  first  in  the  old 
buildin',  an'  then  in  this,  the  new  one, —  there's  been  a  meetin' 
every  night  in  the  year,  an'  now  it's  hundreds, — yes,  thousands 

—  that  can  say  the  Water  Street  Mission  was  their  help  to 
a  new  life. 

Day  an'  night  we  work, — you  know  how.  My  life  is 
slowly  but  surely  goin'  from  me.  I  feel  it,  but  livin'  or  dyin' 
it's  the  Lord's.  All  these  years  He  has  held  me,  but  I  don't 
know  now  but  that  I'd  have  fallen  again  if  I  hadn't  been 
so  busy  holdin'  on  to  others.    An'  that's  the  way  to  keep  men, 

—  set  'em  to  work.  The  minute  they  say  they're  sick  o'  the 
old  ways,  start  'em  to  pull  in  somebody  else.  You  see  when 
your  soul  is  just  on  fire,  longin'  to  get  at  every  wretch  an' 
bring  him  into  the  fold,  there's  no  time  for  your  old  tricks,  an' 
no  wantin'  to  try  'em  again.  I  could  talk  a  month  tellin' 
of  one  an'  another  that's  been  here.  Oh,  there's  stories  if  one 
but  knew  'em !  An'  not  a  day  that  you  don't  know  there  ain't 
a  bummer  in  the  Fourth  Ward  so  low  down  but  what  the  Lord 
can  pick  him  out  o'  the  gutter  an'  set  him  on  his  feet.  That's 
why  I  tell  me  story  an'  everthin'  right  out  an'  plain.  There's 
times  I'm  dead  sick  o'  rememberin'  it,  but  I  have  to  do  it, 
an'  them  very  times  seem  the  ones  that  help  most.    An'  as 


can    move,  may   1   never  be  ashamed  to  t-  II 
saved  from. 

This  was  Jerry's  story  in  Ibe  days  in  which  Water  Street 
Hill  counted  him  its  peculiar  product  and  property  Kv.n  i  In  a 
hicyeshad  turned  toward  a  haunt  of  floe  not  s<>  plain  to  tfafl 
outward  eye,  hut  as  full  of  need  as  any  den  in  the  lower  wards  ' 
of  the  city,  the  Cremorne  Garden,  on  Thirty  aecond  Street,  To 
the  ordinary   piiMTTir trj   there   w«-n-    few   indications  ■ 

needed   him;  hut  Jerry  knew,  and  after  long  disc ussi. -n 
iwl  mocfa  opposition  the  Onmonu  >n  was  opened  Bond  he 

took  charge  of  the  work.    Booh  a  lifeaaJerrj  led  ia  tin- days 
of  his  wickedness  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  an. I  lu- 
ll the  age  of  forty-five.     He  had   long  been   ailing  and 
that  his  cali   home  would  come  suddenly.     On  the  day 
ot«  t.)  his  death  he  whs  in  the  1  ■•  ■  - 1  of  spii  its.     Thai  night 
tkeo  with  ;i  Bevere  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.     While 
apxting  every  moment  would  be  his  last, he  aaid  in  an  almost 
Band  the  converts  of  th<   liaaton,  pointing 

a|iiranls  as  he  spoke.  u  It's  all  right."    ne  was  too  weak  to  say 

more.  Aaothex  hemorrhage  catne,  and  bis  spirit  took  its  Bight 

Oa  tl  •  ing  Sunday  afternoon    Kroudwny  Taliernaola 

»*u thronged  by  a  vast  audience  assrm  I  >)ed  to  pay  a  hist  tiih- 
"te  of  respect  to  the  dead.  Hundreds  were  unable  k>  obtain 
Wtrance.  Prominent  clergymen  conducted  the  solemn  and 
inVcting  service,  and  the  Tabernacle  choir  sang  with  tender 
pub*, 

"  We.  loo,  must  come  to  the  river  stele. 
One  by  one,  one  by  one  ; 
We're  nearer  it*  brink  ttch  cvrning  tide, 
One  by  one.  one  by  ono." 

''"'  two  hours  a  constant  stream  of  friends  passed  by  the 
1  to  take  a  last  look  a!  Jerry'a  face. 

Doling  the  services  a  gentleman  was  standing  at  the 
fltanc*  of  the  Tabernacle,  when  a  shabby-looking  old  man, 

1  W  been  Lounging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  ap- 
P^onei and  aaid; 


a 
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"  Beg  pardin',  sir,  but  seein'  as  you  were  kinnected  hew, 
and  seein'  as  how  I  ain't  posted  on  ways  and  things,  I  thought 
I'd  ask  you  a  favor." 

The  listener  was  turning  away,  expecting  an  untimely 
appeal  for  alms.  But  the  old  man  said,  "  I've  heerd  ifs  the 
right  thing  to  send  flowers  and  sich  to  put  on  the  coffin  of  any 
one  who's  bin  good  to  you.  "Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  I've 
got  the  rights  of  it  or  not.  But  there's  somethin'  here  for 
Jerry." 

He  took  off  his  tall,  battered  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  felt  in  it 
with  trembling  fingers.  "  It  ain't  no  great  shakes,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  out  a  little  bunch  of  white  flowers.  Then  looking 
up,  as  though  to  read  in  the  face  of  his  listener  approval  or  dis- 
approval, he  went  on,  apologetically :  "  They're  no  great 
shakes,  I  allow,  and  I  'spect  they  mayn't  set  off  the  roses  and 
things  rich  people  send.  I'm  a  poor  man,  you  know,  but  when 
I  heerd  as  Jerry  was  gone,  I  gets  up  and  says  to  myself, '  Go 
on  and  do  what's  fash'n'ble ;  that's  the  way  folks  do  when  they 
want  to  show  a  dead  man's  done  a  heap  for  'em.'  So  there 
they  are." 

They  were  handed  to  the  usher. 

"  And  when  you  drop  'em  with  the  rest,  though  they  ain't 
no  great  shakes,"  he  added,  with  the  old  apologetic  look, 
"  Jerry,  who  was  my  friend,  '11  know,"  and  his  voice  trembled ; 
"  he'll  know  they  come  from  old  Joe  Chappy." 

"  What  did  he  do  for  you  ? "  his  listener  ventured. 

"  A  great  deal,"  the  old  man  replied.  "  But  it's  long  ago 
now.  My  gal  had  gone  to  the  bad,  and  was  dyin'  without  ever 
a  bite  for  her  to  eat.  I  got  around  drunk,  but  it  sobered  me, 
and  I  hustled  about  to  hunt  up  some  good  man.  They  asked 
if  she  went  to  Sunday  School  and  all  that.  O'  course  she 
didn't.  How  cud  the  poor  gal  ?  Well,  they  called  her  names, 
sed  she  was  a  child  o'  wrath,  and  I  went  away  broken-hearted, 
when  I  come  acrost  Jerry,  and  he  went  home  with  me  and 
comforted  me,  and  he  sed  Almighty  God  wouldn't  be  rough  on 
a  poor  gal  what  didn't  know  no  better.  She  died  then,  but  I 
ain't  forgot  Jerry,  no,  nor  never  will." 
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already  gone  out  into  the  world.    S.  H.  Hadley,  the  younger, 
born  in  1843,  shall  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way  and  words : 

S.  H.  Hadley 's  Story. 

A  friend,  who  was  the  miller  of  the  county,  told  me  he 
would  never  speak  to  me  again  if  I  did  not  drink,  and  that  he 
would  think  I  had  some  grudge  against  him  or  felt  myself 
above  him  socially.  I  took  the  bottle  after  he  had  coaxed  me 
a  full  half  hour,  and  put  it  to  my  lips  and  drank.  Will  I  ever 
forget  that  moment?  The  vow  I  had  made  to  my  mother  was 
broken,  and  the  devil  came  in  and  took  full  possession.  My 
mother  died  a  short  time  after  this,  happ^Hy  in  ignorance  of  my 
sin.  I  was  away  from  home  that  day,  butcher  last  words  were, 
"  Tell  Hopkins  to  meet  me  in  Heaven." 

By  the  side  of  my  dead  mother,  I  vowed  never  to  drink 
again,  but  in  three  days  yielded  to  the  temptation.  It  was  thus 
far  only  occasional.  My  father  died,  and  I  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  village  doctor,  who  was  himself  a  heavy 
drinker,  though  a  brilliant  member  of  the  profession.  Both  of 
us  went  down  swiftly,  the  doctor  soon  drinking  himself  to 
death.  I  left  the  place,  and  after  a  little  experience  as  travel- 
ing salesman,  became  a  professional  gambler,  and  for  fifteen 
years  followed  this  life.  In  1870  I  came  to  New  York,  where 
I  had  a  fine  position  offered  me,  which  I  soon  lost.  Delirium 
tremens  came  more  than  once,  and  in  spite  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution the  time  was  reached  when  I  knew  that  death  must  soon 
result. 

One  Tuesday  evening  I  sat  in  a  saloon  in  Harlem,  a  home- 
less, friendless,  dying  drunkard.  I  had  pawned  or  sold  every- 
thing that  would  bring  drink.  I  could  not  sleep  unless  I  was 
drunk.  I  had  not  eaten  for  days,  and  for  four  nights  preced- 
ing I  had  suffered  with  delirium  tremens,  or  the  horrors,  from 
midnight  till  morning.  I  had  often  said,  "I  will  never  be  a 
tramp.  I  will  never  be  cornered.  When  that  time  comes,  if 
it  ever  does,  I  will  find  a  home  in  the  bottom  of  the  river." 
But  the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  when  that  time  did  come  I  was 
not  able  to  walk  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  river.     As  I  sat 
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> thinking)  I  seemed  t<>  be]  some  great  and  mighty  pras- 
fflcr.  I  did  not  know  then  what  it  tras.    I  walked  up  to  the 

tor,  and  pounding  it  with  my  fist  till  I  made  the  glasses  rattle, 
I  aid  I  would  never  lake  another  drink  if  I  died  in  the  street, 
Mil  1  felt  as  though  that  would  happen  before  morning. 

said,  "  If  you  want  to  keep  this  promise  go  and 
i  ronraelf  locked  up."  I  went  to  the  nearest  station  house 
mil  had  myself  looked  up.  I  was  put  in  a  DaXTOW  ''■11.  and  it 
seemed  as  though  all  the  demons  that  could  find  room  came 
into  that  piece  with  me.  This  was  not  ull  the  company  I  had 
Nu.  thai  dew  Spirit  that  came  to  me  in  the  saloon 
mu  present  and  Slid,  "  Way." 

I  did  pray,  and  kept  on  praying.     When  I  was  released  I 

ray  to  my  brother's  house,  where  every  care  was 

Oft     While-  lying  in  bed  the  admonishing  spirit  never 

left  me,  ami  when  I  arose  the  following  Sunday  morning  I  fell 

lliat  that  day  would  decide  my  fate.     Toward  evening  it  came 

my  head   to  go  over  to  the  Cremorne  Mission  and  hear 

Jerry  McAuh 

I  Irani  The  house  was  packed,  and  with  great  difficulty  I 
made  my  way  to  the  space  near  the  platform.  Them  1  SAW 
the  apostle  to  the  drunkard  and  outra  MeAuley.     lie 

"He  and  amid  deep  silence  told  his  experience.  There  was 
ronething  about  this  man  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  and 

II  found  myself  Mying,  "I  wonder  if   God  can  save  me." 
I  listened  to  tin-  testimony  of  many  who  had  been  saved 
,r"m  nini,  and  I  made  up  my  mind   that  I  would  be  saved  or 
there.     When  the  invitation  to  kneel  for  prayer  was 
knelt  down  with  qnite  a  crowd  of  drunkards.     I  was  a 
hanger,  bat  1  felt  I  had  sympathy,  and  it  helped  me 
Jerry  made  the  first  prayer.      I  shall   ncer  forget  it.      II.-  said. 
Dew  Saviour,  won't  you  hmk  down  on  these  poor  souls  I 
toe/need  your  help.  Lord;  they  can't  get  along  without   it. 
>s,  these  poor  simii-i •-.  have  got  themselves  into  a 
i\     Won't  yon  help  them  out  I     Speak  to  them,  Lord. 
iky  fa  ;  Allien." 

TVn  Jerry  said,  "  Now,  all  kei  our  knees,  and  keep 
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praying  while  I  ask  these  dear  souls  to  pray  for  themselves." 
He  spoke  to  one  after  another  as  he  placed  his  hands  on  their 
heads.  "  Brother,  you  pray.  Now  tell  the  Lord  just  what  you 
want  Him  to  do  for  you." 

How  I  trembled  as  he  approached  me.  I  felt  like  backing 
out.  The  devil  knelt  by  my  side  and  whispered  in  my  ear.  re- 
minding me  of  crimes  I  had  forgotten  for  months.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  such  and  such  matters  if  you  start 
to  be  a  Christian  to-night  ?  Now  you  can't  afford  to  make  a 
mistake.  Hadn't  you  better  think  this  matter  over  awhile, 
and  try  to  fix  up  some  of  the  troubles  you  are  in,  and  then 
start?" 

Oh,  what  a  conflict  was  going  on  for  my  poor  soul !  Jerry's 
hand  was  on  my  head.  He  said,  "Brother,  pray."  I  said. 
"  Can't  you  pray  for  me  ? "  Jerry  said,  "  All  the  prayers  in 
the  world  won't  save  you  unless  you  pray  for  yourself." 

I  halted  but  a  moment,  and  then  I  said  with  breaking 
heart,  "  Dear  Jesus,  can  you  help  me  ? " 

Never  can  I  describe  that  moment.  Although  my  soul  had 
been  filled  with  indescribable  gloom,  I  felt  the  glorious  bright- 
ness of  the  noonday  sun  shine  into  my  heart.  I  felt  I  was  a 
free  man. 

From  that  moment  to  this  I  have  never  tasted  a  drink  of 
whiskey,  and  I  have  never  seen  enough  money  to  make  me  take 
one.  I  promised  God  that  night  that  if  He  would  take  away 
the  appetite  for  strong  drink  I  would  work  for  Him  all  my 
life.  He  has  done  His  part,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
mine.  It  took  four  years  to  make  my  brother  believe  I  was  in 
earnest.  He  believed  it  fast  enough  when  he  was  converted 
himself.  He  is  a  splendid-looking  man,  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  is  doing  rescue  work,  and  will  as  long  as  he  lives,  with  all 
his  money  and  all  his  strength.  He  had  a  newspaper  run  in 
the  interest  of  gin-mills,  and  the  day  after  he  was  converted  he 
cut  out  every  advertisement  that  they  had  given  him.  "  This 
paper  is  converted,  too,"  lie  said,  and  it  was  a  queer  looking 
paper  when  he  got  through. 

I  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Water  Street  Mission 
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*ft«r  I  had  been  working  with  all  my  might  for  fourteen  in 
the  Cremorne,  ami  hore  I  urn  settled  with  my  Wife  Mild  two 
:k- <>f  whom  everybody  in  tin?  wanl  knows 
as  well  as  c  rry.    "  Mother  £  i"  tbq 

all  <  in  low  in  funds  often,  for  it  costs  £1,000 

a  year  to  earn- on  the  work.     When  a  man  starts  on  a  tx 
life  the  odds  are  often  against  him.  and  he  must  be  helped  Em 
awhile  with  food,  clothing,  and  whatever  else  may  in-  wanted. 
&•'  •    is   "coffee  night"  at   the  Mission  room 

poor  discouraged   fellow,  who  has  been  looking  f"i 
work  and  (bond  none,  and  :  ihort  commons  a  wholi 

week,  drifts  in  In  a  Fternoon,  knowing  that  he  will 

get  a  «uj.  of  i-oif.  idwich  in  the  evening.    There  are 

-y  of  bummers  and  tramps  in  our  Saturday  night  crowd, 
and  some  a;  worse  than  either,  too.      We  weed  out  a 

few.  hut   we  try  i"  keep  Dearly   all,  for  who  knows  what 

ipty  fU|>s  an-  placed  on  tin-  scats    ami 
each  max  ip  as  he  sits  down,  and  patiently  waits  for 

hours.  a  o'clock  our  own  workers  tarry  the  l>ig  i-oliee 

pots  among  the  audience,  and  laugh  for  joy  as  they  see  tin 
look  on  some  of  the  faces.  The  men  begin  to  pile  in  by  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  though  our  service  docs  aol 
begin  till  half-]>ast  seven.  Time  is  of  no  account  with  them, 
you  know,  and  the  n-»ra  is  packed  full  in  half  an  hour. 
\\V  are  often  obliged  to  lock  the  doors  and  turn  the  rest  away. 
Many  ha  here  else  to  go.    After  lunch  wo  have  a  service 

of  song,  followed  by  an  experience  i &ing,  lasting  till  half 

past  hen  the  men  deport.     Most  of  them  sleep  in  cheap 

100ms  or  police  station-houses,  though  some  walk  the 
streets  all  night.  On  several  cold  nights  this  winter  we  let 
some  of  then  a  the  floor  of  tin-   Mission  room  all  night. 

Coffee  night  is  one  of  our  institutions,  an  I  ■  I  e.i  ■.  .  :■  h  <_ 

crov  ally  a  pretty  tough  one. 

i  matter  how  dirty,  how  vicious,  how  depraved  a  man 
may  be,  he  will  find  a  welcome  here.  We  will  take  him  down 
stairs  and  wash  him.  If  be  is  sick  we  will  bave  a  doctor 
for  him,  or  get  him  into  a  hospital,  and  we  won't,  lose  sight  of 
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him,  and  we  will  bury  him  if  he  dies.    There  is  hope  for  all  of 
them  if  they  once  begin  to  pray. 

Plainly  Jerry  has  found  such  a  successor  as  he  himself  would 
have  chosen,  and  the  work  he  loved  goes  on  as  he  would  have 
had  it.  The  doors  of  the  little  Mission  swing  inward  for 
all  comers,  and  the  voices  of  men  who  have  found  here  refuge 
and  hope  are  always  sending  out  into  the  night  the  call, — 

"  Calling  now  to  thee,  prodigal. 

Calling  now  to  thee, 
Thou  hast  wandered  far  away. 

But  He's  calling  now  to  thee." 
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WHY  ••  Slaughter  "  Alloy,  who  shall  say,  since  among  it* 
Inhabitants  not  one  can  telL  No  map  of  New  York 
nobis  ih.-  Dame,  bul  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants reports  that  it  was  once  Butcher  Alley  one  may  conclude 
things:  cither  that  more  than  one  murder  done  at  this 
point  ha*  given  it  right  to  the  name,  or  I  hut  it  has  arisen  from 
the  daughter  <>t  the  innocents,  —  the  babies,  who  die  here 
in  gummer  like  nits  in  a  hole.  And  in  the  old  days,  when  this 
whole  seething,  turbulent  spot  was  quiet  meadows  sloping  to 
East  River,  there  may  have  Ween,  as  vague  tradition  in- 
dicates, an  actual  slaughter-house,  cleaner,  we  will  warrant, 
than  any  successor  found  to-day. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  tho  name  has  established  its  right  to  per- 
manence, ami  die  alley  shall  make  its  revelation  of  what  one 
form  of  New  Yurk  tenement  house  has  for  its  wcupants. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  story  of  old  New  York,  Roose- 
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velt  Street,  through  ■.'.  liii'h  wo  pass,  is  itself  a  bit  of  history, 
the  name  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  whose 
houses   once   covered    this    favorite    Bite.      Who  owns    the    tall 

tenement  -houses  that   htm  taken  their  place  it  is  not  alv. 
easy  to  tell,  since  many  owners  hide  behind  an  agent  who  must 
shoulder   the   responsibility    of  the    hideous  conditions  to  be 
found  in  most  of  them.     They  sire  chiefly  five-story  buildings, 


kntkanck  t>>  k  TBitaasHt- n  ami  allst. 

The  door  it  the  left  lead*  directly  Into  a  tenement.    Tin-  archway  at  <l\v  HkIii  l»  a  dark 
way  leading  U>  filthy  yard*  and  IniuuwnUi  In  the  rcmr. 

run  up  with  the  one  object  of  getting  as  many  rooms  into  the 
space  as  it  will  hold,  and   with  an  absolute  ignoring  <.f  tin- 
means  by    which  light,  air,  and  sunshine  are  to  enter, 
way  up  the  street  there  opens  suddenly    from   it  a  nana* 
alley  ending  in  a  blank  wall.     If  the  bouses  are    no  In 
they  seem  so  here,  for  outstretched  arms  can  touch  the  v 
on    either  side  ;  and,  even   as  we  go,  a   voice  behind,  rich  in 
brogue  and  thick  with  the  first  stages  of  whiskey's  effects, » 
saying  to  a  companion, — 
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Bore,  thin,  an'  I  wouldn't  be  livin'  anywhere  else  at  all, 
for  whin  wan    is  »  bit  unstiilily.  an'   there's   DO   knowin'  where 

r.  be  buulia'  him,  shape  it's  the  walls  that  holdg  ye, 

an'  there's  no  fallin'.     Long  lifo  to  the  alley,  an'  bad  'cess  to 
thim  that  talks  o'  layin'  its  walls  low.  m  I." 

The  doctor  who  comes  to  the  Mission  once  or  twice  weekly 
is  a  gentle-looking  woman,  a  little  beyond  middle  life, 

irge  share  of  her  time  ami  professional  service  to 
|Kjor  of  this  wretched  locality  without  the  least  expect. i 
tion  of  reward  save  the  approbation  of  Him  who  said,  "Inas- 
iiave  done  it  onto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  i! 

••  If  you  want  to  know  how  some  of  the  poor  souls  in  the 

il  <]ie,  come  with  me,"  she  said  to  me  one 

[1  is  safe  enough  now,  but  ten  years  ago  not  the  b 

would    have  gone  up  that  alley  alone.     Even    now  they 

ice  kirk  a  missionary  down  stairs,  or  you  encounter  a 

drunken   pair  clinch  rolling  at  their  leisure  from  top 

Ottom.     But    we  can  go  up  safely,   though  I    warn   you 

in.  In.     Often,   well-seasoned   as   I  am,  I 

•  ii-   to  the  hallway  and  lean  over  the  stairs  for  a 

br>  imethinga  shade  less  nauseous.    Come." 

oiling  at    the  entrance  to   the  alley,  I   hesitated  and 

from  further    attempt   to  penetrate  the 

these  shadows.      Over   the  stones,  slimy  with  inde 

eked  our  way  through  garbage  and  refuse 

erf  every  order      Above,  a  frow-o,  n   1. Hiked  out  with  an 

* 

oath,  followed  by  more  as  a  neighbor's  head  emerged  from  the 

vimlow  helnw  and  tossed  back  ii  replv  which  evidently  meant 

u»  re-opening  of  old  hostilities.     The  voices  bad  risen  to  a 

the  low  door  at  the  end  or  the  alley  and 

begin  the  ascent  uf  the  stairs,  on  which  something  moved, 

king  close  to  the  wall,  damp   with  the  exhalations  from 

pay  and  sewer.     It  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  that  it 

*a*a girli-li  figure  waiting  silently  for  us  to  pass  on,  but  the 

doctor  passed.     The  girl  had  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 

hint  still  lower  as  the  doctor  said,— 


for  the  door  Im-Iow.  A  sliullliiii^  stop  followed  her.  It  was  a 
man  who  had  Ih'oii  lurking  in  some  niche  al>ove,  and  who  held 
to  the  shaky  stair-rail    as    he  descended,  looking  back    for  fl 

moment,  with  an  evil  glance  felt  rather  than  seen.    On  tl 
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next  flight  —  darker,  if  that  were  possible,  than  the  last  — 
three  or  (our  children  wen.'  quarreling,  with  oaths  caught  from 

I  with  a  horrible  fluency.    One  of  I 
caug!  doctor's  hand  as  aed. 

Mammy's  lookin'  for  yon,"  she  mid.    ••  she's  crn/.v  most, 
an'  I've  been  watcliin"  ft*  you." 

"  Wlio  wouhln'  in  such  a  hotel"  another  vi 

il  of  tin-  d  :  form  appeared  from 

above  and  fell  its  way  toward 

"Who,  ini  doctor  murmured  under  her  breath, 

use.    Our  eyes,  «  hich  bad  gradually  accustomed 
o  the  darkness,  could  now  dimly  make  out  doon 
here  ami  there,  one  of  which  the  doctor  opened  and  passed 
through.     A  dim  light  came  from  windov  ed  with  dirt. 

It  fell  on  little  save  n  the  same  dirty  condition,  and  a 

mattress  black  with  a^e  in  one  corner  on  the  floor;  a  tiny  cook- 
ing-stove, one  leg  gone  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  brick;  a 
table  propped  against  the  wall  for  the  same  reason;  and  a 
singl-  On  a  shelf  were  a  few  dishes,  and  on  the 

a  an  old  tomato-can  held  water.     No  wild  beast's  den  eould 
a  more  hopeless  prospect  tor  a  human  being,  yet  on  this 
:  king  lay,  and  turned  la  s  toward  the 

took  the  bony  hand  for  i  moment,  feeling 
polaa  mechanically. 

"1  n  at   il   again,"  the  husky  voire  vv  1 1  ispered.     "He 

went  off  with  the  saucepan  and  one  of  the  coverlets  this  morn 
an*  by  this  time  they're  drank  up.     It  don't  make  any 
matter.     I'll  be  done  in  a  day  or  two  now 

The  fact  was  so  evident  that  n<>  comment  was  possible,  nor 
did   '  any.      The  child  who  had   followed  us 

brought  some  water  in  a  tin  basin,  and  watched  while  the  pain- 
drawn,  pallid  [ace  was  sponged  off.  But  even  alleviation  was 
impossible  in  such  surroundings,  and  death  was  too  near  for 
nipt  to  better  things.  An  old  Irishwoman,  bent  and 
twisted  with  rheumatism,  hobbled  in.  and  nodded  with  an  at- 
tpt  at  cheerfulness. 

an'  it's  a  beautiful  breakfast  she's  aftheratin',  an'  I 
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makin' it  wfd  ma  0WI1  hands.     A    hit  ..'  ilegant  beef,  an'  tay 

staong  enough  »•>  float  tea  egg.    That'll  kupe  ber  up  an'  ti 

the  day,  but  a  iver,  she  nron'1  go  lo  hos- 

pital, an'  small  blame  to  ber.     Ye  needn't 
Me  i  i  her,  an'  on  that  mortherin'  villain  of  a  Dio 

that's  dhranh  op  i  iok  <•'  furniture,  an'  may  it  choke  him 

unbeknownst  an'  ataok  forever  in  tbeeril  throat  of  him.    Tuk« 

a  peep  at  'i'ini  u  yaa  go  by,  l>oo- 

.  an'  all  the  saints  make 

yiT    l**!  for  it.     It's  naught    else 

iv  bat 

a    wish,  an' 
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■miriness.  In  the  back  room  three  lads,  also  asleep,  lay  across 
t  bed,  and  on  the  floor  was  stretched  a  woman,  her  sodden 
face,  with  a  great  bruise  over  one  eye,  indicating  what  kind  of 
orgie  had  been  held  there.    The  doctor  closed  the  door. 

At  the  top  of  the  house  we  entered  a  low  and  narrow  room 
under  the  eaves;  the  bed  was  pushed  as  far  as  it  would  go 
against  the  sloping  wall;  a  chair  or  two,  a  small  table,  and  a 
tiny  cooking-stove,  over  which  a  man  bent  stirring  something 
in  a  saucepan,  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  room.  So  deadly 
and  heavy  was  the  smell,  as  the  door  opened,  that  a  mighty 
effort  was  necessary  before  I  could  enter  at  all. 

"She's  a  grain  easier,  but  only  a  grain,"  said  the  man,  com- 
ing forward  and  addressing  the  doctor.  "  She's  been  prayin' 
to  be  released,  if  it's  the  Lord's  will,  an'  I've  come  to  be  willin'. 
I-ook  at  her." 

The  bandages  had  been  removed,  and  I  saw  a  painful  sight ; 
•sneer  of  the  face  and  head ;  yet  life  enough  in  the  poor  lips  to 
smile  in  the  doctor's  face. 

"I'm  most  through,  ain't  I?"  she  whispered.  "O,  I 
hope  so;  I  want  to  go,  but  I'm  willin'  to  wait." 

"  Yes,  you  are  almost  through,"  answered  the  kind  voice  of 
the  doctor.    "  You  have  only  a  day  or  two  longer." 

The  man  knelt  by  the  bed,  shaking  with  sobs,  and  the  doc- 
tor prayed  for  release,  for  patience  and  strength  to  bear  what- 
CT«r  pain  must  still  be  borne. 

"  That  does  me  good,"  the  dying  woman  whispered.  "  Come 
tomorrow  an'  every  day  till  I'm  gone." 

With  a  pressure  of  the  wasted  hand  we  hurried  down  the 
stairs, 

"I  thought  you  would  faint,"  the  doctor  said,  as  we  reached 
the  street  and  the  wind  blew  up  cool  from  the  river.  "  Stand 
aill  a  minute.     You're  trembling." 

''Why  does  not  such  a  case  as  that  go  to  the  hospital  ? "  I 
*"*4i  when  the  fresh  air  had  brought  back  color  and  voice. 
™e  could  at  least  have  decent  coin  fort  there." 

"We  wanted  her  to,  but  her  husband  wouldn't  hear  to  it. 
"e  wanted  to  be  near  the  Mission,  and  so  did  she,  and  she  said 
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I  found  that  this  house  bad  gradually  been  filial  up  by  ": 
lar"  attendants  iit  the  Water  Bi  sioo,  and  though  a 

liquaraaloon  still  flourished  below,  tb<    building  had  Lost  iu 
former  character  as  one  of   th<-  brawling,  disoni' 


DISTRESSING   SCENES  AND   INCIDENTS. 
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We  dim Ikm I  up  to  the  fourth  floor  hiicI  entered  a  front  room 
wstooking  the  street  :  u  room  of  tolerable  size,  hut  intolerable 
Srt,whe  'Ireti  n;i I.  on  the  floor  r.itJiiL'  lir-  .i-l  .mil 

molasas,  while  ;i  man  Ml  in  the  corner  smoking.  He  nodded 
surlily  but    nid    nothing,  and   I   followed   the    doctor  into  an 

oom;  n  dark  bedroom,  where  do  nuiahine  could  ever 

•i-l  whieli  had  06   he;ivy.  oppressive  sim-Il    I    bad 

in  the  other  house,  —  a  fog  of  human  exhalations. 

Propped  up  in   bed,  for  easier  breathing,  was  a  woman  in  the 
hsjtagesof  consumption;  a  deep  red  spot  on  each  cheek 
inr  fr.imf  the  merest  skeleton.    I  returned  t«-  (he  larger  room, 

Ud  tried  to  talk  to  the  children,  but  tin;,  were  absorbed  in 
their  bread  and  moJlnwca,  and  the  man  eyed  me  so  suspiciously 
that  I  sat  silent,  looking  about.  An  old  mattress  was  in  one 
rorner,  evidently  the  children's  bed  at  night  ;  B  few  chairs;  a 
cWt,  whose  open  door  showed  some  broken  crockery  and  one 
« two  cooking  Ota 

"I'll  come  round  tomorrow.  Patsy,  and  straighten  up  a 
to'."  aid  a  neighbor  who  had  unceremoniously  entered.  •'  It's 
petty  hard  on  you,  trying  to  do  all  yourself."  The  man 
jronted,  and  in  a  moment  left  the  room 

m  here,  you  pin.  .   little  things,"  she  went  on, 

"•and  have  your  faces  trashed."  Turning  to  me  she  said, 
"Tiny  t-an't  see  out  o'  their  eyes  for  dirt.  Their  mother  kept 
found  till  a  month  ago,  but  aha  caar"!   help  berseli  a  stroke 

DfiW." 

The  oldest  child,  only  five,  but  pifternaturally  old,  and  with 
»  business-like  expression,  laughed. 

•  \stcrday,"  she  said;  "I  borryed  a  little  tub, 
•n'  I  let  Molly  m  m  apron,     [t  ain't  dry  yet.    An' to- 

norrv  I'm  goin'  to  scrub  mother's  floor  with  Mrs.  O'Rafferty's 
brush." 

"I'll  be  here,"  said  the  kind-hearted  neighbor,  who  hud  al- 

•    nady  transformed  the  two  youngest  into  very  lovely  looking 

children,  whose  dark  curls  and  clear  blue  eyes  were  the  best 

tjpe  of    Celtic    beauty.      "You    ought    to    wash    'em    more, 

Bridget.    You're  old  enough." 
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"Thfiv  doesn't  like  it,"  «M   Bridget    "They  hollers,  an' 
that   plagOW  mother.     I  <an*t  make  Vm  l»e  still  for  it,  savin' 

Mllllrtill'i 

The  doctor's  work  was  over;  Un  bed  freshly  made,  uiul  I  hi 
man  rend  .  :m.l   aj 

— .     pray*  r    from 

t  rue  min- 
I  tag  spirit 

MM  it  OUt 

Chil  'i 

I 

door — 

me  —  by  doz- 
ens: 

swarmed    on 
the  stairs  and 
in  the  halls. 
-All   just 
as  usual,"  the 
doctor    said, 
turning 
me. 
floor — fur 

are  doors  on 

ie  ball — 

en    people    Bleep    al    night ; 

wiio  work  in  a  bag-factory  intermittently,  and  the  Ti- 
ers.   My  coining 
woman  craves  ii      Bhe  refused  to  go  to  hospital  because  she 


.'"J'M 


■6** 


or  wuiik      a  i«u  uom& 
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tkoagbt  (the  could  perhaps  keep  tor  husband  from  drinking 
himself  to  death  if  she  stayed  on,  and  she  has  the  prejudice  of 
her eliws against  hospitals.  On  the  two  Boon  below  arc  fami- 
Iks.  three  of  whiofa  take  Iwurdors,  each  of  whom  has  a  oen 
portion  of  tl<><>r  ipaOG  and  that  is  all.  They  are  of  the  worst 
order  of  tenants.  Some  of  the  men  work  along  the  docks 
at  odd  jobs,  laying  off  for  a  spree  at  leant  once  a  week,  and 

ihngindM  or  leas  full  of  liquor.    Threi  torob 

office  floors,  and  one  takes  ill  trashing.     The  girls  are  in  some 
Oftberarions  factories  about    liere  ;  those,  at  least,  who  m  lice 

>f  earning  an  honest  living.     Hut  you  see  for 
«df  how  much  chance  there  is  for  any  life  born  in  a  tome  Kke 
thk   Take  it  all  in,  for  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  rich  men 

pk." 

:  scenes  may  be  witness.il    in    New    York  everj  day. 

There  an-  men  and  women  who  lie  and  die  day  by  day  in  these 

wretched  tenement-house  rooms,  sharing  in  their  weakness  all 

the  family  trouble,  enduring  the  hunger  and  the  cold,  and 

..-.  without   hope,   for  a   single    ray   of    comfort,   until 

r.ains  their  staring  eyes  with  the  merciful  film  of  death. 

r  way  slowly  down  the  stairs,  pausing  for  a 

minute,  as  the  doctor   pointed   out    the   sink   at  the  end   of 

«fih  hull. 

is  a  concession  to  popular  prejudice."  she  said.  "  At 
fat  there  WM  water  only  in  Che  yard,  and  1  am  not  certain  but 
'hat  they  were  as  well  off.  since  the  sink  is  always  stopped 
*■*!>  filth ;  and  the  waterclosets  fare  the  same,  all  the  refuse 
ping  down  there.  Tho  Board  of  Health!  What  could  the 
"wnluf  Health  do  in  a  house  like  this?  Disinfect  it  as  they 
"•igbt;  order  cleaning  and  new  plumbing;  but  what  good, 
*"*  these  human  beasts  flock  here,  with  no  chance  of  being 
filing  but  beasts  so  long  as  they  have  no  desire  to  improve? 
"  *  »  case  of  reflex  action.  The  tenement  pulls  them  down, 
y  also  pull  down  (be  tenement  Let  us  try  the  one 
00  the  other  side  of  the  alley  and  see  if  it  is  an  improvement." 
Even  the  foulness  of  the  alley  seemed  pure  after  the  sicken- 
down  and  out.    On  tho  step  sat  a  little  cripple,  his 
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crutches  lying  beside  him,  and  another  child,  a  huiv. 
playing  -toss-up"  with  him.  Children  Wen  ['laying  in  the 
gutter,  down  which  a  fool  stream  of  dirt)  BOids  was  mniiitii.' 
languidly,  but  which  served  to  carry  the  boats  f  i  n •  \  bad  tnadfl 
1 1  ■  mii  luts  of  wood,  ami  thus  to  jrive  a  hint  of  play.  On  the  Op 
p. .sit.-  side  the  story  repeated  itself,  but  with  a  difference.  In 
the  first  there  had  been  at  least  fairly  sound  floors  and  stair- 
ways. In  the  second,  great  gaps  were  in  both.  Tho  stair-rail 
had  given  way  at  several  points,  and  even  for  the  sure- 
footed there  was  danger  all  the  way.  How  drunken  nun 
or  woman  reached  top  or  bottom  without  broken  hmlwwasa 
question.  The  smell  was  unbearable.  One  sickened  and  grow 
faint  in  this  atmosphere  in  which  babies  were  growing  up  and 
human  beings  living  on  contentedly  a  life  hardly  above  that  of 
the  maggot  in  a  festering  carcass. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  the  doctor  said,  when  breath  luul  been 
taken.  "  You  have  not  seen  the  lowest  depth.  Turn  arountL 
There  is  a  door  ut  your  left." 

The  door  showed  itself  as  she  spoke.  There  was  a  step 
Leading  down  into  a  narrow  cellar  room  lighted  only  by  one 
dirt-encrusted  window,  and  containing  a  dirty  bed  in  one  cor- 
ner, a  broken-backed  chair,  a  three-legged  table,  and  a  ric 
stove.  In  the  chair  was  seated  a  crying  woman,  with  a 
cut  across  her  cheek;  a  baby  lay  in  her  lap  ; 
huddled  about  her.  In  a  corner,  on  some  rags,  groaning  anil 
telling  her  beads,  lay  an  old  ivonian,  while  across  the  lied  was 
thrown  the  body  of  a  man  who  breathed  heavily  in  a  drunken 
sleep.  It  is  a  frequent  Btory,  and  be  who  runs  may  read. 
First,  a  carouse  in  anv  saloon  of  the  neighborhood;  then,  on 
getting  home,  the  agreeable  pastime  of  beating  his  wife  and 
children,  throwing  tin' lev.  remaining  dishes i  at  the  old  gn 
mother,  one  of  them  taking  the  wife's  cheek  in  its  flight,  and 
then  tumbling  on  to  the  bed  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  the  de- 
bauch, only  to  wake  ready  for  another  bout. 

The  doctor  went  quietly  to  work,  washing  the  cut  and  plas- 
tering it  from  a  roll  she  carried  with  her,  while  the  woman 
told  her  tale. 


A    W  iKY. 
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"I  wouldn't  have  yees  866  the  eye  "ii  me  if  I  could  help  it, 

(or  Mike's  us  kind  u  orator  whin  the  dliritik's  Dot  in  him,  as 

Bui  be  <  i -in-  in  mad  Loike,  an'  I  liing 

was  up  will  iiis  tist  an1  hittin"  uir-.    He'd  worked  nigfa  the  whole 

week,  an'  tbi  ■  wages  oomin1  to  him,  hut  the  minute 

nl  toJim'a     I  knowed  he'd  be  there, 
an' 1  wan  on  tin- watch  for  him.  hut   be'd   bad   more  tlhrin 


■■r 

IN 


W 


r> 


kS  KVEKV  1>AV  B*  i  i  KXBXKXT  HOI  m 

!i  not  to  mind,     I  nya  to 
i  dollar  for  the  ohilder.     We've  none  of  us 
iwore  . ■  1 1. 1  pushed  me  to  wan 

poshed  me  oat,  and 
■aid  The  bukur 

give  me  a  quart  o' 
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male  and  let  me  cook  it  on  her  ahtovo.  so  tin".  Aim  to 
with  Boraethin'  In  their  stomachs.  Tliin  I  wint  round 
an'  I  sua.-.  •  For  the  love  o'  God,  Mike,  don't  let  the  childer 
starve,'  but  be  couldn't  attind,  bein'  full  o'  the  dhrink.  I 
don't  know  what  wo'l  1  be  doin".  I've  got  wan  <]■■■ 
conn-  Wednesday,  but  that  won't  tape  us,  an'  what  he  bant 
swallyed  they've  tuk  from  him  in  the  night.  Oh,  wurra!me 
heart's  sick  in  me!  " 

This  is  one  order  of  cellar  homes,  and  in  all  this  v 
are  others  of  the  same  sort,  save  that  when  the  tide  is  b 
furniture  js  set  afloat,  and  that  nits  swarm  at  every  tare. 
They  are  all  homes,  howi-wr ;  homes  of  every  vice  known  V) 
the  most  degraded  forms  of  human  existence,  and  all  puts 
of  this  tenement-house  system  which  we  are  trying  to  under- 
stand. 

Scene  after  scene   is  the  same.     Rags,  dirt,  tilth,  wr> 
ness,  the  same  figures,  the  same  faces,  the  same  old  story  of  o» 
room  unfit  for  habitation  yet  inhabited  by  a  down   jm.*o 
same  complaint  of   a  ruinous    rent   exacted   by    tl  i 
landlord,  the  same  shameful  ncghvt  of  :i!l  sanitary  p 
rotten  floors,  oozing  walls,  vermin    everywhere,  broken 
dows,  crazy  staircases — this  is  the  picture  of   ti 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  tenement  districts  of   New  "> 

No  one  who  has  seen  how  the  p»»  an  return  from  tk 

journey  with  aught  but  an  aching  heart.  lie  will  In 
face  to  face  with  that  dark  side  of  life  which  the  wearers  of 
rose-colored  spectacles  turn  away  from  on  principle.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  beautiful  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  be  who  dip 
down  deep  in  the  mire  to  find  the  soid  of  goodness  in  thing* 
evil  is  a  better  Christian  than  he  who  shudders  at  the  uglv  and 
unclean  and  kicks  it  from  his  path. 

Only  a  Zola  could  describe  deliberately  what  any  eye  tiuv 
see  in  this  locality,  but  any  minute  detail  of  which  would  ex- 
cite an  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  Yet  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  detail  has  not  far  more  right  to  space 
than  much  that  fills  our  morning  papers,  and  that  the  plain, 
bald  statement  of  facts,  shorn  of  all  flights  of  fancy  or  play 
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of  facetkrasne«K  |  the  pulWir  to   801  u  of 

what  lies  bel  >  i  w  the  surface  ol  ihi  tag  civilisation 

An  •  If  it  on  bol  these  are  tent 

\a  built  within   a  eotuparatil  id,  and   tlms 

tan  oonjtfi  older  dwellings,     Ibe  oklei 

.viml.ius  here  and  there,  anil 


*w- 


Id  ».   AMI  OfcKIIHTI  :•  Alt 

1ST    BTniWT 

OtMBMUIT. 


uts  of  upper 
ins  walls  sloping  ut  the 
uor,  ami  b  mi.    Yet 

itii  the  added  di 

Igfl  thai  tli-  dith 

thai!  fou                "ii'l  oven  the  ]K>ssi- 

Tlw  nliler  lone  ■                    ttered  and  r 

•  bt  with 

of  dirt  are 

i  still  more  forlorn  rear 
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A  rosir  tin.  in,  ni  is  s<nin-iime*  reached  by  a  low  tunnel  or 
alleyway  routing  through  the  front  house.  This  tunnel  is  not 
much  higher  than  one's  head,  is  two  to  three  feet  wide,  und  it 
always  partially  dark.    The  air  is  sickening  in  most  of  the 

yards.       The  garbage- ham-Is  are  odorous  witli  i     i  :  refuse. 

and  the  smeUs  from  the  cellars  are  vile.    oftentimes  the  cellars 

sire  ankle-deep  in  water,  or  are  choked  with  rubbish. 

The  sun  slants  into  tin-  yard  but  for  a  short  time  is  the 

if  it  -..mis  at  nil.  and 
dirty  water  lies  in  stink- 
ing pools  on  the  flap. 
Here    old    und 

sick  and  well,  live  b  I 

deadh  at  m  ■-;  lien?  Is- 
den  with  the  stink  ■'■ 
nasty  garbage  and 
w  luffs  of    stale  I 

neighboring  it- 
loons.  Even  the  hi  U6M 
blowing  cannot  makr 
much  differs 
Scores  of  childra 
on  tin-  sidewalks,  ms 
big  eyed  creature* 

sit    on    the    dirty   flap 
against  the  house  walL 
The  children  havethiw 
playgrounds,  tin 
the    cellars,    and    tlw 

streets.     It  is  especially  co ion  in  these  regions  to  find  tluw 

out  of  the  tour  corners  > >f  a  street  filled  with  saloons,  .v.ry 

other  house  in  some  places  having  on i  the  ground  Boor. 

The  glimpses  into  the  nooks  and  dens  where  work  » 
on  are  horrit\  in<r.     line  and  there  acloudof  dust  com 
out  of   s    oellar,    where    rag-picking  is  carried    on,   and 
loosened  fllth  so  fills  the  air  thai  the   ivretchod  ljeings  landing 
over  the  tilt li v  heaps  are  indistinguishable. 


./ 
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a  moiimmi  wash   w  tiik  1j.ukyakd 
iiyim:.  .  | 
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ion,  and   misery;  old  and  young 
ded  to£  vil.  coarse,  and  suffering  faces;  tuttvrcd, 

o|ks;  drinking  saloons  right  and 
I, —  these  tilings  are  scarcely  lucking  in  any  quarter,  and  are 
ntiful  in  man 

Mhallej  hydrants.    All  the  water  for  use 

roost  be  carried  uj>  stain  v  water  brought  down  again. 

Ise- 

rhare,  it  is 
essary  to 
i    door- 
wuv  to  uiv 
stand   in    part 
;  u  1 
meaning 

In     one    of 
WOI  bo 

a    i 

■ 

i  g  li  t 
;    ma- 
in the  lii id  filled  with  the  rank 
that  I  lii  ill  ;.  true- 

their  ' 
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106  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CRIME. 

Through  tho  crowd'  > I   streets  tin-  doctor  made  Iu:t  p.hiihI, 
preaching  tho  gospel  of  cleanliness  ami  decent    H 
wciil,  ami    line  anil    there    hading  goorl   ground    '.n    .vliich  the 
seed   might  bring  forth    fruit.     Hut    for  the  most   |'art  tli.-r>- 
seemed  hut  one  course  that  could  mean  any  real  good*— »tm 
destruction  and  a  new  start  :  like  tin-  summary   pi" 
Glasgow  in  1870,  when    b)    Act    of    Parliament    ten  thousand 
houses  '.sere  lorn   down,  and  a  new  city  arose  on  t. 
result  in  two  years  being  an   extraordinary   change  ' 

r  in  health  returns,  prevention  "I"  crime,  and  tl 
a  new  standard  of  living.      But,  -aw  h.r  .1  model  tenement  btrr 
and  there, —  tenements,  by  tlie  way,  which  have  demonstrated 
that,  better  things  are  as  possible  for  New  York  as  for  Glasgow, 
—  the  ward  is  given  over  to  this  order  of  home  for  its  inhabit- 
ants.    Not  one  day's  visit   but  many  were  needed  to  tak< 
features  of  evil   possibility.     There  are  grades  of  degri 
and  misery  with  which  we  have  yet  to  deal,  but  chiefea 
sources  of  misery  and  infamy  in  the  bettor  order  is  the  fart 
that   well  sigh  every  family  harbor  from  two  to  eight 
additional   inmates,  and   that  life  is  as   promiscuous  as  thai  ■-•'■ 
brutes.     The  saloon  is  a  pei-|ietual  invitation  to  spend  earning*, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  ward  is  one  not  only  of  wretched- 
ness but  of  crime  of  nvrv  order. 

Take  one  house  on   a   side  street  just   back   of  the  Water 
Street    Mission.     Knur  families  to  a  floor  is  the  general  ruk, 
but  the  top  floor  has  a  family  to  every  room.     These  are  rag- 
pickers chiefly,  and   they    pay   four  dollars  a  month  for  thi» 
accommodation.     In  one  room  an;   four  men  and  three  W0B81 
living  together.    In  the  next  a  widow  has  seven  boarders,  NM 
the   floor   is   thick  with  them  at  night.     On  the  floor  beM 
another  widow  takes  in  servant  girls  out   of  em  ploy  1 
ten  cents  a  night.     Back  of  her  is  another  rae. ; 
boys,  and  they  sort  the  bones  and  rags  in  the  dark  room  o| 
ing  from  the  larger  one.     The    Health    Board  has  iin 
and  forbidden  this,  but  as  their  visits  are  only  occasional  U 
occupant  goes  on  with  his  foul  work.     In  front  of  bin 
washerwoman  with   four  small  children,  and  with  three 
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u  lodgers  beside*  :  i  ■•  •  i  R  i  •  •'.     Fonr 

families  are  on  the  floor  below,  —  aO  earning  wages,  but  all 
drinkers.  In  this  bouse  are  thirty  -two  dark  rooms  with  no 
possibility  of  air  or  light  except  from  the  on©  into  which  they 
open.     Who  :  kens  with  a  feel- 

ing as  if  an  iron  band  were  a  d>out  the  bead,  and  with 

a  or  ml    .sinking   at    the   stomach    that   long  ago  they 

to  quiet  with 
vrhiakey.  Small  n 
der  that  they  drink. 
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loll  wonder  that  vice  thrives  and   thai  prisons  are  full  and 
lum.  i.     From  one  block  alone  in  this  ward, — 

Street,      hn  i|   Otimj 

nab  have  go  to  be   followed  by  other  hundreds  from 

other  and. 

tall  houses  are  packed  i  b-oellar  to  attic.     One 

may  nee  'ier  night  ■{  crowded  with  reat- 
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less  ami  uneasy  tenants  seeking  relief  from  tin-  rickenine 
of  their  airless  quarters.      If  one  climbs  Hie  stairs  of  any 
these  wretched  tenement-houses  on  a  warm  summer  n 
whole   population  seems  t<>  have  soughl  the  roof,  ami  lie* upon 
it  in  every  ancomfortable  attitude,  -  imen,and 

reo  huddled  together,  and  ail  alike  moaning  in  troubled  deep. 
Wherever  tenement-houses  rise  this  is  the  only  refuge  fp-a 
the  heal,  and  the  tenant    who  begins  sleep  on  the 

tolerably  certain  to  end  the  ujghi  on  the  roof. 

It  is  not  always  criminals  and  drunkards  who  house  benr. 
Often  respectable  men  and  women  out  of  work  drift  into  toe 
neighborhood,  falling  always  a  little  lower  and  lower,  till  the 
worst  is  reached  in  one  of  these  house*  •  er  to  unclett- 

new.      Sometinies,  driven    b\    despair,  th  to  drink 

end  in  as  wretched   fashion  as  the  original   inhabit 
sometimes,  though  rawly.  Letter  da]  and  the;, 

from  the  dens  where  thev  have  hidden  and   take  theil 
pluee   once    more.     To-day.   in   a    fresh    look   at   the  f*uuli»r 
ground,   there  shambled    along  tin-   stmM   a    man   once  bri- 
working  and    honest.     Drink  led   him  here,  and   a  weak  will 
and  constant  temptation  made  him  powerless  to  reform.    "'' 
mini,  il   .1    woman    in    the   ward.  who.  as   he    went  lower  W 
lower,  took  in  washing  and  tried  her  best  to  give  the  ehil d 
chance.     Klewn  of  these  cam.'  into  the  world,  each  a  little  UK** 
burdened  than  the  last  with  the  inheritance  of  evil  tendeoq 
Five  died  before  they  were  three  weeks  old,   from  waul 
proper  food  and  from  vitiated   blocxl.     Two  were  In  mi 
and  are  in  an  asylum.     Two  are  in  prison  serving  Ion 
and  one  has  disappeared.    Those  in  prison  are  ha. 
first  chance  to   learn  a  trade,  to  eat   wholesome    food,  «n' 
possibly  turn  into  decent  citizens. 

Drink  is  the  curse  of  these  com  muni  ties.     Not  only  is  d*e 
temptation  to  drink  created    by  their  fearful   surroundings.  bu 
a  positive  craving  for  it.  is  engendered  by  the  find 
atmosphere  they  continually  breathe.    Saloons  flourish  in  tltf3* 
localities,  and  stale-beer  dive:    me  numerous.     Drink  is  SOS** 
nance  to  these  people ;  it  dulls  every  sense  of  shame,  tal 
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poor  Irish  forming  by  far  the  larger  proportion.  They  retain 
all  the  most  brutal  characteristics  of  the  Irish  peasant  at  home, 
but  without  the  redeeming  light-heartedness,  the  tender  im- 
pulses, and  strong  affections  of  that  most  perplexing  people. 
Sullen,  malicious,  conscienceless,  with  no  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment save  in  drink  and  the  lowest  forms  of  debauchery,  they 
are  filling  our  prisons  and  reformatories,  marching  in  an  ever- 
increasing  army  through  the  quiet  country,  and  making  a 
reign  of  terror  wherever  their  footsteps  are  heard.  With  a  lit- 
tle added  intelligence  they  l>ecome  Socialists,  doing  their  heart- 
iest to  ruin  the  institutions  by  which  they  live.  The  Socialistic 
leader  knows  well  with  what  he  deals,  and  can  sound  every 
chord  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  and  revenge  lying  open  to  his 
touch. 

And  so  the  evil  thrives;  and  then  come  ever-increasing 
appropriations  for  prisons,  reformatories,  asylums,  and  homes. 
For  this,  all  give  joyfully,  each  fresh  building  being  pointed  to 
with  pride  as  evidence  of  progress  and  the  beautiful  humanita- 
rian spirit  of  the  age.  Prevention  would  make  less  show,  and 
with  prevention  successfully  at  work  this  chapter  perhaps 
would  have  found  less  material ;  but  till  prevention  is  at- 
tempted New  York  cannot  be  said  to  be  civilized,  nor  indeed 
any  great  city  in  which  the  like  conditions  are  to  be  found. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

NEW  YOUK  NEWSBOYS -WHO  THEY  ABB,  WHEKE  THEY  COMB 
FROM.   AND    HOW    THEY    I.IVK  —  THE    WAIFS    AND    BTRATS 
V  GREAT  CITY 

Th«  Newsboys'  Code  of  Morals  —  Curious  Bod*  for  <  ..M  Winter*'  Night*  — 
Hhiv.  riir.-  I' renins — Sleeping  in  a  Burrwd-oiit  Safe  —  Creeping  Into  Door- 
wy»  —  Tbe  Street  Arab  aud  the  QaU  I  i  s  ripe  A  i'muoh-  Mi..'nr.  i.l 
Morality  ami  Vice —  IIU   Religion  — "  Kind  <j'   Lucky  lo  say  a  Prayer" 

—  Newsboys'   Iiorlging-Hou*™— Flrat    Night   in   n   Soft    Bed  —  Favorite 
Dgt—  Trying  Times  la  "Boys'  Meetings"  —  Opening  the  Sinn.f.  Bank 

—  Tin-  "DoodM" — Pork  and  Beans — Popular  Nicknames — Teaching 
fy-lf  Help —  Western  Homos  f<ir  New  York's  Wuifs  — "  Wauled,  u  l'erf<x:t 
Boy" — How  n  Strict  Arab  Weal  to  lf«k  I  oil.  ye— -Newsboy  Orator*  — 
Al/ii'l  C»ll  fot  "  Faddy  "— "  Bumniri  -.  Snuo'/ers    nml  i  'Itlxenx  "  —  Sped 

H  of   Wit  Bad   Humor—  ".hick   de    Robber"  —  The  "Kid" — "Ain't 
'.  '  Mammy" — A  Life  of   HnnMiiji  —  Giving  the  Boys  a  Chance. 

HOW  shall  one  condense  into  one  chapter  the  story  of  an 
army  of  newsboys  in  which  each  imlividunl  represents  a 
case  not  only  of  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  of  an  experience 
that  would  till  a  volume <  They  an-  the  growth  of  but  a  gen- 
wo,  since  only  the  modern  newspaper  ami  its  Deeds 
COOld  ri'ijuire  the  services  of  this  numlierless  host.  Out  of  the 
thousands  of  homeless  children  roaming  the  streets  as  lawless 
as  the  wind,  only  those  with  BOHU  sense  of  honor  could  be 
m,  yet  n  bet  honor  could  be  found  in  boys  born  in  tlie 
shuns  and  knowing  vice  as  a  close  companion  from  babyhood 

This  (juestion  answered  itself  long  ago,  as  many  a  social 

problem  has  done.     The  fact  that  no  puriers  could  be  had  by 

TO  as  paid   for  on   the  spot,  and  that  a  certain  code  of 

l>  was  the  first  necessity  for  any  work  at  all,  developed 

such  conscience  as  lay  in  embryo,  and  brought  about  the  tacitly 

understood  rules  that  have  long  governed  the  small  heathen 
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who  supply  this  prime  need  of  the  business  man,  -  the  illum- 
ing and  eveuim.'  papers. 

Must   of  us  have  never  bothered  ourselves  about  how  the 
newsboy  lives.      \\Y  know  that  lie  exists.     We  ar 
Ngard   him  only  us  a  necessary  evil.     What  is  his  daily  tifol 
What  becomes  (if  liiiu'     Docs  he  ev»  r  grow  up  to  man's  estate, 
or  are  his  inches  never  increased; 

Though  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  all  newsboys  are  wan- 
derers, yel  most  of  those  seen  in  New  V>>rk  streets 
homes.    Oat  from  the  alleys  and  by-ways  of  the  slums  poors 
this  stream  of  child  humanity,  an  army  of  happy  barbarians, 
for  tiny  are  happy  in  spite  of  privations  that  BBS]  _'b  to 

crush  the  spirit  of  the  bravest.     (.'on.:  v  few  in  number 

before  the  war,  they  increased  many  fold  with  the  demand  of 
that  period,  and  swarm  now  at  every  point  where  a  sale  b 
probable.  Naturally  only  the  brightest  among  them  prospered 
They  began  as  "street  nits."-  -the  old    name  of  | 

them,— and  pilfered  and  gnawed  at  all  social  foun  with 

thr  recklessness  and  energy  of  their  prototypes.  Their  life 
of  the  hardest.  Driven  out  from  the  dons  in  tenement  districts, 
where  most  of  them  were  horn,  to  lie";  or  steal  as  need  i 
be,  they  slept  in  boxes,  or  under  stairways,  and  sometimes  in 
hay  barges  in  coldest  nights  of  winter.  Two  of  them  were 
known  to  have  slept  for  an  entire  winter  in  the  iron  tube  of  a 
bridge,  and  two  others  in  a  burned-out  safe  in  Wall  Street 
Sometimes  they  slipped  into  the  cabin  of  a  ferry  Ik utt.  Old 
boilers  were  a  favorite  refuge,  but  tirst  and  chief,  then  and 
now,  came  the  steam  gratings,  where  at  any  timo  of  night  or 
day  in  winter  one  may  find  a  crowd  of  shivering  urchins  wann- 
ing half  frozen  fingers  and  toes,  or  curled  up  in  a  heap  snatch- 
ing such  sleep  as  is  to  he  had  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Watch  a  group  of  this  nature.  Their  faces  are  old  from 
constant  exposure  as  well  as  from  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Their  thin  clothes  fluttering  in  the  wind  afford  small  protection 
against  winter's  cold,  and  are  made  up  of  contributions  from 
all  sources,  often  rescued  from  the  ragpicker  and  oat  down  to 
meet  requirements.     Shoes  are  of  the  same  order,  but  worn 
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by  electric  light,  who  rob  the  push-cart  of  the  Italian  banana- 
seller,  who  can  scent  a  "copper"  a  block  away,  and  who  always 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  crocodile  tears  when  caught  in  fla- 
grante delicto. 

The  tiny  fellow  who  flies  across  your  path  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  ann  found  out,  almost  before  he  ceased  to 
oe  a  baby,  that  life  is  very  earnest,  and  he  knows  that  upon 
his  success  in  disposing  of  his  stock  in  trade  depends  his  supper 
and  a  warm  bed  for  the  night.  Though  so  young  he  has  had 
as  many  hard  knocks  as  are  crowded  into  the  lives  of  a  good 
many  folk  twice  his  age.  He  is  every  inch  a  philosopher,  too, 
for  he  accepts  bad  fortune  with  stoical  indifference. 

Homeless  boys  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, —  the  street 
arab  and  the  gutter-snipe.  The  newsboy  may  l)e  found  in  both 
these  classes.  As  a  street  arab  he  is  strong,  sturdy,  self-reliant, 
full  of  fight,  always  ready  to  take  his  own  part,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  gutter-snipe,  who  naturally  looks  to  him  l'or  protection. 

Gutter-snipe  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  more 
weakly  street  arab,  the  little  fellow  who,  though  scarcely  more 
than  a  baby,  is  frequently  left  by  brutalized  parents  at  the 
mercy  of  any  fate,  no  matter  what.  This  little  chap  generally 
roams  around  until  he  finds  some  courageous  street  arab, 
scarcely  bigger  than  himself,  perhaps,  to  fight  his  battles 
and  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  a  living,  which  is  generally 
done  by  selling  papers.  In  time  the  gutter-snipe  becomes  him- 
self a  full-fledged  arab  with  a  large  clientele,  two  hard  and 
ready  fists,  and  a  horde  of  dependent  and  grateful  snipes. 

This  is  the  evolution  of  the  newsboy  wherever  he  be  found. 
Some  of  them  bring  up  in  penal  institutions  and  reformatories, 
and  no  wonder.  Their  mornings  are  too  apt  to  be  spent  in 
pitching  pennies  or  frequenting  policy-shops.  They  are 
passionately  devoted  to  the  theatre,  and  they  will  cheerfully 
give  up  a  prospect  of  a  warm  bed  for  the  night  for  an  evening 
in  some  cheap  playhouse.  Their  applause  is  always  discrim- 
inating. They  despise  humbug,  whether  in  real  life  or  on 
the  mimic  stage.  The  cheap  morality  current  in  Bowery 
plays,  where  the  villain  alwavs  meets  his  just  deserts,  gives 
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certain   standard    which   is  as  high  M  can   well   he 
irhen  one  lives  among  ftj  stealers,  gamblers,  and  swear- 

ers.   After  squandering  his  earnings  for  an  evening's  •• 

I  of  this  suit.  ,i  convenient  doorway  or  a  sidewalk 

.through  whose  bare  an  oeoasfonal  breath  of  wan 

■  rafted  from  underground   furnaces  i"    winter,  are  often 

tiif  only  places  he  has  to  sleep.     This  is  the  boy  who  ig  the 

ile  street  arab,   the    newsboy    pure  and    simple.      You 

on  «e  him  early  anj   morning  httgging  some  warm  corner 

or  kMed  into  some  darii  passage,  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  papers  shall  be  ready  for  distribution. 

1  light-heartedness  is  a  miracle.  Merry  as  downs. 
h   repartee  to  any  Joker,  keen  and  quick  to  take 

the]  manage  their  small  affairs  with  a  wisdom  one 
*™1<1  habere  impossible.     Their  views  of  life  have  rom 

00  with  "Hash-men"  of  every  order,  with  pugilists, 
pitkpoekcts,  cockfighturs.  and  all  the  hahitu/rs  of  pot-houses 
W  bucket-shops.  Vt-t  Cliaibs  I„  Bruce  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,   who  knew  them    best   and   did   most   for  them. 

"The   newsboy    has    hie   code.      Ho    will    not  get   drunk; 
he  pay*  his  debts  to  other  boys,  and   thinks  it  dishonorable 
to  sell  papers  on   their   Unit.  and.   if    they   come  on  his.  he 
ommary  justice  by  '  pun<  hing.'     He  is  generous  to 
a  full  and  will  always  divide  his  last  sixpence  with  a  poorer 
toy.    life  is  a  strife  with  him.  and  money  its  reward;  and  as 
fonkroptcy  means  to  a  Streel  I"  v  a  night  on  doorsteps  without 
per,  he  b  Sharp  and  reckless  if  he  i  an  <ml\    earn  or  got 
to  keep  him  al>ove  water.     Ilis    temptations   ore   to 
cheat,  steal,  and  lie.     Ilis  religion  is  vague.     One   hoy,   who 
aid  he  'didn't  live  nowhere,'  said  he  had  heard  of  God,  and 
thought  it  kind  o'   lucky '   to  say   over  something 
;'  H  in  which  one  of  them  had  learned,  when  they  were  sleep. 

»">g  out  in  boxes." 
Almost  forty    years  ago  these  wore  the    conditions   for 
Kindreds  as  they   are  to-day  for   thousands,   though    philan- 
thropy has  fought  every  step  of  the  way,  as  industrial  schools. 
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lodging-houses,  and  Homes  l>c:ir  witness.     Chief  among 

rank  the  Newsboys'  Lodging^HbqaeB,  in  many  respects  the 

must  unique  sight  in  be  seen  in  New  York. 

A  thousand  difficulties  hedged  aboul  [lie  way  of  those  who 
first    sought    to    make    lil  r   for   this  class,   not  the  least 

of  which  w.rc  how  not  to  assail  too  roughly  their  establish^ 
opinions  ami  lialiits,  HOT  10  touch  t li.-ir  .-.tiinh  imlci>cn<lcm'f 
They    had    a    terror  of    Sunday  schools,    believing    them 

a  sort  of  trap  to  let  them  suddenly  Into  the  llous.Mit  Kefugeor 
some  equally  detested   place,     Even    when   the  right  sort  of 

superintendent  bad  been 
found,  and  a  loft  lad 
lieen  secured  in  the  on 
••  Sun »  building  tan 
fitted  up  as  a  led 
room,  the  small  skeptics 

■■■  garded  (he  ■  1 1 < i v n) 

with  great  guspJCBOnsaj 

contempt 

It  was  in  March, 
1864, that  the  new  qsji 
ters  were  opened.  A 
good  bed,  a  bath,  a  sup- 
per, the  first  two  for 
six  cents,  the  last  for 
four,  was   evidently 

l.ul     behind     thi« 
I  act  what  dark  design 
might  not  lurk  I     ThdT 
jjlllfl  formed  their  own  theo- 

ry at  once.  The  Super- 
intendent was  to 
mind  undoubtedly  i 
.'  reel  preacher,  and  had 
laid  this  elaborate  traj 
to  get  them  into  the  lb  .use  of  Kefuge.  They  accepted  lib 
invitation  for  a  single  night,  which  they  concluded  would 
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better  than  "  bummin',"  that  is,  sleeping  out ;  but  they  planned 
to  turn  it  into  a  general  scrimmage  in  tho  schoolroom  after 
they  had  cut  off  the  gas,  and  end  with  u  fine  row  in  the 
bedroom. 

Never  was  there  a  blander  or  more  benevolent  reception 
of  such  programme.  Gas-pipes  were  guarded ;  the  ringleaders 
were  sent  down  to  the  lower  floor,  where  an  officer  was  in 
waiting;  and  up  in  the  bedroom,  when  the  first  boots  flew 
from  a  little  fellow's  bed  across  the  room,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  snaked  out  by  a  gentle  but  muscular  hand,  and  left  in 
the  cold  to  shiver  over  his  folly.  Mysteriously  it  dawned  upon 
them  all  that  authority  reigned  here  and  was  getting  even  with 
them,  and  they  finally  settled  down  to  sleep,  suspicious  still, 
but  half  believing  good  might  be  meant. 

The  night  went  on,  broken  now  and  then  by  ejaculations 
from  the  new  tenants.  "My  eyes!  Ain't  these  soft  beds!" 
"I  say  Jim!  This  is  better'n  bummin'  ain't  it?"  "Hi,  Pat! 
It's  most  as  good  as  a  steam  gratin',  an'  not  a  cop  to  poke 
you  up ! " 

A  morning  wash  and  a  good  breakfast  completed  the 
conversion.  One  and  all  they  went  out  sounding  the  praises 
of  the  "  Fulton  Lodge,"  which  soon  became  a  boys'  hotel, 
one  loft  being  known  to  them  as  the  Astor  House.  Often  the 
boys  clubbed  together  to  pay  the  fee  for  the  boy  who  wanted 
to  try  it  and  had  no  pennies  saved,  and  each  one  came  at  last 
to  look  upon  the  place  as  in  degree  his  private  property. 
Xo  word  as  to  school  had  yet  been  spoken,  but  one  evening  the 
Superintendent  said : 

"  Boys,  there  was  a  gentleman  here  this  morning  who 
wanted  an  office-boy  at  three  dollars  a  week." 

"  My  eyes !  Let  me  go,  sir '. "  and  "  Me,  me,  sir ! "  came  in 
loud  voice  from  scores  of  excited  boys. 

"  But  he  wanted  a  boy  who  could  write  a  good  hand." 

Deep  dejection  among  the  boys,  who  looked  at  each  other 
blankly. 

'•  Well  now,  suppose  we  have  a  night  school  and  learn  to 
write,"  the  Superintendent  ventured. 
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"All  right,  sir."  sounded  from  b  dozen  of  the  most  unruly. 
Boom  the  evening  school  began,  and  (fee  tired  little  follows 
straggled  with  their  copy-books  and  raadi  a  -  -  -  learning,  ho* 
ever,  with  surprising 

Already  t 1 1 « •  v-  bad  been  taught  to  ring  together  in  the  tree- 
ing, generally   preparing   for  the  rci  ij  taking  00  I 

coiits  ;iih1  rolling  u,i  t  i  t  -  - 1 :  •  :  ■  |.  ■!■'.■  ■:,.  hill  no  mention  bad  jH 
been  made  of  any  Sunday  nutting.  A  great  public  funeral 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  them,  and  the  Super 
intendent  for  the  first  time  read  them  a  little  from  the  Bible. 
They  were  astonished  at   what   they  heard.     The  Golden  Rnh 

they  declared  to  be  impossible  for  "fellers  thai  got 

short  and  bad  to  live." 

Miracles  from  Holy  "Writ  created  no  surprise,  an 
found  great  satisfaction  in  learning  that  a  heing  like  Jean 
Christ  was  homeless  and  belonged  to  the  working  classes. 
Whatever  gentle  elements  were  in  them  seemed  to  find  ex- 
pression in  their  singing.  "There's  Rest  for  the  Weary"  was  a 
great  favorite  with  these  untiring  little  workers,  and  "There1* 
a  Light  in  the  Window  for  thee.  I  {rot  her,"  they  sang  with 
deepest  pathos,  as  if  they  imagined  themselves  wandering 
alone  through  a  great  ci+i  hy  night  till  some  friendly  light 
■hone  out  for  them. 

The  early  days  of  those  "Hoys'  Meetings"  we* 
The  boys,  as  is  well   known,  are  exceedingly  sharp  and 
and  somewhat  given  to  chuff.    I'nhappy  was  the  exj»erience 
of   any   daring   missionary   who    ventured    to   question   the* 
youthful  inquirers. 

How  to  break  up  their  sjweial  vice  of  money-wasting  was 
the  next  problem,  and  this  was  accompli -mid  by  opening  » 
savings  bank  and  letting  the  boys  vote  as  to  how  long  it 
should  remain  closed.  The  small  daily  deposits  accumulated 
in  such  degree  as  to  amaze  their  owners;  the  liberal  interest 
allowed  pleased  them  and  stimulated  economy,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  habit  of  saving  which  is  now  regarded  by  all  of 
them  as  part  of  the  business.  Often  three  hundred  dollars  and 
more  are  deposited  in  a  month,  and  this  has  done  much  to 
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break  up  the  >f  bayii  keta,  though  that  re- 

ooaatant  torn] 
The  old  i  inadequate,  lotherone 

i  51   Part   Place, 
many  years.    It*  Superintendent  bad  been  in  the  British  army 
in  the  Crimea,  B   a    man    of  excellent  discipline   but 

generous  in  good  provider."    The  hi 

i  clean  as  a  man-of-war's  deck,  and  do  bog  ever  left  the 

equally  valuable,  and  many  a 
man.  newsboy,  looks  back  to  both  as  Ihe  awaeet  friends 

his  V 


I 


llil 


Till     -  !».»■!.    ROOM     uro    OBSDUL 

no  niic  nk*»» 


In  i  lifferent  boys  were  entered. 

rv  ..I  the  Child- 
and  places    for  (!»•:  and 

■  i.v  ae  knows  where  eplv  tail 

itreel  li  tarnation.     1 1 

■4S. 

n    of  h  their  inuins    helps  to  pro- 

nbers  S1.  i 
n  Park  I' 
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perfect,  for  in  all  tin-  wars  since  its  founding  no  case  of  con- 
tagious disease  has  occurred  among  the  boys.     The  first  story 
is  rented  for  use  as  shops.     The  next  has  a  large  dining-room 
where    nearly    two   hundred    boys   : . ■  r ■    sit   down  at    tab] 
kitchen,  laundry,  store-room,  servant's  room,  and   rooms  for 
the  family   of    the  superintendent.     The   next    story   is  parti- 
tioned  off  into  a  school-room,  gymnasium,  and  hath  and  wash- 
rooms, all  fully  supplied   with  cold  and  hot  water,  a  steam- 
boiler  below  providing  both  the  latter  ami  the  means  of  heat- 
ing the  rooms.     The  two  upper  stories  are  large  and  r 
dormitories,  each  furnished    with    from  fifty  to  one   hundred 
beds  or  berths,  arranged  like  a  ship's  bunks,  over  each  >• 
The  beds  have  spring  mattresses  of  wire  and  are  supplied 
white  cotton  sheets  a.nd  plr-nt.y  of  mm  forte  is.     For  these  beds 
the  boys  pay  six   cents  a    nighl    each,   including  supper.    For 
ten  cents  a  boy  may  hire  a  u  private  room."  which  consists  of 
a  square  space  curtained  off  from  the  vulgar  gaze  'plied 

with  a    bed   and   locker.     The  private  rooms  an-  !  fall, 

no  matter  what   the  population  of  the  dormitories  maj 
showing  that  the  newsboy   shares  the  weakness  of  his  mot 
fortunate  brothers. 

Up  to  midnight  the  little  lodgers  are  welcome  to  enOT 
the  house,  but  later  than  that  they  are  not  admitted.  Once 
m.  he  is  expected  after  supper  to  attend  fin*  night  school  and 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  session;  and  once  outside  the 
door  after  the  hour  of  closing  he  must  make  the  best  of  » 
nighl    in    the   streets. 

Confident  of  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  ho  regents 
the  slightest  encroachment  upon  his  freedom.  The  discipli"*' 
of  the  lodging-house,  therefore,  does  not  seek  to  impose 
more  restraints  upon  him  than  those  which  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. He  goes  and  comes  as  he  pleases,  except  that  if  he 
incepts  the  hospitality  of  the  lodging-house  he  must  abide  by 
thfl  rules  and   regulations. 

Supper  is  served  at  seven  o'clock  and  is  usually  well  pt- 
ronized,  especially  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  which  are  pork- 
and-benns  days.     Every  hoy  has  his  bed  number,  which  com* 
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ili   the  number  of  the  locker  in   which  he  keeps  his 

When  I  i  retire  be  applies  to  the  supcrin- 

■sidc  tin-  keyJx-iii  tfl  lodger 

Dumber  and  is  handed  the  key  of  his  looker,  in  which 

be  I-  his  shirt  unil   trousers.      Be 

then  mounts  to  the  •>■  ,  awl  af:  illy  secreting  his 

*liirt  ud  trousers  nnder  his  mattress  is  readj  for  the  sleep  of 

dhood. 
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The  boys  an  ted  at  different  hours.    Borne  of  I 

rise  as  curly  as  '  iok  and  go  down  town  t..  the  M 

paper  offices  tor  their  st-x-k  in  trade.     Others  rise  betw 

that  k.      All  hands,   however,  uro  routed 

boys  mi;;  in  the  rudi- 

intil  aine 
Sundays,  when  d*  set 

sea  made  by  well  known 

the  lodging- 
nple.     They  bai  •  i  n 

»  re-  oJ  identity 

i     I   they  ever  had  our  have 

O     BO ill 
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des<  As  a  role   they  ore  known  by  nicknames  tni 

nothing  else,  and  in  speaking  of  one  another  th 
do  so  by  these  names.     As  a  rule  these  names  v  d 

u.il   peculiarity  >>r  characteristic.     On  a  recent  visk  to  a 
Newsboys'    Lodging    House  pains  wore  taken    to  learn  the 
names  of  a  group  <>f  boys  who  were  holding  an  aniuufel 
conversation.     It  was  a  representative  group 
little  fellow   was  called  "Skinny";    another    boy   wi; 
hair  and  complexion,  being  nearly  as  blonde  as  an  alM 
known  only  as  "Whitey."     When  "Slobbery  .lack' 
how    he  came  h\    liLs   name.  ••  Runlets, "  iiipoared  I 

chief  spokesman  of  the  party,  i 

scatters  all  down  hisaelf."     "  Yaller"  was  the  name  gh 
Italian  hoy  of  soft  brown  complexion.     Near  him  stood 
the  Rake,"  who  owned  bill  one  sleeve  to  his  jacket.     In 
boy    parlance  a    "rake"   is  a   boy  who  will    appn 
own   use  anything  he  can   lay   his  hands  on.      > 
give  an  explanation  of  "Siioddya"  name  nor  what  it  meant. - 
it  was  a  thorough  mystery  to  even   the  savants  in 
parlance.      In    the    crowd     was    "Th.-    8 
w'at  tattles,"  sail  1    Hamlets,  contemptuously, 

tl King  nf  Crapshooters."     "A  ci 

••is  .1  fellow  w'ats  fond  of  plavin"  ;os.s-pcnny,  throwuv  die 
goin*  to  policy  shops."    The  "King  of  B  ;u  a  tall  and 

rather  good-looking    lad,    who.   loubt,   had    18    boil 

by  his  name.     The  "Snipe-Shonter"  was  guihj 
ciyar  stubs  picked  out   of  the  gutter,  a  habit  known  anion? 
the   l»>ys  as  "sni|>e-shooting."     "floppy,"   a   little  lame  bor: 
"Dutchy,"  a  German  lad;  "Smoke,"  a  colored  bo; 
eater,"  a  boy  very  fond  of  pie;  "Sheeney,"  Bag 

of  Rones,"  "One  Lung  Pete,"  and  "  were  in  the 

group;  and  so  also  was  "Jake  the  Oyster,"  a  tender-lu.; 
boy  who  was  spoken  of  by  the  others  as  "«  reg'lar 
puddinV 

Every  boy  shown  in  the  full  pa  ye  illustration  was  pi 
the  fact  that  he  "carried  the  banner,"  i.  a,  was  in  tb 
sleeping  out  doors  at  night.    Only  tho  bitterest  coklofwioM 
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drove  them    to  leek   the  shelter  and   warmth   of  the  lodging 

hoo.*'  empty  barrel  or  dry  goods  box ;  deserted  hallways, 

the  rear  "i  buildings  wore  the  onlj  sleeping 

places  these  buys  hud  at  nighl  from  early  spring  to  mid 

The   si.M  HUld    dollars    required    for    fitting    Dp    the 

tniil>  bed  in  part  by  private  subscription  and  in  part 

by  an  appro]  from  the  I 

fnnd,  by  the 

■ —   -  X  — 

(.legislature,  it     USh^ 
g  regard-    ' 

S    j  Us!       I 

Mioee 
for  in 

drunkards 

I'M. I    be 

pen 
care 

«i  ru  n  k»r<t h' 

ildren. 

but 

inveet  ment 

.mil  dollars,  and  with  this  the  permanent  home 
of  '  s  in  ihis  |«irt  nt   the  i  been  assured.     It 

is  ti  ohun  ii.  intrll  ifflce,  and  hotel. 

Han  ,;  I  of  drifting  into 

'   dens   •  'ints  of   oriminala  and 

ii,  hi-ahhv.  well  warmed  and  lighted  build 
where  and 

bed, 

tl,  but  feels  that  bo  U 


noire'  umoa     notiu 
nr.roiue  aorncii  timk. 
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in   his  own   hotel  ami  supporting  himself.     Borne  are  UaatA 
money  to  begin  business  with;  others  ore  sent  to  places  it 

OT  far  away  in   the  c« >un t rv.     The  whole  class  are  ]. 
redeemed  anil  educated  by  these  -ample  influences.     The  pa- 
per is  scarcely  ever  known  to  have  come  out  of  these  bo 
and  self-help  is  the  first  lesson  learned. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Newsboys'  Lodging  HtOBB 
in  1854,  the  various  homes  have  sheltered  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  different  boys  at  a  total  expense  of  ibofll 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  ointriU 
uted  by  the  lads  themselves  during  these  years  is  nearh 
bundled  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.     Multitudes  have 

i n  sent  to  good  homes  in  the  West 

To  awaken  the  demand  for  these  children,  thouaai 
oulars  were  sent    out,  through    the   city   weeklies  and 

rural   newspapers,  to  the  country  districts.       Hundreds  of  ap- 
plications  poii red  in  al  once  from  the  farmei 
the  West.     At   first  an  effort  was  made  to  meet  individual  •$► 
plications    by   sending  just    the    kind    of   \x>\    wanted.    Eadi 
applicant  wanted  a  "perfect  boy,"  without  any  of  the  taint*  oi 
earthly  depravity.      II.-    must     he   well    made,  of   good 
never  disposed  to  steal  apples  or  pelt  cattle,  using  la) 
perfect  propriety,  fond  of  making  |"nvs  at  daylight,  and  del 
ing  in  family-worship  and  prayer-meetings  more  than  in  li- 
or  skating. 

The  defects  of  the  first    plan  of  emigration   were  8| 
developed,  and  another  and    more  practicable  one  inaugffi 
which  has  since  been  followed.    Companies  of  boys  are  formed, 
and  after  thoroughly  cleaning  and  clothing  them  they  are 
under  a  competent  agent  and  distributed  among  the  furtners. 
the  utmost  care  being  taken  t<i  select  good  home?;  for  all.    The 

parties    are    usually    made    up    t'r the    liri 

deserving,  though  often  one  picked  up  in  the  street  tells  I 
so  pitiful  and  so  true  that  he  is  included. 

Once  a  dirty  little  fellow  presented  himself  to  the  Soperi*^ 

telident.     "  Please,  sir,  I'm    an  orphant.  an'    I    want  a  home! 
The  Sujierintendent  eyed  him  carefully  ;  he  saw,  amid  his  rags- 
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a  ni  ch,  and  noted  that   his  naked  feet  were 

•  bummer."    He  tool  bin  to  (be  Inner  office. 
■•  M  i>nr  father  '"' 

.(>  nowhere,  an'   I  hain't  got  no 
;  i,"  !!!•■  Dither's  dead!"     Then  Followed  a  long  and 
lory  of   his  orphanage,   the    tears   Bowing  down 
■ks.    Tli-  re  almost  melted  thej 

indent,    i  :  be  boy  by  the  shoulder, 

*•  V  our  mother,  I  say  '." 


-**■■* 


m  tiipc  xawwort1  I 
,   dear,    I'm  a   poor  orphant,  an'    I    hain't  got   no 

Wli.-iv  do  '."n  livi-  :      i 
three  minute*  to  tell,  and  then,  if  yoa  do  not,  1 
shall  ban  0  the  pol 

li  d,  his  true  stor  old,  and  a  runaway  re- 

An  average 

:       A    vol n i nc  would 
hack,  oi   Lbe  Btrang 
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mi  honored  citizen.    The  following  letter  is  but  one  of  thou- 
sands  received  from  these  hoys: 

Yale  College.  New  Haven. 
"Rev.  0.  L.  Brace. 

"Deer  Sir: — I  shall  endeavor  in  thil  I>  u.  r  to  give  you  u  bricl  skrklivf 
my  life,  n*  it  i*  your  request  that  1  Should, 

"  I  ninii'it  .pi'.'ik  of  iqj  | >:i! ■  i ii  -.  v.  Ita  any    riiMiniy  el  nil.     1  recollect  lur- 
ing iin  iiinil   liy  tlir  mime  nf  -Jul lit  It .     She  had  me  in  charge  EvM| 

lime,  .nid  made  known  some  things  to  me  of  which  1  have  n  faint  mucin 
limner      She  married  n  gentleman  in   Boston,  ud   lefi  me  to  shift  :• 
ill  tin;  streets  Of  your  city.      I  could   mil   haie  In  en    ■nmv  -  !■:■  si  «ff<0 V CJgUl 
years  of  age  at  this  linn-.    She  i*greutly  to  be  BWramd  for  this  net.  since  I  »u 
■  very  hud  boy.  having  U  iihiiiiduni M  of  ttlf-wUl 

"  At  this  period  I  became  ■  lawless  vagrant,  roaming  all  r*a  tfat 
would  ofteo  pick  up  a  meal  Ht  the  naarketa  m  >l  the  docks,  when  • 
unloading  fruit.     At  u  lal.-  hOQt  in  Ibe  night   I  would  find  a  R  ■ 
IMS  or  hogshead,  or  ill  some  d.irk  hole  under  a  stain 

••Tin-  hoys  llini    [   fell   in  compnnj    ■  ■- 1 T I  >    nmilil 
course  1  i/.iiiii.  -i.  ■  i.-iliitn  too       I  hnvi    ■•  ili-.ti-i. 

00  tO  the  roof-,  of  houses  to  leur  the  lead  from  around  ill'    i  himneyS 

taking  it  to  some  Junk-shop  Bud  sailing  it .  with  the  pjroi  •  nkl  bnj  i 

ii.  k.i  toi  Tii.  pit  m  ■  cheap  theatre,  and  something  to  eat  with  tl 
This  i<  the  manner  In  which  I  was  drifting  out  in  the  stream  i  i  IW 
gome  I  m  Cram  the  children'-.  Ud  Bodety  took  me  In  charge.  T*° 

> •  •  i ■  -  .'iii.i  mil  ni   ,imi  i  inn1  and  asked  bowman]  ooyswh 

raid  love  i"  haw  nice  homea  in  tho  Wen,  when  iiklerrr* 

and  oxen,  and  nave  u  many  applea  and  melooa  aa  •  i 

1  happen  d  to  be •  ol  the  many  who  reapondad  hi  the  afflraoatlva 

'  Twenty-OBe  of  us  hud  lioims  proeurcd  for  ua  In  Indiana      A  lin'ytrfwS 

T .  who  chanced  bo  be  eogaged  In  couui  matters,  whs  at  N- * 

tin  ii rTedesired  to  tsko  a  boy  home  with  him.  and  I  waa  the  on 

him      He  owna  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acroe  lying  doae  to  town.     Cur*""' 

taken  that  I  should  he  occupied    there  ami  not  in  town.      I  was  alwayj  Ue»W° 

as  •  ol  the  family.     In  sickness  I  was  ever  cared  for  bj   kind 

In  winter    1    was  sent  to  the  Public  School.     The  family  room  wai 
whool  room  to  tin'  for  there  I  found  the  dally  papers  and  n  fair  library. 

•'Atiii  ;i  period  of  seven]  years  I  taught  a  public  school  <■ 

cabin  about   nine  mile-  from  T Thcr,-  I  till  thai  every  man  oaffcl 

in-  a  good  man,  especially/  if  he  Is  to  instrad  little  chfldras 

■•Though  I  had  my  pupils  road  the  Bible,  yet  I  could  not  openly  auk  Go«I 
Ing  mi  the  effort*  of  the  day,     Shortly  after  I  united  with  the  C 

Previous  to  this  I  bad  attended  Sabbath  school  at  T .    Mr. 

placed  me  in  one  the  first  Sahliath.     I  never  doubted    the  tl 

Scriptures      Soon  my  pastor  presented  the  i  luinui   if  the  ministry. 

uIhhiI  it  for  w .•  time,   lor  my  ambition   iv.-is    i.-nding  strongly  inward  the* 


[irary. 
a  little  In* 
■noajkH0 

It  atk  God'* 
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pushes  open  the  doors  of  the  hotel  ami   | 

eeeds  to  cuddl-  bit  oold  little  body  don  to  one  of  the  heaters. 

urn   to  dispossess  the 
tiny  His  shrill  voice  re-echoes  through  the  stately 

raceaecs  of  the  hall  whenever  bethinks  he  sees  a  possible 
luner.hu;  althoo  :iore  than  one  occasion  irate  onV 

hare  come  rushing  forth  to  exterminate  the  offender,  one  and 
all  have  paused  dismayed  Ik-:  absurd    proportions  and 

wonderful  self-possession  of  the  lit  - 

Thf  ook  the  boy  in  hand  one  night  and  said 

with  I  illness: 

,  what  do  yon  come  in  here  furl" 

••  I  dun 

The  i.dly  admitted  that  be  bad  a  home,  but 

When  be  lefl  the 
iras  followed.    He  was  a  mo  ipecimen 

Hi-  gpoke   !■•  no  other  I* 

■  I  he  went  to  sleep  in  one  ol  th<  dark  cor 
of  •  ni«w>j<  ■••in. 

this  class  of  •  could    be   multiplied 

are  the  absolute  Bohemians  ui  their  Idnd, 

who  prof  I,  and  the  sights  of  the 

«tm?u  a  and  .ill  the  time  to  the  simple  restraints  im- 

•louses. 

Idled  with  the  hardest  sort  of  work. 
Hi*  gain-  aysinpropoi  begin  o 

huddling  ■  >•.  steam  gratings  at  the  prinl 

iag-offloes,  an  g  for  his  share  of  tin-  morning  papers. 

Rescum  off  before  the  hour  for  tab 

iimot  with  his  utmost  dili- 
gence Ull  hough  it  ranges 
tlu-  The  :is  is 
harvest-tune  A  auidred 
papers  in  >dve 
dollars. 


r. 
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'  i>  CALL  run  i-\ 


"Pttddy,  Faddyl"  I  sited.    "Come  01  ly,aa* 

sho  I  "' 

Paddy  came  for  yoangBtc 

more  than  twelve  id  eyes, a  short  bom  | 

freckled,  iin<]  a  lithe  form  full  of  fun. 

■■  Bummers,"    1 .- •   begaDj  **Sl  .   and  citizen.'..    :  obm 

down  here  among  yer  bo  lalk  to  yet  a  lit  1 1*-.    Me  an'  me  friend 


' 


um 


**;*m7R 


./'- 


ti:k  OTMNMICM  I' 

Brace  have  come  to  see  how  ye're  gittin'  along  an'  to  ad 
vir.  fojl  fellers  w'ut  stands  at  the  shops  with  yer  noses  over 
the  ratlin',  a  smellin'  of  the  roast  beef  an'  hash.  alien 
Ot  no  home. —think  of  it.  how  a  rnge 
ive  laughter,  and  various  ironical  kinds  of  ap- 
plause.] I  say  bummers,  for  ye're  all  hummers,  [in  a 
kiml  pati  I  was  a  bummer  once  meaelf .  [Great  laugh- 
ter. |     1  hate  to  see  yer  spending  yer  monej    1 

1  reams  an1  bad  1  '■  '■        I  m'l  yet 

feller  without  no    ts  over  thei  Del 

pair,  eh  '.     |  Laughter  from  all  tin 

Well.  I  hope  vou  inn v  gel  u  won't 

hopes  for  yer  all.     I  oil  mi 
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.  ginerals,  an'  mflooence 
.,  I'll  t t-l  1  }<■■■ 
One  beautiful  day  be 

I  axed  bin  I  didn't  know, 

lipped  in  I  it ti  ii n  iron    |»>t  an'   knocked    me 

.  an'  up  pped  in  on  him  an'  at  it  they  wink 

•.rative   applause.]     An'  at  it   they   wint 

agin,  an'  at  it  they  ke  boold   hare  seen  'em,  air  whilst 

they  wen?  a  light  in'  I  dipped  tneeeli  out  <>'  tin-  busk  dare  an' 
away  I  v  Well,  boys,  I  wint  on  till  I  . 

to  a  Ilium-,  [great  laugh:-  a  boys  an1  they  tub  me 

awed    Iaugliter|  an'    thin    I    r.m   away,   an'   here    I    am. 

•  .s.  I*»  gi  d  yer  mai  bal 

ve'll  b 

A  bo  ili«-  VT< 

whir  i  go  with  a  party  Benl  out  from  the  Child 

i.  a  paragraph  of  which 
will  ahon  ill  which  seems  to  be  the  common 

ill. 

i'  shoeblacks,  an' 

lirnt  .  I  in  a  small  way  aelluV  do, 

don't,  y.-'ll  go  ool   Went 
an'  begin  tO  he  fanners,  for  t he  beginning  of  a  farmer,  im-  I- 
in  the  makin'  of  a  wnao  ai  at     Do 

lobe  rowdicB  an' loafers  an' *hi»ul<l«-r-hiiier»  ?     If  hy. 

thm.  »  digging.     Do  ye  want  to  be 

itizensi     Ye  do*     Thin   make  tracks 

the  West.    If  ye  w.mt  to  be  mooters,  an'  bomman,  an' 

an1  Pel<    Punk  min,  why  bi  ngopyercnpH 

an'  stay  round  the  groggeriee;  but  H  t  to  be  mf) 

mak<  u*k  in  the  atopatea  -ad, 

an'  i  be  praii  le     rah    •■   For  the  like 

tump    1 
■ii  id.-  i 
.hi'  a  pi 

..irii.-i..-i 
RM9  on  u  fan 


••Recently.*'  said  .1  gentleman,  "  I  found  a  tiny  follow  pin 
ing  a  Solitary  game  of  marbles  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  OitA" 

Hall  oorridore.    His  little  legs  were  vorj  thin,  and  dark  circle* 


under  his  big  gray  eyes  intensified  Hi''  chalk-like  pallor  of  I 
■i ks.     He  looked  up  when  he  1 ame  aware  thai   some  <>*■* 

'«  f 


was  watching  him,  but  resumed  his    guiilU   of  BoHtaiN 
as  he  saw  lie  had  nothing  to  fear  from  tin-  intruder. 
"What  an-  you  doing  here,  my  lit 1 1  •  -  fellow  ',"  I 
The  mite  hastily  gathered  uii  all  his  marbles  and  st-> 
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very    carefully   away    in    b  in. users    |>> 

RUM  he  backed  up  against    the  wall   and   surveyed    DM  doubt- 
fully.   [  repeated  my  question,      this  time  more  gently,*1 
to  reassure  him. 

••  I'm  wait  in'  fur  Jack  de  Robber,"  be  piped,  and  then,  as 
be    began    to   gain   confidence,    seeing  no  signs  of    "swipes" 
about    me,  ho  added.  "  him  ai  brings  me  de  Telies  (Dailies) 
J   ii;:v." 

•  II  the  papei 
I  sells  'em  for  Jack,"  he  promptly  answered. 
I  was  glad,  when  I  looked  at  the  lad's  attire,  that  ho  was 

acted  for  the  time  being  by  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
dor.      Outdoors  it  was  cold  and   blustering.    Still   l  re- 
solved to  wait  and  aa  de  Robber."    Shortly  after  three 
ok  a  short  chunky  boy  with  u  shock  of  black  hair  hustled 
through  the  door  and  made  in  the  direction  of  my  pale  little 

ng  with  u   big  BUM  of  papen  and  was 
issuii  ather  peremptory  tone  to  his  diminutive 

..lit. 
"Do  you  know  this  little  Ixiv  '."  I  asked. 

bber"  gave  men  1> « -k  which  was  not  reassur- 
ing. I  naw  liim '.  Of  corse  I  naws  him.  What 
«V- 

•  Why  don'l  yii  Bend  him  home  to  his  mother;  he's  neither 
tiigf'i.  enough  t"  r-i-ll  papers?" 

At  this  Jack  gave  uti  oath  too  utterly  original 

be  don;   then   he  said,   "Dat  ere  kid  ain't  got  no 

sanuuy;  I  looks  after  dat  kid  mesolf." 

I  Slipped  .1  COffl  into  Jack's  han<l  and  urged  him  to  tell  me 
'I*  whole  story.  Be  dropped  his  heap  of  papers,  tested  the 
««n  with  his  teeth,  slid  it  into  his  pocket,  and  began:  — 

"Blokes  is  alius  axin'  'bout  dat  err  kid.  but  you  is  de  fust 

wwhut  ever  raised  do  ante.     Dat  ere  kid  don't   w.tv,  no  more 

OS  mammy'n   Die.     Cans.-  why?     Cause  he  ain't  nevei 

litre  Jack  paused,  as  if  determined  to  go  no  further,  but 
wings  to  his  words. 


i.;-i 


I)1KKHTI,T    CASKS   TO    KKAt-fl. 


"  Dat  ere  Idd,"  he  resumed,  "ain't  got  no  more  sand'o  t 
John  Chinee.  He'd  be  kill  onv  fur  mi'.  He  can't  come along 
.lc  [{ou  nr  1 1 1  j.  lit-  .ill.;,  wid<  mi  gitin'  liLs  face  broke.  So  I  gir« 
liim  papers  to  sell  and  looks  arter  him  meself." 

I  asked  Jack  white  the  K  Kid"  and  himself  slept.  "I ain't 
givin'  dat  away."  siiid  he.  "ony  taint  no  lodgin'-house  where 
you  has  to  git  i ■  i >  early  in  the  mawnin'.  l)e  •  Kid"  and  n* 
likes  to  sleep  late." 


OLD   WOUKK   WAITING   AT  TUB  DIM'-1 
BOOM    DOOR  FOR  6CRA1 
NEW8HOTS'  TABIX. 


The  ••  Kid."  however,  was  now  eager  to  be  off  with  hi* 
papers,  and  without,  another  word  the  protector  and  proWgG 
sped  into  the  street,  Idling  the  air  with  their  shrill  cries. 

This  is  one  wi.se  of  a  class  which  the  lodging-houses  do  Ml 
reach,  ami  other  instances  might  be  given.     One  little  f> 
of   six  years   makes  a    practice  of   frequenting  tin'   lobby  of 
one  Of  the  big  hotels  after  dark.     A-  s.hui  .is  the  streets  beOOOM 
deserted,  and  the  market    for  his  pa|>ers  ceases  to  flourish,  he 
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open  the  heavy  swinging  doors  of  the  hotel  and  pro- 
ceed- old  little  body  close  to  one  of  the  heaters. 

)WO  any  disposition    to  dispossess  the 
tiny  oioe  re-echoes  through  the  stately 

recesses  of  the  hail  whenever  he  thinks  i  [lossilih- 

tomer,  but  although  on  more  than  one  occasion  irate  offli 
have  come  rushing  forth  to  extennin a  I  ffender,  one  and 

all  have  paused  dismayed  before  the  absurd    proportions  and 
wonderful  self-possession  of  the  little  m 

The  brawny  portet  >  OJ  in  hand  one  night  :ni  i 

with  forced. gruff  i.< 

teller,  what  do  you  come  in  here  I 
••  i  dm  i he  morsel. 

••  Whtt 
•  I  dun 

rer,  finally  admitted  that  he  had  a  home,  hat 
rhere  it  was.    When  lie  left  the 

was  foil'  B  moil    loin'i;,    In  I  .men 

of  humanity.    He  spoke  to  no  other  boys  and  was  accosted  by 
none,    [is  the  end  be  k  one  of  rnurs 

Of  A  li 

Inst  bsb  "i   newsl  pys  could  be  multiplied 

lute  Bohemians  of  their  kind, 

v  to  a  warm  bed,  and  the  sights  ol  the 

»tre« ;    .  time  to  the  simple  n  im- 

's  Life  is  rilled  with  the  hanlest  sort  of   work, 
n  aire  not  always  in  proportion,  for  he  must  begin  often 
ire  liglit,  huddling  over  the  steam  gratings  ait  the  pi 
..  and  •'  or  his  share  of  the  morning  pap 

<-rk  these  off  before  the  hour  for  taking  the 
u.t  with   his  utmost  dili- 
gence take  in  more  than  till  I  hough  it  ranges 

i.    The  period  of  elections  is 
I  ijtrvest-tiine.     A  to  sell  six  hundred 

and  twelve 

ITS. 


•  1'iiuir* 


mi      i  HlPFLED   BOTf 

i<ir 

be   amazed   :<  I 
good  already 
plished.      Twenty -one  industrial  nightcchi 

two  free  reading-rooms,  lis  lodging-bouses  for  girls  a 

four  summer  homes,  and  the  Crippled  Boys'  Brush  Shi 
i  Ik-  record  plain  to  all ;  but  who  shall  count  the  good  thai 
man  has  recorded,  but  which  bus  rescued  thousands  from  tl 
streets  and  given  them  the  chance  which  is  the  right  • 
human  soul. 


CII  iPTEK     V. 

>RBI)   THOUSAND   LITTLE    LABORERS   01   NEW 

•IK  —CHILD  WOB  THEIR   IIOMKS   AND   IlAlI.Y  I.IFK. 

Oat   Huixlml  Tuuuaand  I4ttk-  Warkcn      Little   Mother*  -  Early  I^otoda 
in  OU  Worn 

E-V.  mhrrwixnau  "  -  "S^    How    Beautiful    !!•     Sucka    »i    Ike 

—  Hmtj  Burdens  on  Small  Bhoukle r»  —  Wlmt  a  ChiM    of 
Can   IK> — Ptosis.  !"    Makers  —  T 

i ih  aDtl  OM  Age  Side  bj  844      Cigsr-Makcra     Deadly  Tr.i 
Ufofkl 
DM-  wRh  Hunger  IBM  Sew    oti   Buttons  ••■  li-  n    She 

Want  Ma  Worker  of  Five  - 

Stltft,  in  Poverty,   B  idrwi'g 

tfo«n*»  Millions  of  Bullous.  IhM   Child  Has"  —  "A 

i  Place  Waltin'    for    Him  I'i    •  nutunilly    Aged    Fimw  —  An  Ap- 

pal   lor  J u slier. 

Wis  that  in  the  Stat.-  of  New  York  some 
td  ohildran  are  ■  m  ployed  in  I 
buttii.it  the  law  the  admission  of  anj  under 

rmrw  of  age,  settles  back  eootfof  aittin  that  with 

exceptions  all  waifs  and  strays  are  provided  f"r,  ami  that  at 
thirteen  a  child  is  not  Ukelj  to  bo  stunted  or  overworked.     If 

parents  told  the  truth  as  to  age,  and  if  then  wtn  Aftj  instead 

PTO  inspectors  .  In >  noil  00"  ground  for  the  whole 

Id  Ik-  Km  oe  for  carrying  out  the 

Hut  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  form  of  woi  .  bv 

parent*,   who  waul    I  logs  of  the  child.  — the  children 

themselves  u  on       II.   I       .    ,  returns 

Unob  only  chfldn  actoriee,  lo  nol  inolode  either 

row.  carried  <m  in  tenement- 

honsea, 

•  if  nighl 
of  little  vrorken 

.In, 
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York  city  over  one  hundred  thousand.     In  one  night-school 
boys  two  hundred  of  them  were  employed  in  industries  outsail 
of  factories.     The  registers  of  these  schools  are  full  of 
lion,  and  in  running  over  them  one  finds  over  two  bandied 
plov  mcnta  in  which  children  are  engaged.     Ink  in  all  its  nre- 
cesses,  tassel-making,  tin  and  pa]ter  boxes,  whips,  whalebone*, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  and  tobacco  are  samples.     The  by 
like  to  enlarge  their  profession  and  write  themselves 
blacksmiths,  architects,  and  in  one  oase,  "  MKton'a  a»i*un 
The  last  dusted  pews  and  helped  to  shake  cushions,  while  t 
young  blacksmiths  and  architects  were  simply  errand  and  g»- 
eral  utility  boys. 

Girls  share  the  same  ambition  that  tin-  boys  feel,  ami  inow 
«-h<H>l    eighty    Of   them    registered    as   "nurses."       Being  »>'■'■■ 
Dieted   this  means  that    they   take  'are  of  the  bai' 
while  the  mother  g<x>s  out  to  "day's  work."     It  is  astonish 
to  see  the  real  motherliuess  of  the  little  things,  who  log 
the  baby  irith  devotion;  and  if  they  feed  it  on  stnageAj 

they  are  but  following  in  the  ('outsteps  of  the  mothers,  vrbu 
»ard   the  baby  at  six  months  old  as  the  sharer  of  whatever  the 
family  bill  of  fare  has  to  offer.     The  small  Germ 
early  taught  to  take  his  portion  of  lager  with  natim 
the  Irish  children   have   tea   or  coffee  and  even  a  gap  of  ■ 
"n;i;.!iir."  and  so  eaeh   nationality  is  instructed  according! 
the  taste  that  is  part  of  its  inheritance.    I  have  seen  a  sixvar- 
old  girl   scrubbing   the  Hour  of  the  one  room  in  which  lirel 
widowed  mother  and  three  children. 

"She's  a  widdy  washerwoman,"  said  the  dot,  a  crett* 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  a  thin  eager  little  face.     "Yes,  luaaBW 
■he's  a  widdy   washerwoman,  an'  I  keep  house.     That's  the 
baby  there,  an'  he's  good  all  tin-  time,  savin'  whin  hi.-. 
t.00  big  foi   him.      It's  teeth  that's   hard    on    babies,  but    I  r.:r> 
him  good   an'  he  thinks  more   o'   me   than    he  does  of 
See  how  beautiful  he  sucks  at  the  pork." 

The  small  housekeeper  pointed  with  pride  to  the  lied, win 
the  tins  baby  lay,  a  strip  of  fat  pork  in  Ills  mouth. 

••He's  weakly  hke.au'  mother  gives  him  the  pork  to 
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him  up.  is  sup  <>'  tay  beautiful  too.     Whin  the 

summer  mines  we'll  get  to  have  him  go  to  the  Children's  Home 
at  Bath,  maybe,  or  down  to  Coney   Island  or  somewhere.     I 
might  be  a  '  Fresh  Air '  child  mcself.  but  I  huvo  to  keep  house 
W,  an'  so  mother  can't  let 

|>haae  of  child-labor,  and  the  most  natural  and 
e,  though    it    is  it   heavy    burden    tO   lay   00    small 
shoulders,  and  premature  age  and  debility  are  its  inevitable  re- 
sults.    Far  truer  is  this  <>f  the  long  hours  in  shop  Of  DttJM) 

a  child  of  eight  —  one  of  a  dozen  in  ■  shop  00  Walker 
ct  —  stripped  feathers,  and  had  for  a  year  earned  three  dol- 
lars a  week.     In  this  case  the  father  was  dead  and  the  mother 

sick,  iimi  the  little  thing  went  fa oane  to  do  such  cooking  as  she 
oouM.  though  like  many  a  worker  she  had  already  learned  to 

lake  strong  tea  and  to  believe  that,  it  gave  her  strength.     She 
was  i  in  growth  from  confinement  in  the  air  of  the 

workshop,  from  lack  of  proper  food  and  no  play,  and  thousands 
of  these  little  feat  ppere  are  in  like  case. 

oother  workshop  in  the  Bame  neigl  I.  children  of 

rbt  to  ten,  and  iiiiL-  much  younger,  out  the  I 

from  eight  to  six,  and  so  for  ten 

hours  daily  they  benl  over  the  work,  which  inoladed  oatl 

ing,  and  [sicking. 
Eight  thoaaand  childron  make  onvelopea  at  three  and  a  half 
They  gum,  separate,  and  sort.     The  hours 
'!  the  rooms  are  generally  lighter  and  better 

hi  the  feather  workers' surroundings.     Man\  DO 

bum  ii.  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  deli 

ware  w  entrusted  toohfld  BD  or  twelve.     The  burniabing 

ltiMi  Id  close  ii  le  breast,  and  this  is  a  fruitful 

source  of  sickness,  since  the  ;    pressure  brings  with  it 

various  stomach  and  othi  ■.<■  ohief. 

i  employ  a  host,      The  youngest  bend 

can  do  this.     One  child  ol  twelve 

.  and  one  who  pastes 

ousand  a  da}      '  >ver 

boxes.     Even  in  the  milking 
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■ni  ir.if  ■  good  iik.iiv  are  employed,  though  chief! 

girls  of   QfteeD  and  npw ards,      It.  is  our  of   tii<-  most  c.\bausti» 

of  the  trades,  as  no  air  oan  be  admitted,  and  ti  pheral 

stilling. 

Feathers.  Mowers,  and  tobacco  employ  the  greatest  number. 
A  child  of  six  cm  strip  tobacco  <>r  cut  feathers.     I:: 
firm,  employing  over  a  thousand  men,  tfomen,  and  children,) 


■ 


:'-- 


s* 


TIRKD  OUT.  — A   rACT'lliY    OIRI/8   ROOM   JM    •    TKNKMUNT-IIOIML 

woman  of  eighty  and  her  grandchild  of  four  sit  side  by  sid* 
and  strip  the  leaves,  and   the  faces  of  the  pair  were  sket 
not  long  since  by  a  popular  artist.     With   the  exception  ^ 
matchmaking  and  one  or  two  other  industries  there  is  hnnllr 
a  trade  so  deadly  in  its  effects.     There  are  many  oper.i 
which  children  arc   competent    to  carry  on.  and   the  phase"' 
work  done  at  home  in  the  tenement  houses  often  employ  tit 
en  tin":  family.     In  cellars  and  basements  boys  of  ten  uid  ti 
brine,  sweeten,  and  prepare  the  tobacco  preliminary  to  - 
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ning.     Others  of  the  same  age  keep  the  knives  of  the  cutting 
machines  clean  by  means  of  Bpongea  dipped  in  rum,  thus  spend 
ing  their  vim;  in  an  atmosphere  of  liquor  and  tobao 

Cigar-making  in  the  tenement-houses  goes  on,  though  the  fact 
often  denied. 
In  a  report  of  the  State  Hureau  of  EfibOf  it  is  stated  that  in 
one  room  less  than  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  whose  duplicate 
can  he  found  at  many  points,  u  family  of  si-ven  worked. 
>  of  these,  all  girls,  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  To- 
baoeo  lay  in  piles  on  the  floor  and  under  til--  long  table  at 
one  end  where  ojgaa  were  rolled.     Twoafthi 

the  floor,  stripping  the  leaves,  and  auothers.it  On  :i  small  Btooi 
I  of  twenty  sit   near  them,  and  all  bad   SOrflfl  00    lips, 
thtf  ■  t ■  .hi-  thousand  women  are  engaged 

in  this  indi.  n  equal  number  of  unregistered  young 

ciildren  share    it  with    them.     As    in    sewing,   a    numb. 
rmen   often  club  together  and   us..'   one    room,  and  in    such 

cues  tbi  out  in  the  filth  on  the  wet  Boors, 

■  with  the  damp  tobacco  and  breathing  the  poison  with 

MOD  ifl  BBJ 
Skin  diseases  or  many  sorts  develop  in  the  children  who 
•orkin  this  way,  ami  for  the  women  and  girls  nervous  and 
hysterical  complaints  are  common,  the  direct  result  of  poison 
no.     In  this  one  house  alone  thirty  children  were 
thirteen   of   them   strippers,   doing  their  ten    hours 
daily. 

Twine-factories  are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  they  are 
**«  as  disastrous  in  their  effects.  The  twisting-room  is  tilled 
■ith  long  spindles,  innocent-look  int.'  enough,  but  taking  a 
nger  along  with  the  flax  as  silently  and  suddenly  as  the 
thread  forms.  In  one  factory  two  hundred  children  under 
iftoen  years  old  are  employed  spinning,  winding,  and  twisting 
flax.  In  one  room  ten  little  boys  so  small  that  they  were 
■wanted  on  a  platform  t<>  enable  them  to  n-.ich  tin-  damps 
that  hold  the  flax,  run  the  hackling' machines,  and  change 
lumps  as  necessary.  The  machine  must  be  fed  continu- 
ously al   lH>tli  ends,  and  the  boys  work  with  an   energy  and 
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steadiness  tluit  to  the  casual  observer  seems  as  if  ti 
toying  to  ■how  off.     They  are  driven  by  the  machine,  und  tt 
overseer  laughed  ais  he  said, 

••  Yes.  then  isn't  much  let  ap  for 'em.    They  have  to 
pretty  lively,  else  they  get  into  double 

In   the  twisting-room  several  children  lacked  a  finger  or 
two,  and  <»i<-  explained  hoi»  it  happened  in  her  case. 

•■  You  see  you  mustn't  talk  or  look  off  a  minute.     Tiny  just 
march  right  along.      My  sister  was  like  me.     She  forgot 
talked,  and  just  that  minute  her  finger  was  off.  and  she  didn't 
even  cry  till  she  pinked   it   ap.     My  little  finger  always  did 
stick  out,  and  I  was  trying  to  twist  fast  like  the  girl  m ■•. 
me,  ami  somehow  it  caught  in  the  Hax.     I  tried  to  jerk  away, 
but  it  wasn't  any  use.     It  was  off  just  the  same  as  hers,  a 
took  a  great   while  before   I  could  come   buck.      I'm 
afraid  of  them,  foi  -any  minute  your  whole  hand  i  'sml 

you'd  hardly  know  till  it  was  done." 

In  a  small  room  on   Hester  Street  a  woman  at  WO! 
overalls      foi   the  making  ul  which  she  received  one  dollar i 
down— said:  — 

"I  couldn't  do  as  well  if  it  wasn't  for  Jinny  and  Mamr 
there.  Maine  has  learned  to  sew  on  buttons  first-rate,  and 
Jinny  is  doing  almost  as  well.  I'm  alone  to-day,  hut 
days  three  of  us  sew  together  here,  and  Jinny  keeps  right 
along.      We'll  do  better  yet   when  Maine  gets  a  bit  older." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened  and  a  woman  with  an 
mow  bundle  of  overalls  entered  and  sat  down  on  the  ne 
chair  with  a  gasp. 

"  Them  stairs  is  killin',"  she  said.    "  It's  lucky  I've 

to  elilnli  'em   often." 

Something  crept  forward  as  the  bundle  slid  to  the  floor, 
and  busied  itself  with  the  string  that  bound  it. 

"Here  you,  Jinny."  said  the  woman,  "don't  you  be  foolin" 
What  do  you  want  any  how  '.  " 

The  something  shook   back  a  mat  of  thick   hair  and    p. 
its  feet,  —  a  tiny  child  who  in  size  seemed  scarcely  three. 
whose  countenance  indicated  the  experience  of  three  hundr 
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'•  It's  the  string   I  want."  the  small  voice  said. 
M»ni'  'in*  to  play  with  It" 

••There's  small  time  r<w  the  mDther;*thi 

two, ; * 1 1 *  you  are  to  see 
lesone  an* doit  good, too, or  I'll  find  out  why  not." 
Maine  had  come  forward  and  stood   balding  to  the  one  thin 
eat  which  bol  pad  ••  o  fared  Jinny's  little  bones,    i 

.  a  i%  ihi  thatoh  of  black  hair,  and  "i-ii  the 
same  expression  of  d  pallid,  I  little 

faces  lighting  suddenly  •  oduoed. 

of   them   sat   down    on    the    floor  ami    ate   their   portion 
I  ly. 
"Mai  ty's  gom' on  six,"  said  the  mother, 

■mv's  t he  smartest.     She  40   battonj  « 

wasn't  much  over  fonr,     I  had  live,  but  the  Lord  took  'em 
all  but  then  two.     i  couldn't  get  on  if  it  wasn't  for  M 

Ifame  looked  op,  but  said  do  word,  and,  as  I  left  the  room, 
II  with  her  hack  against  the  wall,  Jinny  at  her 

d  string  near  at  hand  for  use  if  any  minute 
(or  play  arrin  room,  half -lighted  like  the  I 

il    poadb  wish  tailor  & 

the  floor  a  child  of  five  picking  threads 

good  help,"  In- said  after  a  word  i>r  two.    M8o 

be  i  In  eads.    She  care  not  t- 1 
ne  always  to  help." 

i  .  he  the  only  one!" 

••  But  one  that  sells  pa|>ers.     Last  year  is  live,  hut  m< 

iver,     It  is  many  that  die,    What  H  mI 
i  God." 

loor  belovi   twod  Idrer.  of  seven  and  eight  were 
i  also  se  tu — in  this  case  for  four  women 

m  and  were  making  the 
cheapest  ■•■,  for  which  thej  received  fifty 

wnt-  It  could  not 

in'  inld  there  :> 
sat  as  such  children  most 
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often  do.  silent  unci  half  asleep,  waiting  patiently  for  the  next 
demand. 

"  It's  hard  on  'em,"  one  of  tin-  women  said. 
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••  We  work  til! 
ten  and 
times      later, 
but  then  the; 

am: 

the  change 
of  running 

i. in  ii.i  a  loaf 

of 

W  h  a  t  < 

front 

chine     from 

morula] 

night.       I'v 

mvn.  bu1  they're  oul  peddlhV  mal 

i descending  the  stairs  to  reueh  i 
way  led  p  ee  little  girls  shoveling  coals  into  hags. 

On  the  lower  Boor  back  of  the  small  gr>>  b  the 

|H'D|>ic  r>f  t lie  house  bouglii  their  food  supply      wilte<l 

<yed  vegetables,  meat  of  the  cheapest  order,  broken  eggs, 
and  stale  fish, — a  tailor  and  two  helpers  were  at  work. 

oi  nine  or  ten  sat  among  them  and  picked  thread  or  aewa 

buttons  as  in  a  haggard,  v,  looking  ofafld 

look  up  as  the  dooi   opened,  -orne 

down  the  stairs  stopped  a  momei  t  1  |mssed  out  sn> 

" If  there  was  a  law  for  him  I'd  nave  bin  up      It's  Ins  own 
sister's  child,  and   he's  workin'  her  ten 
day  into  the  night,  an1  she  with  an  open  sore  on  i  ,  an' 

oryin1  oat  many's  the  time  when  she  draws  dqI  b  I 
ful  an'  so  I  a  jerk.     Shi  d  on  million!  ..u», 
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hat  child  has,  an"  she  but  a  little  past  ten.    May  there  be  a  hot 
jJaoc  waitin*  for  him!" 

from  the  notes  of  i»  physician  whose  name  is  u  guarantee 
of  accurate  and  faithful  observation,  ami  whose  work  is  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Health,  I  have  a  series  i it  t.i<  t.-., 
the  result  of  eighteen  months'  work.  During  thi-.  period  of 
daily  observation  in  t'-ncincut -house  work,  slie  found  among 
the  peopie  v,  it 1 1  whom  she  eaim-  in  oonftaol  MS  ohfldran  under 

twelve  years  old,  most   of  them   between   ten   and  twelve, 
ttther  worked  in  shops  or  stare*  or  helped  tin  ir  mothers  in 
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■tie    kind    of     work    at  <_ 
burnt    Of  these  535  ohil- 

dm  bat  «o  were  healthy. 

In  one  family  a  child  of  three  \'ears  old  had  infantile  paralysis 
ttaly  curable.  The  mother  had  no  time  to  attend  to  it.  At 
fiv* years  old  the  child  was  taught  to  sew  buttons  on  trousers. 
®x  is  now.  at  thirteen  years,  a  helpless  cripple,  but  she  tin- 
"bes  a  dozen  pairs  of  trousers  a  day,  and  the  family  are  thus 
**wty  cents  the  richer.  In  another  family  she  found  twin 
#H»  fnur  and  a  half  years  old,  sewing  on  buttons  from  six 
■n  the  morning  till  ten  at  night;  and  near  them  a  family  of 
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three, —  a  woman  who  did  the  same  work,  and  whose  old  father 
of  eighty  and  a  little  girl  of  six  were  her  co-workers. 

Does  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  help  these?  It  re- 
quires only  fourteen  weeks  of  the  year,  and  the  poorer  class 
work  from  early  morning  till  eight  a.  m.,  and  after  school 
hours  from  four  till  late  at  night.  What  energy  for  study  is 
left  under  such  conditions?  The  chief  harm  is  not  here, 
though  this  is  harm  enough.  It  is  in  the  inevitable  physical 
degeneration  of  the  child.  Thoughtful  owners  and  managers 
here  and  there  realize  this,  and  many  have  testified  that  a 
child  put  out  into  factory  life  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age 
becomes  practically  useless  by  the  time  twenty  is  reached. 
Physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  are  not  only  wanting 
but  rendered  impossible. 

This  is  no  place  for  the  many  questions  involved,  but 
every  woman  who  reads,  every  man  whose  children  look  to 
him  for  teaching,  may  well  ponder  the  issues  involved.  A 
world  of  thought  and  action  is  already  given  to  the  rescue  of 
children  from  the  slums.  Let  it  reach  one  step  farther  and 
rescue  them  with  no  less  eagerness  and  determination  from  the 
factory.  If  present  methods  of  production  cannot  go  on  with- 
out them,  alter  the  methods.  The  loss  on  one  side  will  be 
more  than  balanced  by  a  lessening  rate  in  our  asylums,  and  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  tax  for  their  support,  paid  how  with 
a  cheerfulness  which  may  well  be  transferred  to  another  form 
of  loss,  —  loss  to-day,  perhaps,  but  gain  for  all  days  to  come. 
We  expend  money  for  foreign  missions  while  the  heathen  are 
here  at  our  own  doors.  Out  from  the  child  faces,  preternatur- 
ally  aged,  brutalized,  and  defrauded  of  all  that  belongs  to  child- 
hood, look  eyes  that  hold  unconscious  appeal  for  that  justice 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  soul  born  to  the  Republic.  Ig- 
nore it,  deny  it,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  old  words 
sound  again,  and  we  hear  the  judgment :  "  Whosoever  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


i  IFF.  IN*  THE  SIX.MS      HOMELESS  STREET  BOYS.  GUTTER 
,]>  DOCK   RATS— THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  Of  A  DAY 

BREAK  B 

""  ©Bk*Snlpea — Imps  of  Darkness — Snoopers  —  Rugs  and  Totters  —  Life  in 
tb»Gwter  —  Old  Sol  —  Running  a  Grocery  under  DHBOUltlM  —  Youthful 
Orimiml*— Newdioy*  and   Bootblack* — Candidate*  for  Crime—  nH< 
ftnaut,  fie  I*" — "It's  Burine-*  K.,ik-  .,.   |  |; eatl  '—  Dock  Rat*  —  1  I  n 
ditafd  Children  —  Thieves"    Lodgfag-ROUMB-    IVvm,     Uut-ll 
Kil/h<n- Dangers  of  a  Street  Girl*  Life  —  Old  Margaret  —  Tin-  Rcformn- 
foa  of  Wildfire  —  The  Queen  of  Ch.  rrv  Street  -   Sleeping  OH  OH  Do  kj 
T»  Mi.  and  More  in  Prospect — A  Street  Arab's  Summer  Resi- 

*w»-A  Walking  Hag  Bundle —  Getting  Larruped  —  A  Duybn-ak  Boy 
-iiel'i  Story  of  his  Lift—  Buckdiot  Taylor— A  Thinrc*' Runway — 
Eopiaj-over  Roof*— A  Police  Rjild  —  Hmd-rlrM  nit  the  Roof—  Death  of 
J*k-Hl»  Dyiug  Request— An  Affecting  Scene  —  Fifteen  Thousand 
Hom«la»  Children. 

wpDTTERfiNIPESJ  Tlmtfa  what  I  call  'en>.    Wl,;ti  else 

^J  endd  they  be  when  they're  in  the  gutter  all  day  and 

*"  ll»e  night,  cutt in'  round  like  little  imps  o"  darkness.     Not 

""ch  hair  on  'em  either       DOt  BDODgh  to  catch  by,  and  clothes 

•■mostly  rags  that  tears  if  yon  grab  'em.    The  prison  barber 

Wouldn't  get  any  profit  oat  of  'em,  1  can  tell  yoti.     Men  around 

*•«  don't  share  till  their  beards  stick  out  like  spikes,  and  the 

at  the  children's  hair  to  save  combin".     Gutter-snipes. 

'^'s  it,  and  they  snoop  around  stores  and  slink  off  a  salt  fish 

*i  bunrlle  of  wood  or  anything  as  comes  handy,  and  home 

like  the  wind.     Mother  is  there,  you  may  be  sure,  and 

wwhin'  may  be.     Do  you  suppose  she  asks  any  questions  like. 

.Ily.  when  did  you  get  that?'     Not  she.     She  takes  the 

;  it  is.  us  innocent  as  a  lamb  and  sends  Hilly  for 

'  coal  to  cook  it. 

"Yes,  that's  the  way  it  is  down  here.     Rags  and  tatters  are 
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our  style,  and  we  wouldn't  feel  nat'ral  if  we  had  to  try  anr 
other  way.     Parints'  fortin's  don't  give  gutter-snipes  an;. 
very  stylish.     Walk  round  hero  most  anywheres  and  you'll  see 
it's  so, —  yes  and  more  so.     What's  to  OOmeof  'em  I  don't  know. 
The  Island  pretty  MOD,  1  suppose.     That's  the  way  1 1  < 
looks  out  for  'fin.     Good  :i  way  as  any  may  be,  if  they've  gut 
to  live  iti  thfl  gutter  from  the  day  they  can  crawl  till  the  law 
thinks  they're  old  enough  to  get  a  grip  on.     Taki 
make  their  kind,  and  their  Kind  to  make  the  gutter,  and  via* 
'you  goin'  to  do  if  you're  hound  to  let  the  guttei  If  I 

was  the  Lord  I'd  send  a  high  wind  and  blow  the  whole  rq 
to  kingdom  come,  or  else  i  he  tail  ol  u  comet  to  switch  n*  rigbt 
out  o'  sight    before  you    could   say   Jack    Kobinaoi       E 
what'll  hap]H>n  some  day.  I'm  thinkin',  and   I'd   like  it  in 
time  too.  so's  to  know  there  wouldn't   lx-  any   more  liree 
places  for  such  as  tlicsc." 

This  was  the  voice  of  old  Sol,  an  old  man    whose 
grocery  in  Monroe  Street  had   U-en    raided  so  often   that  i 
was  a  wonder  how  he  dared  leave  any  stock  outs:  Up 

a  long  stick,  slender  and  tough,  in  hiding  behind  his  counter, 
and  watched   the  groups  of  street  arahs  as  tl 
with  a  carelessness  he  knew  covered  deep  designs.     If  a  haad 
went  out  and  stole  a  potato,  a  hunch  of  turnips,  or  anything 
that  could  be  easily  caught  up  to  help  out  the  dinner  at  1; 
the  old  man  would  give  a  leap  as  agile  as  their  own,  and 
stick  would  play  about  legs  and  shoulders  of  any  or  all  d 
party,  who  ran  and  shouted  half  with  glee,  half  with  la 
Sometimes  he  recaptured  the  booty  and  went  back  nodding 
ami  chuckling.     If  he  did  not  it  was  the  boy's  turn  t«  chuckle. 
And  so  the  warfare  went  on  as  it    had  for  years,  and  will  g" 
on  till  old  Sol  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  and  a  new  pha 
the  Bame  story  begins  for  his  successor. 

The  gutter  life  begins  with  the  baby  who  is  tngj 
the  long  stairs  by  brother  or  sister  and  given  the  freedom 
the  street.     It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the  little  thi 
learn  their  bounds  and  keep  out  of  the    way    of  trucks  *wl 
horses.    Where  the  earth  is  soft,  they  dig  and  make  the  i* 
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ial  mud  |i  a.  01    i  b< ;    plaj  with  m 

as  ma                  ii  deposited  tl  ty  hit  <if  i 

Lper-box,   fa   a   mine  of  enjoys  but  it  is  the 

'ration    <>f  their  ways  that  most 

ii.v,  whoso  aye*  still  i">l<]  baby  innocence,  too 

M  to  give  place  i<i  the 

loolt  that  even  the  three- 

The. 

i   (A   the   bI 

qnently  hm  beauty,  bul 
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noucr  wit«.  u  rocxp  on  dovkmii  muter. 

of  tin  look  of  axpariei  or  a 

■nut  knocking  about.    W 
□are  iLs  may  doom*  mail  r  bate  bean  ' 
ion  owMfft  i<t  begin  to  wra,  ami  an-  aJI> 

m    Ul 

he  >  ,'-\r  flrat 

«  to  il»r  comfort  Umntf 
Room  oobm* 
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and  from  tl  often  drift  into  thieving  as  a  profct 

The  bootbUok  has   mam    idle   hour  surplus  energy 

must  be  worked  off,  be  gives  them  to  tossing  pennies,  gamb- 
ling in  BUJ  forma,  cheating,  and  lighting.  They  are  often 
practised   piokpooketa,  and  in  brushing  a  Glttt  eoat  will 

steal  a  handkerchief  or  other  light    article   v>itli  I  o( 

their  older  brethren  in  the  same  trade.  The  Italian  with  his 
chair  has  driven  many  to  find  some  Other  railing,  but  a  rem- 
nant still  lingers  on  the  East  Bfdfl  "i  bete  and  there  on  the 
West. 
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Tlie  enforced  leisure  which  comes  to  bootblacks  aft*-. 

the rning  is  usod  by  some  in  gymnastics, 

often  the\    i.r.ome    almost  as  expe  perfora 

Now  and  then  they  impro> 

parks  and  collect  pennies  from  the  sjufi  •■ 

asU>nislti-<l  .hi  .ii. 

•il   would   "IhmI    ohl     I  '.mum 
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y  cents,  but  even  here,  as  partners,  DIM  cheated  and 
to  get  twenty-five  cents  into  his  month,  tram  which 
an  energetic   Sunday   School  teacher   forced  him  to  eject  it. 
Tbe  clothes  of  both  of  them  had  to  be  pinned  up  before  they 
l*pn  the   performance,   the    fluttering   rays  giving    win     in 
rtcry  direction  with  each  twist   of   their   bodies.     Billy.  the 
younger,  smiled  udn.  U  lii>  partner  spit  out  the  quarter 

and  dodged  from  the  expected  blow. 

'.-.  smart,  he  is."  lie  said  with  a  chuckle.     "  Me  on  the 
BVery  minute,  an'  1  never  seed  him  do  it." 
Tlir  elder  smiled  with  a  siqwrior  air  as  they  went  away  to- 
gether, no  whit   disoonoerted  by  the  experience,  but  an  elder 
tboy,  said  to  the  crowd  in  general, — 
"  He'd  ought'r  be  licked.      Partners  ain't,  no  business  to 
cheat.    We  don't,  never.     It's  business  folks  as  ihi-j.t." 
Anywhere  along  the  docks  are  facilities  for  petty  thic\ 
Kid  as  the  policeman  may.  the  swarms  of  small  street 
•an  circumvent  them.     A  lotto  of  wood  left  on  the  dock 
diminishes  under  his  very  eyes.     The  sticks  are  passed  Iron 
we  to  another,  the  child  nearest  the  pile  being  busy  apparently 
If  any  move  of  suspicion  is  made  toward 
nre  off  like  a  swarm  of  cockroaches,  and  with  about 
m  much  sense  of  responsibility.     Children  of  this  order  hate 
vith  un  incxtiiiguisl  able  hatred.     They  smash  windows, 
pi&f!i  ■  stands,  build  ores  of  any  stray  bits  of  wood 

tow  6M  id  warm  themselves  by  them,  and,  after  a 

ill  the  destruction  they  can  cram  into  it  has  ended, 
WlniKlcr  Steps,  into  boxes  or  hallways,  and  sleep  till  roused 
policeman  on  his  beat,  or  by  a  bigger  boy  who  drives 
v.  Some  can  reach  them  all.     No  Lodging- House 
CUi  give  them    room.     Numbers  are   taken   in,  and   in  time 
"Mediate  some  sort  of  decent  hiring  or  sent  to  the  W.-i 

•ii  with  every  power  thus   far  brought   to   bear,  fifteen 

tonsuul  unreclaimed  children  rove  the  lay,  a  few 

of  them    peddlers    of    matches    or    small    notions,   but    the 

tj  living  by  their  wits.     Swill-gatherers  and   ragpickers 

employ  some  of  them,  but  the  occupation  is  hardly  better  than 
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roaming  at  large.  In  the  cheap  lodging-houses  older  pick- 
pockets and  burglars  train  numbers  for  their  own  work.  Tii«* 
iwgnniis of  many  orders.  •'(  ippei  [tiflfrriT,1'  u rrtmA ntwdm* 
yOOUg  garrotters  and  burglars,  who  for  years  made  the  ne%i- 
borhood  about  Qanimeraley  Street  and  Cottage  Place  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  Five  Points.  Poverty  Lane :  "  Dufcii 
Hill,"  the  home  of  ragpickers  mid  swill-gatherers,  and  later 
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"Hell's  Kitchen"  and  many  another  nest  of  infamy.  »* 
crowded  with  children  wild  as  hawks  and  as  fierce  and  untwi 
able.  Thin,  eager,  hardened  faces  the  most  of  them,  with  to* 
and  then  one  with  a  beauty  of  form  or  expression  that  no  *~ 
basement  has  the  power  to  kill.  Each  one  is  an  appeal  fcr 
rescue  before  the  work  of  ruin  is  completed  and  punishment 
steps  in  to  do  what  prevention  could  have  accomplish/ 

The  homeless  boy  is  a  sufficiently  pitiful  i 
child  fares  even  worse.      The  boy  is  often  far  less  pervert«l 
than  he  seems.     His  sins  belong  to  his  ignorance  and  hi 
dition,  and  drop  away  under  an  .Tit ire  change  of  environment 
There  is  main  .1  hard  working  farmer  in   the  West  who  begW 
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life  ax  a  New  fork  tb  ;  ,  fighting  and  stealing,  his  hand 

against  every  man.  and  who  d  l<  nil  present  good  to  tho 

day  when  an  agent  of  the Children's  Aid  Society  coaxed  lam 
l/Ml^ng- Mouses. 
Por  the  girl  thereis  lease!  rywny.    She  develops 

in  mind  and  body  earlier  than  the  boy,  and   FUJia  > lungers  from 

which  in    ia  free,    ff  there  is  any  trace  of  beauty,  site  is 

watched  by  the  keepers  of  ii  '-s,  who  tell  her  what 

fortune  awaits  her  if  she  trusts  to  them.     Lodged  lines  In'rth 

in  crowded  tenement  ionises  or  in  cellars,  herded  with  dirty 

people  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  slie  has  no  instinct  of  purity 
to  defend  her. 

Why  girls  should  be  less  susceptible  of  reformation  it  is 
hard  to  say,  save  that  the  special  sins  to  which  they  are  liable 
are  weakening  to  both  brain  and  Ixxly,  and  thus  moral  fibre-  is 
lacking  in  greater  degree  than  with  the  boy.  For  both  alike  it 
to  prevention  that  is  demanded.  Possibility  for  good  be  I**- 
oeath  the  most  apparently  hopeless  exterior,  and  decent  foot!, 
physical  training  and  development,  ami  v  kindly  disci 

pline,  will  go  far  toward  calling  out  the  DUD.  Tradition  saddles 
tin-  girl  with  a  weight  from  the  beginning,  in  making  her  carry 
the  penalty  of  her  sins  as  no  man  is  ever  forced  to  do.  ITcr  [Mist 
is  held  up  against  her  as  hisalmOM  and  she  feels  herself 

handicapped  in  the  very  beginning  of  such  stniLL  i 
make.     The  largest  charity,  the  wisest,  tenderest  dealing,  are 
necessary  for  this  class,  and  with  these  it  Eg  BOOH  shown  thai 
the  difference  is  often  imaginary  rather  thun  real,  and  that  fin- 
both  new  life  is  fully  possible. 

Now  and  then  a  woman,  herself  in  the  depths  of  poi 
aad  straggle,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  some  child.     ( >ld  Marga- 
ret nn  "  Dutch  Mill  "  was  one  "I  th<  -•.    I  iwning  a  shanty,  In 
the  spot  id  squatted  on  some  rich  mi  I,  site 

lived  with  her  pigs  and  eats  ami  goats  in  one  room,  trailing 
about  tin  '.v  ill-cans  and  the  Kttli 

drawn  by  two  dogs.  In  OM  of  her  expeditions  she  saw  a  child 
hard  i  .  :ig  a 

Ml||. 


from  the  mat  of  tangled  hair,  and  when  the  crust  was  eaten 
tin-  chill  broke  into  singing  a  foul  song  taught  hv  some  dot, 
and  so  fright lul  on  the  childish  lips  that  even  old  Marg. 
BOO]  was  stirred. 

'•  For  the  love  o'  God  !  "  she  cried.     a  When-  do  you  belong, 
.in"  why  has  folks  left  you  here  on  an  ash-hca] 

•-She  don't  belong  nowhere,"  a  boy  mat 

answer.    "  She  sleeps  with  me  in  a  hay-banfe, 

or  under  them  steps,  in' 
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there  ain't  nobody  thai 
knows  zac'ly  whose  th* 
is." 

"  Then  she's  mine," 
said  old  Margaret.  "Yjl 
come  with  me,  me  pretty, 
an'  you  shall  play  "ill" 
the  dogs  an1  have  all  uV 
•upper  you  want." 

The  chad  danced  be 
..ml.  taking  the  offer  in 
perfect  faith,  but  stopped 
short. 

"I  belong  to  Dick,"  she  said.     "Whot'll  Dick  doi 
••I  know  who  the  old  woman  is,"  said  Dick.    "  I'll  come  an' 
see  ye.      (Jo  with    her."  — and  with  ;i  whoop  Dick  disappeared 

"What's  your  name  1"  old   Margaret  asked.      "Wil 
Said  the  child,  and  no  after-questioning  brought   out  differed 
:in-oV.-r  or  made   her  willm:.'  to  ■  >v,  n    !o  1 1 1 >'  Other  title.      WM 
lire  sin- was,  and  she  soon  |»rovod   her  right  to  the  nan.' 
more  passionate  little  sinner  never  bewildered  the  m 

lint  old  Margaret  had  no  heart  to  heat  her.  as  is  the  manner  of 

her  kind.    She  cried  instead,  and  with  the  first  tear  thi 

of   mischief  was  extinguished,  and   the  child  dissolved  in  t«ar» 
herself.     Sin-  clung  to  the  old  woman  with   passion.     No  banl- 
ship  or  neglect   hail  been  sufficient  to  kill  her  anient  htti 
t. ire, and  she  bred  dog  and  cat  and  pig  and  petted  every  living 
thing  in  her  way.     She  mourned   for  Dick,  who  failed  leap 
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pear,  mid  who  was  lost  to  sight  !  U  last  on  a  rainy 

evening  he  walked  in  and  .  while  Wildfire  flew 

•-  neck  and  i  im  with  • 

••  I'vf  l>een  hangin'  round  Imv,"  be  said,  "cos  I  wanted  to 

■ee  how  you'd  get  on.    Now  I  want  yon  to  go  to  school." 

ieen  on  dm  own  mind,'1  said  old  M 

garet.     ••  I'.ui  where 

-Whore  but  U  Bide  Industrial  School/"   said  I >i**k 

proudly.    "  1*11  take  her  there  to-morrow  if  you  say  the  won!." 

"*  I'll  take  her  meself ;  'twill  huvi-  the  best  look,"  said  the 

,in.  and  the  next  morning  she  appeared  »' 
and  tiled  thai  ber  charge  should  come  every  day. 

Prohably  no  more  troublesome  pupil   ever  presented  her- 
self well  experienced  in  all  forms  of  troublesome- 
ili       i  liilil'  ate    nature    was    always    her 
aatel              n  time              ae  to  represent  some  of  the  l>est 
results   of  the  work  done  there.     She  remained  lawless  save 
for  this.     Wandering  blood  was  in  her,  and   she  grew  wild  if 
forced  to  remain  more  than  a  few  hours  within  doors.     Bat 
Bed  t"  BOW  and  to  rare  for  the  shanty,   which  under 
a  hands  grew  neat  and  decent    She  tried  going 
..nt               i.e.  but   no  one  understood    her   an  I  mdd 
tolerate  her  desires,  and  so  she  constantly  drifted   back  to 
I  liist  befriended  her.     Dick  in  the  meantime  had 
from                   rned  i"  boatman,  and,  having  began  as  cabin- 
on  a  coasting  ve,                        last  to  the  post  of  boy-of-all- 
work   on    a  canal   l>oat  whioh    lay   in    the    Brie    Basin   hi    the 
orded  bun  opportonity  to  try  ottw  r  trades. 
Tbo   shanty    finally    made    way  for    buildings.     The  dogs 
were  aold               Id  Margaret  turned  her  attention  to  ragpick- 
ing.     Wi                         tall  gii^  with  the  same  darkhiue  hon- 
est eyes,  helped  her  sort,  rags  when  they  were  not  too  dirty, 
and  t                                             II    '.bs  as  her  sliare  of  the  work, 
till                             Dick  -now   a               ow  of  twenty  — 
appeared                                                     had  two  rooms,  and 
without  was!                      Id  both  that  he  had  been  promoted 
ami  was  ready  to  marry. 
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"Slum-  I'm  too  old."  said  old  Margaret  with  a  twiukk 
"  It  must  be  som«  one  el.s. •  j oii're  meanin".'1 

'•  Right  you  are,"  said  Dick  calmly.  -'Tis  some  one  else, 
an'  there  she  stands.  It's  Wildfire  I  want,  as'  no  other."  and 
Wildtire  rushed  to  him  as  sh«*  had  done  long  ago,  and  cried  far 
joy  that  he  really  wanted  her. 

"  So  they  were  married  and  lived  happy  ever  ufter."  is  dim 
far  true.      Dick  is  captain  of  a  canal  boat.      His  wife  finds  to* 
life  sufficiently  full  of  excitement,  and  any  one  who  km 
Erie  Basin   knows  what   resource.-,  u    | » isflessea,  and 
certain  that  occupation  will  never  \te  wanting. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  little 
lives  that  have  no  other  home  than  the 
street  that  would  not  make  a  strange 
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record  for  these  pages,  and  hardly  one  that  under  right  i 
ditions  does  not  show  itself  full  of  possibility. 

The  story  of    Jack  and  a  "Daybreak"   boy    known 
"Buster"  illustrates  a  loyalty  and  devotion  seldom  «ju 
in  any  walk  of  life.     It   was  a  beautiful  face  that  looted  "V 
from  the  hospital  bed  ;  a  face  that  any  mother  might  be 
to  call  her  boy's,  —  gnu    eyes,   large  and  full  of  exprasW*] 
with  lashes  a  girl   woiiM   envy,  clear-cut   features,  and  I  l|r"! 
full  of  promise.     Jack  belonged  in  Cherry  Street.     There  TO 
many  reasons  why  he  found  it  the  best  spot.     That  he  was  on 
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l  look  of  shaip  experience  that  is  a  pari 
nake-up,  was  tilings;  | 

•j  food  wlii I  growing,  cigarettes  and  beer  be- 

lie was  eight  yeara  old,  and  generally  all  that  he  might 
t-etter  never  have  known.  Ho  had  graduated  from  Cherry 
Stra  two  before,  hut  had  returned  thereon 

nature  of  which  1  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  with 
such  translation  of  his  method  as  may  be  necessary,  lor  Jack 

u'Uages;  one  teamed  in  night-school  ut  t: 
boys1  Lodgin  .  the  other  th  aich  he  was  born  and 

old  habit.  He  lav  flat  on  his  back,  his 
leg  in  spUnta,  and  his  Side  bandaged;  all  of  it  the  result  of  oar- 
tain  experiences  to  be  recorded  here.  His  eyes  were  singularly 
h'inest.  and  he  smiled  like  a  h;  h\  a.s  illy  into 

face.     The  foUowing  is  the  story  he  had 

•  •II. 

Jack's  Btobt. 

that's  the  trouble.    I've  read 

ikfl  and  tin'  could  read  at  all. 

r  ',.•!   a  thing  rtranger  than  what  1  know  o' 

mm  B  in  Pol  an'    anywhere   you're    a 

0    pick    •  tell  it   folks  say.  "Oh.    he's 

;   what  be  i  an  make  you  swaller." 

down  there  foi   yerself,  an'  you'll  see  yon  couldn't  make 

up  worse  ths 

the   Huster  was  both  kirked  out  into  the 
worii  He  wasn't  the  Bustei   then,  but 

notbm'  b  nallest  boj  you  ever  did  see,  and  his  real  name 

waaDick     Qisaunt  was  the  "Queen  "an'sla- 

•  I  drink  iii->r>-  stufl  an'  not  show  it  than  n  women 
thai                            EDa  motlier  was  killed  in  a  mistake  on 

i  he  ball      A  man  shot  her  that  thought 

tritnrains*  in  the 

him  after  |iiekin'  him  up  for 

He  didn't  in'  but  drink  any  way,  an"  lie  ]u»wned 
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whatever  there  was  to  lay  his  hands  on,  down  to  the  t< 
So  his  aunt  took  Dick,  an'  hu  slep'  along  with  the  other  lodgers, 
.in'    1 ) . n I   what    lie  eolild    pick  li|i  to   cat   unless  she.   ha] 
think,  an'  then  she  let  him  buy  pie. 

That  was  Dirk,  liut  lie  turned  into  the  Muster,  an"  that's  wbal 
I'll  call  him  now,  so  you'll  know.     ICj  was  a  ragpicker 

on  i!.i\tii  Street,  an'  our  lions.-  was  17;  do  yorj  know  i\ 
When  you  go  in  there's  ;i  court  an'  a- hydrant  in  theraMdku' 
out  o'  that  court  o]M>ns  seven  doors  as  like  u  WTOA  pau.u' 
there's  seven  rooms  with  the  window  alongside  o'  the  door,  an' 
soon  idl  the  way  up  the  five  stories.  It's  all  Kvetalian  now. 
an' they've  gut  big  Eyetelian  beds  that  hols  six  oi 
an'  over  them  they  slings  hammocks  an'  piles  tin-  child 
an'  then  fills  up  the  floor,  an'  so  they  make  their  rent  an'  nay 
Im'  more. 

We  wasn't  so  thick,  and  lucky,  for  my  father  wanted  room 
to  tear  rou  tnl  when  be  stopped  piekin'  rags  an'  had  a  drunk. 
He'd  smash  everything  he  could  reach,  an*  my  mother,  who  Mi 
little  an'  kind  o'  delicate  like,  she'd  hang  everything  high. soft 
he  couldn't  get  at  it.     He  knocked  iter  round  awful,  an' one 
night,  when  he  come  home  a  little  worse  than  any  one  eftf 
seed  him.  he  just  kicked  us  both  downstairs  an'  broke  her  all 
smash,  ribs  an' everything;  an'  then  when  he'd  smashed  upti- 
room  too,  he  just    at  down  an'  cut  his  own  throat  a 
when  they  come  to  arrest  him  on  account  o'  my  mote 
they  had  picked  up  an'  sent  to  Bellevue,  there  wasn't  nol 
get  but  a  stiff.* 

I  hung  round  a  hit  till  I  saw  the  ambulance,  an'  then  I  mid* 
BUre  they'd  do  somethin'  awful  with  me,  an'  I  cut.     I  n 
run  for  the  riser,  because  1  alius  liked  it  along  the  docks.    V* 
could  often  pick  up  oranges  an'  bananas,  an'  man 
licked  molasses  off  the  barrels.     I'd  often  slep  before  in  berg" 
an'  most  an\  where,  an'  so  1  knew  a  irood  place  where  tin 
most  always  some  bales  o'  hay,  an'  so  I  put  for  that.    IW 
was  lots  o'  boxes  an'  barrels  piled  up,  an'  empty  ones  too;  •"* 

•  A  corpse. 
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hadn't  looked  for  ;<  good  while, 
nt  wme  big  boles  o*  ha  • 

i»8  rainin*,  poltin'  straight   down,  :    with 

awfh  r  because  B  d  awful  when  I 

f i  mnd  him.    Be  wasn't  b  i  rat  much,  an' when  [oomi 

pitchin*  along  be  made  oertaia  I  was  goin'  to  turn  him  out. 
There  be  wi 

that  1  hadn't  novel  let  on  about, 
he  just  snivel- 
ed an'  turned 
out  an'  started 

ii      Si.    ! 

him    by 
the  scruff  an'  1 
says,  ••  V. 
you  goin' 

who  are  v 
an'  drew    him 

the  legs  •>'  his 

I.il'  OAOOgfa 

six  i  th.  n  ho  told  me.    He'd  hadaomooh  lickhV 

'.  an1  his  aunt  wanted 
to  lirk  i  i localise  he  couldn't,  an'  so  be  made  up  his 

d  to  ran.    Well,  he'd  slop*  in  thai  box  a  good  while,  an' 
the  id  fed  him.     He'd  earned  bits  holdin' a  horse  or 

*>m<  that,  an1  he'd  picked  up  odds  an' ends;  but  he 

waa  moiu  naked  an'  bm  dried  up  bis  eyes 

altera  good  i  o  liitn,  "  We'll  go  banks,  an'  whatever 

ihall  have  the 

Boater  an'  me ie  to  be  pardners,  but  I  ea- 

waa  bo  i  i,  for  we 

i  do  til!  i*e  me  bis  old  blackin'  k.t 

an'  taught  n.  I  did  tluit  when  [got  a  chance, 

\u    .i- In  we  il  il  fust-rate  an'  slep  is 

Uu-  I* 
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STREET   BOYS     LIKE  ON    THE    DOCKS. 


In  the  spring  we  had  to  badge.  They  cleaned  the  dock 
along  where  our  box  was,  an'  we  never  got  a  place  like  it 
again.  But  we  hud  u  pretty  good  one  under  some  steps  that 
did  for  summer,  an1  another  boy  named  Uwrpool  went  shares 
with  us.  He  was  eleven,  an'  we  hung  together  awhile  because 
there  wan't  im  one  else.  lie  was  English,  an*  his  father  dkd 
in  hospital,  an'  his  mother  Was  respectable  an*  not  fond  o' 
drinkiu'  Of  such.  He  went  wuiiderin"  round  on  the  docks  in 
Liverpool,  .in'  In-  ln'unl  Vm  tiilkin'  ul>out  America  an'  reckoned 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  come  to,  n  he  begged  captains  to 

take  him  for  cabin- 
boy  till  lie  found 
one  thai  didn't  a 
111  tic  h  mi  nil  hi* 
benT  little. 

Well  thai  rap 
tain  larruptii 

the  wuiM 

just  forenssedmss: 
for  Liverpool  •"*• 
like  a  lambfe& 
position,  an'  J* 

dot  mak 
mad  unless  bes»* 
somebody  .d<wJ 
Rut     he    com' 
ashore  all  black  an'  blue  an'  raw,  an'  no  money,  an'  not  morh 
clothes  hut  some  cast-off  ones  a   sailor  give  him,  big 
to  wrap  up  three  of  him.     When  they  wore  out,  another p**8 
him  some  more,  an'  lie  looked    like     i    walkin'  r.ie;  bundle  tW 
Whole <f  the  time.      It  was  him  that  got   me  to  turn  newsboy* 
for  he  was  picked   up  by   a  man  that  goes  round  among  to*' 
hoys,  iin'  I  went  with  him  when  it  was  settled  that  he  was  K» 
go  to  the  West.     They   asked   me  to  go  too.  but   I    hung  of 
hen-.    Seemed  as  if  I  must  on  account  o1  Buster,  forhedkhT 
want  to  do  much  but  loaf,  an'  I  had  to  have  an  eye  to  him. 
I  tried  papers  awhile  an' tried  to  make  Ruster  take  hold. 
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an'  he  had  a  fine  voice  an'  he'd 
sing  tike  anything.    I  k<»|>*  think- 
&  t&go  West  some  time,  an'  I  tried  to  save  a  little,  but  couldnt 
: :-  the  way  we  did  for  a  good  while,  an'  then 

Buster  turned  "Di       '         Boy "  an'  thai  broke  a II  up. 

loadoot  know  what  s  Daybreak  Boj  is!  It's  a  win ile  gang 
*'ut  steals  from  small  craft  below  Hell  (late,  an'  sell  their 
*te*lin'sfor  whatever  they  get,  which  is  mostly  nothin*.  They're 
*U  tke  aim-  <is  dock-rats,  onK    there  ain't  so  many  of  'em. 
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Buster  learned  to  swim  an'  dive,  an'  was  near  enough  a  dock- 
rat  anyhow,  an'  then  Buckshot  Taylor  kind  o'  took  to  him, 
an'  that  was  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him. 

Buckshot  Taylor  got  his  name  because  he  was  chuck-full  o' 
buck-shot  in  his  legs  an'  back,  an'  his  face  was  all  bust  up  too. 
He'd  dive  under  a  wharf  and  fasten  one  end  of  a  wire  rope  to 
one  of  the  rafters.  Then  he'd  sneak  along  on  board  a  lead- 
loaded  schooner  and  fasten  the  end  he'd  carried  with  him  to 
whatever  come  handy.  Somebody  keeps  watch  all  the  time 
while  he  does  it.  Then  he  drops  it  in  the  water  when  he  gets 
the  chance,  an'  down  it  goes  out  o'  sight.  Then  he  dives  again 
an'  comes  up  under  the  wharf,  an'  all  he's  got  to  do  then  is  to 
draw  it  in,  an'  a  heavy  bar  will  sell  for  three  or  may  be  even 
four  dollars. 

Well,  he  took  to  the  Buster,  an'  soon  he  had  him  in 
trainin',  an'  all  I  could  do  wouldn't  stop  him.  He  liked  the  fun 
of  it,  an'  he  was  so  little  he  could  sneak  in  anywheres  an'  he 
got  to  be  a  champion  "  Daybreak,"  an'  that  tickled  him.  Some- 
times, to  please  me,  he'd  swear  off  awhile,  but  he  couldn't 
stan'  it.  Then  I  wanted  him  to  go  West,  because  he  had  to 
be  doin'  something,  but  he  wouldn't,  an'  so  I  hung  on  waitin' 
for  him  to  get  caught  and  sent  up. 

That's  just  what  happened.  He  was  in  the  Reformatory 
awhile,  an'  there  the  boys  taught  him  more  deviltry  than  he'd 
ever  knowed,  an'  he  come  out  about  as  bad  as  they  make  'em. 
I  knew  just  as  much  bad  as  he  did,  but  I  couldn't  stan'  it. 
He  could,  an'  I  dunno  as  it  was  his  fault.  He  kept  fond  o'  me, 
an'  I  was  fond  o'  him,  an'  so  we  sort  o'  held  together. 

That  went  on  for  a  good  while ;  but  three  months  ago  I 
lost  him,  an'  I've  been  lookin'  for  him  ever  since.  It  was  some 
worse  racket  than  ever  he  tried  before  that  has  kep'  him 
hidin'.  I  got  my  eye  on  him  once,  but  he  was  in  a  "run- way" 
an'  slinked  out  o'  sight.  He  sent  word  he'd  be  sent  up  for  life 
if  they  caught  him,  an'  I  mustn't  be  seen  with  him.  You 
don't  know  what  a  "run- way"  is!  This  one  where  I  saw  him 
is  this  way.  Most  o'  the  lots  on  Cherry  an'  Water  an'  Hamil- 
ton Streets  have  two  houses  built  on  'em,  with  a  way  between 
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the  two.    Cherry  an'  Hamilton  Btieeta  back  up  together, 
there's  only  feet  between  'em  at  the  ran  eats. 

I   (to  <  theny  Street,  all  you've  got  to  ilo  is 
to  run  up  to  the  roof  of  the  rear  house  an'  jump  to  the  other, 

'  thureyou  are  in  Hamilton  Street  an 
can   get  off  easy,  while  the   poi  is  comin'  round  the 

corner.    The  crooks  hi  lit  tliemselvea.    They  go 

climhin'  round  over  roofs  an'  fences  till  they've  got  it  plain  as 
a  map.    Sometimes  they  t   in  bleaks  o!  wood  for  steps 

an'  they  don';   eoms  ont  wli  i-«  expect 

*e*8  a  huntlre<i  run-ways,  an'  they  knows  'em  all. 

is  awful  worried  over  Buster.    I  know'd  if  be  oonld  only 

get  away  he'd  do  well  enough,  an'  I  planned  to  hire  him  to  go 
West  an1  try  it.     They'd  dyed  his  hair  an'  made  him  all  up  dif- 

||  ;   hut  I  knew  whet.'  hi-  BUDg  oi;r,a:i"  so  a  week  ajjo  I  went. 

in  one  night, bound  to  find  bun.    The  polios  bad  laid  for  a  raid 

that  night,  hut  I  nor  nobody  knew  it.     Buster  was  there,  sure 
gh,  an'  he  was  way  down  in  the  mouth.    We  talked  awhile, 
an'  he  had  almut  promised   me  he'd  do  as  I  wanted  when  the 
woman  in  the  next  room  gave  the  alarm. 

I  don't  k  i  ever  took  such  a  thing  in  his  head, 

t  he  did.    Be  made  for  the  roof,  an'  I  after  him,  an*  just  as 
got  i  drew  on  me     "You meant  to  give  me  away, 

you  J"  says  he.     "1)     a  you  I     Take  that ! "  an'  he  gave  it 
■  le.     I  pitched  owr,  un'  down  I  went  into  the 
picked  me  up  an1  brought  ma  here. 
be  got  away,  an'  so  I  don't  care,  un'  he 
•    I  gut  well  he'd  go  West 

ati  a  vi'  it's  come  out  pretty  good 

tcr  all,  Jin'  I  don't  mind  lyin'  here  because  I  go  over  it   all  In 
it's  good  as  the  the-a-tcr  to  think  they  haven't  got 

him  a  wf  when  I  gel  well, 


Jade's  rows  had  grown  steadily  weaker.    ••  I'm  so  tired," 
be*'  "  I  think  I'm  goin' to  sleep.     If"  —  and  here  he 

I  ain't  goln'  to  get  Vi 

fll  .  for  tln-i  xly  hut  tae 
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bell  listen  to.  But  I  shall  get  well  soon,  an'  now  I'll  have  a 
sleep  an'  thank  you  for  comin  '." 

"Will  he  get  well}"  I  whispered  to  the  nurse  aa  we  went 
down  tin-  ward. 

'•  At  first  we  thought  he  would,"  she  made  answer.  "  Now 
it  is  doubtful,  for  there  is  something  wrong  internally.  He 
inuy  live  and  he  may  go  at  any  time."  and  she  turned  away  to 
another  patient. 

A  week  later  CUM  this  note  from  the  nurse :  — 

".fiick  nuked  to  have  you  sent  for  yesterday,  aud  when  we  said  you  were 
out  of  town  be  begged  for  pencil  mid  paper  and  made  me  promise  to  at*] 
hi*  note  up  at  oner  nnd  let  no  one  see  it.  It  is  inclosed  herein.  Juat  a*  bt 
dropped  It  when  the  end  came.  Wo  found  liim  lying  there  quite  dead,  and 
you  will  see  a  Miiile  bright  its  an  angol'8  ou  his  beautiful  face  when  you  come, 
vtt  li  muit  be  at  once  if  you  wunl  to  see  him  before  he  is  burin  1    ' 

On  the  scrap  of  paper  within  he  had  traced  in  staggering 
letters, 

"  Plcse  nnd  Buster  at ." 


There  it  ended,  nor  li;is«;mv  qpiestioning  yet  revealed  who  it 
wis  for  whom  he  sold  his  life,  —  unwittingly,  it  is  true,  but 

given  no  less  fully  ami  freely. 

"Greater  love  hath  DO  man  titan  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend." 

No  work  in  the  great  city  so  appeals  to  all  that  is  just,  all 
that  is  generous  in  man.  as  the  welfare  of  these  street  children, 
ami  none  yields  larger  reward.  And  yet  the  final  word  must  tie 
that  fifteen  thousand  homeless,  hungry,  cold,  ami  naked  child- 
ren wander    today    in    our  streets,  and    as  yet  no  agency  has 

t ii   found  that  meets  their  need,  and   tho  hands  that   would 

irseue  are  powerless.  The  city  money  jingles  in  Tammany 
pockets,  and  the  taxpayers  heap  up  fortunes  for  Tammany  j m iLi- 
tieians.  while  these  thousands  of  little  ones  are  outcasts  and 
soon  will  he  criminals. 

The  children  of  the  slums  are  with  us,  horn  bo  inheritances' 
that  t.i  \  every  power  good  men  and  women  can  bring  to  bear 
on  them   for   I  heir  correction.      Hopeless  ns    the    outlook    often 
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teems,  salvation  for  the  future  of  the  masses  lies  in  these  child- 
ren. Not  in  a  teaching  which  gives  them  merely  the  power 
to  grasp  at  the  mass  of  sensational  reading -which  fixes  every 
wretched  tendency  and  blights  every  seed  of  good,  bnt  in  a 
practical  training  which  shall  give  the  boys  trades  and  force 

their  restless  hands  and  mischievous  minds  to  occupations  that 

may  ensure  an  honest  living. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


THE  OPEN  DOORS  OP  MERCY -THE  BCKHBTY  FOR  THE  PRE 
via'TIon  oF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN— BRUTES  IN  Hl'JU-V 
FORM -THE  DEMON  OF  DRINK-  BB60DB  WORK. 

"That  is  Mary  Ellen"  — The  First  OUId  Heecued  —  A  Dying  Woman'!*- 
quest  —  What  the  Court  Saw  v  hen  the  Hlnukrl  wu  I'nrolled  —  A  Dramatic 
Scene  — Little  Arr.ibats  —  Helpless  Little  SiifTercr*  —  Specious  V\eu  at 
Criminal  Lawyers — Inhuman  Parents — A  Lovely  Pace  HuMeii  uodsr 
Fillh  ami  I  N>t I «■•  I  Wood  —  Extreme  Cruelty  —  A  Fit  Subject  for  the  Luk 

—  Restored  to  Home  at  Last  —  A  Sad  Case — "  He  fore  and  After"— Two 
Boy  Tramps  —  Driven  from  Home  — Caws  of  Special  BniUlity- 

ing  from  Fright —Wild-Eyed  Children  -  A  Fr.J,  Arrival  at  the  Svipiti 
Rooiiib  — "  Everything  Must  be  Burned"— "' lie  ia  Alire"- The  Fin* 
Sleep  in  a  Bed  —  A  Life  of  Pain  —  A  Drunken  Mother  of  Bertn  ' 

—  Unspeakable  Horrors  —  A  Lily  from  a  Dunglleap  —  The  Sale  of  Liquor 
to  Children  —  Children  U  Fierce  as  Starved  Dogs  —  Terrible  Instruime* 
of  Torture  —  The  Good  Work  of  the  Society. 

THE  brutal  American  is  of  the  rarest.     It  is  because  H"OT 
York  is  less  an  American  city  than  a  Into  therm 

the  United  States  that  the  need  for  the  "Society  forthi 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  "  was  so  sore.      As  the  IV 
element  increased,  and  every  form  of  iirnorance  with  it.  drunk- 
enness as  well  as  natural  brutality  worked  ti  Women 
no  less  than    men    were  guilty   of  almost  unspeakable  ■  rimes 
toward  helpless  childhood,  l»ut  no  law  then  in  existence  alio**! 
of  interference  between  parent  anil  child.     If  screams  resounded 
through  a  tenement-house  it   was  taken  for  granted  that  tlie 
child  deserved  all  it  got  and  more;  and  if  it    were  a  cas8<>f 
floating  by  drunken  father  or  mother,  the  neighbors  W 
roiMisrliil  biding,  or,  in  extreme  rases,  running  away. 

So  it  went  on  till  1875.  The  frightful  increa.se  of  brutality* 
to  animals  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  —  a  step  which  wa» 

(TO) 
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loog  opposed  on  the  groun<l  that  it  interfered  with  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  do  with  onafa  own.     By 

it   had  demonstrated  its  necessity,  and 
gain  □  respect  apathy  in  ;i  fashion  thai  baa  &i 

i  nit  for  tin.*  children  there  was  neither  help  nor  protec- 

wiiat  began  it  1    Open  the  door  of  the  gallery  of  hondreds 

.  in  the  President's  room  at 

and  heading  the  lift  00  the 
first  leaf  of  the  a  child's  hoe, 

i    )  I'.iii-n."  the  attendant  states, as  if  the  name 
expl;  m  easily  as  if  he  had  said  "That  is  Victoria" 

or  "The  Princess  of  Wall 

Kllen  hegan  it,  and  this  is  how. 
Lite  in  i  the  top  floor  of  a  wretched   tenement- 

hoaw  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  a  dying  woman  lay  in  the  last 

stages  of  consumption.     With  the  horror  of  the  very  poor  fur 

ail  hospitals  she  had  refused  to  be  taken  to  One,  and  lay  there 

and      ritad  bytheCity  Missionary,  a  woman 

rtastant  and  Catholic  alike. 

•'I*  there  anything  I  run  do  for  you?  "she  questioned  one 

.  anil  tli  i  answered, 

hort,  and  it  don't  make  much  difference  for 
ll   you  do  something  for  that  poor  little  girl 
•  i'I  die  in  peace  while  they  beat  her  so.     She 
1    to  get  at   her,   but  4 
always  looked  up.    It's  her  stepmother  <loes  it.    Can't  sot 
■ 

I'Im-  ary  sent  to  the  Police  Station,  and  her  story 

was  with  the  respect  she  had  earned,  hut    the 

>k  his  head. 

must    fnrni  euoe   of   assaoll     tiefore   wo   can 

•  -  I'nless  you  can  prove  thai  an  offense  ha» 

we  can't  into  ad  all  you  know  is  only 

r.-nnt  tanovolunt  societies  charged 
b  the  care  of  children  brought  the  I  l  MB  all. 
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"If  the  child  is  legally  brought  to  us  under  an  or.! 
the  Court,  and  is  a  proper  subji  'ill  take  it,  othenrn 

we  cannot  ml   in  the  matter." 

Hampered   thus  on  every  side  she   went   next   to  wrenl 
well-known   charitable  gentlemen,  and   asked  what  could 
done.     From  each  and   all    came  the  same   reply. —  "It 
dangerous  thing  to  interfere  between  jwirent  and  child.    You 
might  get  yourself  into  trouble  if  you  did  so,  as  parent*  am 
proverbially  the  best  guardians  of  their  children." 

Day  after  day  the  piteous  appeal  of  the  dying  woman  went 
on:  "I  can't  die  till  something  is  done.  The  child  is  being; 
murdered  by  inches,"  —  till  at  last  in  desperation  the  mis- 
sionary said: 

"I  must  make  one  more  effort  There  is  one  man  in  Xe» 
York  who  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  help- 
le6S,  and  who  has  spent  his  life  in  just  this  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  unoffending  animals.     I  will  go  to  Henry  Bergh." 

She  went;  and  Mr.  Bergh,  who  knew  the  force  of  l»*. 
turned  at  once  to  his  friend,  the  counsel  for  the  soci 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  To  interfere  unless  backed  by  the  III 
might  mean  death  or  something  worse  for  the  child,  but  after 
much  consultation  Mr.  Gerry  decided  that  if  there  was  no 
law  the  time  had  certainly  come  when  there  must  be  one.  and 
that  this  should  be  made  a  test  case.  As  he  himself  assumed 
all  responsibility  a  warrant  was  granted  and  the  person  of  ti* 
child  secured.  The  hour  for  holding  Court  was  near,  and  W 
lawyer  and  officers  alike  looked  dubiously  at  their  tiny  client; 
a  child  of  six,  with  matted  hair,  covered  with  filth,  alire  with 
vermin,  and  her  few  rags  insufficient  to  hide  her  starved  aw* 
beaten  little  body,  a  mass  of  livid  bruises. 

A  blanket  was  brought,  and  the  child  rolled  in  it, 
the  officer's  arms  the  strange  bundle  was  brought  into  court 
followed  by  a  curious  throng,  who  wondered  what  the  III 
and  elegant  counsel  might  have  on  his  hands  now.  The  ct* 
whs  railed,  and  Mr.  Gerry,  stepping  forward,  KQllOOnoed  fttl 
he  was  present  with  his  client,  and,  unrolling  the  blanks 
placed  the  child  on  the  table  where  all  could  see.     A  murani* 
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of  pity  and    Endignat  BDl    up  as   the   Beared    little    tliinjr 

looked    around    in    terror.      A    thousand    witnesses  OOUld  not 
havi  ill;,  as  the  one  look  that  showed  nrlial 

-  be?  thus  far.    The  judge  made  Bmall  delay,  and 
u  transferred  temporarily  fi>  the  cu 
for  tho  Prevention  Of  Cruelty  to  Animals"  till    Mrs. 

Wheeler,  the  lelf  decided  i"  take  bar  in  obi 

gic  a  flood  "f  such  oases  poured  in.    The  new* 

he  trial  had  spread  through  every  oourt  and  alley,  not  only 

in  the  Fourth  Ward,  but  throughout  all  the  poor  quarters  of 

the  '  1 4in  appalling  list  of  outrages  and  abom  mounted 

.  came  t"  show  bloodste  ned  dubs  and  bent  pokers 

with  which  drunken  fathers  had  assailed  helpless  lit 1 1«-  i 
The   children    themselves,    bruised,   gashed,   often    maimed    for 
were   brought    in   c  impossible   for    Mr. 

Bergh  or  his  aids,  already  overworked,  to  do  justice  even  in 

it  degree  to  the  crowding  claims,  and  very  shortly  followed 
the  creation  and  speedy  imorporation  of  the  "Society  tor  the 
Prow  of  Cruelty  bo  Children,"  the  tirst  of  its  kind  in  the 

t  Id. 

lOtable  feature  of  the  work  was  its  affect  upon  child 

beggary,  these  children  having  too  great  extent  disappeared 

■  !rahle  little  girls,  compelled  to  sell  flowers 

resort,  —  their  in:  ng  often 

.  no  longer  linj  i  •  night  after 

night  •  the  daily  papers  will  day  after 

reports  of  the  eases  prosecuted,  ami  the  details 

of  the  rescue  of  hundreds  of  children  from  livesof  paupei 

incful  exhibition  of  little  children  in  acre 

otitic  perfon  to  life  and  limb,  has  been  m  holly 

<rea*cd,  nii'l  J  ro  Troupes,  in  which  children  of  a 

e  compelled,  night  al  bt,  to  lose  their  n 

ral  rcrt  the  pockets  of  avaricious 

been  broken  up. 

s  of  WOJ 

m  organ- 
•  rable  little  Italian  child' 
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NO   were  sold    by  their   pan  '■■    relatives  into  a  statu 

bondage  as  bat I  as,  Slid  IB  BOOM  fotttnTBS  worse  th.-r 
of  slavery.  Men  known  as  "padroni"  went  to  1 
bought  up  little  peasant  children  in  troops,  under  pretence 
u-.u - 1 1 i 1 1 _■_'  them  music.  They  were  I tn-ri  shipped  to  AiucrictUid 
compelled  to  work  in  t lie  streets  and  highways  of  theooolq 
Mwanderm  mii-i/ian-.  and  peddlers,  while  their  entire  owv 
ings  were  sci/ed  and  squandered  by  the  human  hnites  *ko 
beat  and  tortured  them  till  they  dared  not  complain. 

More  helpless  than  others,  because  ignorant  of  Etiflisa, 
then  children  Buffered  on.  till  one  who  had  picked  npenoi 
to  underjtand,  beard  that  the  Society  existed,  and  withtwoaf 
his  companions  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Italian  ConauWei 

eral.  and  through  him  to  tin-  Society.    The  results  were  beycd 
the  wildest  hopes  of  the  forlorn  little  I  the  la* 

to  suffer  under  the  shameful  oppression  of  the  firs!  yam** 
Italian  immigrati  m 

Another  engine   potent  for  good  was  enlisted  in  the  Bern* 
of  the  Society,  its  first  use  being  in  the  Report  for  l-»".   >" 
long  as  the  few   woodcuts  (jiven  .is  portraits  of  the  cl 
were  the  work  of  any  artist  on  illustrated  journals,  tlie defcssV| 

ants  iii  BpeoiaJ  oases  were  always  able  to  urge  the  p 

'•  Oh,  the  Child  never  looked  like  that!     The  artist  toudxi 
up  the  sketch  s  i  ;is  to  make  it  as  sensational  as  possiUe" 

Over  and  over  again   have  the  law  vers  of  the  Tomi*  urge! 
this  in  In-half  of  their  elionts,  and  even  at  times  ma\ 
to  momentary  conviction  that  they  must   be  right     Hut  wid 
the  advent  of  the  portable  camera,  ami  even  before  this  ally*" 

the  detective  had  reached  such  perfection,  came  the  posnfcfi! 
of  showing  things  in  their  actual  condition  at  the  hour  of  »p 

jjeal  or  of  transfer  to  tin-  Society.     The   Report  for  I8S 
its  half  do/en  illustrative  pictures,  needs  no  other  re 
tion  of  its  woi'k.     Cases  as  Bad,  and  as  full  o  I  ami  horn* 

thai  such  evils  could  exist,  are  on  the  pa^es  ol  e.uh  andw 
year  after  year  giving  glimpses  of  a  life  hardly  credible  is  * 
civilized  community ;  hut  seldom  hail  lity  looked  froa 

the  printed   pa_".  ■•  faced  i.ne  in    the   picture  of   little  AntOOS 
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I  child  who  for  :i  year  after  th«>  mother 
a  husband  and  children  h  in  the  care  of  a 

un  livin'  d "  on  \i  rtbe  -t. 

In  this  case  an  anonymous  letter  called  the  attention  <>f  the 
Boei-  te  case.     Tin-  woman,  whose  Imsliand  kept  a  stale. 

ik,  and 
i  had  spent  ti 
tirunken    fury    on    the 
rhild,  v  ii   found 

was   u    will-  rea- 

tur  i  ject 

terror    from    whoever 

came    near.      She    li.nl 

Her  hair 
matted  with  blood,  and 

d   with, 
ndi  around  which 

-I  hod  dried  and 

of    clothing    OOUld 

l"ille- 

and 

*»••  under  I 

■,-.l 
■  red,  as 
in   i  itom    of    the 

those  of 


-_ .  i  — 


' 
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PATRICK  LACST— AO! 

kti"»  oBI«T».  —  fat*  «l_ 
aunt*  IMm  drankao  i>»rruu. 


Al  ftracd  \n  tin  &xko'«  ofllwrt.  —Pace col.  bruited, 
•ail  MtollMi  by  be 


r»f  this  marvelous  change,  no  greater, 
ntered  ii  little  farther  on. 

■  1,  whose   lei 
noaii  i> nie ears  I  lly  torn  from 

,  who  at  tin 

in  mill  I  •.  i   Ins  wife  till 
sue  escaped  and  ran  to  tl  for  help.    This  man,  already 
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on  tin-  Society's  books,  vat  sentenced  for  cm-  scar,  ami  ri., 
-Inilge  regretted  that  he  could  not,  order  a  hundr.il 
addition. 

Next  follows  a  case  numbered  sW.SlH  in  the  UepOrt:    An 
:iii.in\  in. .us  eo]imiuiiieatio)ii  received  bj  the  8ooiety  sta 
;i  cliilil  of  six  years,  living  with  her  father  and  Rtepmntlin.it 
No.   408    Bast    One    Hundred    and    Twenty-first    Btre 
inhumanly  treated.     An  officer  called  at  the  apartment*  and 
found  Jennie  Lewis,  a  tiny,  frail  child,  six  years  of  agi 
her  knees,  brash  in  hand,  scrubbing  the  Moor,  her  face 
with    bruises.     "  Mamma   has   gone   out   walking,*'   she  aid, 
"please  go  away,  for  if  Hhe  comes  back  and  finds  I  i 
anyone  in  she  will  beat  me,"  —  and  the  little  form  stemed 
from  fright.     The  olliccr  tried  to  quiet  her  by  assurance)  tM 
she  should    not  be  hurt        Her  face  and  body  were  much  de- 
colored and  covered  with  innisis.  and  her  emaciated  arms«r* 
patched  with  red  spots  from  pinches.     The  child  at  last  told 
her  sad  story.     She  once  had  an  own  mother,  but  did  tint  kno» 
d  hen  She  was  now.     Her  "  pupa's  name  was  Mr.  White,  Mfi 
but  it  used  to  be  Mr.  Lewis."     Her  own  mamma,  who,  >"< 
added,  '"is  dead,  I  guess,"  was  good  to  her,  but   this  one  best 
her  and  never  let  her  go  downstairs,  and    ••  yesterday  sin'W* 
me  by   the  hair  and  jammed   my   face  on   the   floo 
why  it  looks  so  now;"  ami  then  with  a  frightened  starts! 
added  :     ••  You  mutt  go  now.  or  I  will  get  beat  agi 

Examination  showed  that  the  father  hud  abandoned  !•» 
wife  and  taken  the  child,  going  off  with  another  woman  «■ 
child's  real  mother,  who  had  searched  for  her  in  aagfl  KB,  kW 
nothing  of  her  whereabouts  until  the  newspapers  publish 
reports  of  the  case  as  prosecuted  by  the  Society,  whoa,  sta 
hoping  to  find  her  child,  she  inquired  at  the  Society's  offices* 
learned  the  whole  truth. 

The  mother  rejoiced  as  over  one  i  isen  from  the  d< 
she  proved  honest  and  worthy  the  Society  gave  her 
of  the  child,  —  injured  it  may  be  for  life  in  weakened  hody  asd 
crushed  spirit,  but  at  least  certain  of  love  and  care. 

Turn  now  to  tin- (Jailers    in   th  miu's  room  in  M 
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-  building  at  iVenty  third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 
!!•■*  Si    ery  at  tho 

ters;  and  though  it  is  Impossible  lu  give  every 
case,  all   the   represent*)  -   may   I"  i   at    in   turn, 

'"ore  and  uft<  B  onh-t  "t    iln-  photographs,  but  often 

Ibor.  I  nought  by  merciful  death. 

ill  a  soap-box  is 
a  picture  of  the  body  of 
an    eleven-months    baby 

starv.-.i    to   death    b 

drunken     mother.      The 

little     (none      ■     only     a 

skeleton,   and    the    pitiful 

face  has  a  strange  smile, 

a*  if  of  triumph  at  escape. 

Near  it  is  the  figure  of  a 

seven-year-old  child  found 

far  up  town  on  the  East 

with  her  hands 

..     hit    of    old     ro|>e 

0    old    sores. 

Body,  head,  and  face  were 

red   with    bruises  and 

iv  of  Hum  fresh 

and    Needing.      This    had 

be.  by  a  drunk.  i-athuk  smAv— aos  tl. 

father    and 
who    had    also    nearly 

rod  hex;  and  an  indignant  policeman  on  the  beat  had  taken 

•v  Into  hia  own  hands  and  arrested  l>oth  without  waiting 

process.    £•  convicted,  and  the  child  bei 

eenperative  powei  of  even  the 

ml  looks  out  with  happy  eyes  from 

iph  taken  u 

Fan  ra  the  photographs  of  two  street 

Arabs,   brothers,  John  and  Willie    D        .two  small  beggars, 

made  ao  by  their  father,  whos.  i.ject  in  life  was  dis- 


stenmother  **  foo"d  h*"  •um,,  •>»  ,bc  Boftor'*  «ac*n    k«-:« 

cart  ami  IkkIjt  brulwd  l.y  iiiliuiunu  utrviii*. 
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covered  to  be  that  of  getting  enough"  money  to  keep  him  in 
lager  beer.  Tin-  boys  were  arrested  and  held  for  examination 
until  an  investigation  could  bo  made  of  their  home  and  sur- 
roundings. Their  father  w,-i8  found  in  the  upper  room  of  u 
tenement -liouse  where  he  hud  his  '•  home,"  H  such  it  could  be 
culled  ;  liis  wife  dead,  and  a  daughter  of  twelve  years  his  only 
housekeeper.     The  boys  kept  the  family  in  food  by  their  U'j- 

-^_  .  ging  expedi- 

tions, often 
sleeping  out 
nights  in 
boxes  or 
hogsheads. 
\  lit  her  ever 
attended 
school,  nor 
could  they 
r  p  a  d  or 
write.  Beat- 
en when  they 
failed  t  •■ 
beg  enough. 
the  ragged 
little  fellows 
plied  their 
trad.-  HO  n~ 
cued  » nd 
committed  to 
the    care    of 

the  Juvenile  Asylum,  where  hundreds  of  their  kind  have 
fonnd  refuge. 

An  officer  of  the  Society,  patrolling  the  streets  in  Harlem 
for  just,  such  cases,  found  on  one  of  the  stormiest  days  of 
winter  a  little  child  of  ten,  half  naked  anil  begging  from 
door  to  door  with  the  old  story  of  drunken  parents,  who  found 
in  his  pitiful  face  their  fund  for  drinking.  It  is  a  matter  of 
daily  occurrence,  yet  the  sadness  is  never  less,  for  each  case 
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holds  new  forms  of  barbarity  ami  outrage,  ami,  accustomed  as 
the  officers  are  to  every  phase  rf  wrong  that   urn  ;old- 

hood  can  suffer,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  callous  or  Eodlfferentt 

Turning  tin-  leaves  of  ii.  arful  photographic  record, 

the  beauty   of   many   oi  tin-  children    fa  a   constant   SUTp 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  many  English  children  brought 
over  in  acrobatic  troups.  many  of  whom  are  as  fair  as  those 
far  remote  ancestors  whom  the  good  bishop  lookt-d  upon 
nigh  angels  rather  than  captive  .Ynglo-Saxons 

American-,  are  few  till  we  come  to  older  girls,  and  here  the 
saddest  stories  begin,  for  many  have  been  rescued  from  lives  of 
shame  to  which  they  have  often  bflOS  sold  by  infamous  |urents 
or  relatives.  Here  are  faces  so  fair  that  the}  caighl  have  come 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  and  each  lias  its  tale  impos- 
sible to  give  here.  Some  are  now  happy  wives  and  mothers. 
Others  have  yielded  to  care  ami  for  a  time  welcomed  better 
life,  then,  through  sudden  temptation,  have  fallen,  often  to  I*) 
called  back  again  and  again  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  underworld 
in  which  a  part  of  the  great  city  dwells. 

Take  a  day  of  the  Society's  work  as  it  gtx-s  on  from  hour  to 
Lour  before  all  who  care  to  watch.  Day  and  night  alike 
the  doors  stand  open,  for  night  is  the  time  in  whit  ii  drunken- 
ness most  abounds,  and  with  it  the  beatings  and  assaults  that 
give  the  Society  its  most  frequent  cause  of  interference. 

Entering  the  great  old-fashioned  house,  giving  barely  room 
for  all  that  must  be  done,  we  find  the  chief  office  or  Imrcau  of 
Reception  in  a  small  outer  room,  where  several  clerks  are 
at  hand  to  receive  applications  or  complaints,  ox  inquiries  as  to 
the  welfare  of  cases  already  received  and  provided  for.  Sere 
come  the  patrols  of  the  Society  with  street  waifs  driven  out  by 
cruel  parents,  or  the  policemen  who  have  interfered  in  cases  of 
special  brutality.  Here,  too,  is  the  telephone  through  which 
sounds  many  a  cry  for  help  ami  demand  for  instant,  sending  of 
an  officer  of  the  Society,  whose  badge  takes  him  safely  into 
the  worst  localities.  Each  case  as  it  appears  is  registered 
in  tho  great  books,  and  then  handed  over  to  the  matron  and  at- 
tendants in  the  temporary  home  where  all  are  kept  till  the  ease 
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is  tried  if  necessary,  or  the  child  transferred  to  an  asylum 
•  >r  protectory. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  can  Ik?  housed  and  fed,  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  dormitories  for 
I  mas  and  girls,  and  a  bedroom  or  two  for  special  cases.  Than 
is  also  a  great  wardrobe  lined  with  shelves  on  which  multitudes 
of  garment!  await  wearers;  dining-rooms,  kitchen  and  laundry, 
with  play  and  sitting-rooms,  all  of  spotless  neatness.  The  rows 
"\\  white  little  beds  can  hardly  be  matched  by  any  other 
hospital  or  asylum  in  all  the  long  list,  the  matron  seeming 
to  have  a  positive  genius  for  cleanliness. 

Day  or  night  the  usually  half-starved  child  —  for  starvation 

is  part  of  the  torture  of 
nob  lives  till  the  Society 
comes  to  t  he  rescue  —  is 
sure  of  a  meal, — bread, 
milk,  and  light  food  being 
always  in  readiness. 

Here,  as  eleven  o'clock 
strikes,  is  led  in,  stumbling 
from  weakness,  and  half 
blind  from  a  deep  cut  over 
the  eye,  a  boy  of  ten. 
There  is  a  out  on  his  head 
too,  about  which  the  hair 
is  matted,  and  bruises  at 
every  point  where  abruis.- 
can  show.  "Michael  Ne< 
ins,"  recites  the  officer  to 
the  waiting  clerk.  "  Found 
on  u  grating  in  Ann  St  reel 
ili  i \  i-n  out  by  I  (Iruiiki-u 
Bather  after  a  beating'. 
Father  arrested  and  to  an- 
swer to-morrow  morning 
in  the  Tombs  Court." 
Down  go  name,  age,  etc,  and  a  door  open*  at    the  end 
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the  partition  and  the  matron  takes  the  boy's  band.    A  look 
from  he?  is  sullicicnt. 

••  Bnoytfaing  must  M  horned."  sin-  exclaims.   ••  lie  is  alive." 

"alive"  means  not  the  ofaSd,  who    truly  seems   hall" 
dead,  but   the  vermin   that  a  moment's  inspection  shows  are 

•wanning  all  over  the  wretched  1  It <  le  Bgnre. 

Simii-t iiin-s  it  is  possible  to  wash  the  clothing,  but  goner- 
11  v  it  goes  at  once  into  (he  i'unuuv,"  says  tin-  attendant)  and 
we  follow  for  a  moment  and  look  into  the  hath  room,  marble- 
lined  half  way  to  the  Ceiling,  with  porcelain-lined  tubs,  not 
a  pi|x-  concealed.  ;iinl  ever)  precaution  against  either  vermin  or 
jiossihiiitv  lit"  contagion  provided  for  jierfecfly.  Often  the  head 
moat  be  shaved,  ami  generally  doused  with  larkspur  tincture, 
the  only  effectual  destroyer  of  the  (icsts  for  head  and  body. 
<  'in-  well-known  druggist  makes  his  contribution  to  the  Society 
hi  the  f.n-m  of  gal  bins  of  larkspur,  which  is  used  with  a  freedom 
:  of  long  experience. 

Often  this  bath  is  the  first  the  child  has  ever  known,  and, 

s  the  casing  of  dirt  dissolves,  the  little  bodies  show  strangely 

[i  rfiet  and  1  ■  ■■•  ■■!.■•'.  even  with  the  hideous  life  that  has  been 

.  from   the  beginning.      But    most   frequently  they  are  so 

».arnxl  and   marred  with  such  pitiable  bruises,  cuts,  and  sores, 

tNit  the  tenderest  handling  is  required.     Wounds  are  dressed, 

bVOisai  treated,  and  after  as  large  a  meal  as  is  deemed  good, 

the  child,  stupefied  with  wonder  at  the  whole  process,  and  often 

Dg  for  joy,  is  pot  in  one  of  the  little  white  beds,  and  sleeps 

such  sleep  as  it  lias  never  known,  waking  incredulous  to  find 

thai  food  and  warmth  and  comfort  are  not  dreams  but  happy 

realitH-s. 

Returning  to  the  office   when   the  processes  just   described 

been  completed,  we  find  that  two  little  girls,  abandoned 

drunken  mother  and  half  starved,  have  just  been  brought 

in.     They  are  comfortably  dressed  and  less  dirty  than  would 

i»-  expected  after  two  days  in  the  streets;  but  the  same  pro- 

i  an  necessary,  and  they  disup|>ear  through  the  waiting 

K-rway.  looking  shyly  up  in  (he  matron's  face. 

As  they  pass  within,  a  tall  policeman  appears,  bearing  a 
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two-years-old  baby,  mute  from  fear,  and  not  only  half  naked, 
but  covered  '.villi  bruises,  Ii.s  mother  is  well  known.  Most 
of  her  time  is  spent  on  the  Island,  —  a  drunken  spree  as  soon 
as  she  conies  out  from  serving  one  sentence  sending  her  back  to 
Bftrve  another.  There  were  BOOM  Older  OHM  whu  QftN  tot  the 
smaller  children,  seven  in  all.  but  Ann  had  been  s|Hs'iallv  active 
this  time  and  had  beaten  every  child  who  did  not  have  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  escape,  ending  with  the  baby,  whose  pitiful 
screams  had  drawn  in  the  nearest  |>oliceman.  He  tells  his 
tale,  and  the  baby  passes  in  for  its  share  in  the  blessedness  the 
others  have  found. 

Unspeakable  are  many  of  the  tales  that  one  must  hear. 
Atrocious  assaults  occur  of  so  gross  a  nature  that  it  seems  im|x»s- 
sible  to  credit  the  hideous  details.  One  little  thing  of  six  is 
brought  up  from  a  sailors'  boarding-house  in  the  Fourth  Ward, 
.1  basement  in  which  during  her  short  years  she  has  witnessed 
nightly  orgies  of  drunken  women  and  sailors.  She  has  inno- 
cent blue  eyes  and  a  delicate  face,  hut  is  a  mass  of  filth  neg- 
lected from  babyhood.  An  hour  later  she  lies  in  a  little  whito 
lair  a  l'aee  as  child  could  own,  and  smiles  up  at  the 
matron  with  a  look  so  sweet  t  hat  one  marvels  how  such  a  lily 
can  have  sprung  from  such  a  dong&aap.  But  it  happens  more 
often  than  one  would  think,  and  the  little  lives  grow  into  gentle 
girlhood  and  in  more  than  one  case  happy  and  prosperous  after- 
days,  in  which  their  own  children  bear  no  taint  of  the  foulness 
left  behind. 

Still  another  class  of  cases  are  children  arrested  as  they  are 
entering  or  leaving  liquor-saloons  to  which  they  have  been  sent 
to  buy  drink.  The  law  providing  for  such  cases  was  enacted 
some  years  since,  and  makes  it  an  indictable  offense  to  sell 
liquor  in  this  way,  but  the  proprietors  of  cheap  saloons  do  it 
persistently,  asking  no  questions  and  taking  their  chances  of 
prosecution.  Hundreds  of  children  are  employed  in  this  way, 
and  many  of  them  find  their  way  at  bust  to  the  Society. 

This  was  the  case  with  two  or  three  brought  in,  and  passed 
on  to  the  shelter  of  the  Home  till  their  cases  could  ded. 

From  the  Chinese  quarter,  where  unspeakable  outrage  goes  on, 
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came  one,  a  baby  of  rim ...  the  child  at  an  Irishwoman  and  a 
Chinaman,  dressed  in  Chinese  costume,  niu.l  a  subject  of  B 
dispute  in  these  unsavory  regions,  as  the  Chinaman  wished  to 
send    her    to  China. 

and  had  planned  to 
do  so  when  the  Soci- 
ety was  notified  and 
interfered. 

Some  of  those 
waifs    are  as   fierce 

and  wild  as  starved  f.r<*m 

dogs,  but  for  the  most 
port  they  an-  silent. 
scared,  trembling  lit- 
tle wii'ti  ln.s,  covered 
with  bruises,  know- 
ing no  argument  but 
the  strap,  and  look- 
ing with  feeble  intei 

est  at  the  large  col- 
lection, at  the  Socie- 
ty's headquarters,  of 
whips,  knives,  canes,  y_ 
broomsticks,  and  all 
the  weapons  employ- 
ed in  torture,  m  . 
of  them  still  blood-stained  <>r  bent  from  the  force  of  the  blows 
given.  There  they  hang  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  room,  a  per- 
petual appeal  to  all  who  look,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  rescue  and 
make  such  barbarity  forevermore  Impossible.  Face  after  face 
comes  up,  each  one  an  added  protest  against  the  misery  it  has 
known.  Here  is  little  Nellie  Brady,  with  hair  a  painter  would 
gaze  at  with  delight,  found  hungry  and  abandoned,  wandering 
in  the  streets.  The  gallery  of  photographs  shows  what  one 
day  of  care  had  brought  about,  and  gives  a  face  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  promise  like  hundreds  of  others  in  like  case. 

What  has  been  the  actually  accomplished  work  of  the  Soci- 
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During  tin.-  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  it  luus  investi- 
gated nearly  58,000  complaints,  involving  about  lini.ooo  child- 
ren.  Of  these  complaints  over  1  \( m  10  eases  have  lieen  yv-.i- 
CDtod;  (WW  L7,600  convictions  secured ;  alx>ut  30,000  children 
relieved  and  rescued;  7,">n"  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed  in  its 
reception  rooms,  and  upwards  of  70,000  meals  furnished. 
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m  i  i.ik  biiadv. 
After  •  day  in    i  rare.    Nmrr  dulnml. 

By  its  action  and  example  227  Societies  have  been  organized 
and  are  now  in  active  operation  throughout  the  world,  working 
in  unison  with  it.  It  has  framed  and  secured  the  passage  of  laws 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  children,  which  hm 
been  copied  and  re-enactod  not  Only  throughout  the  I'nited 
Slates  but  in  Europe.  And  it  enforces  those  laws  by  the  pros- 
ecution of  offendi  1 1  fl  ii  ii  a  vigor  which  has  made  it  a  terror  to 
every  cruel  brute.  Its  work  never  ceases  by  day  or  night,  dur- 
ing summer  or  winter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

M188ION  WORK  IN  TOUGH  PLACES—  SEEKING  TO  SAVE  — A 
LEAF  FKOM  THE  l-..\ri:i:ir.N'.  B  01  vn  AU.-XKillT  MISSION- 
ARY -  RESCUE  WORK  IN  THE  SLUMS. 

Tin-  Cremorne  Mission  —  A  Piteou*  Cry  for  Help  — "Lock  me  up"  —  Mrs 
McAuley  n  Prayer  —  A  Convert  btn  I  he  Lowest  Depths  —  Ragged  Kitty, 
the  News  fiirl  —  Mnrlc*  of  u  Mntli.  r\  (  ruelly  —  "  Let  mi!  out  "  —  "  I  Want 
me  Pat  '  —  I>i&"e*idng  Scenes— "Mashing"  the  flaby  —  Rrgging  for 
Shelter  mid  Warmth  —  An  All  (Tight  Missionary'*  8tory  —  A  Baxter  Street 
Audience  —  "  Roll  Jordan,  Roll  !"  —  Story  of  Welsh  Jennie  — A  Mother's 
I^ore — "She  in  Dead  '  — Seeking  to  Save —  A  Midnight  Tour  through 
Deosof  Vice  and  Miwry  —  Horrible  Sights  — An  Emlilem  of  Purity  in  tin- 
Mid»t  i>f  Vice  —  "  It's  no  I'se !  It's  no  Use!"  — "Don't  you  Know  me 
Mother?  I  uin  your  .Jennie  "  —  Affecting  Meeting  of  u  Mother  tad  Inr 
Erring  Daughter  — lllil  Mil  hurl's  St<iry  —  Fifty-three  Years  in  Primal — 
Taking  the  Last  Chance. 

"IT'S  lifts  and  death !     Don't  stop  me  I     Clear  the  way,  I 

I    icll  you,  or  there'll  be  miaohlef  done ! " 

Truly  it  looked  liked  it,     The  man's  I.  .   Hushed  to  a 

dark  red,  and  yel  wae  ooriooely  pale  about  the  lips.  Be  was 
tall  and  powerful;  a  bullet  head  and  heavy  jaw,  and  long 
strong  arms  that  swung  like  flails  as  he  ran  wildly  down  the 
street. 

"It's  murder,*'  some  one  said,  as  with  frightened  eyes  all 
made  way  for  the  fleeing  man.  A  policeman  hastened  his  steps 
.1-  the  hgitive  rounded  the  comer  into  Thirty-second  Street, 
for  tin-  first  rush  had  heen  down  Seventh  Avenue  from  one  of 
the  high  tenement-houses  not  far  away.  The  broad  doors  of 
the  Oremorne  Mission  swung  open  the  instant  the  man  reached 
them  M  if  Hime  one  behind  them  had  felt  the  rush  and 
answered  the  cry  of  a  need  unknown  as  yet,  but  of  the  sorest. 

"Lock  me  up!"  lie  iried,  as  the  doors  swiftly  closed  behind 
him,  and  he  fell  limp  and  breathless  on  one  of  the  long  benches. 

(ISO 


Frank,  to  whom  Ihis  appeal  was  addressed,  wis  the  faith- 
ful man  in  charge  of  the  Civmonir  Mission  rooms,  and  wag 
himself  a  convert  from  the  lowest  depths.  lie  had  been  a 
drunken  sailor,  dragged  into  the  Water  Street  Mission  by  a 
friend,  and   to   his  mm    intense  and  always   fresh   surprise  was 

converted  before  the  evening  ended.    The  most  bbotbI  on 

of  a  drunkard's  mind  was  an  open  book  to  him.  He  knew 
every  possibility  and  phase  of  this  and  of  every  other  malady 
of  soul  that  could  possibly  !»•  Wrought  before  the  Mission,  and 
he  regarded  each  fresh  case  as  another  chance  for  him  to  bear 
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witness  to  ill--  power  of  the  work  he  had  chosen  »«  hie  own. 

His  -!  ml  firm-set  jaw  testified  t<i  jvoiver  enough  for 

every  emergency.     Be  said   little,  but  lomehow  (he  worst 

-  submitted  to  him  and  followed  his  directions  implicitly. 

He  nodded  unco  or  twice  in  answer  to  the  appeal,  theo  took 

'  rembling  man   h  n  and   l.-d   him  toward  tin;  stair 

way  at  the  bach  of  the  Mission,  leading  to  a  room  above. 

"She'll  see  I  I  you,"  he  said,  aa  a  door  was  reached,  and  ho 
pus!.'  ihnddering  flgUM  before  him.  "Stop  your  WOP- 
ryii:".  is  an'  ;ill  of  us  will  )>nll  you  i!i gfc  " 

The  polieeman  bad  reaoihed  the  door  and  put,  his  head  in 
with  an  interrogative  look. 

•It's  ull  right,"  called  lurk  Frank,  who  shut  the  door  at 
the  toot  of  i  :.l  shot  the  bolt     "  It's  a  feller  with 

the  triinmins  comin'  on,  an'  he  wants  to  be  looked  out  for. 
Not  eomin'  on  either.  It's  tho  craze  to  get  a  drink  into  him, 
an'    the   fear   he'll    break   his  promise  an'  cave  in.     Go  'long; 

it's  all  rjght, — you're  not  needed  for  thai  kind  o"  thing." 

Tin-  fugitive,  with  as  deadly  a  terror  npon  him  as  any  who 
in  an  older  day  fled  toward  the  cities  of  refuge,  had  thrown 

himself  on  the  floor,  ami  beside  him  knelt  a  woman  whose  tare 
and  M  :•!■  carried  with  them  a  power  that  stilled  the  most 
turbulent  and  tcm|>est -tossed  spirit.  He  caught  at  her  dress 
and  held  it  with  the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man. 

dt"  he  said.     "It's  the  devil's  own  fire  inside  of  me. 
Yon  don't  know  how  it  feels.     I'll  have  to  go." 

"  No  you  won't,"  said  Mrs.  McAuloy  in  a  quiet  but  firm 
voice,  "Here  comes  Frank.  Now,  drink  this,  and  you  will 
BOt  mind  so  much."  • 

Wise  woman.  Frank  was  there  with  a  cup  of  steaming- 
hot.  strong  coffee,  made  on  the  instant,  in  his  little  office  be- 
low. S<  '•■  hat  would  steady  the  quivering  nerves  so 
accustomed  to  the    pull  of  alcohol   upon   them   thai    only  the 

ingest  substitute  would  make  any  impression.     The  patient 

O'lIafTerty,  a  convert  of  only  a   few  months'  standing ;  a 

bo  had    been   tho  terror  of  the  ward,  and  whose  first 

coming  into  the  Mission    had    been    to  tin-eaten  another  man 
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viih  a  licking  for  daring  t«>  do  the  nine  thing.  Time  and 
again  Ijo  li;ni  Im-i'h  ". sent  up"  to  BlackweU's  Island  foroounb 
less  offences  committed  in  druuki  ,.     Every  boy  in  the 

rd   Uik-w   Ids  name,  and  all 
had    watched  t<.  his 

new  craze  would  turn,  and  how 
long  he  would  hold  out, 
Niirhi  alter  night  lie  ha<l  risen 
in    tin-  (.1.1    Mission    in    Water 

Street  with  anxious  look  and 
knitted  brow. 

"Lord,  if  I  shouldn't  hold 
out,  what  a  disgrace  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  the  whole 
Mission,"  bad  been  in-,  form 
of  prayer.  ••  l'ray  for  me, 
iiHiiv,  for  I'll  lie  like  to  cut  me 
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friends,  that    I    needn't  fall 
throat  if  I  do." 

"There'll  lie  no  need  r/ anything  as  sh-oiie;  as  that,"  Hag- 
gertv  OHO0  sai<l  with  a  little  twinkle,  in  reply  to  O'Kaffcru  ■ 
despondent  prayer.  Haggertv.  who  knew  every  phase  of 
drunkenness,  had  also  been  converted  in  the  old  Wat.-i 
Street  Mission,  and  chose  to  stay  there  and  work  in  the  same 
fashion  that  Frank  did  at  the  Cremorne.  Now  and  then  be 
called  al  the  Cremorne   to  sec  Ins  old    IriemU  .mil  uk,  '"  W  hat 

cbeerf"    lie  had  dropped  in  that  rerj  morning, and,  recog 

nizing  O'Kafferty,  he  said  with  cheery  yet  earnest  voice,  "The 
Lord  Jesus  is  plenty  powerful  enough  to  bold  you  stuhh. . 
Stop  frettin'.  and  just  take  it  for  granted  you'll  be  kept 
straight  That's  the  way  it  was  with  me.  You'vi  got  to 
triLst,  an'  then  the  devil  ean'l   gel  Ugh  J  nil," 

This  time  the  devil  was  nearer  than  at  any  time  since  the 
trial  began.  Frank  watched  his  excited  charge  closely 
knelt  down  ix-sido  him  as  Mrs.  McAuley  prayed  for  peace  and 
deliverance  to  come  to  this  poor  tempted  soul;  and  then  l«- 
led  him  to  an  upper  room  and  pointed  to  tbe  bed,  which  bad 
hold  many   another  in  like  condition. 


A  DAY   AT  THE  CRKMORXE   MISSION. 


"Don't  let  me  out  whatever  I  may  say,"  tho  man  begged. 

ami    I  nodded  enco  y. 

"Don't  you  fret.     We're  goin'  to  pull  you  tbrooj 

••It's  n  pi  ir  day,"  Prank  said  t<i  himself  as  be  closed 

the  door  behind  him  sud  dcaoonded  to  the  Boor  below,  w  . 
Irs.  MrAiii.-v  was  facing  three  women, one  of  them  dressed 

in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and   with   all   the   make-ttp   of   an 

experienced  actress,    "Only  eleven  o'clock, an1  three  hard 

in  already,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  IfcAuley.    -It'll  be  a  good  day 

I'm   tliiiikin'." 

••  A  l'immI  day  for  Frank  is  the  one  that   e/jves  him  the  mos 
to  do,"  Mrs.  McAulev  said  to  the  women  with  s  smile.    ••I'm 

that's  si>  fur  all  nf  us.      Now.  tell   me  just  wh.ii    yon  want   and 

I'll  Bee  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

"I  want  yon  to  stop  interfering  with  my  ^iils,"  the  painteu 
nan  said.     The 
other  two  looked  at 

her  a  little  fear- 
fully. They  were 
sill  of  the  same 
ission,  but  the 
speaker  »ras  prac- 
ttoally  a"  the  head 
in  the  burse  which 

harbored  them  and 

■ii     had     been 

many  times  raided 

by   the  police.    It 

here      lure     other 
women  to  destruc- 

li-iri.  and   ii"   one 
'.vi    found    a 

to  check  such 

traffic,  that  the  Water  Street    Mission   has  come  to  the  rescue 

of  supposed    to    neeil    such    assistance    in    fur   less 

lih.rs  arc  fewer    here    than    in    and    al>out 
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A    WRETCHED   TElO    AND   THEIR    ERRAND. 


Water  Street,  it  is  true,  but  every  other  Order  of  crime  is 
represented,  the  pettier  Boils  predominating.  But  the  fearful 
life  led  by  these  women  could  not  hy  any  possibility  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  petty  Crimea  Their  errand  to 
the  Mission  hail  not  been  suspeeted.  There  was  sorrow  ami 
also  deep  indignation  in  Mrs.  McAuley's  face  as  she  turned  to 
reply,  bat  ere  the  words  could   be  spleen  the  woman  went  on. 

"You've  taken  away  three  of  my  best  girls  that  I  was 
always  a  mother  to,  and  you  may  aft  them  if  I  wasn't.  I've 
done  yon  &0  hum.  Let  me  and  my  house  alone.  Tor  there's 
plenty  in    it  more  respeefaldc   than  you  was  once." 

"She's  i-r.i/v,"  said  one  of  the  other  women  apprehensively. 
"She  would  Come,  but  there"*  no  sense  in  sueli  asking.  What 
I  .1  come  for  is  to  rind  out  about  Lena  that  you  took  in  litre 
last  month.  Her  folks  have  searched  Iter  out  and  want  to 
take  her  biiek  home,  and  tlu'-v  were  ashamed  to  eome  here  for 
her." 

"They'll  have  to  get  over  it  then."  said  Mrs.  McAuley 
after  a  moment's  look  at  the  crafty  face  studying  hers  as 
intently.     She   knew    the  trick.     Two  or  three  girls  who  had 

taken  refuge  is  the  Mission  bad  in  the  very  beginning  of  their 

new  life  been  taken  out  on  this  plea.  "You'll  have  DO  try 
some  Other  way.  I'm  pretty  well  used  to  this  one."  Mrs. 
M.  \nlev  went  on  with  a  smile;  and  Frank,  who  had  lingered 
near,  watched  the  trio  out  and  shook  his  fist  after  the  retreat- 
ing figures. 

"God  forgive  me,"  he  said  ;  "  but    them's  the  kind  I  could 
most    strangle    with    DM   OWB   hands   till   they    promised   to   let 
Other  Women  alone.      I'll    have  another    look-  at  <  I'Uafferty  up 
stairs.      He  was  dangerous  u  hen  he  come  in.  but  he'll  be  pi: 
through." 

At  this  moment  a  child,  impish,  skinny,  tearful,  and  ragged, 
entered  the  doorway  and  rushed  toward  Mrs.  McAuley. 

'■See,"  was  all  she  said  ;    but  the  bhv  k  and  lilue   bruises  on 

her  lean  little  arms  told  the  story  more  powerfully  than  words. 

"  See,*'  she  said  again  as  she  thrust  out  a  stockingless  leg  on 

which  were  more  black-and-blue  marks.     u  I  wants  to  stay  here 
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till  me  mother's  out  tf  bar  drinkiii"  lit.  I  soli  I  irie  jiapcrs  good. 
All  the  boyi  helps  iiir  There  isn't  «;m  nminl  the  station 
doesn't  pi vi-  in.-  ;i  chance,  an'  I'd  twinty  oints  o'  mo  own,  an' 
me  mother  took  it  all  for  drink,  an'  thin  basted  mo  whin  I 
snatched  an'  got  back  a  penny.  I  give  Tun  the  money  tor  me 
papers  to-night,  but  wlmt'll  I  do  if  me  mother  MOM  Biter  it  I 

Please  lei  me  tf»y  ben  a  white." 

"Stay  and  welcome,  you  poor  little  soul,"  said  Frank,  and 
then  made  a  rush  up  the  stairs  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  vigor- 
ous kicks  on  the  door  of  the  little  room  in  which  In-  had  left 

OTBafferty. 

"  Easy  now  ! "  he  shouted.  '•  What  are  you  up  to  in  there  '. 
Easy  now  1     Easy  now  !  " 

"  Let  me  out !     For  the  love  <>'  God  let  me  out."  Came 
the  answer    -.  ii  h  a  roar  like  that  of  a  wild   boast.     ••  I 
I'll  do  murder  if  I'm  not  let  out.     Oh,  no,  for  the  love  o'  God 
don't  let  me  out." 

The  roar  changed  to  a  cry.  There  were  sobs  and  groaiU 
within,  and  Frank's  own  eyes  wen-  not  dry. 

"Poor  soul,"  he  red.     "  I'm  here.     I'll  stay  a  hit  with 

O'Rafferty.     You  shan't  be   let  go,  to  get  into  worse 
trouble." 

Hie  listened  a  little.     The  sobs  lessened.     O'Rafferty  was  on 

his  knee  rig    in   an    agony,  and    outside  the  d< Ki-anl. 

:l  him: — "Lord  Jesus,  that  holds  up  all  them  as  is 
nigh  fallin',  and  did  it  to  Peter  on  the  water,  hold  up  this 
soul  and  never  let  go  till  he's  inside  the  kingdom.  Amen, 
Amen." 

Downstairs  again  he  ran,  for  another  call  had  eome  from 
below;  a  voluble  Irishwoman,  hall'  drunk  and  wholly  dirty  and 
fool,  had epme  Straight  from  the  police  court,  where  she  had 
been  fined  live  dollars  after  a  night  in  the  cells. 

-I  want  me  Pat!"  she  cried,  with  maudlin  tears,  —  "me  Pat 

ye  tuk  from  me  an'  turned  agin  his  own  mother  that  lion- 
him.  He'll  HOt  see  me  put  upon  and  made  the  spoiu-t  o'  all. 
Where's  me  Pati     Answer  m<   that   now,  or  it'll  be  the  worse 

o,  murtherin'  turncoats  iven    wan  o'  ye.'' 
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It  was  Frank's  business  t<i  (jnii't  her.  and  he  ncceaded  at 
last  iii  getting  her  away,  watched  by  the  little  new*  girl,  who 
haii  oorled  down  on  one  of  the  Beats  and  was  enjoying  the 
wurmlh  and  the  sense  of  shelter  ami  protect  ion.    Meantime  a 

woman  who  had  enteral  si  lent  iy  dropped  on  her  B3MMB  ami 
prayed  for  a  moment,  then  rose  and   looked  ajx»Ii  vat 

Frank. 

•■  I  rati't  help  it,"  she  said;  "I'm  too  used  to  goin'  into  a 
church  to  dome  prayin',  not  to  miss  it  u   hii  times,  an' 

this  Ls  nearer  church  than  anything  I  know.     Do  you  think  it's 

tricked  I" 

"  I'll  not  be  sayin\"  Frank  returned.  ••  Bnt  I  will  say  you 
i  n't  turn  your  prayin'  into  Idolatry  an"  think  it's  any  better 
than  down  on  your  kD  our  own  POOD  an'  none  to  see  DOT 

hear.  Here's  this  Kim,  the  news  girl,  again,  l.iaekan'-blue 
from  her  mother's  heatin'.  You're  in  the  same  house  with  'em. 
Can't,  you  keep  a  kind  of  an  eye  to  her  an'  save  a  nip  or  two 
maybe  I  It's  hard  on  the  young  one.  and  sin-  the  bread-winner 
for  herself,  let  alone  the  little  baby  at  home." 

"The  baby's  most  through  with  its  troubles."  the  woman 
returned.  ••  Its  mother  mashed  it  worse  last  night,  rollin'  on  it, 
and  I  doubt  but  that  she  might  be  tuk  up  for  it.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  whole  house  it  she  was." 

Kitty  burst  into  tears  ami  made  toward  the  door,  pushing 
away  Frank's  detaining  hand. 

■•  It's  me  own  fault."  she  sobbed.  "  I  might  'a'  known  me 
mother'd  mash  him.  I  wisht  she'd  mashed  me  instead  of  the 
baby.     I  want  to  get  him  an'  bring  him  here." 

The  woman  turned  with  her,  and  nodded  reassnringlv 
bo  Prank,  laying  as  she  passed  out.  ••  I'll  have  an  eye  to  all 
of  'em." 

Their  places  were  filled  by  a  girl  whose  face  was  red  with 
weeping,  and  who,  ivith  one  seared  look  at  Frank,  flew  up  the 
stairs  and  almost  threw  herself  npon  Mrs.  McAuley. 

"I  didn't  go  away  from  the  Mission  of  my  own  will," 
she  said.  "They  Watched  for  me.  and  Willy  was  there,  and  be 
asked  me  just  for  his  sake  to  come  and  hare  dinner  with  them. 
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and  then  —  and  then, —  Ypu  don't  believe  ma  You  don't 
trust  me.     Oh,  what  shall  I  do?     What  will  In-come  of  me!" 

She  threw  herself  down  in  a  passion  of  weeping,  clenching 
her  hands  as  the  sobs  threatened  to  become  hysterics. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  all,"  she  cried.  "  1  never  told  you  the 
whole.     If  I  do  that,  then  perhaps  yon  will  believe  inc.'' 

Ivt-t    lis  leave  
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with    Mrs. 
McAoleyt  ten 

dcr  eyes  licnl 
ii|Kui  lier,  her 
gentle  voice  hid- 
ding  the  girl 
take  comfort. 
Such  stoiy  M 
h6M  cannot 
have  room  here, 
though  Indeed 
it  might  well  be 
told    bn 

girl  who  tin  (i-. 
with  longing 
t  ii  w  a .  nl     l  in' 

great  unknown  city,  and  pines  to  W  ape  from  the  irksomeness 
of  country  life.  We  cannot  even  Follow  the  Mission  through 
its  day.  From  early  morning  till  late  night  ite  doom  are  open 
and  sad  souls  tell  their  tali-  ami  l>eg  for  shelter,  for  sympathy, 
for  aid,  and  not  one  of  them  goes  away  unanswered. 

The  night  mission  work  of  Mr.  II.   M.  (iibhud  anion;;  the 
lowest  outcasts   in   tenement  house  districts  is   typical  of 

the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  Florence  Night  Mission.    Tho 

following  incident  in  his  ex|>eri  nice  illustrates  one  phase  of  the 
work  performed  by  these  all-night  missionaries,     lie  says:  — 

My  tion  was  a  motley  crowd  assembled  in  a  small 

tory  room  on   Baxter  street,   in  one  of  the  loi 
■eotksM  of   New   Fork.     The  audience   was  gathered   from 
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neighboring  alleys,    narrow    streets,  saloons,  dunce-halls,  and 

i  .entiles,  olive-skinned  Italians,  and  almond 
<  hinauii'ii.   s;ii    Bide   bj   Bide.     Sailors  were   in   the  majority, 
1 1     olute  women,  both  white  and  black,  and  I  few  loafers  who 
had  found  the  corner  chilly  mi  that  bitterly  cold  night,  gath- 
ered   round   the  stove.     A   scattering  of  and   Inuri|«s 

sought  refuge  from  the  wintry  blast.     Several  boys  ami 
attracted  by  the  singing,  helped  to  till  the  room. 

Among  the  notables  present  was  ••  London."  the  leader  of  a 
gang  of  thieves,  whose  friendship  I  hud  won  and  who  hel|>ed 
to  keep  order.  Poor  fellow,  be  was  murdered  in  front  of  the 
Tombs  prison  not  \<m>>  after.  There  was  "  Lime  William," 
a  shiftless,  drunken  fellow,  who  had  helped  us  to  rescue  a  girl 
from  the  slums.  He  was  afterwards  led  to  Christ  and  became 
a  BODer,  earnest  Christian  worker  There  was  "One-Eyed 
Tomin\ ."'  who  was  an  expSTl  in  his  line  of  business,  which  was 
to  tind  intoxicated  men  on  the  lioweiy.  lead  them  around 
to  "Bottle  Alley"  or  the  «  Flat  Iron,"  and  there  rob  them 
of  their  money  and  strip  them  of  their  clothes.  P.usincss  must 
have  been  slack,  for  he  was  quite  soIkt  and  looked  as  pious  as 

s  possible  for  a  one-eyed  man  to  look. 
Among  the  female  portion  of  the  audience  was  a  small 
colored  girl  of  local  repute  as  ;.  lighter.  When  drunk  and  in  a 
lighting  mood  she  became  the  terror  of  the  neighborhood.  She 
hud  been  nicknamed  "Roll  Jordan"  because  of  her  fondness 
for  the  refrain  Of  thai  name.  When  she  was  drunk,  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  do,  she  would  sing  in  a  loud  shrill  voice, — 

I  >»r  am  110  tiipix-rcriti-s 

In  <!<•  lie.iheri  oil  my  I«or, 
Oh  how  I  longs  trr  go ! 

Judgment.  Judgment. 
Judgment  dity  urn  a  rollin'  along 

Oh  how  I  loaf)  i.r  go!" 

And  then  all  would  join  in  the  chorus, 

"  Roll.  Jordan,  roll, 
Holl.  Jordan  mil. 
1  uunii  ur  g»  to  headers  when  I  dies 
i     b  :it  ota  Jordan  t..ii." 
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Then  tlu'v.-  was  tin-  ••  Midget,"  with  innocent,  doll  like 

■rs  of  less  notoriety. 

Tin-  room  ma  well  filled,  so  I  brought  the  song  service  to  a 

•    I  :d    v.  ::      ubolU    to  read  I  111'  Script  lire,   v.  hell   ill.-  il  isci  .I'lljlUt 

sounds  of  an  approaching  street  baud  oaused  ti"-  audienoi 
rise-/.  nuMn  and  rash  down  the  stairs,  leaving  me  alone  save 

one  or  two  tramps  whose  deep  slumbers  could  not   by 

poanbilitji  have  been  disturbed,    It  nrae.a  common  ooonm 
for  i:  to  leave  without  ceremony.    A  dog-fight  or 

any  disturbance  on  the  street  would  empty  tin-  room  imme- 
diately. 

I  was  obliged  to  go  out  again  and  H Compel  them  tOCOme 
in."     When  order  was  restoitil  I  r<-;nl  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 

Son.    All  listened  quietly,  and  I  wag  only  interrupted  bj  Lh< 

BteltOrous  snores  of  tlie  sleepers,  and  by  the  yells  and  cat  calls 
Of  Btnet  boys  who  persistently  hooted  at  the  door.  The  story 
was  familiar  to  many,  some  of  whom  hail  literally  left  !_'"<«! 
hoiin  into  a  far  country,  spent  tlo-ir  substance  in  riotous 

living,  and   hail  arrived  at  the  pig-pen  point   of  the  join:: 
and  my  prayer  was  that  some  might  arise  and  come  back  to 

i  Aha 

1  WSJ  urging  them  to  do  this  when  a  woman  entered  and 
Crouched  near  the  door.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  her  at 
once, —  she  was  such  a  wreck.  Though  not.  over  twenty  the 
looked  forty.  Ragged,  dirty,  bruised,  and  bloated,  she  had 
hardly  the  semblance  of  a  woman.     I  told   for  bet  benefil  the 

.  of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  had  w  aiider.-d  away  from  homr. 
and  of  her  return  and  welcome  by  a  loving  mother.  I  ended 
by  saving,  "There  are  those  here  to-night  who  have  a  loving 
mother  still  praying  for  them."     This  shot  at  a  venture  struck 

home.    Her  lips  quivered :  teen  ran  down  her  cheeks,    She 
the  first  to  come  forward  for  prayers,    she  told  dm 

tween  her  sobs  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  praying 
mother,  then  living  in  another  part  of  the  city.     She  had  erred 

in  the  choice  of  her  company,  and  an  elder  brother  iii  anger 
had  put  her  o  it  of  the  house,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she 
returned   to    disgrace   the   family.       Driven    from    home   she 
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gradually  sank  from  one  level  to  another  until  she  became  an 
outcast  on  the  street.  For  five  years  she  had  neither  seen  a 
relative  nor  heard  from  home.  I  urged  her  to  return,  but  she 
hesitated,  doubting  her  welcome,  I  promised  to  visit  her 
mother  and  plead  for  her.  and  the  girl  finally  promised  to  U- 
at  the  meeting  the  next  night. 

The  next  day  I  visited  her  mother.  She  was  a  Welsh 
woman,  sixty  years  of  age,  Bring  on  the  top  floor  of  a  cheap 
tenement-house.  She  had  been  a  christian  for  many  years. 
After  conversing  with  her  on  other  mitten  1  rautioiisly  in 
quired  if  she  had  a  daughter  named  Jennie,  and  was  surprised 
when  she  calmlv  answered  "No."  I  told  her  I  hud  lnvn 
informed  that  she  had. 

-w.-ii.  i  one-  had  a  daughter  by  that  name,"'  she  slowly 

said;  "hut  she  is  dead."' 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  t" 
"Yes.     At  least  I  think  she  is.     Yet,  I  am  sun-  she  is.     We 

have  not  heard  bom  her  in  Bve  years.    Then  we  beard  site 

was  dead." 

1  told  her  she  was  still  alive  anil  anxious  to  i <■  urn  home. 
mother's  lore  return,  d.  In  great  agitation  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face  she  exclaimed:  — 

"Tell  her  she  is  welcome.  ( >h.  lind  her  and  bring  her  to  me, 
and   all    shall    he  forgiven,      I-'or  (iod's  sake  do  not  disappoint 

me,    It  «iii  iviii  me  if  you  do." 

I  promised  to  bring  Jennie  home  without  fuil.     Bui 
night  she   was  not    at    the  meclini.'.      I"  vain  I  searched  all 
haunts  ..I'  vice  in   r In-  Qeighborhoodj  hut  found  no  trace  of  li.-i 

In  one  of  the  saloons  I  met  an  acquaintance, — a  yoong 
prise-fighter,      lie  had  drifted  into  the  mission  room  one  night 

and  had  disturbed  the  meeting  eo  much  that  in  shear  deep 
felon  I  suddenly  seized  turn  by  the  oollar  and  botmoad  him 
ftrough  the  door  with  Booh  otdok  despatofa  that  it  had  won  his 

profound  admiration  and  warm  friendship.  I  told  him  the 
object  of  my  search.  He  said  that  Jennie  was  probably  in  some 
stale-beer  "dive."  adding  thai  stale-beer  dives  were  under- 
ground cellars  or  small  rooms  kept  by  Italians,  where  liquor 
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In  Up  any  one  out  of  them  dives.     I   ain't  religious  like,  yer 

understand?      Viti,ih'i    l.e  religious  an'  light,  can  yer  ?     Well, 

t K:n"s  Ikiw  i   makes  my  eal      No  tight,  do  oat,  seel    So  iu 
:  cat  in-  religion,  an1  as  I  takes  oaterally  to  eat  an'  don't 

to  religion.  I   eats  an"  lights  an'  iiglits  an'  eats.     See?     I  may 
in  some  day  an'  git  religion.     I  hain't  got  notbin"  agin  it 

.Mull.  IV. 

We  walked  rapidly  through  a  narrow  dark  street;  thru 
turned  into  a  long  alleyway  leading  into  an  area  ■»■  back  yard, 
in  which  Stood  a  typical  rear  tenement-hou-e.  fl  i  entered  and 
climbed  up  the  rickety  stairs.  My  guide  unceremoniously 
pushed  i.|H'ii  a  door,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  mom  dimU 
lighted    by  a    peddler's   lamp.      The    Knelish    language  cannot 

iibe  the  scene  before  us.    The  r a  was  crowded  with  men 

an. I  women  of  the  most  degraded  type.  Misery,  rags,  lilth.and 
vermin  were  on  every  side,  and  above  all  arose  a  stench  so  u! 
terly  vile  that,  the  nostrils  0O09 aasaQod,  it  OOOld  never  be  forgot- 
ten. All  were  more  or  less  intoxicated  and  stared  idiotically  at 
US.  A  quick  survey  was  all  I  coul.  I  si.  mil  ;  t  he  stench  ami  sights 
were  so  horrible  I  beat  a  lusi  J  retreat  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  street,  when  the  tighter  informed  me  that  there  wen 
other  places  of  like  character  in  that  one  house.  He  then  led 
me  downstairs  into  an  underground  room,  the  Hour  of  which 
was  bare  ground  ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  green  slime,  ami 
water  was  dripping  from  the  ceiling.  Vet  crowded  into  this 
hole  and  huddled  together  were  fifteen  men  and  women 

As  we  entered,  some  one  shouted,  "What's  wanted?"  "A 
girl  named  Jinny."  said  the  lighter.  As  he  said  this  a  young 
girl  started  up,  but  was  knocked  hack  by  n  big  ruffian  who 
rushed  forward,  cursing  fearfully  and  asking  -What's  wanted 
with  the  girl?"  As  he  advanced  in  a  threatening  maimer  ami 
seemed  about  to  annihilate  me.  I  felt  like  withdrawing.  Rut 
v.  hen  he  had  nearh  readied  us  the  lighter  struck  out,  knocking 
the  brute  over  several  others  into  the  corner,  where  he  lay  rub- 
bing his  head.  The  tighter,  .satisfying  himself  that  Jenny  was 
not  there,  quietly  withdrew. 

We  visited  several  other  places,  and  finally  one  worse  than 
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all.  kept  by  an  Italian  hug  named  Rosa.    We  entered  a  ball 
stumbled  over  several  sleepers  who  by  on  the  floor  too 

drunk  to  notice  our  stepping  on  them.     Propped  Dponeil 
side  along  the  walls  were,  men  and  women  dead  drank  OF  fast 
asleep.     A  dim  light  shone  through  the  alley  and  into  tin-  ball 
from  the  street  lamp,  and   by  crouching  down  we  soon  n 
taincd  thai  -I  is  not  there.     "We  will  go  into  this  room 

if  we  Kin   git  in."   said  my  gtdde  as  he  banged  away  at  a  dO09 

at  the  farther  end  od  the  balL    H  lei  ne  de  old  gal.  «  lien  >ie;. 

gits  full  an"  can't  set  up  an'  spend  i .- 1  ■  ikv,  chucks  'em  out  into 
de  hall  an'  pull*  de  knob  of  <le  door  in  so  dry  can't  git  back 
agin." 

Sun- enough   the  knob  was  in,  and   it   took  several  vigorous 

raps  to  get  a  response  from  within.  At  last  the  door  was 
cautiously  opened  by  old  Kosa,  and  the  tighter  pushed  his 
way  in. 

The  place  was  crowded.  Our  advent  caused  a  flatter  and 
muti  em  umong  those  sober  enongb  bo  notice  n 

Some  tried  to  escape,  taking  us  for  detective*,    others  said, 

"It's  the  Doctor,  don't  he  afraid."  1  had  a  kind  word  for 
them  all;  the  fighter,  too,  reassured  them,  and  confidence  was 

a  measure  restored.  While  he  was  searching  for  Jennie,  I 
iked  around. 

The   rOOm  Was  tilled    willi    llie    iia  nli-.-l .   lilllnest    set    of   men 

and    women    I    had    ever   seen.       Many    were    nearlj     naked. 

Bloated  E  ire  cut  and  swollen,  ami  eyes  blackened,  while 

ils.  and  other  exposed  parts  of  the  body  could 

i  seen  on  many,  great  festering  sores.     Vermin   large  e gh 

to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  abounded. 

Itoards  phiced  on  the  top  of  beer-kegs  made  seats.  Under 
these,  piled' IB  like  sacks  of  salt,  were  those  who  had  become 
too  drunk  to  sit  up.  Others  occupied  the  seats  and  dangled 
their  feet  in  the  faces  of  those  underneath,  often  stepping  with 
drunken  tread  on  some  upturned  face.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  was  a  bed  made  from  dry -goods  boxes,  covered  with  an 
old  matti  I   rags.      On   this  were  lying   two  little   Italian 

children.      Their  innocent  faces  were  in   strong  contrast    to 
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that  way  bj  tin-  smell  of  bnrnfng  ihsh.    Tin-  poor  wretch 
too  drank  to  ftotioe  it    I  jmsin-d  iiis  leg  off.  hut  not  till  it  tad 
been  badly  burned. 

In  the  fireplace  behind  the  stove  four  or  Ave  men  bed  been 

thrown  in  a  heap  to  deep  off  their  intoxication.     In  a  small 

cupboard  two  men   were  i  niwiletl.      In  one  corner,  near  the 

i   i  • »-  •  | •  .  < >i i t.i i tiitiLT  a    rooster  anil  a   hen,  who  were 

eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  In  a  small  birdcage,  a  white 
dove,  the  emblem  of  parity,  looked  down  upon  all  thai  was  im- 
pure.    On  the  lloor  were  piles  of  rags  brought  in  from  the  aah- 

barrels  of  the  street    The  stench  arising  from  these  was*  sich 

<r.      Some  of   these    rag*    had    Im-i-ii    washed    ami    hunt:   on 
lines  across  the  room,  ami  were  still  dripping.     As  the  Qgl 
bent  over  searching  for  Jennie,  the  drops  fell  on  bus  Deck  and 

for  a  moment  took  away  all  the  religious  feeling  he  had. 

t  entered  into  OOn vn-sa lii hi  i\  it  h  the  keeper.      Her   face  was 

wrinkled,  and  ber  piercing,  black,  snaky  eyes  shone  like  beads. 
She  looked  the  very  incarnation  of  ugliness  and  had  shown  bar 
temper  by  striking  an  old  gray  haired  woman  full  in  the  face 
with  a  bunch  of  keys,  jusl  after  u  ■•  •iitcrcd.     Rosa's  knowledge 

of  English  was  limited  ;  but  si DAbled  DM  t<>  understand  that 

her  husband  "  "pieka  de  rag,  my  sonnn  he  playn  ile  harp 
muse."   vvhih-    Lit  daughter  "   keppa    peanutta  stand   an'  sella 
banan."     The  one  aim  of  the  family  was  "  to  getts  rich  ami  go 
backa  t<i  E.-tally." 

In  the  mean  time  the  fighter  had  been  polling  nut  sleepers 

from  under  the  seats  and  scanning  their  faces.  At  last,  crouch- 
ing in  a  corner  among  the  filth,  was  found  the  child  of  many 
prayers.  Aroused  from  her  stupor  I  found  the  spirit  of  the 
previous  evening  had  fled.     In   vain    I    ph-aded  with    her  to   re 

turn  borne,  and  earnestly  spoke  of  ber  gray-haired  mother  so 

-u-.lv  waiting  her  return,  willing  to  forgive  all.  Bnt  -.In 
would  not  go,  making  the  excuse  that  "she  had  no  shoes,''  hers 
having  been  stolen  while  she  slept.  The  fighter  went  Ottl  ami 
soon  lei  ith   an  Old  worn-out   pair  he  had    liegged.  hoi- 

rowed,  or  stolen.  Still  she  refused  to  go.  A  policeman  who 
had  meantime  stepped  in  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  had 
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listened  to  my  appeal  now  joined  ns  in  urging  her  to  go  home. 
He  said,  "  You  hat!  better  go ;  you  know  if  you  stay  around 
here  likely  as  not  I'll  be  ordering  the  dead-wagon  for  you.  and 
y<m'li  be  i -tried  off  ami  damped  in  the  Morgue  and  buried  in 
Potters' Field."  This  had  no  effect.  Finally,  losing  patience, 
he  gave  her  a  poke  with  his  club,  saying,  "Get  out  o'  here. 
You've  got  a  good  chance.  If  you  don't  take  it  I'll  club  the 
life  out  ©•'  you  if  I  ever  catch  you  on  my  beat  again." 

Once  on  the  street  she  became  more  tractable  but  more  de- 
spondent, saying,  "  It's  no  use :  it's  no  use." 

The  fighter,  who  had  become  intensely  interested,  ex- 
claimed :  "  What  yer  want  to  do  is  to  brace  up  an'  go  home  an' 
do  de  straight  thing.  Don't  give  in.  You'll  get  along.  Don't 
it  say,  mishoner,  that  de  Lord  n  ill  pevonre  I  I  ain't  religious 
much  meself,  but  I  think  it  does.  For  when  I  was  a  doin'  ten 
days  0D  de  island  a  lady  gave  me  a  track  that  said  something 
like  that  on  it." 

At    length,  though    very    reluctantly,  she  consented    to  go 
with  us.     She  was  in  a  terrible  plight,  being  half  naked  and 
covered  with  tilth.      We  took    her  to  the  house  of  a  Christ  ia-i 
i  tn  who  gave  her  a  bath,  combed  her  matted  hair,  and  gave 
her  clothing.     Then  we  started  for  her  home,  reaching  t: 
about  three  o'clock.     All  was  dark,  but  we  gro(M»d  our  way  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  to  tier  mother's  door.     The  poor  woman, 
worn   out  With    watching,  had    fallen   asleep,   but   woke  at  OUT 
rap.     She  told  us  to  go  into  the  front  room.     We  did  so.     Jen 
nie  had  been  weeping  silently,   hut   now,  as  the  old  familiar 
pictures   on  the  wall    became  visible   by  the   dim   light  of  the 
candle,  she  began  to  sob  aloud.    The  mother  entered  with  a 
lamp    in    her    hand.      She    gave  one   glance   at    the  girl, 
quickly  stepped  back,  nearly  dropping  the  lamp.     "That  is  not 
my  daughter,"  she  wildly  cried.     -  Von  have  made  a  mistake. 
No,  no,  that   is  not  my  Jennie.      It  can't  be."      She  covered  her 
face  With  bar  hands   and  sunk  to  the  Boor  beneath  the  bur- 
den of  her  grief.     "Yes,  mother,  it  is  your  .Jennie,  yottT  jwor, 
lost.Tennie.    Don't  you  know  me  1    There's  Willie's  picture. 
that's  Charlie's,"  she  said,  pointing  to  some  photographs  on  the 
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wall.  "I  am  your  Jennie.  Oh,  forgive  me,  mother,  forgive 
me."  With  this  cry  for  pardon  she  fell  Bobbing  at  her  mother's 
feet. 

I  became  interested  in  a  picture  at  the  Other  end  of  the 
room.  When  I  turned  again,  mother  ;md  daughter  sat  side  by 
hi  the  sofa,  tin-  black  tresses  of  the  daughter  resting  on  the 
silver  white  locks  of  the  mother,  and  tears  were  rolling  down 
both  faces.  After  a  prayer  we  left.  The  flgfattf  said,  as  we 
reached  the  street,  "Two  doses  of  this  kimi  of  biz  would  fix 
me  sure.  I'd  have  to  git  religion  if  I  starved.  I  think  if  I  did 
I'd  be  one  of  them  what  do  yer  call  'em,  —  Eve-angelists  '.     I'd 

hold    meetins  in  de  te-a-ters  an'  git  in  all  do  boys  and 

toughs  like  me.  See  J  I  might  jinc  yer  yit.  An\  how  I  hain't 
(iood  night." 

The  call  next  day  at  Jennies  In. me  was  one  of  many 
pleasant  visits  that  finally  led  her  to  Jesus,  and  both  mother 
and  daughter  joined  a  little  church  just  started,  and  became 
followers  and  workers  for  the  -  Mighty  to  save." 


<  iver  on  the  east  side,  on  Third  Awnm.  near  Thirty  - 
secotn!  Street,  la  another  Mission,  known  simply  as  the  Madi- 
son Square  Mission,  supported  by  a  fashionable  church  on 
kfadisou  Square,  it  is  under  the  dlreotion  at  ■  former  popu- 
lar evangelist,  who  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Mallou  —  him 
a  reformed  drunkard  —  came  to  New  York  for  this  Mission. 
Ballon  had  at  one  time  worked  among  the  sailors  on  the 

rs.  and    her    knowledge   of   human    nature   is  of  the 
keen,  sympathetic  order  its  was  Jerry  McAuley's.     Third  Av 
enue  has  taken  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bower/. 
and  th;s  Mis-don.  though   no!    open  at  all  times  like  the  others. 
doeBTery   efficient    work    in    rttohdming  rirnnlramU      Naturally 

much  the  same  seenee  are  enacted  at  their  meetinga    There  is 

more  formality,  but  no  less  earnestness,  and    the  .>asf 

be  name  of  the  Rallous  hardly  less  well   than  the 

west  side  does  that  of  McAuley.     All  of  these  Missions  deal 

•vith   the  |xx>r,  the  sinful,  and  the  struggling  on  the  same 

basis.     They  may  tell  their  story  as  they  will,  and  to  the 
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Wretched  this  is  much.  They  know  Utile  or  nothing  of  Bo- 
meties.    The  fact  that  real  help  and  sympathy  may  be  hud 

here  is  passed  by  word  of   mouth   from  to  another  of  then 

poor  souls,  ami  the  news  (juiciciy  goes  that  iii  all  these  places 
orat  Michael  Dunn's  one  may  loll  the  worst  and  never,  reoerve 
a  slight  or  a  scoff. 

'•That's  the    [ mux."   where    OM    never    ttOinfl    to    kimw    lull 
what    he's   as  good   us   I  la-    best."    said  a    forlom    man    in    niv 

hearing  as  I  turned  one  day  toward  the  Third  tawne  Mi 
Be  had  been  drinking,  and  bad  pawned  all  thai  ooold  weU  be 

pawned,  and  lie  stood  there  now.  shivering  and  pondering  as 
to  What  he  Should  say  Cor  himself  wlien  lie  laced  llie  man  and 
woman  who  had  i>ver  and  over  a^ain  befriended  him  But  he 
presently  shuffled  toward  lln-  door  of  the  Mission  and  v,.iiT 
sliaine-facedly  in,  bent  upon  once  more  trying  how  far  he  could 
keep  the  promise  so  often  broken. 

HOW    many    nl    the   same   ty|>e   and  of  every   irrade    h 
paOSe    before    the    doors    of    these     Missions,    where   a    Welcome 

■.Meeting  awaits  all  alike.  Now  and  then  a  comrade  lures 
away  a  former  crony  to  bis  old  haunts,  who  but  for  this 
would  have  found  safe  refuge  in  one  or  another  of  these 
Mission  harbors,  whose  lights  may  Ik-  seen  at  many  point?. 
lure  in  this  quarter  of  t  he  city.  But  the  men  who  go  in  and  out 
number  many  hundreds  a  year,  and  for  most  of  them  reforma- 
tion is  not  a  delusion.  To  one  who  sees  the  poverty  and 
Btrnggh)  of  their  daily  lives,  and  adds  to  this  the  temptation 
they  must  continually  fUHit  and  wiiieh  is  stronger  almost  than 
they,  the  miraele  is  that  any  remain  steadfast.  That  they  do 
not  oft  oner  fall  away  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the  influ- 
ences thrown    around   them   and  to  the  depth  of  their  eonvie 

lion. 

At  old   Michael  Dunn's  one  could   hear  even  xa< Id i 
if  that  were  possible,  than  at  the  other  Missions.      Until  he  re- 
moved  to  another  city    Michael    had  a  little   Mission   nc 
opposite  Jerry  MfAuley's  old   one  on  Water  Si  net,  a  ml    there 
In- took  in  i ill  who  Wanted  to  come,  and   as  many  more  as  he 
ooold  coax  into  trying  another  type  of  life.    He  chose  bo  turn 
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an  honest  penny  after  spending  fifty-three  years  of  his  life  in 
prisons  all  ovit  the  world.    Other  Missions  sIm.w  i  very  large 

percentage  of  drunken  cases  .mil  ■.<  -.mall  mii>  »f  crime.  Hut  at 
Michael's  ft  was  always  the  latter  though  often  it  was  drink 
that  had  brought  crime  in  its  train.  Si  many  \y<ti-  young — 
boys  almost,  who  had  been  "sent  up"  for  short  terms,  and  so 
obtained  their  first  knowledge  of  :i  trade,  nf  regular  meals  com 
|)Osed  of  decent  fond,  ami  of  dean  ami  wholesome  quarters, 
while  serving  a  criminal  term.  Hut  the  coming  out  of  prison 
found  them  in  as  hard  a  place  an  when  (hey  went  in.  They 
were  often  better  men  than  when  the\  enteral  it  ;  hut  the  Con- 
vict stamp   was  on   them,  and   All    n   eyed   them  doubtfully, 

the  old  set  in  the  familiar  saloons  and  bucketshops.  It 
was  here  that  Michael  Dunn  came  in.  He  carried  a  tender 
heart  for  just  such  cases,  lie  persuaded  them  to  try  life  with 
him  for  a  little  time,  and  bond  some  employment  where  they 
would  not  constantly  be  reminded  of  what  they  had  been.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  Michael  was  sometimes  disappointed  and 
that  his  apparently  most  promising  converts  at  times  relapsed 
suddenly  into  their  old  life  and  went  up  for  another  sentence, 
Hut  there:  is  many  a  man  to-day  earning  an  honest   wag'1  and 

Bg  the  life  of  a  jfTud  citizen,  who  owes  any  possibility  of 
SDOh  life  to  the  faith  shown  in  him  by  Michael  Dunn,  and  by 
other  men  of  Water  Street  who,  like  him,  have  had  a  bitter  ex- 
perience and  left  it  far  behind  them. 

"Tell   us  how   it    was,   Michael,"   Ids  "boys"    would   say, 
respectfully,  as  he  sat  among  them,  his  silver-bowed  spectacles 
■il  buck,  and  looking  benignant ly  from  one  to  another. 

"It  takes  all  in--  two  minutes  o'  time."  he  made  answer,  "to 
tell  the  prisons  I*ve  been  in.  Why  not.  when  I  was  trained 
regularly  to  steal  i     Me  an' me  grandmother,  an?  me  aunt  an* 

brother,  every  one  of  as  was  In  together  for  thievin',  an1  it 

Ifl  natural  as  breathm'.  Thirty-five  years  I've  spent  in 
pri.ions  in  Sydney  an'  Australia,  an'  man>.  ;i  year  in   prisons  in 

this  country,  fifty-three  years  in  .ill.    I  knew  Jerry  McAoiey 

well   when   be   was  a  thief,  an'   one   day    I  com.-  in    to   his  old 

Mission  when  I  was  just  out  after  three  year  in.     '  You're  about 
u 
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at  the  end  o'  your  tether,  Michael  Dunn,'  says  he.  ;  Yes,  you 
are.  You've  got  brains  an'  you've  used  hem  for  naught,  since 
God  give  'em  to  you,  but  to  do  rascality  :>.  ."  teach  the  same  to 
others.  It's  time  now  u>  turn  round  an'  see  if  you  can't  undo 
some  >'  '.nil  v.i.k.il  work.  DoyOfl  like  it  I  Do  you  want  to 
keep  on  servin'  terms  till  yon  go  up  to  your  last  Judge  i  I  be- 
lieve you  can 

J^^a^ul    ^t^^^l  _  be  an  honest 

m an   an'   a 

happy  one  if 

you  will.' 

"  I  looked 
at  him  kind 
o'  dazed  like. 
Me  —  honest 
and  happy  I 
Me  —  that 
h;nl      never 

had.  R  1 6 

home     nor 

naught      but 

from  hand  to 

month,  in  the 

few     months 

Td    be"    out! 

I   laughed. 

but  it  wasn't  a  very  cheerful   laugh,  an'  Jerry  says,  stern-like 

as  ever  I  heard  :     '  Michael  J>",n,.  If*  your  kt«(  chance.    Come 

here  to-night,  an'  see  what  you  think  o'  what  goes  on  in  this 

place.' 

•■  Well  I  rome  to  the  Mission  that  night.  I  was  that  sick 
an' sort?  inside  I  was  ready  for  anything,  an'  when  the  door 
opened  an*  I  heard  'em  asingin', — 

"  '  Fur  Weill  i   frit  ri'inuini  u  -tr-ivl..  • 

Of  wondruus  pm  mid  guldvii.' — 

"I  says  to  myself,  says  I.  '  I    want  to  walk  it  some  time,  an'  if 
there's  any  way  o*  learnin'  how,  I'll  stay   here  till  I  find  out.' 
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I  was  that  hard-hearted  that  it  did  seem  as  if  'I  never  should, 
bat  it  wasn't  a  week  afore  I  knew  that  I  was  goin'  to  be  let 
to  try  for  it.  I  know  now,  if  /can  be  happy  an'  hard  at  work 
makLa'  up  for  all  the  deviltry  I  was  np  to  in  the  old  days,  that 
there  ain't  a  man  that  can't  do  the  same,  an'  so  I  lay  for  every 
one  of  yon  boys,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  lay  for  yon  long  as  I  live. 
You  do  the  same,  boys,  an'  between  us  we'll  make  over  the 
Ward  an'  get  things  all  our  own  way.  There  won't  be  many 
saloons  when  we're  through,  an'  not  a  tenement-house  any- 
wheres in  sight,  to  breed  more  o'  the  sort  we  were,  an'  that's  a 
big  enough  job  to  work  for  as  long  as  there's  strength  for  work 
or  thinkm'  how  to  get  even  with  the  deviL  An'  that's  Michael 
Dunn's  first  wish  an'  his  last'' 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE  SI.l WIS  »V  NIGHT  —  THE  CNDER-WORl.D  <>F  NEW  YORK- 
l.IFi:  AXIl  SCENES  IN  DEN'S  OF  INFAMY  AND  CRIME  —  NICiHT 
REFUGES    FOR    WOMEN  —  FAST     [JFK  -  CHRISTIAN    WORK 
AMONG   OUTCASTS 

A  Nocturnal  Population  — Dens  of  Infamy  —  Gilded  Palaces  of  Sin  —  The 
Opts  Don  to  Ruin  —  Worst  Phases  of  Night  Life  —  Butri  Doom  ami 
Stilling  Panel*  —  Mysterious  Disappearance* —  Tlic  Bowery  by  Night  — 
Fro  .'in'l  r.:i*y»  and  Diim  KlINUDa— A  Region  of  the  Deepest  Poverty 
iiml  Vice  —  Vice  the  First  Product .  Death  the  Scum  I  —  Nests  of  Crime  — 
The  Sleeping  Place*  of  New  York's  Outcast*  —  Lowering  Brows  und  Evil 
Eye*  —  Tin-  Khun,  Wolves,  mul  Owls  of  Humanity—  Thieves  snil  Nook- 
anil Corner  Men  —  Women  witli  Beul  Head*  ami  I  •>  spalring  Eyes  —  Oafl 
More  Victim  — Night  Tramjis  —  A  Claw  that  NetW  QOM  10  lied  — The 
Beautiful  Side  of  Womanhood —Girls'  Lodging-Houscs  —  Homes  for  the 
Homeless  —  Gniiltinlc  o|  Saved  Women—  The  Work  of  the  Night  Refuges 

SI 'N  SET  has  coiif.  iliffusino-  mellow  li^ht  over  the  beautiful 
harbor  ami  tin-  fair  islanils  of  New  York  hay.  Nowhere 
is  the  soft  I  v.  ilight  more  enchanting.  My  five  o'el<*k  tlie  great 
warehouses  along  the  river  front,  and  the  office  buildings  and 
stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  begin  to  empty  l  hcmselveet, 
and  merchants,  brokers.  lawyers,  and  clerks  stream  up  town  to 
their  homes,  or  to  the  substitutes  for  them  found  in  boarding- 
houses.    The  heavy  iron  shutters  are  lowered.    ( tffioe  603  •■  rich) 

away  with  such  alertness  as  is  left  in  their  tired  little  legs. 
Weary  porters  straighten  boxes  and  strive  to  briny  order  out 
of  the  day's  confusion.  Presently  the  niyht  watehman  comes 
in,  and,  save  for  the  rush  of  the  elevated  trains,  lower  New- 
York,  silent  and  forsaken,  rests  in  quiet  till  morning  once  more 
brings  the  stir  and  roar  of  traffic  and  the  anxious  or  eager  or 
preoccupied  faces  of   the  men   who  are  rulers  in   the  business 

irorUL 

They  have  come  from  homes  wnere  also  quiet  has  reigned  : 
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from  lung  rows  of  brown-stone  houses,  or  of  ••  n.-its."  equally 
monotonous  in  effect  Save  for  some  dinner  or  other  occa- 
sional festivity  at  home  or  with  u  friend,  nr  AS  evening  at 
theatre  or  opera,  most  of  them  live  lives  which  moan  a  day  of 
work  and  ;t  night  of  tin-  ii'st  earned  !>y  work.    What  other  lift 

U  there  to  live  f  you  ask.  Kditors  perhaps,  and  pulicein.  a.  ami 
a  few  erratic  Bohemians  who  turn  night  into  day,  —  these  of 
course  arc  not  governed  by  ordinary  laws,  but  they  are  the 
minority.    The  majority  go  to  bed  property  jroa  say. 

This  is  the  conviction  of  thousands  upon  thousand*,  who 
have  not  the  faintest  thought  that  other  thousands  know  day- 
light chiefly  as  a  name,  and  In-gin  their  day  just  as  reputable 
citizens  are  r/ing  down  tO  n-sl.  As  far  as  Mercury  is  from 
Saturn  is  this  under  world  from  \  ■  tic  reader.     It  opens 

to  the  sight  only  when  night  descends,  and  often  within  a 
stoiu-'s-throw  of  the  empty  warehouses  and  the  silent  spaces  of 
forsaken  streets  are  its  most  hideous  phases  to  1m-  si-en. 

Hut  tin- sum  of  horror  that  is  the  air  of  this  underworld  is 
li;.  no  niea ns  confined)  to  these  regions.  In  the Twenty-ninth 
Precinct  alone  —  and  this  is  a  respectable  portion  of  the  city  — 
there  are  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  dens  of  death,  and  whole 
blocks  where  pandemonium  reigns.  The  Oremorne  Mission 
lift*  its  little  light  in  this  region,  but  what  is  one  Mission 
again'  such  odds;  There  are  nearly  six  hundred  of  these 
dens  of  iniquity  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Vice  flaunts  itself  Openly  in  many  an  unsuspected  place. 
There  is  the  night  side  of  life  for  the  rich,  and  the  night  side 
for  the  .pauper,  and  it  is  these  two  classes  that  U.-foul  the  ui<dit, 
Hard  work  is  a  great  antidote  to  vice,  and  the  man.  young 
or  old.  who  has  done  u  hard  day's  work,  has  no  energy  left  for 
dissipation.      The   gambling-hells  of    the  city   and   the   den, 

of  (nakedness  that  Abound  on  every  side  are  filled,  from  eleven 

o'clock  on,  with  men  whose  share  in  such  life  is  often  utterly 
unknown  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  n,  them.      Were  the  ml! 

called  and  each  compelled  t"  answer,  it  would  be  found  that  it 
included  stockbrokers  from  Wall  Street,  great  importers,  mer- 
chants, and  representatives  from  every  wealthy  class  in  the 
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city.  The  men  who  form  this  army  go  unscathed.  BO  far 
as  this  world's  judgment  is  concerned.  Tin-  wi.invn  <n<l  often 
in  Water  Street,  or  in  a  cellar.  OT  in  the  ward  of  a  <rharity  hos- 
pital, and  they  sometimes  seek  a  final  refuge  in  the  dark  waters 
of  the  East  or  North  Rivers. 

Their  places  are  quickly  filled.  There  are  no  questions 
asked  in  this  life,  where  ;dl  that  is  demanded  is  that  pleasure 
shall  not  be  mingled  with  troublesome  reflections.  For  the 
silent  player  in  the  splendid  gambling-house-  on  Broadway,  and 
for  the  sli : i »■••!■  In  the  sports  of  tlie  innumerable  dance-houses  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  which  pour  mil  their  patrons  into  saloons 
or  cheap  oyster-houses  at  one  or  two  o'clock  of  tin-  morning, 
then.'  is  one  and  the  same  purpose.  Pans  at  its  worst  has  heeii 
the  model  for  thi'se  forms  od  life,  0O(  Only  for  Now  York,  but 
for  London,  which  also  copies  Paris,  ami  wln.se  njgfal  life  is  as 
full  el  siinme  and  horror  as  our  own. 

Perhaps  the  worst  phase  of  night  life,  or  ranking -high 
among  its  worst,  is  the  secrecy  and  iiisidi< msrn-^s  in  which 
it  works.  For  the  1 1 lost  [.art  "  gambling-hells"  hide  behind  I 
cover  of  respectability,  and  quiet  houses  in  side  streets 
opening  from  I 'roadway  m;  ry  be  thronged  all  night,  yet  give 
no  token  of  the  business  that  is  carried  on  in  them  save  the  de- 
serted appearance  by  day,  —  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  fam- 
ily life. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  this.  The  statutes  of  the  State 
of  New  York  impose  heavy  penalties  on  convicted  gamblers, 
yet  in  no  other  place  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  gaming 
so  universal.  Gambling-houses  flourish  in  spit*  of  rigid  laws, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  over  two  thousand  professional 
gamblers  in  New  York  who  are  known  to  the  police.  Their 
business  begins  when  daylight  has  fled.  Iniquity  thrives  in 
darkness. 

They  are  men  of  all  orders,  so  far  as  methods  are  concerned. 
Some  of  the  so-called  first-class  houses  adjoin  the  most  fashion- 
able hotels,  are  superbly  furnished  and  decorated,  ami  often 
contain  the  choicest  works  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
bronzes.      The  most  perfect  service  -    usually  by  colored  wait- 
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era,  choice  wines  mil  elaborate  nightly  suppers  under  the 
charge  of  famous  diet's,  arc  ready  for  all  who  visit  these  infa- 
mous establishments,  that  sooner  or  later  lures  to  ruin  all  who 
enter  their  doors. 

The  second-class  In. uses  also  flourish  at  night,  ami  they  are 
far  more  dangerous  than  the  first  mentioned,  for  their  visitors 
are  generally  strangers  in  the  city,  who  have  been  "  roped  in  '* 
by  agents  of  the  gauibling-house.      Here  everything  belonging 

to  gaming  is  openly  displayed,  bol   with  ever]   precaution, 

Doors  arc  haired;  sliding  panels  in  them  allow  of  inspection  of 

the  visitor  before  he  is  admitted,  and  everything  adds  ti- 
the sense  of  mystery  which  to  the  country  lad  is  half  of  the 
pleasure  and  charm. 

The  majority  of  persona  present  in  these  houses  are  in 
league  with   the  proprietors,  and   if  the  loser  complains  or 
shows  fight  when  trickery  is  suspected  or  discovered,  he  risks 
not  only  his  money  but  his  life.      •-  M>, sierious  disap|iearan 
s<.  common  m  the  record  of  the  city"s  life,  are  often  traced 

hark     to    these     houses,   and     llo   man    is   safe    who   \enture>    in 
side  their  walls. 

Policy-dealing  belongs  under  the  same  head,  though  a 
degree  lower  in  infamy.  All  sorts  anil  conditions  of  men 
engage  in  this;  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor.  Superstition 
as  to  lucky  numbers  aUainds  in  a  marvelous  degree,  and 
thousands  of  copies  of  a  "dream-book"  are  annually  sold  to 
jMitrons  of  these  dens.  Often  the  unhappy  victim  loses  mind 
us  well  as  money,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  contain  many 
patients  brought  there  through  the  passion  for  gambling  in 
this  manner. 

Not  only  the  excitement  of  the  game,  but  the  picturesque- 
ne*8  which  is  part  of  it,  increase  the  temptation.  On  the  West 
Side  there  is  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  character  of  the 
better  order  of  resort.  ( >n  the  Fast,  the  exact  reverse  is  true, 
and  all  that  light,  warmth,  and  color  can  do  to  enehancc  the 
attraction  of  the  dens  is  done  to  the  utmost. 

The  Bowery  is  the  main  artery  of  night  life  on  the  East 
Side.     At  night  it  is  a  blaze  of  light  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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It  is  a  center  for  saloons  of  every  order,  from  gin-palaces  to 
bucket-shops j  theatres,  concert-halls.  "  free-and-easys,"  and 
dime  museums  abound,  all  of  IIkmii  profusely  ornamented  with 
every  device  of  colon.*!  light.  The  lamjts  of  street  vendors 
who  throng  here  add  to  the  general  brightness,  while  the 
lowest  dives  have  gay  transparencies  of  every  hue.  In  and 
out  of  these  resorts  pours  a  constant  crowd.  Shouts  of  laugh- 
ter come  from  within,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  orchestra  or 
the  jingle  of  cheap  pianos.  The  German  music  halls  have 
res|>octable  audiences.  The  rest  are  filled  with  young  men 
;"i  I  hoys,  and  girls  barely  out  of  their  teens.  The  shooting 
galleries  are  no  less  crowded,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  often 
open  to  the  sidewalk,  gaudily  painted  figures  serving  as  tar- 
gets, and  every  inducement  being  offered  the  passer-by  to  try 
his  skill.  An  air  of  briskness  and  general  enjoyment  sur- 
rounds all  these  places,  that  is  wonderfully  seductive  to  the 
boy  or  girl  fresh  from  the  lonely  country  life.  They  take  no 
note  of  anything  but  the  bewildering  excitement  and  int> 
of  this  gay  life  with  all  its  light  and  color;  and  though  this 
moving  throng  shows  many  a  man  and  woman  in  every  stage 
of  intoxication,  —  often  in  the  clutch  of  a  policeman  hurrying 
on  to  the  station-house,  —  but  faint  impression  is  made. 

Prom  Chatham  Square  one  turns  off  to  the  net-work  of 
streets  where  crime  lurks  through  the  day  to  walk  unabashed 
at  night.  The  whole  region  is  given  over  to  the  deepest 
poverty,  and  thus  to  its  necessary  and  inseparable  adjunct. 
rice.  When  in  a  space  of  thirty  acres — and  this  is  what  the 
Fourth  Ward  contains — seventeen  thounand  people  en  housed. 
'.  ir-e  is  the  first  product  and  death  the  second.  There  are 
spots  in  London  which  BM  liiMoriral  for  their  overcrowding, — 
Whiterhapel,  St.  Giles,  Ilolliorn,  Soiithwark;  but  they  are 
matched  by  the  Fourth,  Sixth.  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and 
Seventeenth  Wards  in  New  Fork.  In  one  room  in  one  of 
thdM  nestS  of  crime  fourteen  people  live,  and  at  night,  after 
the  usual  debauch  is  ended,  take  their  share  of  the  floor  for 
such  rest  as  it  tnaj  afford.  Small  wonder  tluit  they  haunt  the 
streets  or  look  with  lowering  b  *Ke  passer-by. 
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For  nwnv  tli.i-.-  is  nut  even  the  Boor.  The  night  tramp  of 
the  lowest  order  knows  that  he  is  one  of  an  army  made  up  of 
men  and  women  too  lazy  to  work,  ami  picking  up  a  living  as 
they  am.  During;  the  day  they  Urg  at  doors,  steal,  or  commit 
largo  robberiflS,  and  are  a  terror  anil  a  nuisance  to  all  who 
face  them.  In  the  summer  the  I'arks  furnish  them  a  sleeping 
rhe  henehes  are  tilled  with  sitters  who  learn  to  sleep 
sitting,  and  so  evade  the  police,  who  keep  a  sliarp  lookout  for 
them.  I  M'ten  they  crawl  under  tin-  shrul>l>er\ .  especially  in  Cen- 
tral Park.  If  they  have  enough  m.nie\  they  go  to  the  cheap 
lodging-houses,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  increa 
and  where  a  lied  can  be  had  for  five  or  ten  cents  a  night.  In 
one  of  them,  hxljjing.  food,  and  bath  are  jjiven  in  return  for 
mi  much  time  sjh-iiI  in  sawing,  splitting,  and  handling  kimlling- 
wood,  but  this  house  is  not  popular  save  with  the  few  who 
are  willing  to  work. 

Such  as  these  form  one  army,  and  an  unfailing  source  of 
supply  to  city  prisons  and  reformatories.  There  is  yet  another 
multitude  tending  toward  the  same  life  and  destined  to  meet 
the  same  fate  unless  taken  in  time.  —  the  fifteen  thousand 
neglei  ted  and  homeless  children  who  last  year  were  running 
wihl  in  the  city  streets,  and  whose  numbers  do  not  lessen.  As 
one  explores  this  region  at  night  where  crowding  begins,  one 

i  wonder  is  the  swarm  of  children  everywhere.  At  first  it 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  homes.  It  is  not  till  one 
sees  them  curled  up  on  doorsteps,  tucked  away  in  old  barrels 
and  empty  {lacking- boxes,  sleeping  in  coal  cellars  under  the 
sidewalk,  ly  in i:  In  any  and  every  sheltered  sj>ot,  that  one  lie^iiis 
to  realize  that  there  is  no  softer  pillow  for  them.  Shoeless,  hat- 
less,  homeless,  these  children,  if  arranged  in  double  lines,  would 
make  ,i  pi.. cession  eleven  miles  long.  Pale,  hunger-bitten,  dis- 
eased, experienced  in  every  wickedness,  the  natural  enemies  of 
society,  they  are  the  seed  which  will  ripen  into  fruit  for  prisons 

od  in  hospitals  or  asylums.     Last  comes  the  Potter's  Field, 

1 1  box.  the  portion  of  a  g-i-ave,  nameless  and  unknown. 

The  night  side  of  a  great   city  is  m>  less  the  night  side  of  life, 

this  under-world  would  appall  even  the  man  Dante,  whose 
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journey  lay  through  hell,  and  whose  ••  Inferno"  holds  no  more 
terrible  picture  than  those  to  be  encountered  al  n  hundred 
points  in  B  Single  night  among  tin-  outcasts  who  fall  the  streets 

their  h<>in<'. 

In  all  this  region  there  is  a  blaze  of  light  till  long  otter  mm 
night.     Troops  of  wayfarers  come  and  go,  and   the  many  liars 
do  a   thriving   business.      TIhti   one   by  006   lights  dwindle  and 
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go  out,  and  the  foxes,  wolves,  and  owls  of  humanity  come  forth 
and  watch  for  their  prey.  From  South  Ferry  up  toward  tin- 
Old  Slip  they  lurk  at  corners,  vigilant  and  silent,  taking  ac- 
count of  every  passer-by,  and  robbing  if  a  favorable  moment 
comes.  Thieves,  smugglers,  "nook-and-corner"  men  are  <een 
for  a  moment  and  then  vanish  as  swiftly  as  they  came.  Women 
are  there,  too,  —  some  singing,  or  laughing  a  laugh  with  no 
merriment  in  it;  but  for  the  most  part  they,  too,  are  silent. 
Now  and  then  one  who  has  walked  with  bent,  head  and  despair- 
ing eyes  makes  a  sudden  resolve;  there  is  a  swift.  Hying  rush 
toward  the  dark  water  beyond,  and  tin' river  doses  over  >.m- 
more  victim.     Such  a  sight   is  a  familiar  fact   to  the  policemen 
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of  this  quarter,  trho  have  more  tlian  nine  caught  tin-  il 
creatures  as  they  Bed,  and  found  far  them  shelter  and  in  the 

end  a  flham I'  something  bettor. 

AlOBg  thi-   river  front  a  forest  of  masts  and   rigging  can  he 

dimly  seeo  i  iring  above  one's  bead,  but  far  the  most  part  dark- 
ness broods  over  the  hulls  of  the  •>.  •<  I  .  affording  every  chance 
for  river  thieves  to  ply  their  trade.  Opposite  the  docks  are 
rows  of  old  houses,  their  dormer  windows  telling  to  what  era 

I  belong.    The  dead  and  gone  owners  looked  aoronto 

green  fields  of  Brooklyn,  and  went  to  lied  jieacefnlly  at  nine 
o'clock.  Their  roocOWQTB  haunt  the  docks  and  are  of  even- 
order  of  evil,  never  going  to  lied  at" all  — in  any  orthodox  sense 

of  the  phrase. 

aii  along  this  rater  ride  is  one  of  the  most  curious  icim-  -. 

of  night  life  in  New  York,  tlie  sidewalk  restaurants.  Just 
■•nd  them  fruit  .ships  are  unloading,  and  many  eager  street 
vendors  Hit  about  the  docks  in  search  of  damaged  fruit  for  the 
next  day's  trade.  Worker,  longshoreman,  thief.  —  it  is  all  one 
to  the  restaurant  kee)>er.  who  pi  airs  his  hot  eofFeewith  noqia-s- 
tions,  and  only  l<x>ks  sharply  at  each  piece  of  money  as  he  ring* 
it  on  the  little  counter.  These  places  are  not  over  live  feet 
wide,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  long,  and  are  enclosed  with  glass 
and  boards.  There  is  a  shelf  or  counter  at  which  half  a  do/en 
can  sit  at  once,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  boilers,  a  range,  a 
small  desk,  and  some  shelves  for  cnx  kery,  Codfish  balls,  bash, 
coffee,  cakes  and  pies,  are  all  the  hill  of  fare  affords, — the 
cakes,  known  as  "sinkers,"  being  a  specias  of  muffin,  rudiment 
ary  in  character,  but  in  high  favor.  No  one  is  turned  away, 
and  sailors,  negro  longshoremen,  markctmen,  and  stray  women, 
come  and  go,  and  fare  alike. 

Yonder  is  a  little  Italian  eating-house  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  a  restaurant.  It  is  down  in  a  cellar,  and,  as  if  to  hide  it 
more,  the  steps,  old  and  broken,  go  down  sidewise  along  the 
front  wall.  The  room  is  lit  by  a  smoky  kerosene  lamp.  A 
little  bar  is  in  one  corner,  and  narrow,  wooden  benches,  black 
with  use,  run  around  the  walls  and  are  fastened  to  them. 
Here  live  cents   will   buy  a   plate  of  maccaroni,  a  bit  of  toast, 
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and  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  in  this  dingy  basement  thti 
woman  of  about  thirty  drifted  oniy  tin-  other  day.  She  was 
a  comely  woman,  with  regular  features  and  dark  hair.  A 
thin  shawl  was  drawn  over  her  shoulders;  her  dress  was 
ragged  and  worn,  her  face  deathly  pole.  She  had  no  money, 
and  when  she  faintly  begged  for  food  a  swarthy  Italian  paid 
five  cents  for  the  coffee  and  ji.  ernst  of  bread  that  were  Nerved 
to  her. 

She  drank  the  coffee,  and  thrust  the  crust  into  her  pocket. 
She  would  have  gum-  then,  but  she  was  trembling  with  weak- 
new  and  the  man  who  paid  for  her  food  held  her  back.  She 
sat  silent  and  EboBgfitfol  on  the  narrow  bench  until  long  after 
nightfall.     Then  she  drew  the  crust  from  her  pocket  and  began 

to  nibble  it. 

> 

"L«  me  warm  the  bread  for  you,*'  said  the  keeper's 
little  boy.  He  put  it  on  the  stove,  warmed  it,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  woman,  who  suddenly  gasped,  and  died. 

The  police  propped  her  up  on  the  bench,  and  all  night  long 
her  lifeless  body  waited  for  removal  in  the  dead  wagon  to 
the  Morgue.  In  her  |M>ek'et  was  found  the  remnant  of  the 
crust,  and  a  copy  of  these  wises  panted  on  red  paper: 

On  the  street,  on  the  street. 
To  nnd  fro  with  weary  feel ; 
Aching  heart  nnd  netting  tienrl  ; 
Homeless,  lacking  dally  bread  ; 
Lost  to  friends,  and  joy.  and  name. 
Sold  to  norrow,  «in,  and  xtiumc  ; 
Ruined,  wretched,  loue,  forlorn ; 
Weak  and  wan,  with  weary   feet. 
Still  I  Winder  on  the  utrri-t  ! 

On  the  street,  on  the  street. 
Midnight  lind*  my  straying  feet ; 
Hark  tin-  sound  of  pealing  India, 
Oh,  the  tales  their  music  tells  I 
Happy  hours  forever  gone  ; 
Happy  childhood,  peaceful  home  — 

Thru    :i    mother   'HI    lim    smiled 
Then  a   father  owned    nil  Child  — 
Vanish,   mockiiiL'  rUona  sweet! 
Still  1  wander  on  the  m 
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On  the  street,  on  the  street. 
Whither  tend  my  wandering  feet  T 
Love  and  hope  and  joy  are  dead  — 
Not  a  place  to  lay  my  head ; 
Every  door  against  me  sealed  — 
Hospital  and  Potter's  Field. 
These  stand  open!  —  wider  yet 
Swings  perdition's  yawning  gate. 
Thither  tend  my  wandering  feet, 
On  the  street,  on  the  street. 

On  the  street,  on  the  street ; 
Might  I  here  a  Saviour  meet  I 
From  the  blessed  far  off  years, 
Comes  the  story  of  her  tear*. 
Whose  sad  heart  with  sorrow  broke. 
Heard  the  words  of  love  He  spoke, 
Heard  Him  bid  her  anguish  cease. 
Heard  Him  whisper,  "Go  in  peace  I" 
Oh,  that  I  might  kiss  His  feet. 
On  the  street,  on  the  street. 

Of  the  dens  of  crimes  hiding  in  the  narrow  streets  opening 
up  from  the  river  the  police  have  intimate  knowledge.  We 
loave  them  behind  as  once  more  the  little  light  of  the  Water 
Street  Mission  comes  in  sight.  In  the  midst  of  dark  and 
liloody  ground  its  rays  shine  forth,  and  behind  the  Mission 
t'.oors — open  day  and  night  alike — is  the  chief  hope  that 
illumines  the  night  side  of  New  York. 

It  is  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  that  New  York  owes 
the  first  thought  of  protection  and  care  for  homeless  girls, 
whose  condition  till  girls'  lodging-houses  were  opened  was  in 
many  points  far  worse  than  that  of  boys.  Actual  hardships 
were  perhaps  no  greater,  but  the  very  fact  of  sex  made  their 
position  a  more  critical  one,  while  it  doubled  and  trebled  the 
difficulties  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Brace,  whose  faith  was  of  the  largest,  and 
whose  energy  never  flagged,  wrote  of  them  :  — 

"I  can  truly  say  that  no  class  we  have  ever  labored  for 
seemed  to  combine  so  many  elements  of  human  misfortune,  and 
to  present  so  many  discouraging  features  as  this.  They  form, 
indeed,  a  class  by  themselves.    ,    .    .    It  is  no  exaggeration 
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to  say  that  the  Girls'  Lodging-I louse  has  cost  us  more  trouble 
than  all  our  other  enterprises  together." 

I;i  view  of  the  fact  that  this  form  of  philanthropy  is  a  vital 
on<\  needed  at  every  {M»int  in  tin-  United  States  where  masses 
come  together,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  note  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  encountered.  They  arise  in  the  beginning  from  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself. 

Take  a  hundred  girls  who  may  either  apply  for  admission 
or  Im»  brought  by  some  friend  to  one  of  the  various  Homes  now 
open.  Some  have  come  from  the  country,  from  quiet  respect 
able  homes,  drawn  to  thfl  city  a.s  by  a  magnet,  and  certain  that 
it  holds  plenty  of  work  ami  good  pay.  Seeking  this  work, 
which  most  often  eludes  them,  the  scanty  sums  they  may  have 
brought  with  them  dwindle  away,  till  at  last  they  may  find 
themselves  on  the  street,  with  their  choice  between  the  brightly 
lighted  house  of  vice  and  tin-  forbidding  |H>Iice-stution. 

This  is  one  order,  and  a  coibmon  one.  No  less  common  is 
the  giddy  class  which  has  sought  amusement  in  the  city  and 
has  finally  been  induced  to  enter  a  house  of  had  character  as  a 
boarding-house,  ami  so  l»en  entrapped,  to  break  loose  at  last 
and  take  shelter  even  in  prison  if  necessary.  In  other  cases 
the  ill  treatment  of  a  bad  stepmother  or  father  has  driven  girls 
from  borne,  or  drunkenness  has  made  it  hideous  and  any  refuge 
welcome.  Many  are  orphans;  many  the  children  of  misfor- 
tune; and  among  the  throng  are  those  of  all  races  and  coun- 
tries. 

The  Brg|  and  worst  effect  of  their  life  is  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  like  steady  labor;  that  their  habits  are  utterly  irregular: 
that  nothing  has  been  thoroughly  learned;  and  that  they  have 
no  shred  of  discipline  They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  neat- 
ness, their  clothes  are  neglected,  and  if  lhe\  earn  a  dollar  or 
two  it  goes  iii  some  foolish  e\ pendit are.  This  is  not  the  worst. 
From  babyhood  they  have  been  lied  to  and  betrayed,  and  they 
lie  ami  betray  in  return,  with  no  more  sense  of  responsibility 
than  kittens. 

Here  comes  in  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  work  that  is 
intended  to  benefit  them.     Thev  are  often  pretty  and  bright. 
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but  they  aro  absolutely  superficial.  Their  virtual  and  rices 
alike  are  of  the  surface.  They  repeat  at  one  minute  only  to 
sin  in  the  next,  and  they  do  each  with  equal  alacrity. 

"They  seem  to  be  children,"  said  Mr.  Brace,  ''but  with 
woman's  pussion  and  woman's  jealousy  and  scathing  tongue. 
They  trust  a  sujM-rior  as  a  child;  the\  neglect  themsel  ves,  and 
injure  body  and  mind  as  a  child  might  ;  they  have  a  chilli's 
generosity,  and  occasional  freshness  of  impulse  and  desire  of 
purity;  but  their  passions  sw  r  them  with  the  force  of 

maturity;  and  their  temper  and  power  of  setting  persons  by 
the  eats,  and  backbiting,  and  occasional  intensity  of  hate,  be- 
long to  a  later  period  of  life.  Not  unfreijiient ly,  when  reel 
danger  or  severe  sickness  arouses  them,  they  show  the  wander 
ful  qualities  of  womanhood  in  a  |K»wcr  of  sacrifice  which  utterly 
ignores  self,  and  a  love  which  shines  brightly  even  through  the 
shadow  of  death." 

These  words  were  true  not  only  of  homeless  girls  made 
vicious  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  but  in  many  resjvets  of 
those  who  wished  to  earn  an  honest  living  but  had  no  training 
or  discipline  that  fitted  them  for  anything  but  ihe  most  poorly 
paid  branches  of  labor.  It  was  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  toward  giving  a  training,  and  plans  were  at  once  made. 

When  the  Girls'  Lodging-I louse  on  St.  Mark's  Place  wan 
opened,  there  was  in  all  the  great  city  but  one  spot  where  they 
could  take  shelter,  and  this  was  Mr.  Pease's  Imvc  Points  Mis- 
si.iri.  Tins  chiefly  held  vicious  wi  mien  who  wished  to  reform, 
and  was  thus  quite  unsuitable  for  those  who  were  simply  horn- 
less-and  Doproteoted.  A  sifting  process  was  necessary;  but 
never  was  work  more  hedged  about  with  difficulties. 

The  news  spread  that  a  H  oini'  for  the  homotoei  wan  ready, 

and  a   forlorn    procession   streamed    toward    it.     In   tin-   first 

weeks  the   police    brought   in   wretched  young  wanderers  to 

"i  lodging  hud  been  given  in  the  station-houses,  country 

gii-u  irho  had  lost  their  money,  and  all  the  different  orders 

tdj  referred  to;  while  from  bouses  of  vice  girls  who  hud 
been  entrapped  broke  away  and  came  hither,  leaving  behind 
them  every  article  of  dress  save  what  thev  had  on. 
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The  attempt  to  discriminate  and  to  prevent  the  Home  from 

i  u  T(  hi;  in-  .1    Magdalen     VsyluiU  involved  ever;.  !n-ly  ei  ,ne.  Tiled  in 

endless  difficulties,  Oirlg  who  weepingly  told  quite  plausible 
and  coherent  stories  of  early  bereavement  and  their  longing  to 
learn  and  be  helped  turned  out  to  be  the  most  ingeniou-  od 
roman.  i •!•■-.  and  often  evil  beyond  reclaiming.  "They  would 
deceive  the  very  alaot  "  tt'us  tin-  verdict  of  the  exjierieTued  and 
long-suffering  Matron,  and  often  when,  for  the  sake  of  all  con 
Oerned,  she  had  refused  to  admit  a  girl  whose  breath  and  look 
both  told  her  lit'.-  and  habits,  tin-  rejected  applicant  went  to  the 
nearest  station-house  and  told  a  fearful  lale  ofihe  hettrtleisnett 
Hid  barbarity  of  institutions  and  the  shameful  bypoonsy  of 
this  one  in  particular. 

Little  by  little,  with  Infinite  patience, orde* began  to  emerge 

Hi  in  this  chaos.  The  first  thing  was  to  teach  each  one  the 
necessity  of  personal  cleanliness.  Order  and  rigid  punctuality, 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  came  next,  and  then  early  rising 
and  going  to  bed  at  a  reasonable  hour.     Of  household  work 

they  knew  nothing, and  lessons  in  this  began  at  the  foundation. 

Scrubbing  and  cleaning  came  first ;    then  bed-making,  and  la  -i . 
plain  cooking,  sewing,  and  machine  work.      The  majority    umi 
out  to  work  in  shops  or  factories,  hut  many  had  to  beemph 
in  housework  and  so  paid  for  tlieir  support. 

Far  sooner  than  could  be  believed  thflM  girls  carried  on  the 
work  of  a  large  establishment,  and  in  addition  made  thousands 
■  if  garments  for  the  many  children  in  charge  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  at  Other  points.  Religious  and  moral  instruction 
were  of  course  a  part  of  the  teaching  from  the  beginning. 
Amusements  were  planned,  and  festivals  of  many  orders,  and 
though  often  a  girl  upon  whom  much  labor  had  been  exjiendcd 
chose  a  return  to  her  old  life,  the  great  majority  regarded  the 
efforts  made  for  them  with  deep  gratitude,  and  their  improve- 
ment astonished  every  worker  among  them. 

This  is  the  story   for  '-\>-ry   Ilmiie   in    tin-  city,  though   "one 

are  of  quite  the  same  order  il8  the  old  on i  St,   III  Pit's   Place. 

In   all   of  them   the  aim   is  to  make  the   price  of  board   barely 

cover  expenses,  and  thus  a  taint 
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girls  refuse  to  enter  them.    Everything  depends  upon  the  type 

of  matron,  and  whether  she  has  strong  sympathii  s  .is  well  as 
strong  coin mon  sense.     Without    both,  work 
girls  call  never  be  anything  hut  failure. 

The  old  house  on  St.  Mark's  Plane  la  now  known  as 
the  "  Girls'  Temporary  Some,"  and  has  added  many  industries 

to  its  list.    The  demand  for  Instruction  on  the  sewing-machine 

had  steadily   lessened,  and    it    was  derided  a.  feu-   \enrs  ago  ti» 

add  typewriting  as  a  substitute.     Only  the   better  educated 
among  the  girls  could  take  this,  hut  thirty-six  studied  in  thi 
first   year,    ten    of    them  at    onee    Bnding    good    <-i iij ■!■  .\  rii-  nt . 
A  large  laundry  i  nd  a  dressmaking  depart uient 

is  equally   useful.      Numbers  of  girls  are  no!    adapted   to  am 
other  work,  but  are  trained  and  steadied  by  this,  and  often  tlio 
most    unmanageable    seem   to   find    their   vr .cation    here.      A 
few  arc  sent  to  the  West,  and  in  new  surroundings  look  I 
to  the  Home  as  the  beginning  of  good  fortune. 

Review  the  work  of  one  day  and  the  applicants  at  such 
a  Some,  and  one  will  see  what  elements  of  tragedy,  of  pathos, 
and  of  perplexity  enter  in.  In  early  morning  came  a  woman 
bringing  with  her  her  young  •laughter  and  niece.     They  had 

just  been  put  out  by  the  landlord  after  pawning  everything  but 
the  clothes  they  wore.     The  girls  had  lost. health  standing  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  the  mother  wanted  them  to  learn  house 
work.     All  were  detailed  to  places  in  the  house  where  training; 
would  be  g:~«n,  and  later  found  good  homes. 

Close  upon  uumd  followed  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  who 

had  come  to  America  from  England  as  a  frolic,  not  realizing 
how  far  it  was.  She  had  been  in  the  country  two  years, 
taking  a  place  as  nurse,  but  came  to  New  York  to  see  what  it 
was  like,  bringing  no  references  from  her  Boston  place  She 
cried  with  longing  to  go  home,  but  had  no  money,  and 
taken  in  till  something  could  be  found  for  her  to  da  As 
she  talked,  tWO  sisters  rushed  in,  children  of  twelve  and  bun 
teen,  driven  out  by  a  drunken  mother,  and  following  thenl 
a  pale  girl  just  out  of  hospital.  Then  came  a  girl  who  had 
gone  two  days   without   food   to   save   money  enough   for  a 
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niirht's  lodging,  anil  who  cried  for  joy  when  ahe  found  she 
<  < mill  pay  her  way  by  work.  Sometimes  little  children  are 
brought,  though  (bare  is  really  no  room  for  them,  ami  applica- 
tion is  made  by  many  parents  whose  (laughters  are  idle  and  in- 
corrigible at  home  and  may  mend  here.  Every  phase  of  want 
jiinl  sorrow  makes  itself  known  in  this  room  where  the  gentle 
Matron  sits  and  listens,  and  nowhere  is  there  more  instant 
response  or  more  etfectual  help. 

The  Home  has  its  romances  too.  There  is  now  a  fore- 
woman in  a  prominent  Broadway  store  who  was  brought  to 
the  Home  long  ago  by  a  kind-hearted  expressman,  dripping 
with  rain  and  with  only  a  few  rags  to  cover  her.  She  hud  big, 
candid  blue  eyes,  and  cheeks  like  an  apple  blossom,  and  her 
prettiness  was  so  enticing,  bur  attachments  so  sincere,  and  her 
whole  ma  nner  so  yen  tie  and  modest,  that  for  many  weeks 
no  one  suspected  her  as  the  author  of  innumerable  petty  theft*. 
She  found  employment  in  a  cigar  factory  and  began  at  once  to 
make  showy  presents,  supposably  out  of  her  earnings.  At  last 
she  confessed  voluntarily  that  she  had  picked  the  pockets  of  the 
very  |»eople  to  whom  she  gave  presents,  and  that  she  did  it  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  appear  smart  and  generous.    From  the 

.hour  the  confession  was  made  there  was  no  further  trouble, 
and  in  her  present  res|>onsible  position,  for  which  she  fitted 
herself  in  evening  school,  she  is  trusted  absolutely  and  has 
m.mt  disappointed  the  Cotll'n  leiiee  reposed  ill   DOT, 

•■  Pretty  Poll;  I'.,"  driven  out  by  a  drunken  mother,  came 
bo  the  Home  as  ragged  and  forlorn  as  the  last  mentioned  child. 
<!arefully  trained  in  the  boose,  sin-  found  a  situation  in  Con- 
mi  vi  ieut  and  lived  there  till  eighteen,  always  prettier  and 
prettier,  where  presently  she  married  a  young  Southern  gentle- 
man of  good  family,  whom  she  had  nursed  in  illness  and  who 
knew  all  her  story.  They  took  rooms  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  and  from  here  pretty  Polly  went  to  the  Home  loaded 
with  gifts  for  all;  nor  has  she  ever  lost  interest  in  the  inmates, 
though  she  has  for  years  been  a  rich  and  fashionable  woman. 

One  little  waif  —  one  of  the  most  troublesome  ever  received 
— was  found  after  a  year  or  two  to  be  the  grandchild  of  an  old 
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pair  who  had  long  sought  some  trace  of  the  daughter  who  had 
left  them  years  before.  Their  joy  at  finding  the  child  knew  no 
bounds,  and  she  was  at  onoe  placed  in  school  and  carefully 
trained  She,  too,  remembers  the  Home,  and  sends  many 
a  gift  to  those  who  lead  less  fortunate  lives.  The  stories  are  as 
endless  as  the  numbers  who  come  and  go,  many  thousand 
having  been  trained  and  helped  since  the  opening  in  1861. 

The  Night  Refuges  ask  no  questions,  but  take  in  whoever 
applies.  The  number  of  such  refuges  is  far  below  the  need, 
each  place  being  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Long  experi- 
ence has  taught  their  managers  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  those  who  apply,  and  they  have  done  much  to  do  away 
with  the  popular  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  work  for  girls.  The 
chief  interest  still  centers  on  boys,  who  have  treble  the  amount 
of  effort  expended  upon  them;  but  each  year  sees  a  more 
common-sense  view  of  things,  and  in  time  as  fair  a  chance  will 
be  given  to  the  woman  child  as  to  the  man. 


I  "U  AFTER  X. 

NIGHT  MISSION  WORK -NEW  YORK  STREETS  AFTER  D&8Z— 
RESCUE  WORK  UfONG  THE  l\\U  KN  aitD  DLTI<A\  i ED  - 
SEARCHING  FOR  T5B  LuST— AN  ALL-NIGHT  MISSIONARY'S 
BZPSHDSNOB. 


Tho  "Bloody  Sixth  Ward"  — Hoodlums  — Tho  Florence  Night  Mission-, 
Where,  the  Inmate*  Come,  from — A  Refuse  for  Fallon  Women-, 
Searching    for   Lost    Daughters  —  Lou    OoBOMrl    Halls  —  Country    Boys 

Who  '•Come  in  Just  to  See" — A  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Burning  — 
Old  Row's  Den  of  Villainy     -In   the   Midst    of    Vice    ami    Degradation  — 

Rescue  Work  Among  the  Fallen  —  Accordeon  Mary — "  Slug  I  Sing  I  " 

—  Gospel   Service  in  I   si  ,1.    Bo  I    I  ice—  The  Fruits   of  One    False  Step 

—  Scene.'  in  Low  Dunce  Halls  mid  Vile  Resorts- — Fainted  Wreck*  —  An 
All-Night  Missionary'*  Experience—  saving  a  Duspiwd  KtgdalM  —  A 
Perilous  Moment  —  The  Story  of  Nellie  Couroy  —  Rescued  from  the 
Lowest  Depths  of  Sin  —  Nine  Years  in  the  Slum*  —  The  Christian  End 
of  a  Misspent  Life  —  Ncaring  the  River—  Nellie's  D.nth —  Who  Was 
E M T— Tweuty-four  Years  h  Tramp  — Last  Words. 

T]  1 1  H'GII  tho  old  Fourth  Wart!,  of  which  Water  Street  was 
once  the  symbol  ami  sum  still  counted  .n  the  worst 

in  New  York,  yet  there  is  small  choice  ltetween  that  ami 
the  "  Bloody  Sixth  "  Ward,  named  long  ago  in  the  days  of  tin- 
notorious  "Bowery  Bhoys."  That  once  name  of  terror  has 
given  place  to  it  type  far  beyond  it  in  evil,  —  the  "Hoodlum," 
born  most  often  of  Irish  parents  ami  knowing  liberty  only  as 
the  extremity  of  license.  Even  fifty  years  ago  tho  trees  still 
grew  all  the  way  tip  from  Water  Street  out  into  Chatham 
Square  and  on  throne;]]  the  old  street,  and  tin-  generation  Uifore 
that  knew  it  as  a  region  of  •r-arilims  and  thickets  and  orchards. 
For  years  the  remnant  of  one  of  old  Peter  Stnvvesant'u  pear- 
trees  offered  its  blossoms  mid  fruit  to  the  passer-by,  till  a 
memorial  shoot  was  transplanted  to  a  more  congenial  s]x>t,  and 
the  old  true  which  had  know  n  the  very  beginning  of  things  for 
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the  Bowery  fell  under  the  axe,  and  was  snatched  by  the  rolic- 
maker  to  reappear  in  innumerable  walking -ticks. 

Till  Bond  or  Bleeckor  Street  is  Niched,  and  even  beyond 
these  onco  fashionable  precincts,  the  streets  that  ojxm  on  either 
side  represent  as  motley  a  crowd  as  the  sun  shines  upon. 
Every  nation  is  there ;  every  form  of  trade  and  general  indus- 
try ;  and  every  token  of  the  oppression  which  ]>crtains  to  the 
"sweating"  system,  has  chosen  this  region  as  its  own.  At 
night,  myriads  of  tobacco-workers  pour  out  from  the  swarming 
tenement-houses,  chiefly  cigar-makers  who  manufacture  in  their 
filthy  homes.  Great  factories  for  underwear  are  there,  with 
the  flock  of  women  and  girls  who  arc  employed  in  them,  while 
every  house  has  its  contingent  of  sewing-women  whose  machines 
ran  00  jumpers,  overalls,  and  all  the  forms  of  stitching  given 
over  to  unskilled  laljor. 

The  sewing-women  and  shop-girls  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  throng  moving  through  the  Bowen  after  nightfall,  filling 
the  theatres,  the  ilime  museums,  the  low  concert-hull.-..  and  all 
the  forms  of  cheap  entertainment  that  flourish  in  this  region. 
Nor  is  it  from  this  class  that  the  Florence  Night  Mission  on 
Bleeckor  Street,  from  whom*  windows  one  sees  the  moving 
throng,  is  filled.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  women,  who 
have  reached  almost  the  lowest  depth  of  want  and  see  m>  out- 
look beyond,  are  singularly  free  from  the  tendencies  that  drive 
more  fortunate  ones  to  the  streets.  So  far  as  the  record  books 
of  both  the  Florence  ami  the  Midnight  Mission  l»ear  testimony, 
both  L'i,'  'lie  largest  percentage  of  recruits  as  belonging  to 
(fa  eh.-.-.,  of  domestic  servants,  though  every  order  is  repre- 
sented. For  nearly  all  of  them  the  inevitable  end  is  in  .store. 
from  bad  to  worse,  always  and  steadily  downward,  till  at  the 
last  the  painted,  hideous  faces  looking  out  from  the  dens  of 
Water  or  Cherry  Street  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  woman 
in  form. 

In  the  region  around  Bleecker  Street  is  a  less  hopeless  type-, 
and  here  in  1888  was  founded  the  Florence  Might  Mission, 
which  has  done  some  of  the  most  efficient  wrrk  ace  unplished 
in  this  direction.     It  is  a  monument,  this  old  house,  once  the 


of  the  little  life  could  hardly  ask  nunc  a  hiding  memorial. 
Inside  the  chapel  of  the  Mission  her  sweet  face  liKiks  down  on 
the  motley  crowd  who  every  night,  from  BJgtt  to  dflWB,  fill 
the  room,  and  the  innocent  eves  of  little  Florence  Crittenton 
gaze  upon  sights  that  living  th.-v  could  hardly  have  known. 

The  father,  a  prosperous  business  man,  who.  like  many  New 
Yorkers,  had  never  looked  into  these  regions,  and  knew 
tenement-houses  only   1-y    name,  went  in  one  day  to  a  daily 
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prayer  meeting  whore  a  stranger  rose  anil  described  a  Mission 
which  had  recently  been  begun  Oil  B  IXtffl  Street  by  himself  and 
Mr.  lieiuv  I!,  dibbud.     Mr.  ('ritientt.ii  listened,  v.  ■  -ted, 

went  with  the  speaker,  Mr.  Smith  Allen,  saw  f<ir  the  Bret  time 
the  degradation  and  horror  of  the  life,  and  later  visits  deepened 
the  impression  made  upon  him.  When  the  baby  he  idolized 
was  taken  from    him.  there  seemed   no  interest  in  life  so  strong 

as- this  one  of  offering  redemption  to  the  daas  of  men  and 

women  who  tilled  the  slums  and  dJVOJ  of  this  part  of  the  city. 
The  house  at  1".'  Hleecker  Street  wa.s  chosen;  the  two  rooms  of 

the  lower  part  were  thrown  into  one  Car  a  mee&fog-room,  and 

the  upper  pari  lilted  up  with  beds,  while  the  lower  served  as 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  Mr.  Mien  was  engaged  as  tint 
all-night  missionary,  s  matron  was  put  in  charge,  ami  a  viper- 
intendent  of  home  work  appointed. 

It  was  in  April,  is*;',,  that  the  .Mission  opened,  the  card  for 

night  work  bearing  these  words: 

"  Ant  Moiiii'.us  (inn.  Wmmnra  to  i.k.hk  *  C&oomm  Lira,  Mat  Fed 
Frbbqw,  Pood,  8n 

HKU'I.NG     HAND 

By  Oomra  Jctt  A»  Shk  in,  to  tii>:  PiXNUorea  (Tianr  WtMTfrir* 
in  the  hist  year  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  fallen  women 

and  girls  were  received  into  the  Home.  They  had  had  a  terror 
of  the  ordinary  reformatory  or  Home,  and  often  hesitated  when 
the  Mission  card  was  given  them. 

"I  want  to  do  better;  lmt.  oh,  I  can't  be  shut  up  in  one 
of  those  places,"  was  the  cry  of  numbers.  To  find  that  no 
stipulations  were  made,  that  the  utmost  liberty  was  given, 
that  they  were  cared  for  "with  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  if 
necessary;  told  to  stay  as  long  as  they  wished,  or  to  leave  if 
they  felt  they  must,  —  all  this  was  a  method  quite  unknown 
to  them.'  Soon  every  bed  filled.  Many  begged  to  sleep  on 
the  lloor,  and  each  night  the  number  of  unhappy  creatures  at 
the  meetings  increased.  To  meet  this  demand  the  house  next 
door  was  bought,  and  both  thrown  into  one.  with  a  building 
at  the  rear,  so  that  to-day  it  has  the  accommodations  of  the 


till  employment  can  Iw  secured,  til!  thej  oan  !>•■  sent  to 

their  own  homes,  or,  as  must  sometimes  Ik-  the  case,  to  the 
lii'spital  to  die.    On  entering  the  Huston  a  full  record  of  the 

case  is  made  in  I  he  MOOrd  book,  with  a  statement  of  age, 
nationality,  denomination,  residence,  whether  father  or  mother 
are  living  and  if  so,  where,  when  received,  by  whom  brought; 
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and  when  the  guest  leaves.  :i  i  ■  -. ■•  -i-.I  is  made  of  tin-  date  of 
discharge,  to  whom  and  where  sent,  ami  if  subsequently  heard 
from  this  fact  is  noted,  with  any  Information  that  will  enable 
tli>-   Mission  to  keep  track  of  ht-r. 

This,  it  will  be  situ,  is  in  reality  a  short  history  of  each 
life  that  finds  shelter  here,  and  each  year  has  seen  an  increas- 
ing number.  In  lsyu  there  wen-  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
li  ■  inmates.  The  average  ggp  was  twenU  '-eight.  There 
were  double    the    Dumber    of    Protestants    as    compared    with 
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Catholics,  and  in  the  entire  number  DQt  four  .lews.  In  nation- 
ality kmerioans  led,  there  being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.    Seventy-tin Irish,  fifty -live  English,  ten  Scotch,  two 

Swedish,  nineteen  I  le  mane,  One  Welsh,  one  coloicd.  and  thirty- 
one  whose  nationality  is  unknown,  made  up  the  list,  which 
for  the  student  of  social  problems  is  a   :  i<  festive  one. 

Every    DJght    the    women    who   saunter   past   these    Mission 
RoODU  <an   hear  gospel  hymns   being  lUUg,    -hymns  that  re- 
mind many  of  them   of  happy   bomei  and  the  days  of  n 
youth.     There  is  a  welcome   to,    .-my  who  choose  to  enter  and 
■pend  an  hour.     A  few  words  of  Gospel  truth,  a  reminder  in 

*  S,,-  note  on  pajfc  34S. 
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Christ's  own  words  that  whosoewr  OOOHM'tO  him  shall  not  he 
cast  out,  and  then  mora  singing  and  a  prayer.  From  the 
houses  around  mine  sounds  of  uproarious  merriment,  coarse 
jests  and  laughter;  but  here  in  thu  midst  of  all  the  lioe  and 
degradation  i-  a  haven  of  |ienre  and  rest.  Mi 
anil  come  again.     Some  arc  glad  to  slay 

It  is  the  night  work  of  the  Mission  in  which  the.  strongest 
interest  centers.     The  congregation,  when  it  assembles  in  the 

litiir  ohapel,  a  made  up  not  only  of  the  nromen  and  their 

companions,  who  an-  enhmon.  ('rei^hi -handlers,  saloon-keepers, 
and  countrymen  who  have  come  to  sec  city  sights,  but  also 
of  thieves,  drunkards,  and  beggars.  Sixty  thousand  women 
and  men  art  estimated  to  sj>end  the  night  in  the  streets  of 
New  fork  city,  and  thousands  of  them  are  never  seen  in  the 
daytime.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  this  class  unless  one  goes 
among  them,  and   this   takes  one  into  low  saloons, 

cellar  lodging-rooms,  or  to  any  point  where  experience  has 
taught  that  they  may  be  found.  Now  and  then  a  father  or 
mother  who  has  heard  of  the   Mission  work  .nines  and  begs 

that  they  may  be  helped  to  find  a  long-lost  daughter.    A 

photograph  is  sent,  or  a  minute  description  is  given,  and  the 
mi ■■  nonarp  looks  critically  at  the  throng  of  faces  assembled  in 
the  Mission  room,  hoping  tliat  he  may  find  the  one  for  whom 
home  is  waiting. 

The  low  concert-halls  and  stale-beer  dives  offer  the  fullest 
field.  These  places  are  most  often  in  the  basement,  reached 
by  rickety  stairs,  or  through  dimly  lighted  hallways.  Often 
the  rooms  are  small,  the  ceiling  low,  and  the  air  is  always  full 
of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  beer.  The  little  tables  placed 
against  the  walls  are  all  taken,  and  the  center  of  the  room  is 
filled  with  dancers,  most  of  them  young  men  and  girls,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  still  in  their  teens.  Many  of  the  men  are 
loafers,  living  in  part  on  the  girls'  wages  and  in  part  by  thiev- 
ing and  gambling.  Some  of  them  are  country  boys  who  have 
come  in  "just  to  see."  They  will  come  again,  and  in  the  end 
find  the  woe  and  shame  that  lurk  under  tins  cover  of  amuse- 
ment. 


WHERE  THE  INMATES   COME  FKOM. 
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The  girls?  Some  Of  them  an  country  girls,  drawn  by  this 
magnet  of  city  lift-,  fl  hi  i  OSOM  seeking  honest  employment  and 
found  betrayal.  Many  are  honest  working  girls  who  wanted 
dress  and  ■  fun,"  and  were  caught  in  the  meshes  of  this  net  be- 
fore they  realized  what  the  danger  was.  Now  and  then  the 
keeper  of  one  of  these  dens  will  himself  warn  a  girl  to  leave 
before  it  is  too  late,  lie  knows  the  unsuspicious  girl  who  has 
been  brought  in  by  some  villain,  quite  unconscious  of  danger. 
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AN    EVERY   DAY   AND  EVERY    NIGHT  8CRNK    IX    A   STAI.R-HRKR   I1IVK, 

In  a  dance  ha%  near  Hester  Street  is  a  man  who  has  often 
worked  against  his  own  nefarious  business  in  this  fashion,  and 
he  has  a  waiter  equally  ready  to  send  away  such  a  case. 

A  girl  of  this  type  sat  at  one  of  the  tables  one  evening  as 
the  missionary  entered  bringing  with  him  the  photograph  of  a 
girl  he  hoped  to  find.  He  showed  it  to  Tom,  the  waiter,  who 
studied  it  attentively.  He  had  never  seen  her,  and  said  so,  but 
as  if  he  felt  urged  to  help  some  one  in  like  case,  said. 

"  There's  a  girl  acrost  there  that  needs  you,  but  she  wont 
hear  to  have  you  go  right  up  to  her.     I'll  fix  it.     Wait  a  little." 

The  soft,  troubled  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  looked  up  surprised 
as  Tom  said  in  her  ear, 
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A  TIMELY   RESCUE. 


"  There's  a  gentleman  acrosl  the  room  wants  a  word  with 
you." 

Slu-  rose  involuntarily  and  followed  him  to  where  the  mis- 
sionary stood* 

••  Hen's  a  little  gfr]  that  is  going  to  make  a  big  fool  of  her 
self,"  Tom  Biid,  with  a  nod  toward  her;  and,  turning  to  her, 
ho  added,  "  1  know  this  gentleman,  M;m  Hi-  u..l  help  you 
out  if  you'll  listen  to  him." 

Mary  turned  to  run,  but  a  girl  nearjaid  her  hand  on  her, 
and  two  or  three  others  came  up  as  the  missionary  npp< 
them. 

"Leave,  for  God's  sake!"  one  of  her  companions  cried,  "be- 
fore you  get  into  the  same  pit  we're  in." 

"  Yes,"  cried  another.  '•  If  you  want  bad  luck  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  from  the  moment  you  drink  your  first  glass  till 
you'ro  killed,  may  be,  in  a  drnnken  row.  jnsl  stay  on  here. 
There's  no  peace  in  it.  It's  bad  luck,  I  tell  you,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.     Better  get  out  while  you  can.     I  wish  I'd  never 

began" 

Mary  listened,  more  and  more  uncertain,  and  the  mission- 
ary's detaining  hand  led  herai  last  out  into  the  night,  unda  the 
stars,  and  on  toward  the  .Mission.  Then  she  fell  back  as  she 
saw  the  name  over  the  door,  ami  cried  out, 

"Oh,  I  can't  go  in  there  and  be  locked  up  months  and 
months.     Let  me  go!" 

"  You  shall  go  when  yon  wish."  the  kind  voice  said.  B  Only 
come  in  now,  and  stay  just  for  tonight." 

"  You'll  cheat  me  I  You'll  lock  me  up  as  soon  as  I'm  in- 
side ! "  she  cried. 

"The  house  is  not  to  live  in.  It  is  only  to  stay  till  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  what  to  do,"  was  the  answer;  and 
presently  the  frightened,  trembling  girl  passed  in,  and  in  an- 
other day  realized  from  what  she  had  been  saved. 

i  M'ten  just  sin  ii  a  ease  is  found,  or  a  girl  who  has  but  just 
taken  the  first  evil  stop,  and  who  turns  awa\  and  seeks  to  undo 

the  wrong.    There  is  a  lower  order.     Mulberrj  Street  is  aloes 

at  hand,  with  the  low  "dives"  for  which  it  is  noted.     Stale- 


A    DEN   OK    INFAMY. 
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beer  at  a  cent  a  pint  is  the  drink,  ami  a  description  of  one  "f 
them,  kept  by  Rosa,  an  Italian  woman,  may  stand  fur  ail.  Tin; 
room  was  small  and  it  owned  no  furniture,  save  a  bed,  B  Btove, 

;in.l  lictii'ln  s  around  the  walls.  At  the  foot  of  the  lied  stood  a 
bench  used  as  a  counter,  where  Uo.sa  |ierchcd  when  sin-  looked 
up  to  the  picture  on  the  wall,  a  high-colored  saint  with  a  halo. 
before   whom  she  crossed  herself   when  difficulty   arose.      A 
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A  STALB-BKBR  DIVE   OM    MULBERBT  STREET   BT   DAT. 

crowd  of  men  and  women  in  all  stages  of  drunkenness  sat  about 
on  the  benches,  some  listening  to"  Aoeordeo  1 1  M;ny  "  jihiyingan 
asthmatic  accordion,  some  of  them  singing  to  it.  They  looked 
up  interestedly  at  a  fresh  arrival,  and  watched  a  chance  to  pick 
a  pocket.  "When  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness  came  on,  the 
victim  was  thrown  out  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  comer. 

On  the  floor  lay  a  woman  who  had  reached  this  stage.  She 
was  behind  the  door,  as  if  she  had  tried  to  hide,  and  Rosa  with 
many  nods  indicated  that  she  was  brought  in  by  roughs,  who 
had  g|von  her  drink  on  the  Bowery  and  then  enticed  her  here. 
It  is  the  story  of  many.    The  missionary  slipped  a  card  into  her 
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RECALLING    IIAI'I'IRR   DAYS. 


pocket.  When  she  wakes,  homeless  and  despairing,  she  may 
possibly  turn  toward  the  Mission. 

On  the  benches  poor  creatures  were  stretched,  with  swollen 
eyes  and  cut  faces,  some  of  them  beaten  almost  to  a  jelly. 
One  of  them,  as  we  looked,  rose  up  suddenly,  a  woman  \\  ith 
dishevelled  gray  locks  and  mad,  wild  face. 

"Sing!  sing!"  sin-  wildly  screamed,  and  Rosa  nodded 
assent. 

"  Sing,  •  Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-night,' "  she  cried 
again.     Instead  the  missionary  sang. 

*'  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  lauguld. 
Art  thou  sore  distressed? 
Come  to  Christ  nmi  know  in  coming 
Ho  will  give  thee  rest." 

"  More  !  More ! "  called  the  crowd,  and  the  shrill  voice  of 

the  gray-haired  woman  rose  above  the  rest.    To  satisfy  the 

crazy  mother  the  missionary  sang  in    rich    and    melodious 

voice,  — 

"  Where  Is  my  wandering  boy  to-night. 

The  boy  of  my  tendered!  care. 

The  boy  that  wn»  once  my  joy  and  light, 

The  child  of  my  love  and  prayer? 


"Go,  find  my  wandering  boy  tonight  j 
■  ;       lurch  for  him  where  you  will, 
But  bring  him  to  me  with  all  hi*  blight. 

And  (ell  him  1  love  him  -'ill  " 

Silence  reigned.  One  by  one  the  noisy  inmates  had  settled 
down,  and  when  the  last  line  was  sting  scarce  a  whisper  was 
heard.  A  man  crawled  out  from  under  the  benches,  and  sat 
on  the  floor  looking  up  through  tears.  A  woman  who  had  lain 
in  the  fireplace,  her  hair  filled  with  ashes,  burst  into  sobs,  — 
maudlin  tears,  perhaps,  but  sometimes  they  mean  repentance. 

The  missionary  read  a  few  verses,  looking  about  to  see  who 
were  listening.  Over  in  one  corner  sat  a  pair  whose  appear- 
ance was  unlike  the  rest,  and  he  wondered  how  they  came 
there,  for  they  were  clean  and  of  a  different  order.  As  he 
reached  the  corner  the  young  man  slowly  rose  and  whispered. 


AN  ALL-NIGHT  MISSIONARY  S  KXPKRIKNCK. 
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"I  want  you  to  help  us.  I'm  a  printer.  Three  days  ago 
this  young  lady  and  me  went  on  an  BXBQMJOC.  We  got  drunk 
without  knowing  it,  you  might  say.  and  this  is  where  we 
brought  up.     Will  you  help  us,  both  of  ns  i " 

He  was  sunt  to  a  decent  lodging-house,  and  sin-  was  taken  to 
the  Mission,  to  go,  a  few  days  Inter,  back  to  her  own  home, 
to  repent  all  her  life  that  one  incautious  hour  when  she 
wondered  what  whiskey  was  like. 

Kven  from  lower  dives  than  this  there  is  now  and  then 
one  rescued,  as  the  following  incident  related  by  all-night 
missionary  Gibbud  will  show. 

All-Night  Missionary  Gibbud's  Story. 

I  had  been  holding  meetings  in  a  small  room  in  the  midst 
of  the  slums  of  Baxter  Street,  going  out  into  the  alleys, 
saloons,  and  dives  of  the  neighborhood,  and  literally  compel- 
ling the  people  to  come  in.  I  made  frequent  visits  after  dark 
to  "Hell  Gate,"  "Chain  and  Locker,"  and  "Bottle  Alley," 
resorts  for  sailors  and  low  characters,  and  invited  them  to  the 
meeting.  The  proprietors,  though  in  a  bad  business,  generally 
treated  me  with  courtesy,  though  I  sometimes  succeeded  in 
taking  nearly  all  their  customers  away. 

One  summer  night  I  started  out  to  gather  in  my  audi- 
ence. The  streets  were  full.  Men.  women,  and  children,  of  "all 
nations,  kindred,  and  tongues,"  lined  the  sidewalks,  sat  on  the 
doorsteps,  or  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  talking.  Almost 
every  store  was  a  clothing  establishment  kept  by  an  Israelite. 
On  the  sidewalk,  and  in  front  of  stores,  lines  of  clotliing.  mw 
md  secondhand,  were  arranged  fur  side  while  father,  mother, 
sons,  and  (laughters  urged  upon  the  passer-by  the  merits  of 
the  goods.  Should  any  one  by  chance  east  his  eye  upon  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  would  be  seized  and  carried  by  main  force 
into  the  store,  and  urged  to  "oxamine  dose  goods,  mine  frent. 
Ve  vill  gif  you  a  pargain.  Dis  is  der  original  and  only  Cohen 
— der  sheepest  blace  on  Baxter  Avenue."  A  "mud-gutter" 
band  iu  front  of  one  of  the  dance-halls  was  making  discordant 
music,  while  children  of  all  ages,  from  the  babe  just  out  of 
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SCENES   IN    A    U)\V    DANCE-HAM.. 


tho  mothers  arms  to  the  young  girl  in  her  toons,  jostled  each 
other  in  ;i  rode  attempt  at  dancing.  Bare-headed  colonel 
women,  in  soiled  calico  dresses,  with  sleeves  rolled  up,  stup|>ed, 
before  entering  the  brothels,  to  join  with  rough-looking  sailors 
in  a  "  hreak-<lown."  I 'nun  ;i  cellar-way  leading  to  tilthy 
underground  apartments  Game  the  noise  of  a  piano,  drummed 
by  unskilled  hands,  while  the  painted  women  at  the  door  tried 
to  induce  victims  to  enter.  Crowding  my  way  through,  I 
entered  a  saloon.  The  place  was  tilled  with  the  fames  of  mm 
and  tobacco,  the  ceiling  was  low  and  dingy,  the  floor  waxed 
for  dancing.  At  one  end  ol  the  room  was  an  orchestra  in- 
cluding a  bass-viol  with  a  bad  cold,  a  fiddle  with  three 
strings,  and  a  wheezy  accordion  ;  at  the  other  end  was  a  bar,  to 
which,  after  each  dance,  the  floor-manager  invited  the  dancers 
to  "walk  up  and  treat  yer  pardners.  geiitl'in.n."  White  and 
black  mingled  indiscriminately  in  the  dance.  A  huge  negro 
swung,  with  great  force,  a  young  white  girl  who  was  pulling 
clouds  of  smoke  from  a  short  pij>e. 

After  a  word  with  the  proprietor,  I  began  to  invite  Un- 
people to  the  meeting.  Ono  young  mulatto  girl,  in  answer  to 
my  invitation,  said, — 

"Mo  go  to  meetin';  wal  I  guess  you  dunno  who  sou's 
invitin'.  Why  I'se  a  sinner,  I  is;  you  don'  want  no  such  as  I 
is ;  I  ain't  good  '  nuf  to  go  to  no  meetin'." 

"Oh  yes,  you  are;  Christ  came  to  save  sinners,  however 
bail.     Ho  came  for  the  lost." 

"  Wal,  if  He  come  for  de  lost,  I'se  de  child  He  corned 
for,  cause  I'se  lost  shuah.     Guess  Pll  be  over  bime  bye." 

Next  a  sailor  drew  back  in  amazement  at  being  invited  in 
such  a  place  to  a  gospel  meeting,  and  could  scarcely  bet 
that  I  was  in  earnest. 

"Look  here,  shipmate,"  he  said,  "  I  hain't  been  to  rfo  chapel 
in  twenty-five  years, —  not  since  I  left  home  and  went  afore 
the  mast.  I  was  brought  up  as  good  as  the  next  one,  and  used 
to  go  to  Sunday-school  and  church  ;  but  I  got  to  read  in'  novels 
and  puj>crs  full  of  excitin'  stories,  and  swung  off  from  home 
for  romance,  but  I  got  reality,  I  kin  tell  you." 


THK    LOWEST    OK   THE    LOW. 


We  talked  iif  home  and  mother;  soon  the  teiirs  ran  down 
his  bron/ed  cheeks,  and  he  said,  •■  Heave  ahead  ;  I'll  go  for  old 

times'  sale  ,  if  '."ii  iion'i  think  the  walls  will  fall  oo  mi  "    Bo, 

one  by  one,  I  induced  them  to  leave  the  dance  hall  and  cross 
to  the  meeting. 
I  had  just  come  out  of  the  place  named  "  Hell  Gate"  when 
I  saw  ;i  partially  intoxicated  woman  supporting  herself  against 
a  lamp-post,  and  mar  by  stood  ;«  burly  negro.  The  woman 
was  tall  and  thin,  and  it  was  plain  even  then  that  consump- 
tion was  doing  its  fatal  work.  She  had  no  hat,  no  shoes;  a 
dirty  calico  dress  was  all  the  clothing  she  had  nti.  and  that  was 
not  in  condition  to  cover  her  nakedness.  See  hair  was  matted 
and  tangled,  her  face  bruised  and  swollen;  both  eyes  were 
blackened  by  the  list  of  her  huge  negro  companion,  who  held 
her  as  his  slave  and  had  beaten  her  because  she  had  not  brought 
him  ;:s  much  money  as  he  wanted.  I  invited  her  tO  the  meet- 
ing and  passed  on.  Near  the  close  of  the  sendee  she  came  in ; 
with  tearful  eyes  she  listened  to  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  request  prayers.  After  the  meeting  she  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  better  life,  but  she  had  no  place  to  go, 
save  to  the  dens  of  infamy  from  which  she  came.  I  decided  at 
once  to  take  her  to  the  Florence  Night  Mission,  and,  accompa- 
nied  by   a   friend    who   had    assisted    me    in    the    meeting,    we 

started. 

We  were  going  toward  the  horse-cars,  and  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  had  gotten  away  unobserved,  when  we  were 
confronted  by  the  very  negro  from  whom  we  sought  to  escape. 
With  an  oath  he  demanded, 

"  Whar  JTOO  folks  'akin'  dat  gal  Mr" 

It  was  a  fearful  moment,  near  midnight,  a  dark  street,  and 
not  a  soul  insight.  I  expected  every  moment  thai  Q6  would 
strike  me.  I  was  no  match  for  him.  Signaling  my  friend  to 
goon  with  the  girl,  and  taking  the  negro  by  the  coat,  I  said 
excitedly, 

••  I  am  taking  her  to  a  Christian  home  —  to  a  better  life.     If 

'•ii  prayed  for  any  one,  pray  for  ber;  I  know  you  are  a 

bad  man.  but  you  ought  to  be  glad  to  help  any  girl  away  from 

this  place.     80  pray  for  her  as  you  have  never  prayed  before." 
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All  this  time  my  friend  ami  the  woman  were  going 
down  tli'1  street  as  fast  as  possible.  I  luid  talked  so  fast  that 
the  negro  did  not  have  a  chance  to  say  a  word,  and  before  he 
could  recover  from  his  astonishment  I  ran  on.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  follow. 
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THE     lilKLS      IMH6T1UAL     ROOM      AT    TUB 
VLOUKU   NII1IIT    MlUM'iN 


Four  cars  were  hailed  l»efore  one  would  let  us  on.  The 
driven  would  slacken  up,  but,  seeing  the  woman's  condition. 
would  whip  up  their  horses  and  drive  on.  Finally,  when  the 
next  dr>  kaiMd,    we  lifted  our  frail  burden  to  the  plat- 

form before  he  oould  prevent  us. 

Arriving  at  the  Mission,  we  helped  her  up  the  steps  and 
rang,  the  bell ;  she  turned  to  me  and  said.  "You  will  be  proud 
o|   me  some  day."     I  smiled   then,  as  I  thought  the  chano 

ig  proud  of  her  were  slim,  but  how  many  times  since,  when 

vast  audiences  nave  been  moved  to  tears  by  the  pathos  of  her 
story,  or  spellbound  by  her  eloquence,  have  I  indeed  been 
proud  of  her. 

she  wns  admitted  to  the  bouse,  giving  the  assumed  name 
of    Nellie  Oonroy.     For  nine  Veen  sin-   had    Kved   in    Ha.xter 


JLE  CONVERSION. 
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Street  slums,  becoming  a  victim  to  all  Eta  vices  that  attend  a 
dissipated  life  until  ut  last  she  became  an  utter  wreck.  Every- 
thing was  done  for  tar  at  tin-  Mission,  and  in  time  pennaneot 

employment  was  found. 

Some  time  after,  word  reached  the  Mission  that  Nellie  had 
left  her  place  and  gone  back  to  her  old  haunts  in  Baxter  Street- 
A  card  with  the  address  of  "The  Florence"  was  left  at  one  of 
her  resorts,  and  the  whole  matter  was  forgotten,  until  late  one 
night  the  doorbell  of  the  Mission  room-.  s<  •f'tlv  rung,  and  the 
poor  wretched  object  admitted  proved  to  be  Nellie.  At  the 
meeting  the  next  night  she  was  the  first  to  OODM  forward. 
When  asked  to  pray,  she  lifted  her  pale  face  to  heaven,  and 
quoted,  with  tearful  i pathos,  that  beautiful  hymn  : 

"The  mistake*  of  my  life  liuve  km  nmuy, 
Tlii:  sins  cif  my  heart   liuvr  Iwcn  more; 
And  I  Kuril-  nin  |M  for  wi-cpinji. 
Btit  I'll  knock  at  tho  open  door." 

Then  followed  a  touching  prayer,  a  humble  confession  of 
sin,  an  earnest  pleading  for  pardon. a  quiet  n  n  piance  of  Christ 
by  faith,  a  tearful  thanks^u  ing  for  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven. 

Hi  life  from  that  time  until  her  death  —  needy  two  years 
later — was  that  of  a  faithful  Christian.  Sho  gave  satisfaction 
to  her  employers;  she  was  blessed  of  God  in  her  testimony  at 
tin-  Mission,  and  soon  sho  was  sought  after  by  churches,  tem- 
perance societies,  and  missions  to  tell  what  great  things  the 
Lord  had  done  for  her.  She  spoke  to  a  large  assemblage  of 
nearly  8,000  people  En  the  Cooper  Union.  New  York,  holding 
the  audience  spellbounil  with  her  pathetic  story.  She  possessed 
a  wonderful  gift  of  language  and  great  natural  v  it.  that,  com- 
bined with  her  thrilling  story,  made  her  a  most  interesting  and 
entertaining  speaker.    She  was  uneducated,  b»t  she  had  a 

remarkable  memory;  she  soon  became  familiar  with  the  Biblo, 
and  many  were  won  to  Christ  through  her  testimony.  Her 
pale  face  would  become  flushed  with  a  hectio  glow  as  she  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  things  God  had  done  for  her. 

"Glorj  '"'  to  His  great  name!  "she  would  say;  "it  was  no 
common  blood   that  washed    Nellie  Con ro\   from  her  sins,  and 


t 
'-Mv'  NINE   YEABS  OF  SIX  AND  DISSIPATION. 

DO  common  power  that  reached  down  and  took  her  from  the 
slums  of  Baxter  Street  after  nine  years  of  sin  and  dissipation. 
It  was  nothing  but  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  that  saved 
Where  are  my  companions  who  started  down  life's  stream 
with  me,  young,  fresh,  and  happy  I  We  started  out  to  gather 
the  roses  of  life,  but  found  only  thorns.  Many  of  them  to-day 
sleep  in  nameless  and  dishonored  graves  in  the  Potter's 
Field,  and  their  souls — oh!  where  are  they!1— while  I  am 
spared,  redeemed !  *' 

Her  life  was  indeed  a  changed  one;  from  idleness,  filth, 
drunkenness,  and  sin,  she  was  transformed  into  a  neat,  indus- 
trious, sober,  godly  woman.  But  sin  had  sown  its  seed  and 
she  must  reap  the  harvest;  she  grew  weaker  until  at  last  she 
went  to  the  hospital  to  linger  for  months  in  great  suffering  and 
pain,  borne  with  Christian  resignation.  Iler  constant  testimony 
was— 

••  Thr  lovf  II«-  hns  kindled  within  me 
Makes  service  or  suffering  sweet." 

One  day  a  visitor  said,  "  Nellie,  you  are  ncar'ng  the  river.*' 
"Yes."  she  said,  "I  have  already  stepped  in,  but  God's  word 
»ys,  'When  thou  passes!  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.' 
The  promise  is  true  :  I  am  dry  shod." 

At  the  last  she  could  scarcely  speak ;  she  knew  her  end  R*M 
ii. Mf.  .mil  when  tin-  .  nil  i-:.::| .*!•:•  of  Si  John's  gospel  was  wad 
to  her  she  said,  '•  My  mansion  is  there,  the  Comforter  is  here; 
the  promise  is  fulfilled.  Sing  at  my  funeral,  MI  am  going 
home  to  die  no  more." 

Bmnmoned  to  her  l>cdside.  the  nor*  benl  dow  n  to  beat  hex 
faintly  whisper,  '-Jesus,  precious  Jesus."  These  were  her  last 
words,  her  face  lit  Dp  as  she  seemed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
better  land,  ami,  w  illi  the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lips  the  spirit 
of  the  once  poor,  despised  Magdalene  took  its  II  the 

bright  mansions  of  whose  possessions  she  had  l»vn  s* 

At  her  funeral  many  Christian  workers  and 
ered  to  do  honor  to  her  remains.    Main 
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slums  who  had  been  won  to  Christ  by  her  testimony  were 
among  the  mourners,  and  not  a  few  came  to  look  on  that  pale 
face  who  still  lived  in  sin  and  shame,  but  who  sincerely  loved 
one  who  had  so  often  entreated  them  to  turn  and  live. 
On  the  coffin  plate  was  engraved : 


E M- 


Aged  29  yean. 
Died  March  16th,  1888. 


The  cities  and  towns  of  almost  every  State  find  representa- 
tives in  this  throng  of  wanderers,  and  each  one  means  a  heart- 
break for  some  one  at  home.  The  work  of  the  Florence 
Mission  is  typical.  It  is  simply  a  variation  in  the  form  of  this 
work  tliat  goes  on  at  the  sister  Mission  on  Greene  Street,  where 
much  the  same  methods  are  used.  Without  the  freedom  at- 
tached to  both,  successful  work  would  be  impossible  in  this 
special  field.  There  are  many  Homes  and  reformatories  where 
a  certain  amount  of  force  enters  in,  but  none  do  just  the  work 
of  these  two.  They  labor  for  women,  but  in  the  evening  meet- 
ings at  the  Florence  Mission  men  are  admitted,  and  the  rules 
of  the  institution  are  much  the  same  as  those  governing  the 
"Water  Street  Mission.  Like  that,  also,  one  hears  every  form 
of  testimony,  pathetic,  solemn,  or  grotesque  as  it  may  happen, 
but  all  with  the  same  spirit  of  earnestness.  Let  an  Irish  brother, 
whose  voice  still  lingers  in  my  memory,  and  who  had  tried  all 
depths  of  sin,  have  the  last  word  from  the  Florence  Night 
Mission. 

"  A  word  on  this  whiskey,  me  friends.  I  heerd  a  man  say 
whiskey  was  right  enough  in  its  place,  which  place  is  hell,  says 
I.  It  brought  me  down  to  hell's  dure,  an'  I  well  know  what 
it's  loike.  For  twinty-four  years  I  was  a  tramp;  a  dirty  spal- 
peen of  a  tramp.  The  brother  forninst  me  there  said  God 
found  him  in  his  hotel.  'Twasn't  in  nary  a  hotel  nor  lodgin'- 
house,  nor  yet  a  flat,  the  Lord  found  me  in,  but  in  the  gutther, 
for  Fd  niver  a  roof  to  me  head.    I  came  in  here  cold,  hungry, 
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an'  wet,  an'  stood  by  the  shtore  to  dhry  meself,  an'  I  heerd 
yees  all  tellin'  an'  tellin',  an'  I  begun  to  pray  meself  thin.  I 
prayed  God  to  help  me,  an'  He  did.  I  was  talkin'  to  a  naygur 
outside,  an'  he  said  to  me,  says  he, '  I  was  an  Irishman  like  yer- 
self  in  the  ould  counthry.  but  I  got  black  whin  I  come  to 
Americy.'  Te  can  laugh  all  ye  loike,  but  I  tell  yees  me  heart 
was  as  black  as  that  naygur  whin  I  come  in  here,  but  it's  white 
now  in  the  blood  o'  the  Lamb.  There'  hope  for  every  wan  o' 
yees  if  there  was  a  ghost  o'  chance  for  me,  an'  you'd  betther 
belave  it." 


Hot*. — While  this  volume  was  passing  through  the  press  a  proof  of  page 

889  was  sent  by  the  Publishers  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Prindle,  Matron  of  the  Florence 

Night  Mission .  with  a  request  to  verify  the  statistics  thereon  given  in  order  to 

ensure  absolute  correctness.    From  her  letter  returning  the  revised  proof  we 

make  the  following  interesting  extract: — 

"FLORENCE   NIGHT  MISSION. 

"Nbw  Yobk.  April  88.  1891. 

"  At  this  hour,  ten  p.  M.,  word  has  just  been 

received  at  the  Mission  of  a  very  sad  occurrence.  The  woman  at  the  right  In 
the  picture  on  page  288,  whose  head  is  bowed,  whom  I  remember  well  aa 
'  Shakespeare,'  a  notorious  outcast,  well  known  in  all  this  region,  was  found 
murdered  this  morning  in  a  cheap  lodging-place  on  Water  Street.  She  fre- 
quently came  to  the  Mission  and  was  present  the  night  you  made  the  flash- 
light picture  of  the  giils  at  lunch,  though  too  intoxicated  to  hold  up  her 
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A  Midnight  CihIihIi.iii    Mooting —  A  Oontl' li-ruo  Cmuv  t tut  1    Failed  to  Work 

—  An  A  -•  •  -ii  i  -!n  1 1  Thief  —  '"  Vmi  Ought  10  be  a  ClirUtmn  "  —  '•  Will 
Christ     l'iiy     my    Hint;"  —  A     Midnk'lit     J-cniinii  —  One    ol    tfat     Dovil* 

Family  —  Sowing  Sood  on  EHonj  Ground  "II  I'd  ooly  sm.k  (o  Sun- 
day Scliool" —  Dtth  :in<i  Dbtj  ivn  si  nit.  —  Five-Cent  Lod   hng  iiniue* 

—  Shinbone  Alloy  At  Three  o'clock  in  the  Morning  —  A  Tvpii ■]  -trui 
Boy  —  One  of  the  tJunp  —  "  Mion/.iu'  "  on  ;i  Bea  n>—  h  Sutpldbas 
Lookk  ■   Wagon —  A  WUiptrad  Consulutton—  "  <  ■  ■■  i. ■•>  "  fr •■  i  p 

de  Iliver" — Fallon  among  Thieven —  A  Drop  1-anl  I'M  A  Thirsty 
Crowd  of  Deipcruto  Houghs  — The  Story  of  I  lie;  Cm«  uinl  tin-  Dying 
Thief  —  A   S|  Audience      "Do    FtWt    tn    l'n-.u  Ii   BeHglOD   roim' 

deae  Corner*"— •'  Wal,  I'm  Blowed"  —  Caught  by  the  Great  Detective. 

AX  all-night  city  missionary's  life  is  full  of  strange  exjwri- 
ences.     Mr.  (oliliinl's  faithful  work  in  this  Capacity  was 

unique,  and  ft I  Ida  store  of  reminiscences  I  give,  in  his  owa 

words,  the  following  interesting  incident.-.  : 

A    Midnight  Cii:i;-i..m     Mkkting. 

Lite  one  night  I  was  pleading  with  a  drunken  man  on  the 
Bowery  while  two  friends  stood  waiting  for  me  not  far  off. 
Suddenly  I  noticed  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  were  loung- 
ing around  the  door  of  a  low  concert-hall,  leave  his  com- 
panions, approach  my  friends,  ;i ml  inter  into  conversation.  I 
left  my  man  and  joined  them.  Seeing  that  I  was  the  leader  of 
the  party,  ho  addressed  himself  to  me.  suggesting  that  we  try 
our  hands  at  a  ''game."  "My  friend."  I  said.  "  I  know  you 
and  your  confidence  game.  I  should  think  a  man  like  yon 
would  want  to  he  in  some  bettor  business  than  swindling 
people.     It's  mighty  mean  business  —  that  of   a  thief  —  don't 

you  think  sol"    At  first  he  was  too  much  astonished  to  do 

i  an  i 
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anything  but  glare  savagely  at  me ;  then,  recovering  himself, 
he  acted  as  though  he  was  about  to  spring  upon  me.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  arm  and  gently  said :  "  You  ought  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian." 

He  started  back  as  though  struck,  but  quickly  recovered, 
and  said  with  a  sneer  and  in  a  loud  voice :  "  Me  a  Christian  ? 
Will  Christ  pay  my  rent  f    Will  Christ  feed  me  ? " 

'•  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  good  many  begin  serving 
Christ  without  a  cent  or  even  a  place  to  lay  their  heads, 
and  I  never  knew  one  He  let  go  down  who  was  really  in 
earnest." 

"  But,  see  here,  did  you  ever  see  Christ  ? " 

"  "So,  but  I  expect  to  see  Him ;  I  have  His  word  that  I 
shall." 

Turning  to  his  companions  he  shouted :  "  Come  here,  fel- 
lows, and  see  a  chump  who's  got  a  promise  of  seein'  Christ." 

We  were  standing  under  an  electric  light,  it  being  long  past 
midnight.  Quite  a  number  who  were  passing  stopped,  the 
thief  s  companions  gathered  around,  and  I  soon  found  myself 
in  the  center  of  a  typical  Bowery  crowd  —  Jew  and  Gentile,  a 
number  of  sporting-men  and  thieves,  two  or  three  fallen 
women,  several  drunken  men,  and  others  attracted  by  the 
noise,  eager  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Again  turning  to  his  companions  the  thief  said  in  loud  and 
jeering  tones:  "  Here's  a  fellow  as  is  goin'  to  see  Clirist." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  opening  the  Bible,  "I  have  His  word  for  it; 
I  will  read  it  to  you:  'Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  Got! ; 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  s*e 
Him  as  He  is.' " 

"  Oh,  you're  a  son  of  God,  are  you  i "  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously. 

''  Yes,  and  I  have  His  word  for  that,"  reading  the  Bible 
again;  'As  many  as  received  Him  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name.' 
I  was  once  far  away  from  God,  a  great  sinner,  but  I  believed 
anil  received,  and  became  his  child." 
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"  Well,  brother,  here's  my  hand ;  I'm  a  child  of  God,  too,"' 
he  said,  winking  at  his  companions. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  I,  "do n't  eall  me  brother;  you  don't  belong 
to  the  Lord's  family.  •  Ye  are  Of  yOUT  father,  the  devil.'" 
And  I  n  ad  from  Romans:  "  '  Enow  ye  not  to  whom  ye  yield 
yourselves  servants  to  obey,  lus  servants  ye  air  to  whom  ye 
cy :'  your  regular  business  is  to  serve  the  de\  I.  and  you  ran't 

in  yourself  off  on  tne  as  one  of  (lull's  family,  lint  you  may 
be  adopted  into  II is  family  if  you  will."  Then  I  read  John 
'■'•:  1H.      "  '  For  God  so  loved   the  world  that    lie  gave  His  only 

bflgOtton   Son.  that    whosoever  Mievelh    ill    I T 1111  should    no!    |XT 
ish.  but  haveCVerlastiiiLT  life.'  " 

A  man  who  hail  one  of  his  ears  nearly  torn  off  in  a  light 
and  whose  head  was  bandaged  so  that  only  his  eyes  and  mouth 
could  be  seen,  said:  '"You  hud  better  take  a  back  scat,  Bill ; 
he's  too  iiiueli  for  you," 

Kill  quickly  turned  with  an  angry  oath,  and  said:  •"You'd 
better  get  out  of  this  OK  maybe  you'll  get  a  |  WVpG  across  'tother 
ear;  t h.-n-'s  nothin*  here  for  the  likes  of  you  —  a  man  with  only 
one  eai." 

At  this  the  crowd  laughed  and  gnjod  the  man  with  the 
bandaged  head,  who  was  quickly  making  hi-  .\a\  "lit  <if  the 
crowd,  when  I  reached  over  and  caught  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said:  -Hold  on,  my  Mend,  there  e'.v  something  for  you," 
and  turning  to  Revelation  1  read.  'lb-  that  hath  nn  ear,  U:t 
him  hear.  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
treeof  life."  " 

The  crowd  laughed  boisterously  at  this  Quotation,  and  I  saw 
that  I  had  their  sympathy,  so  I  gave  them  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  meetings  at  the  mission,  ami  after  a  few  more 
words  I  closed  by  saying:  "We  shall  never  all  meet  on  earth 
again,  but  we  shall  each  have  to  give  an  account  of  this  curb- 
tiii  it  i  nir.  May  God  bless  every  one  of  you." 
due  rough  fellow  stepped  forward  with  tears  in  liis  eyes, 
and  shook-  my  hand  heartily,  saving  :  "Stick  to  it,  1  wish  I  had; 
I  was  brought  up  right,  in  Sunday-school  and  all,  and  if  I  had 
stuck  to  it  I  wouldn't  be  what  I  am  to-night." 


I 
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Jnst  as  I  was  going  away,  Kill  came  up  and  said,  inuc*h  to 

ray  surprise:    •■  You   mustn't   mind   what   I  said,  Vl've  been  a 

Mil'.       I  used  to  belong  to  the  church  and  was  a  Christian, 

bnt  I  got  off.     I  know  it's  tin-  better  way.  hut  there's  no  good 

talkhr  to  me.     It's  no  use.     It's  no  nse." 

Afterafi'w  words  with  him,  I  left,  praying  God  to  bless 
the  seed  sown  by  tin-  wayside.  On  the  following  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  I  opened  th<- meeting  ut  the  mission  for  testimony, 
one  of  Mill's  companions  got  up  and  Hid:  "I  have  been  a 
drinking  man  all  my  life,  and  have  spent  many  years  in  prison; 
but  last  Thursday  night  the  man  in  the  chair  there  came  down 
near  where  I  -.fay,  and  talked  about  Christ,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  l>e  a  <  hristian,  and  1  ha.ven't  touohed  I  drop  of  liquor 
since." 

When  the  invitation  for  prayers  was  given,  the  first  one  to 
OODM  forward  was  Bill.  For  two  nights  both  of  these  men 
were  present,  Bill  coming  forward  for  prayers  each  DJgbl  • 
then  I  lost  sight  of  them. 

Nearly  six  months  passed,  when  Bill's  companion,  neatly 
dressed  and  greatly  altered,  came  again  to  the  mission -room. 
He  requested  us  to  sing : 

"'  AH  the  way  my  Saviour  leads  mo, 
Want  have  1  to  aak  beside," 

and  followed  it  by  saying,  "  That  is  my  experience."  lie  then 
told  us  how  God  had  kept  and  blessed  him,  and  hud  given 
him  employment.  The  Inspector  of  police  who  had  so  many 
times  caused  his  arrest  had  obtained  work  for  him.  He  was 
often  with  us  in  the  meetings  after  this,  and  became  an  earnest 
worker. 

One  night  he  said  to  me :  "  Do  you  remember  Bill,  the  one 
who  wanted  to  know  if  Christ  would  pay  his  rent?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  devil  has  paid  his  rent  for  life;  he  was  sen- 
tenced for  life  last  week,  for  shooting  a  bartender." 

Speaking  of  this  incident,  at  a  convention,  a  nurse  from  one 
of  the  city  hospitals  inquired  the  time  this  occurred,  and  said : 
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"I  think  I  attended  tbo  man  who  had  his  ear  injured.  Be 
came  to  the  hospital  and  an  operation  was  performed,  but  it 
was  unsuccessful,  and  In-  was  obliged  to  come  back  again  and 
have  his  ear  entirely  cut  off.     Th  ked  the  surgeon 

could  get .(  false  ear.  '  No,'  sjiid  1  he  in -1(111.  -you  will  have  to 
go  through  life  u  illi  one  ear.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  man,  •  thank  Cod  I  have  heard  of  a  book 
that  says  there  is  something  for  a  man  with  one  ear.'  " 

So  Gotl  blessed  the  seed,  even  though  it  seemed  to  fall  on 
stony  ground. 

Ui»  Shinuokb  Alley  iiy  Xioiu 

In  dark  and  dirty  Pell  Street  are  many  tumble-down  tene- 
ments, most  of  them  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  run  gambling 
dens  and  opium-joints.  On  one  side  of  the  street  there  are  a 
number  of  stables  and  several  cheap  lodging-houses,  where  for 
five  cents  a  night  one  can  find  shelter  and  a  place  to  Ik  down. 
Half  way  down  the  liloek  a  narrow  lane  with  the  local  name 
of  Shin  hone  Alley  runs  in  crescent  shape  round  into  the 
Bowery.  This  alley  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  gang  of  young 
thieves. 

Many  a  countryman  or  Jack  Tar,  lured  a  few  steps  away 
from  the  glare  of  the  Bowery  into  Shin  bone  alley,  has  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  desperate  roughs, 
and  before  he  was  aware  of  it  lay  on  his  back  in  the  gutter, 
minus  moi  itch,  and  everything  else  the  roughs  could  get 

hold  of.  The  thieves  vanished  as  swiftly  as  they  came  and 
were  in  safe  biding  in  stables  and  dark  hallways  long  before 
the  victim  recovered  his  senses. 

It  was  just  three?  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  turned  into 
the  alley.  Half  way  through  I  stumbled  ovei  a  lieer-keg  mi 
which  a  lad  was  curled  half  asleep,  who  started  up,  but  on 
seeing  me  dropped  back  again,  muttering,  "  I  thought  it  were  a 
eopjM.'r."  In  answer  to  the  iii(|uir\  as  to  what  he  was  doing 
there  at  that  time  of  night,  he  replied  briefly,  "  Snoozin  \"  We 
was  a  bright  lad  of  twelve.  A  portion  of  an  old  straw  hat 
hid  bis  dirty,  sleepy  face.     An  old  vest,  several  sizes  too  large. 
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covered  a  sniii-d  : •  it*l  pr  lice  shirt     BBs  pants  were  a 

iikiss  nf  rags  and  pat;  bes  tied  together  with  numerous  strings. 
His  feel  Wei  red  with  dirt,  thick  enough   !•'  answer  the 

purpose  pi  stockings.    I  entered  into  roiivr-i-sation  by  asking 
hi*  name  ami  what  be  did  for  ■  living.     He  replied  in  true 
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Bowery  dialect,  "He  name's  Duteby;  I  Bhines,  sells  papers, 

and  works  <lf  prowh-r  for  de  p-.niir."     "What's  the  growls 

I  asked.    u  Don't  yer  know  1 "  be  replied,  looking  at  m«  in  on- 

disguised  contempt,  "  !>••  prow  lor  i     Why  dat's  de  pail  <iey  gets 

<li>  beer  in  when  de  gang's  in  luck.    I  gets  only  de  froth.    \\V 

wijs  out  tonight  and  took  in  de  le-a-ter  (theatre),  and  I  wus 
barred  out  of  de  house  and  wu-  ,iM../.in  when  you  coined 
along." 

The  hid  interested  me.     I  wanted  to  learn  his  story.     I  was 
turning  over  in  my  mind  how  best  to  handle  him  when  my 
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attention  was  drawn  to  an  old  covered  wagon  directly  in  front 
of  us,  inside  of  v,  1 1  u ■  1 1  :\  conversation  was  Ih-Si  cd  on  in 

low  tones. 

Noticing  my  look  of  inquiry,  Dutchv  nod,  "  It's  some  of  de 
gang."  In  a  moment  a  lank  typical  rough  got  out  of  the 
wagon,  staggered  over  to  where.  1  sat.  und  in  a  gruff  \oieesaid  : 
"  Whiit'sdi-  time,  boss?"  glancing  at  my  watch-pocket  as  though 
he  cared  more  to  see  the  timepiece  than  to  know  the  time.  He 
seemed  disappointed  when  I  told  him  I  had  no  walch  with  me. 
Ha  returned  to  the  wagon  and  began  conversation  ..gain  with 
those  inside.  I  learned  from  Dutehy  thai,  this  individual  was 
"Corlci-\ .'"  and  that  he  had  just  returned  "from  doin'  time  up 
de  river"  (a  term  in  Sing  Sing  prison). 

Dutchv  was  now  called  over  to  the  gang  and  joined  in  the 
whispered  consultation.  Listening  intently,  I  was  convinced 
from  the  few  words  that  reached  me  that  they  were  planning 
to  rob  me,  and  I  realized  that  I  had  "fallen  among  thieves." 
Praying  for  wisdom  to  adopt  the  best  course,  I  awaited  (level 
opmeiits.  In  a  few  minutes  the  roughs  to  the  number  ol  flight 
or  ten  got  out  of  the  wn^rn  ami  gatheri*!  around  me.  One, 
evidently  the  leader,  advanced  nearer  than  the  rest  and  said 
sulkily,  "  Boss,  we  want  yer  to  give  us  five  cents  till  we  get  a 
pint  o'  beer  to  wash  de  cobwebs  from  our  treats." 

The  time  for  action  had  eoino.  I  said,  "See  hen-,  hoys,  I 
want  to  give  you  a  bit  of  good  advice.  When  you  plan  to  rob 
any  one,  never  pick  out  a  missionary,  for  they  are  always  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse  und  never  have  anything  worth  steal- 
ing. Now,  I'm  a  missionary,  so  I  ean  -ave  von  the  trouble  of 
going  through  my  clothes ;  there's  not  a  thing  in  them  worth 
the  taking."  They  stood  speechless,  and  I  continued.  "  1'oys,  I 
knew  what  you  were  up  to;  but  instead  of  your  catching  me.  I 
have  caught  you."  Without  gfring  them  a  chance  to  say  any- 
thing I  told  them  the  Btory  Of  the  GrOSS,  and  how  Christ  in  the 
agonies  of  death  stopped  to  save  a  dying  thief  and  took  him  Bj 
a  companion  to  Paradise;  and  how,  if  there  was  salvation  for 
allying  thief,  there  was  certainty  a  chance  for  a  living  one,  if 
they  would  only  come  to  the  sa Saviour.      I    urged   them  to 
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quit  their  life  of  sin  and  follow  Christ.    Not  one  of  them  spoke 
a  word. 

"  When  I  turned  to  go  away,  I  said,  "  Boys,  I  want  you  to 
remember  me  the  next  time  you  see  me.  Will  you  do  it?" 
"  Corkey  "  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Wal,  I'm  blowed.  I've  been 
around  dese  corners  for  de  last  seven  years,  and  you  're  de  fust 
one  I  ever  seed  round  here  preachin'  religion.  You  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  I  wont  forget  your  phiz." 

One  of  this  gang  not  long  after,  to  escape  a  detective,  ran 
into  the  mission  meeting,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "was 
caught  by  the  Great  Detective  and  kept  from  stealin'  and 
everything  else  that  was  wicked  and  bad." 


CHAPTER  XT  I. 

SHOP-GIRLS  AND  WORKING  WOMEN— THE  CURAT  ARMY  OF 
HEW  YOUK  POOR— LIFE  CJNDEB  THE  GREAT  BRIDGE  — THE 
HITTER  CRY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Shop  Girls  and  their  Lives  — Workers  iu  nil  Trades— Aching  Heada  and  Tired 
Fi.t  -Tin-  ii.nifuri--  at  old  Shoes  —  Women  in  Hag*  who  Sew  Silk  and 
ViK.i  -Sfasiea  of  Want  and  Misery— I, ifc  among  the  Very  Poor  — 
Wdrkini;  Fourteen  Hours  for  Thirty  Cento  —  The  Luxury  of  Sixty  Cento 
n  Day —  Skeletons  at  Work  —  Brutal  Sweaters  —  Grinding  the  Faces  of 
tin-  Poor— Hunan  Ghoula_Whi>  Prink  Blood  and  Eat  Pitta—  "Poor 
Fulka  (Sal  Have  Much  RoitnV  nor  Fine  Doha's"— How  Nomh  Cooked 
Uic  Steak — "Bean*!"'  —  Ten  Like  Lye  —  People  who  hiive  "Known  Bet- 
ter Days" —  Life  l.'nder  tin'  Great  Bridge  —  Tuniintr  Nii'lil  into  Day  — 
i  Despair — Want  and  Woe — Hope  Never  I)ic»  — Living  on  Por- 
rtdge  at  Six  Ceuta  a  Day  —  Fearful  Scones — Starving  Body  and  Soul  — 
Waiting  for  Better  Day*  to  Come — "Never  Batter,  Always  Worse  and 
Worse"—  Tin-  Sorrow  (rf  till  Poor. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  million  women,  and  this  exclusive  of 
domestic  service!  Three  hundred  and  forty-three  trade* 
open  to  them,  and  each  one  thronged  with  eager  learners! 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  New  York  working-women, 
ami  day  by  day  the  number  grows.  What  the  three  hundred 
and  forty  trades  s|teeified  in  the  last  United  States  Labor 
liuiviiu  Report  are,  no  man  knows  save  only  the  census-taker 
and  the  newspaper  reporter,  who  must  know  all  things.  Many 
of  them  are  snii|il\  -ailidi'.  isi.'iis  of  old  trades  which  include 
many  processes,  each  one  so  thoroughly  separated  from  all  the 
rest  as  to  form  a  trade  in  itself.  Whatever  they  are,  and  how- 
ever little  reward  the  knowledge  of  their  intricacies  may  bring, 
it  is  certain  thai  a  rOW  of  applicants  are  always  in  waiting. and 
that  an  advertisement  for  one  often  brings  a  hundred. 

Before  sketching  the  life  of  the   worker  in   trades  of  all 
orders,  let  us  see  how  it  fares  with  the  shop-girl.     Often  she 
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begins  as  a  cash-girl,  leaving  school  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
making  one  of  the  long  list  of  applicants  always  on  file  in  the 
great  retail  dry -goods  establishments.  It  is  a  favorite  ambition 
with  the  public-school  girl  fro  letter  class  of  tenement- 

house,  where  one  finds  chiefly  Irish  and  Germans.  The  child- 
ren are  quick  and  bright ;  apt  to  be  ready  reckoners,  and  look 
upon  the  great  stores  as  the  high  road  to  fortune.  That  she 
must  he  on  her  feet  most  of  the  day  and  work  for  $1.60  or  at 
most  $2.00  a  week,  and  may  not  be  counted  worth  more  than 
this  for  two  or  three  years,  does  not  deter  hundreds  from  ap- 
plying if  any  vacancy  occurs.  Certain  things  are  learned  that 
at  home  would  probably  have  been  impossible.  They  And  that 
punctuality  is  the  first  essential,  learning  the  lesson  perhaps 
through  the  fines  over  which  they  cry.  To  them  nothing  can 
be  better  than  to  be  a  full-fledged  "saleslady,"  and  it  may  be, 
even,  in  time,  the  head  of  a  department  If  wages  are  a  pit- 
tance, hours  exhausting,  and  an  army  always  waiting  to  fill 
their  places  if  they  in  any  way  forfeit  them,  the  fact  of  com- 
panionship and  of  the  constant  interest  and  excitement  of 
watching  the  throng  in  shop  and  street  seems  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy all  longings  and  prevent  much  complaint.  Their  quickness 
and  aptness  to  learn,  their  honesty  and  general  faithfulness, 
and  their  cheapness,  are  essentials  in  their  work;  and  this  com- 
bination of  qualities  —  cheapness  dominating  all  —  has  tnvea 
them  a  permanent  place  in  the  modern  system  of  trade.  The 
shop-girl  has  no  thought  of  permanence  for  herself.  The 
cheaper  daily  papers  record  in  fullest  detail  the  doings  of  that 
fashionable  world  toward  which  many  a  weak  girl  or  woman 
looks  with  unspeakable  longing;  and  the  weekly  "stork-  pap 
feed  the  flame  with  details  of  the  rich  marriage  that  lifted  the 
poor  girl  into  the  luxury  which  stands  to  her  empty  mind  as 
the  sole  thing  to  be  desired  in  earth  or  heaven.  Hop*  is  strong. 
She  expects  to  marry,  and  in  many  a  silly  little  head  there  is 
hidden  away  the  conviction  that  it  will  probably  be  some  rich 
and  handsome  customer,  who  will  woo  her  over  the  counter  to 
the  admiration  and  desperation  of  all  the  other  girls,  and  place 
her  at  once  where  she  really  belongs. 


II'  cirl's  daily  life. 
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She  knows  far  better  what  constitutes  tin-  life  of   th«  rich 

than  the  rich  ever  know  <>f  the  life*of  the  poor.    From  her 
behind  the  counter  the  shopgirl  examines  every  detail  of 

rie,  every  air  and  grace  of  the  women  «he  so  often 
despises,  even  when  longing  must  lo  be  one  <■(  than.  Bhe 
imitates   where   slu-   can.   and    Iut   cheap   shoe  has   it*    Fwi 

heel,  her  neok  its  tin  dog-collar.    (Jilt  rings,  bracelets  and 

Iwngles,  frizzes,  bangs  and  cheap  trimmings  of  every  order, 

sv, allow  up har  earnings.  The  imitation  is  often  more  effec- 
tive than  the  real,  and  the  girl  knows  it.  She  aspires  to  a 
'•manicure"  set,  to  an  opera  glass,  to  anything  that  will 
simulate  the  life  daily  paraded  before  her  and  most  passion- 
ately desired. 

In  the  early  morning  she  hurries  to  her  place  iiehiml  thfl 

i nter.     There  are  heavy  boxes  to  lift  down  and  arrange  in 

order  before  the  nth  Of  business  begins,  and  even  liefore  the 

clerks  are   ready  to  receive  them  customers  begin  to  arrive. 

The  breakfast  of  weak  coffee  and   baker's  bread   has  given 

hi  strength.    She  is  tired  before  she  begins,  and  sh.-  •_'.■ 

more  tired  as  the  morning  goes  on  and  a  hundred  demands 
are  made  upon  her.  It  is  her  business  to  be  bright  and  smile, 
and  take  an  interest   in  every  quarter  OJ  a  yard  of  ribbon  that 

i  to  be  matched.    The  crowd  Bib  the  aisles.    Bhe  must 

answer  questions  as  to  the  locations  of  other  departments  ;  put 
aside  packages  for  customers  for  "jusl  .1  moment":  take  ciiv 
of  their  change  while  they  go  to  another  counter:  keep  her 
open  for  pick|x>ckets;  make  constant  calculations  of 
quantities  and  prices;  and  through  it  all  hurry,  hurry,  hurry, 
keeping  her  temper  and  a  smiling  face. 

Lunch-time  at  last  I  That  precious  half-hour,  when  she 
-it  down  on  a  hard  bench  and  rest  deliciously  and  eat  a 
roll  and  some  baker's  dr\  cookies  brought  from  home,  with 
an  intense  longing  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  tea.  At  night 
how  her  feet  ache,  and  her  back  and  her  bead,  as  she  climbs 
the  stairs  of  a  tenement  boose,  oftentimes  to  lind  her  fathei 
growling  and  grumbling  as  he  1  omes  out  from  a  drunken  sleep. 

The  shopper  on  her  busy  rounds  for  bargains  comes  at  last 
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t<>  think  of  the  shop-girl  as  simply  a  mat hine  for  taking  down 
boxes,  with  an  occasional  tendency  to  iisijit -rtineiiee  and  .1  cer- 
tain one  to  overdressing.  Headache  or  heartache,  tired  or 
sick,  it  is  all  one  to  tin-  buyer,  who,  if  she  pauses  for  a  moment 
to  notice  a  v    pretty    or  possibly   troubled  face,  turns 

away  with  a  vague  sense  that  this  is  an  order  of  which  she 
knows  nothing.  A  gulf  as  wide  as  that  between  Dives  and 
Lazarus  divides  tin-  rich  customer  from  the  girl  who  watches 
every  detail  of  dress,  movement,  and  modfl  of  speaking,  and 
forms  her  own  conclusions  as  to  the  real  status  of  the  buyer. 
Neither  und-a-si  amis  the  other,  and  till  the  day  of  Working 
J  Girls'  Clubs,  -a  creation  of  the  last  few  years,  —  understand- 
ing  was  impossible. 

"  My  counter  is  down  iti  the  basement,"  said  a  shop-girl  to 
me,  "and  there  are  forty  others  like  me.  betides  about  forty 
little  girls.  There's  pis  ;md  electric  liglit  both,  but  there  isn't 
a  breath  of  air,  and  its  so  hot  that  after  an  hour  or  two  your 
bead  feels  baked  and  your  ej  thej  would  fall  out.    The 

did!  season,  —  that  is  from  spring  to  fall  —  lasts  six  months, 
and  then  we  work  nine  and  ;«  half  hours  and  Satu  -days  thir- 
teen. The  other  six  months  we  work  eleven  hours,  and  dur- 
ing holiday  tame  till  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night    We  have 

to  put  on   blue  glasses,  the  glare  of  the  electric  liglit    is  so 

dreadful,  but  they  don't  like  to  have  undo  is.  The  only  com- 
fort is  you're  with  a  lot  of  ushers  arid  don't  feel  lonesome.  I 
<an't  beak  (0  do  anything  alone,  no  matter  what  it  is. 

Saul  another.  ••  I  ho]K>  there's  purgatory  at  least  for  some  of 
the  people  I've  had  to  submit  to  I  think  a  woman  manager  ig 
irane  than  a  man.  Just  take  the  new  superintendent.  Wo 
loved  the  old  "lie.  but  this  one  came  in  when  she  died,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  she  did  was  to  discharge  one  of  the  old  girls 

because  she  didn't  mila  enough.    Good  reason  why.    She'd 

lost  her  mother  the  week  before  and  wasn't  likely  to  feel  much 
like  smiling.  Then  the  floor-walker  poked  under  the  counters 
and  shelves  with  a  stick,  and  routed  out  all  the  old  shoes 
we  had  tucked  away,  that  wen-  such  B  res!  to  our  Cast,  which 
often  swell  until  moving  is  torture.     It  'most  kills  you  to  .stand 
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lay  in  new  shots,  hut  the  Moor- walker  pitched  all  the 
old  ours  out  and  said  he  wasn't  going  '■'  have  tin-  store  turned 
into  an  old-shoe  shop." 

Tin-  average  day  of  the  average  shop-girl  is  a  monotonous 
round  of  labor.  When  •■Jim,"  who  is  only  a  Bowery  boy,  who 
sells  niislit  trousers  and  "  Gentlemen's  Furnishings"  in  a  cheap 
clothing-store,  invites  her  to  a  bull,  patronized  In  numberless 
girls  and  boys  of  their  order,  who  shall  blame  the  shopgirl  for 
snatching  at  this  bit  of  brightness,  and  for  a  little  while  fancy  - 
ing  herself  rich  and  all  the  other  good  things  that  gmoe 
the  heroines  in  the  story  papers  J 

There  are  tragedies  that  might  be  told,  but  we  will  not  let 
them  enter  here.  Vain,  silly,  light-headed,  hard-working  good- 
hearted  little  workers  !  They  will  squabble  diligently  with 
their  neighbor  ut  the  counter,  and  then  sit  up  nights  with  her 
if  she  is  ill,  and  even  go  without  their  beloved  chewing-gum  in 
order  to  buy  her  some  little  luxury.  And  so  the  world  goes 
on,  and  a  shop-girl's  day  remains  unchanged,  the  story  of 
one  being  the  story  of  all  the  thousands  who  till  tins  role,  till 
the  scene  shift*  and  fresh  actors  are  on  tin 

And  what  about    the  workers  in  trades?      Why  are  th 
work?     There  are  as  many  motives  as  trades.     For  the  most 
part  the  answer  is  simple.     They  must  earn  because  there  is  no 
one  to  earn  for  them,  and  this  is  the  great  majority.     Outside 

of  this  iirmx    is  ; ther. —  the   large  class  of   women  aire. 

provided   for  in    homes    of    their  own,  but   who   want    D 
pin-money,  and  hosts  of  married  women  who  want   means  for 
more  stylish  living  or  dress,  and  who  work  at  home  to  accom- 
plish this  ven,  end,  often  uiiderl. aiding  their  poorer  sisters  by 
working  at  half  price  or  even  less.    "With  them  we  have  noil, 
ing  to  do.      It  is  the  life  of  the  avi-ragc  working-woman  wholly 

dependent  on  her  own  reeouroei  that  we  must  know;  its  rtrog 

gh-s,  its  .  iis  outlook  as  a  whole. 

arally  the  great  mass  are  needlewomen  of  all  orders.    It 

Si  this  one  employment  toward  which  every  woman  left  bo  fight 

her  own  battle  turns  instinctively,  unless  she  has  had  a  training 
that  iits  her  for  something  better.     Either  she  enters  a  factory, 
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where  the  intelligence  demanded  is  of  the  lowest  order,  as 
in  bag-making  and  kindred  industries,  or  she  takes  home  slop- 
work of  all  sorts,  from  overalls  and  jumpers  to  coarser  or  finer 
work.  For  such  work  a  sewing-machine  must  be  owned,  and  as 
to  get  one  even  on  installments  is  often  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  the  worker,  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  numbers  of 
"sweaters,"  who  rent  cellars  called  by  courtesy  -basements.** 
and  act  as  *"  middlemen,"  taking  the  work  in  great  packages 
from  the  cutter  of  the  manufacturing  house,  and  paying  the 
women  sv  much  a  dozen  for  the  work  done.  The  making  of 
underclothiug  and  cheap  jackets  and  cloaks  is  managed  in  the 
same  way.  Everything,  in  short,  that  makes  up  the  cheaper 
forms  of  clothing  falls  largely  into  the  hands  of  these  -  middle- 
men," and  often  the  women  prefer  this  form  of  employment, 
since  working  with  numbers  has  a  more  exhilarating  effect  than, 
the  same  task  alone,  and  heat  and  machine  are  both  furnished. 
But  every  order  of  work  goes  on  also  in  the  tenement-houses, 
where  the  woman  who  owns  a  machine  can  take  work  di- 
rect from  the  factory. 

The  division  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  the  marked  features 
ot  all  modern  work,  rules  here  no  less  than  elsewhere.  Xany 
a.  woman  spends  month  after  month  in  stitching  fetis  till  sue 
has  acquired  a  purely  mechanical  accuracy,  who  could  bv  no 
possibility  either  cut.  tit.  or  make  an  entire  garment.  There  is 
aLways  a  dearth  of  trained  seamstresses,  who  understand  all 
forms  of  sewing,  and  for  whom  there  is  a  demand  that  is  yec 
to  be  fully  met. 

There  is  another  class,  helpless  throutrh  no  fault  of  theirs, 
though  often  powerless  through  lack  of  training.  It  is  riie 
hundreds — yes.  thousands  —  of  women,  widow*  or  worse  Than 
widows,  who  must  care  for  little  children  often  more  fortunate 
without  a  father  than  with  one.  Drunken  husbands,  '.vital  lot 
only  furnish  nothing  toward  the  fanulv  ■jUppor*'.  >ut  demand 
support  themselves,  are  worked  for  with  i  patient-  that  s  i 
constant  miracie  to  all  who  watch.  Sewing  :n  «oiiif  >s  [» 
myriad  forms  is  the  dr>>t  thouirjiC.  and  often  n  ":>*•  'VKeued 
dens  of  these  down-town  tenements  one  *»-»   ;iiinroni«-r!f>    i*> 
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men's  clothes  l»ut  counted  as  female  laborers  in  Belgian  mines. 
They  cannot  stop,  they  dare  not  stop,  to  think  of  other  methods 
of  earning.  They  are  what  is  left  of  untrained,  hopelessly 
ignorant  lives,  dinging  to  these  lives  with  a  tenacity  hardly 
higher  in  intelligence  than  that  of  the  limpet  on  the  rock,  but 
turning  to  one  with  lustreless  eyes  antl  blank  faces,  asking  only 
the  one  question,  —  "  Lord,  how  long?" 

I  recall  words  spoken  to  me  l>v  a  worker  in  whose  life  hope 
mw  dead  : 

•*  I've  worked  eleven  years,"  she  mid  'I've  tried  live 
trades  with  my  needle  and  machine.  My  shortest  .lay  has  l>een 
fourteen  hours,  for  I  had  the  children  and  they  had  to  be  fed. 
There's  not  one  of  tliese  trades  that  I  don't  know  well.  It  isn't. 
work  that  I've  any  trouble  in  getting.  It's  wages.  Vivt 
ago  I  could  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  we  were  com- 
fortable. Then  it  began  to  go  down,  — a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
thflO  U  dollar.  There  it  stop]>cd  awhile,  and  I  got  used  to  thai. 
and  could  even  get  some  remains  of  comfort  out  of  it,  I  had 
U)  | ■  1 . 1 1 1  to  the  last  half  cent.  We  went  cold  often,  but  we  were 
never  hungry.  Hut  then  it  fell  again,  —  to  ninety  cents,  to 
eighty-five.  For  a  year  the  best  tliat  I  can  do  I  have  earned 
not  over  eighty  cents  a  day, —  sometimes  only  seventy  -live. 
I'm  sixty -two  years  old.     I  can't  learn  new  ways.     1  am  strong. 

ways  was  strong.    I  run  the  machine  fourteen  hours  i  day, 

with  just  the  stoppings  that  have  to  be  made  to  get  the  work 
ready.  I've  never  asked  a  man  alive  for  a  penny  beyond  what 
my  OWn  hands  can  earn,  and  I  don't  want  it.  I  suppose  the 
Lmd  knows  what  it  all  means.  It's  Tlis  world,  and  Sis  child- 
ren in  it,  and  I've  kept  myself  from  going  crazy  many  a  time 
by  Baying  it  was  His  world,  and  that  somehow  it  must  all  come 
right  in  the  end.  But  I  don't  believe  it  any  more.  He's  for- 
gotten.   There's  nothing  left  but  men  thai  live  to  grin  I  the 

>  of  the  poor;  that  chuckle  when  they  find  a  new  way  "l 
making  a  cent  or  two  more  a  week  out  of  ..tarving  women  and 
children.     I  never  thought  I  should  feel  so:  I  don't   know  my 

self:  but  I  tall  yon  I'm  read;  for  murder  (Then  I  think  of  the*- 
men.     If  there's  no  justice  above,  it  isn't  quite  dead  below;  and 
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word.  Tea  is  their  chief  dependence;  boiled  to  extract  the  last 
atom  of  strength.    This  with  baker's  bread,  n  on  i>ut tor- 

less,  is  their  food  ami  thai  of  such  children  as  may  lie  theirs  to 
support. 

All  coal  is  bought  by  the  scuttle,  a  BoatQe  of  medium  size 

counting  as  twelve  cents'  worth,  thus  much  more  than  doubling 
the  cost  per  ton.    Wood  by  the  bundle  and  oil  by  the  quart 

give  the  utmost  margin  of  profit  t«>  the  seller,  and  tin- same  fart 

applies  to  all  provisions  sold.  In  no  case  save  one  v.  bene  the 
mother  had  learned  that  eabbage-wuter  can  form  the  basis  for 
a  nourishing  and  very  jialatable  soup,  was  there  the  faintest 
gl.um  of  understanding  that  the  same  amount  of  money  could 
furnish  a  more  varied,  more  savory,  and  more  nourishing  regi- 
men. 

That  the  knowledge  of  cheap  and  savory  preparation  of 
food  would  soon  have  its  effect  on  tin-  percentage  of  drunk- 
aidfl  no  one  can  question.  Take  tin-  case  ..f  a  laboring  man 
among  the  lower  classes,  with  a  family  to  provide  for.      What 

does  -daily  bread*  mean  to  bJml    Minute  knowledge  of  this 

sort  must  come  from  patient  waiting  and  watching  as  one 
can,  rather  than  from  any  systematized  observation.  The 
poor  resent  bitterly — and  with  just  ire  -any  apparent  inter- 
ference  or  spying,  and  only  as  one  comes  to  know  them  pnofl 
can  anything  but  the  most  outside  details  of  their  life  be 
obtained.  In  the  matter  of  fowl  there  is  an  especial  touchiness 
and  testincss,  every  woman  being  convinced  that  to  cook  well 
is  the  birthright  of  all  women.  I  have  found  the  same  con- 
viction as  solidly  implanted  in  bar  higher  grades  of  society, 
and  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  firmly-seated  of 
popular  delusions  that  every  woman  keeps  house  as  instim 
tively  and  sorely,  when  her  time  comes,  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water. 

Booh  was  the  faith  of  Norah    Boy  Ian.  tenant  of  half  the 
third  floor  in    a  tenement-house  six  stories  high  and  swarm 
ing  from   basement  to  attic,  forty  children  making  it  hideous 
with  the  screaming  and  wrangling  of  incessant  lights,  while  in 
and  over  all  rested  the  penetrating,  sickening  ••  tenement  -house 
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smell,"  not  to  be  drowned  by  steam  of  washing  or  scent  of 
food.  Norah's  tongue  was  ready  with  the  complaint  of  "hard 
times";  and  she  faced  me  now  with  hands  (in  her  hip*  and  a 
generally  belligerent  expression  :  ••  An'shure,  ma'am,  ye  know 
yerself  'tis  only  a  dollar  a  day  he's  been  earnin'  this  many  a 
day,  an'  thankful  enough  to  git  that,  wid  Mike  overhead 
wearin'  his  tongue  out  wid  uskin'  for  work  here  an'  there  an* 
everywhere.  An*  how'll  we  live  on  that,  an'  the  riot  doe 
reg'lar,  an'  the  spalpeen  of  an  agent  poppin'  in  his  ugly  face 
an'  off  wid  the  bit  o'  money,  no  matter  how  hare  the  dish  is? 
Bad 'cess  to  him!  says  I,  an*  I'd  like  bo  have  him  hungered 
once  an'  know  how  it  feels,  ShUN  an'  if  I  hadn't  the  washin* 
we'd  be  on  the  street  this  .lay." 

"What  do  you  live  on,  Hbrabt" 

"Is  it  -live,'  do  ve  sajl     Thin  I  could  hanllv  tell.     It's 
mate  an'  petatys  an"  lay.  an'   Pat   will    have  his  glass.     He's 
sober  enough  —  not  like  Mike    diove,  that's  off  OH  his  sprees 
iverv  mouth  ;  hut  D©\\  we  don't  1m-  gettin'  the  same  as  we  •; 
Pat  says  there's  that  bad  era \  in'  in  him  that  mil;,  the  whiskey'll 

stop.  It's  tin  dollars  a  month  rinl  for  the  rooms,  an'  that's  two 
an'  a  half  a  week  steady;  an*  there's  only  seven  an'  a  half  left 
for  the  live  mouths  that  must  he  fed,  an'  the  fire  an'  all,  for  I 
can't  get  mon-'n  the  four  dollars  for  me  washin'.  It's  the  mate 
ye  must  have  to  put  strength  in  ye.  an'  Pat  would  in'  it 

three  times  a  day,  an'  now  it's  but  once  he  can ;  an'  that's  why 
he's  afther  the  whiskey  to  stop  the  cravin*.  The  childer  an' 
meself  has  mostly  lay,  an'  it's  all  that  (tapes  us  up.  Sometimes 
we  has  mate,  but  not  often,  God  knows." 

■•  I  low' do  you  cook  your  meat,  Norah  :" 

Nora  1 1  looked  at  me  suspiciously:  " Shure,  the  bit  we  get 
don't  take  long.  I  puts  it  in  the  pan  an'  let's  it  fry  till  we're 
ready.  Poor  folks  can't  have  much  roastin'  nor  fine  doin's. 
An'  by  that  token  it's  time  it  was  on  now,  if  you  don't  mind, 
ma'am.  The  childer  will  l>e  in  from  school,  an'  they  must 
eat  an'  get  back." 

'•  I  am  going  in  a  few  moments.  Norah.     Go  right  i  >n." 

Norah   moved    aside   her   clothes-boiler,  drew  a   frying-jmn 
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from  her  closet,  put  in  a  lump  of  yellow  fat  and  laid  in  a  piece 
of  coarse  beef  some  two  pounds  in  weight.  A  loaf  of  bread 
came  next,  and  was  cut  up,  its  peculiar  white  color  indicating 
plainly  what  share  alum  had  had  in  making  the  lightness  to 
which  she  called  my  attention.  A  handful  of  tea  went  into 
the  tall  tin  teapot,  which  was  tilled  from  the  kettle  at  the 
back  of  the  stove. 

"That  isn't  boiling  water,  is  it?"  I  ventured. 

"  Och !  shure  it'll  bile  fast  enough,  niver  fear,"  Norah  an- 
swered indifferently,  as  she  pulled  Open  the  draughts  and  soon 
had  the  top  of  the  stove  red  hot.  The  steak  lay  in  its  bad  of 
fat,  scorching  peacefully ,  while  tin-  ten  boiled,  giving  off  a  rank 
and  In-iliy  smell. 

••  Pal  doesn't  get  home  to  dinner,  then,  Norah  f" 

"There's  times  he  does,  but  mostly  not.  He  likes  a  hot  bite 
an'  sup.  but  it's  too  far  off.  There's  live  min  •_'<»■■•  from  this 
(bin-  together,  an1  a  pailful  for  each — bread  an'  coffee  mostly. 
an'  a  bit  o'  bacon  for  some.  It's  a  hot  supper  I  used  to  be  git- 
tin'  him.  but  tin'  times  is  too  hard,  an'  we're  lucky  If  we  can 
have  our  tay  an'  bread,  an'  molasses  may  be  for  the  children. 
Many's  the  day  I  wish  uieself  back  in  ould  Ireland." 

As  she  talked,  the  children  rami'  i  up  the  stairs,  pale 

faced  and  slender;  and  1  took  my  leave,  burning  to  speak,  yet 
knowing  it  useless.  Fried  boot-heel  would  have  bean  Bfl  BOOT 
ishing  and  as  toothsome  as  that  steak,  and  boiled  boot-heel  as 
desirable  as  and  far  less  harmful  a  drink  than  the  tea,  yet  any 
word  of  suggestion  would  have  roused  the  i|iiiek  Irish  temper 
to  fever-heat. 

"It's  Norah  can  cook  equal  to  yerself,"  she  once  exclaim' ad 
to  me  with  pride,  as  she  emptied  a  black  and  smoking  mass 
into  a  dish;  and  these  methods  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be 
difficult  to  follow. 

The  wives  and  mothers  among  the  lower  laboring  classes 
have  usually  in  their  younger  days  been  servants,  and  still  "go 
out  to  day's  work " ;  but  no  matter  BOW  numerous  tin-  family, 
such  life  for  any  daughter  is  despised  and  discouraged  fr,„„  the 
beginning.     "Work  in  a  bag-factory  or  any  one  of  the  thousand 
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— but  to  the  employes  profitless--- industries  of  agreatcity  is 

rly  SOQght,  anil  hardships  cheerfully  endured  which  if  en- 

forced   by  a   mistress  would   lead  to  riot.     To  bo  a  shojv-girl 

seems  the  highest  ambition.     To  have  dress  and  hair  and  ex- 

sion  a  frowsy  ;i n< I   pitiful  copy  of  the  latest  Fifth  A. 
ridiculousness;  to  flirt  with   shoplmys  as  feeble-minded  and 

ulessus  themselves;  and  to  marry  as  quickly  as  pos 
tin-  aims  of  all.  Then  come  more  crretohed,  thriftless,  ill-man- 
aged homes,  and  tlieir  natural  results  in  drunken  husbands  and 
'■  ksioUS  children  ;  and  so  tin-  round  goes  on,  the  circle  widening 
yc: i r  by  year  till  its  circumference  touches  every  class  in  soci- 
i in  1  would  mukeourgre.it  cities  almost  what  sober  coun- 
try-folk believe  them,  —  -'sea.-;  of  iniquity." 

Philanthropists  may  urgt>  what  reforms  they  will,  less 
crowding,  purer  air,  better  sanitary  regulations:  but  this  ques- 
tion of  food  underlies  all.  A  bod  easily  procured,  sufficiently 
paiatnhle  to  ensure   n  isfactioti   and  demanding   no  inge- 

nuity of  preparation,  would  s.-eui  the  ideal  diet  of  the  poor,  if 

they  could  !»•  made  to  adopt  it. 

••  Beans  I"  said  one  indignant  soul.  '"What  time  have  I  to 
think  of  beans,  or  what  money  to  buy  coal  to  cook  'cm '.  What 
you'd  want  if  you  sat  over  h  machine  fourteen  hours  a  day 
would  be  tea  like  lye  to  |>ut  a  backbone  in  you.  That's  why 
we  have  tea  always  in  the  |n>t,  and  it  don't  make  much  odds 
what's  with  it.  A  slice  of  bread  is  about  alL  Once  in  a  while 
you  get  ragin',  tearin'  hungry/  Seems  us  if  you'd  swallow  a 
teapot  or  anything  liatiih  to  till  up  like,  hut,  that  ain't  often  — 
lucky  for  us!" 

A  grade  beyond  them  is  hardly  in  better  condition,  and 
Straight  through  the  long  list  of  those  who  use  the  needle  it  is 
much  the  same  story. 

"When  you've  sat  all  day  at  the  machine,  you  don't  want 
much."  said  one, — a  little  Englishwoman,  whose  husband,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  wife-beating  and  the  other  indulgences  of  a 
free-born  Englishman  inclined  to  a  drop  too  much,  had,  fortu- 
nately for  her,  I n  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl.    "Teado'arten 

you  up  a  bit  an'  make  you  litter  (••  go  00,  in'  that's  what    we 
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must  'ave  if  we're  to  work  fourteen  hoars  steady.  A  bit  of 
bread  with  it.  un'  you  can  do  very  well,  though  it's  'ard  on  the 
children.'' 

This  is  the  iowesl  depth.      Above  it  as  to  intelligence  let  Ms 

take  a  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  a  stitcher  of  corset- 
covers  and  fine  night-dresses,  and  the  mother  incapacitated  by 
rheumatism  from  much  more  than  hasting  and  finishing.  Both 
had  known  "better  days,"  rli;ii  saddest  of  fonnulus;  and  when 
flUBBe  suddenly  ended  tliere  e;ime  ;i  [tcriod  of  Itewildercd  help 
lessness  in  which  the  widow  felt  that  respectability  like  hoi's 
must  know  no  compromise,  and  that  any  step  that  would 
involve  her  l>eing  "talked  about"  was  a  Step  toward  destrao- 
tion.     She  must  live  on  a  decent    -.treat)  in  a  house  when 

need  not  be  ashamed  to  haw   her-  relations  m ami  she  did 

till  earnings  had  lessened  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  eighty- 
five  cents  a  day,  on  which  the  two  must  live.  Far  i 
toward  the  North  River,  on  the  first  Boor  of  a  irreat  tenenienl 
house  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  letter  class*  of  Irish,  she  took 
two  rooms.-  one  u  mere  closet  where  the  1m.i1  could  stand,— 
bestowed  in  them  such  furniture  as  remained,  and  at  fifty, 
with  no  dew  left  that  any  friend  could  trace,  began  the  ti-ht 
for  bread.  The  mother  watched  every  penny  of  tin-  poor 
little  ean  rid  extracted   all    the  comfort  that  lay  in    their 

compass.  Sho  bad  kept  an  account  of  their  weekly  exj tenses* 
and  allowed  me  to  run  over  the  items. 

••  I  have  to  see  where  the  money  goes  to,"  she  said  apolo 
•ise  I  should  get  clean  distracted  thinking  that  I 

might  have  saved  a  pennj  ^<-<<-  or  ■  penny  then-.    Now,  hero 

is  last  month.  Twenty-seven  working  days,  and  that,  makes 
$22.95.     Oat  of  that  bad  to  eomeflO  for  rent     We  lay  that 

aside  every  week  and  never  touch  it  whatever-  happens.   I 

cause  that  is  to   keep  us   from  being  put  out  on   the   street 

Xow  von  : then  is  $13.05  left  for  provisions  and  coal  and 

light  and  clothes.  How  do  you  suppose  we  do  it,  —  for  it  isn't 
much  for  two  people,  now,  is  it  I  We've  a  little  oil  stove  that 
saves  coal,  for  I  boil  the  kettle  on  it  and  cook  hits  of  things, — 
soup  for  one.    for    ire  found   soup    was  very    nourishing  and 
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cheaper  than  meat.  We  only  have  a  bit  of  meat  once  a  week 
or  so,  anil  I  used  t<>  miss  it,  but  now  I  don't  mind.  This 
is  the  list  just  as  I  put  it  down. 


Sugar $  .33 

TuumtOM,         .        .  W 

PatMom OS 

Tru. ,15 

U 80 

Bread IS 

Coal 12 

Milk 13 

Clams 10 

Forward,  .     $1.29 


Brought  up.   . 


Oil, 


is 


Newspaper 01 

Clams.  ....        ,10 

Potatoes 00 

Cabbage 08 

Bread 07 

Flour 16 

Kolls. 08 


Total. 


H   M 


'•  This  week  was  an  expensive  one,  —  a  little  more  so  than 
usual,  because  I  bought  a  whole  pound  of  batter  at  once,  but 
then  it  will  last  well  into  next  week.  Sharpening  the  scissors, 
too,  took  five  cents,  but  then  we  made  that  up  in  not  ha 
to  got  kinilling,  for  a  neighbor's  boy  brought  us  some  nice  bite 
fiui n  tin-  building  down  the  street.  I  try  to  save  on  the  food, 
but.  I  can't  seem  to  get  it  less  than  twelve  cents  a  day  ipj 
do  what  I  will.  So  that  is  $7.44  a  month,  and  that  leaves 
$5.51,  and  out  of  that  come  car-fares  when  Emmy  has  to  go 
down  town.  Last  month  it  took  sixty  cents  a  week  for  them, 
and  then  Etmuv  had  to  have  shoes,  $1.50.  So  yon  mm  there 
wasn't  much  margin.  T  might  leave  out  the  paper,  hut  we  do 
want  to  see  one  once  in  a  while.  Last  month  Emmy  got  two 
remnants  for  $1. SO,  and  I  mudc  her  a  dress  thai  Looked 
\\  ill.  but  both  of  us  underneath  an-  nothing  hut  patchwork. 
Then  we  have  to  have  soap  and  all  that  for  the  washing,  and 
coal.  Coal  is  the  worst  thing,  for  it  costs  twelve  cents  a 
scuttle,  and  I'm  always  trying  to  get  a  head  enough  to  buy  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  at  once,  but  can't.  There's  a  place  hem  to 
keep  it.  but  none  of  us  in  tin-  house  ever  earn  enough  to  put 
anything  in  it.  We  earn  little  enough;  but  wages  are  going 
loweV  and  lower,  seems  to  me,  ami  where  they  will  stop  the 
Lord  only  knows." 

This  is  untrained  labor,  and  thus  more  helpless  than  those 
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who  have  been  taught  a  regular  trade.     Hut  it  represent*  a 
large  portion  of  New  York's  working  women. 

When  the  great 
Bridge  —  always  written 
with  a  capital  letter  to 
signify  how  far  it  is  1k-- 
yond  and  above  all  other 
bridges  yet  produced  — 
was  outlined,  in  the  tinal 
plan  which  doomed  even 
building  on  the  site  of  its 
great  piers  to  destruetioti, 
Dover    street    at    the    end 


1  Mil    K     III  II  MliiH     nh       I  III-     '.III'    VI      IIR1D0I 

nearest  Franklin  Square  found  itself  almost  wiped  out.  Such 
house*}  as  remained  were  left  in  shadow,  and  most  of  all  those 
nearest  the  towering  piers, 

Under  the  great    Bridge  Manas  a  tenement-house  so  shad- 
dowed   by  the   vast   structure   i&ai.  save  at   mid-day,  natural 
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light  barely  penetrates  it.  Sunshine  lias  DO  place  in  these 
roODlK,  which   in.  enforced   la,..    have  made  decent,  and  where 

occasional  individual  effort  has  small  power  againsl  the  nn- 

■  |M,ika)i].'   tilth   ruling  in   tangible  and   intangible  f.>nns.  >ink 

il    lewet  and  closet  uniting  in  a  common  and  all-perrading 

stench,      The   Ohancc    visitor  has  Bometimcs   to   rush    to   the 

r  air,  deathly  sick  and  faintat  even  I  breath  of  this  noisome- 
ness.  The  iiM.^i  determined  one  seems  inclined  t<>  burn  every 
garment  worn  during  such  quest.     The  house  had   been  dark 

before,  but  little  by  little,  aa  the  blocks  of  granite  were  put 

into  place  and  the  great  pier  grew,  the  sunshine  vanished,  and 
seeing  at  all  save  by  gaslight  was  well-nigh  impossible.  •  ' 
at  miil-day  could  the  sun's  rays  find  entrance  at  any  point, 
and  it  grew  worse  rather  than  better,  as  the  forlorn  women 
who  do  washing  for  tin-  ollh.  in  the  husun-ss  streets  close  at 
hand  strung  their  lines  of  towels  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  sun 
would  dry  and  air  sweeten   them. 

"There's  a  good  time  for  us  at  last,"  said  one  of  the  tenants 
when  this  had  gone  on  for  months.  "  We've  light  enough  now. 
thank  Qod,  an'  one  thl it'll  stay.  I'm  thinkin'   ' 

It  has  stayed.  All  night  long  the  glare  of  street  and  Bl 
electric  lights,  cold  and  hlim ling,  is  on  every  foot  of  the  space 
below,  and  their  rays  are  the  substitute  for  sunshine,  shut  out 
once  for  all  from  these  dismal  rooms  till  the  pier  falls,  as  the 
inhabitants  |m.i\  sometimes  that  it  may.  with  small  thoQghl 
that    their  own  destruction   would   be  certain.      In  this 

tenement  house  the  day's  work  has  ceased  to  be  the  day's  work, 
for,  hone-.i  or  thieving, all  alike  do  their  allotted  work  by  • 

and  sleep  by  day.     The  women  who  cannot  afford  the  gas  or 

•  •il  that  must  burn  if  they  work  in  the  daytime  deep  while  day 

lasts;  and  when  oighl  cornea,  and  the  searching  rays  of  the 

trie  tight  penetrates  every  corner  of  their  shadowy  roi 
turn  to  the  toil  by  which  their  bread  is  won.     Heavy-eyed 

women  toil  at  the  washboard  or  run  the  sewing-machine,  ami 
when  sunrise  has  come  .mil  the  East  River  and  the  Ixautiful 
harbor  are  atlame  with  color,  the  light  for  these  dwellings  is 
extinguished  and  then-  night  begins. 
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"I  used  to  look  at  the  big  stones  of  the  pier  swinging  into 
i,"  said  one  of  the  workers  on  the  top  floor,  —  a  trousers 
stitcher  and  finisher;  "but  I  never  thought  what  they  would 
do  in  the  end.  It  got  a  little  darker  and  a  little  darker,  and  at 
last  it  was  more  than  I  could  do  to  see.  So  we  were  all  glad 
enough  to  have  the  electric  light  shine  into  our  rooms,  though 
it's  blinding  and  sort  of  hard,  and  we  would  like  to  see  the  ran 
once  in  a  while.  But  I  go  out  for  that,  and  it's  better  than 
nothing." 

In  one  of  these  rooms  —  clean,  if  cleanliness  were  possible 
where  walls  and  ceiling  and  every  plank  and  beam  reek  With 
the  foulness  from  sewer  an«l  olowt  —  three  women  were  at 
work  on  overalls.  Two  machines  were  placed  directly  under 
tiie  windows,  to  obtain  every  ray  of  light.  A  small  stove;  the 
inevitable  teapot  steaming  at  the  bock  j  a  table  with  OQM  and 
saucers  and  a  loaf  of  bread  still  uncut;  and  a  small  dresser  in 
one  corner,  in  which  a  few  dishes  were  ranged,  completed  the 
furniture.      A  sickly  geranium  grew  in  ftfl  old   Tnni;ii<.-eaii.  but 

■   for  this   no  attempt    of  ent  of  am    sort    had 

made.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  other  rooms  in  the  Mine 
rookery,  in  some  of  which  cheap  colored  prints  were  pinned  up, 
and  in  006  room  one  side  had  been  decorated  with  all  the  trade 
marks  peeled  from  the  goods  on  which  the  family  worked. 
But  in  the  dismal  room  occupied  by  the  three  orerall*ms 
then-  was  no  time  for  even  such  attempts  at  betterment.  The 
machines  ran  on  as  I  talked  with  the  workers,  with  only  a 
momentary  pause  as  interest  deepened,  and  one  woman  nodded 
confirmation  to  the  statement  of  another. 

'•You  see  WC  all  live  together  BOW,"  one  of  the  women  said, 
.  flew  over  the  coarse  button  holes  she  was  mak- 
ing in  the  waistband  and  naj«  of  some  overalls.  "We  BBOB 
had  a  room  to  ourselves,  for  all  of  us  is  widows  that  had  child- 
ren to  mind  But  the  fever  took  them  all  but  one  that's  out 
scll'me  [tapers,  and  so  i.e  put  our  heads  together  at  last  and 
we'd  be  more  sensible  if  we  clubbed  machines  and  all.  You'd 
think  we'd  move  to  a  better  place,  but  we're  never  ahead 
enough  to  pay  for  moving  even  our  bits  of  things,  and  perhaps  J 
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you  won't  believe  it,  but  we're  0B$  I  to  this  ami  hate  to  change. 
Pre  ii.nl  ;i  better  one  and  good  furniture  once,  for  my  husband 
was  mat<- cm  a  ttiir  aHi|  ,..||  ,,,.il  lirsl-rate  But  he  t-.ok  (O drink 
and  sold  everything  bit  by  hit,  and  always  get  tmg  worse  and 
worse,  till  at  la.it  lie  got  hurt  in  a  fight  and  died  next  day  in 
hospital.  I  went  into  a  necktie  place  on  Allen  Street  for  a 
while,  Mary.  ..ver  there,  was  there,  too.  Her  husband  was  a 
bricklayer  and  got  good  wages,  but  he  went  with  drink,  too, 
and  so  did  Hannah's.  We  know  all  about  it,  all  of  us.  This  is 
cheap  rent.  We  pay  five  dollars  a  month,  and  if  it  was  lighter 
and  we  didn't  have  to  have  such  smells  we  would  do  very  well. 
Overalls  are  up  now,  though  why,  the  Lord  only  knows,  or 
why  they  go  up  and  then  go  down.  But  we  get  a  dollar  a 
dozen  on  these,  and  I  can  do  ten  a  day  and  have  done  a  dozen 
In  working  fourteen  hours.  It  needs  a  heavy  machine,  and 
they  do  take  the  hackbone  out  of  one." 

The  other  women  nodded.  It  was  plain  that  they  held  the 
same  conviction. 

"You  sleep  like  the  dead  when  you're  through ;  that's  one 
comfort,"  she  went  on.  "It  wouldn't  l>e  so  bad  if  they  weren't 
always  cutting  under  you,  I  learned  my  trade  of  tailoring  reg- 
ularly, as  soon  as  I  found  Tim  wouldn't  be  any  dependence. 
and  was  going  to  send  the  children  to  school  and  keep  things 
d  .■■at.  But  then  came  the  German  women  offering  to  do  work 
at  half  the  rate,  and  then  the  Italians,  and  the  Polish  .lews  that 
don't  mind  bung  like  pigs,  and  that  ended  it.  With  all  the 
cuts  I  don't  see  how  anybody  keeps  soul  and  body  together." 

••  We  don't,"  one  of  the  other  woman  said,  turning  suddenly. 
••  I  got  rid  </  my  soul  long  ago,  such  as  't  was.  Who's  got 
time  to  think  about  souls,  grinding  away  here  fourteen 
hours  a  day  to  turn  out  contract  goods?  'Taint  souls  that 
count.  It's  bodies  that  can  Ik-  driven,  an'  half  starved  an' 
driven  still,  till  they  drop  In  their  tracks.  I'd  try  the  river,  if 
I  wasn't  driving  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill  for  my  three  that  went 
with  the  fever.  Before  that  I  was  driving  to  put  food  into 
their  mouths.  I  never  owed  a  cent  to  no  man.  I've  been 
h.-nest.  an'  paid  as  I  went,  an"  d..ne  a  l.,„h1  turn  when  I  could. 


"She  don't  mean  it."  tin-  lirsl  speak. t  said  apologetically. 
"  She  knows  there's  better  times  ahead.'* 

]  et,  the  kind  you'll  lind  in  the  next  room.  Take  a 
look  in  there,  ma'am,  un'  then  UjII  me  what  we're  going  to 
do." 

One  look  into  the  dark  tireless  room  iH  enough.  A  pan* 
tali  urn  maker  sat  there,  huddled  in  an  old  shawl,  and  finishing 
the  last  of  a  dozen  which,  when  taken  baek.  would  give  her 
money    for  fire  and  fowl.      She  had   been   ill   fur  three  days. 
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The  bed  was  an  old  mattress  on  a  dry-goods  box  in  the  corner, 
and.  save  for  the  chair  on  which  she  sat,  and  the  BtOVO,  the 
room  was  empty. 

"  Even  that,"  she  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  miserable  bed* 
"  is  more  than  I  had  for  a  good  while.  I  pawned  everything 
before  my  husband  died,  except  the  machine.  I  couldn't  make 
but  twenty-two  cents  a  pair  on  the  pants,  an*  us  long  M  he 
could  hold  up  he  did  the  pressing.  With  him  to  help  a  little  I 
maile  three  pair  a  day.  That  seems  little,  but  there  was  so 
many  pieces  to  each  pair, — side  an"  watch  an'  pistol  poci 
buckle-strap,  waistband,  an'  bottom  facings  and  lap:. six  bul- 
tonholes  an'  nine  buttons.  "We  lived  -I  don't  know  jusr  how 
we  lived  He  was  going  in  consumption  an"  very  set.  80001  it. 
■I'll  hftVfi  no  medicine  an'  no  doctor  to  make  me  hang  an" 
drag  along.'  he  says.      •  I've  got  to  go,  an"  I  know  it,  an'  I'll  do 

it  as  fast  as  I  can.'    He  was  Scotch,  an1  look  hi-  porridge  to  the 

last,  but  I  came  to  loathe  the  sight  of   it.      lie  could  live  OB  m\ 

centos  da\.     I  couldn't.    "I'm  the  kind  for  your  contractors,' 

he'd  say  -it's  a  gloriOUB  country,  an"  the  nch'll  Ih-  richer  yet 
when  there's  rndre  like  me.'  lie  didn't  mind  what  he  s»iiil.  an' 
when  B  Hible  reader  put  her  head  in  one  day,  —  'Come  in.'  he 
says.  • My  Wife's  working  for  a  Christian  contractor  at  sixty- 
six  cents  ft  day,  an'  I'm  what's  let'i  of  another  Christian's  deal- 
ings with  me.  keeping  me  as  a  packer  in  a  damp  basement  ami 
no  fire.  Conn-  in.  an'  let's  BOO  what  jfOW  (  hiisrianity  has  to 
Bay  about  it."  He  soared  her.  his  eyes  was  so  shiny,  an"  he 
most  gone  then.  But  there's  many  a  one  that  doesn't  go  Over 
fifty  cents  a  week  for  what  she'll  eat.  God  help  them  that's 
starving  us  all  by  bits,  if  there  is  a  Cod;  but  I'm  doubtiii'  it, 
else  why   don't  things  get  better,  an"   not   always  worse  an* 

wow 

Outside  of  the  army  of  needlewomen  come  the  washers 
and  ironere,  who  laundry  shirts  and  underwear,  whose  work  U 
Of  the  most  exhausting  order,  who  ••lean  hard  "  on  the  iron, 
and  in  time  become  the  victims  of  diseases  resulting  from  ten 
hours  a  day  of  this  ••  leaning  hard."  and  who  complain  bitterly 
that   prisons  and  reformatories  underbid  them  and  keep  v.. 


down.  It  ig  quite  true.  Convict  labor,  here  as  elsewhere,  is 
the  foe  of  the  earnest  worker,  and  complicates  a  problem  al- 
roai.lv  sufficiently  complicated.  Then  is  a  oonstaatlv  iiicroaa- 
ing  army  of  scrub  women  who  clean  tin-  Moots  of  offioat  and 
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public  buildings  at  night  for  a  pittance,  whose  life  is  of  the 
hardest. 

However  conditions  might  differ,  the  final  word  was  always 
the  same,  and  it  stands  as  the  summary  of  the  life  that  is  lived 
Irom  day  to  day  by  these  workers, — "Never  better;  always 
worse  and  worse."  The  shadow  of  the  great  pier  wen  is  in 
natural  home  of  these  souls  who  have  forgotten  sunshine  ami 
lost  ho|>e  and  faith  in  anything  bettor  to  come.  It  lingers 
here  and  there.     It   looked   from   the  steady  eyes  of  some  of 
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these  workers,  who  smiled  a  trail  smile  at    the  memory  of  old 
brightness.     It  lingers  in   muny  a  patient   face    bending  over 

i  y  seams,  and  waiting  for  a  better  day  to  come.  Will  it 
come,  and  when  I 

I  turn  at  last  from  these  women,  whose  eyes  still  follow  me. 
filled  with  mute  questions  of  what  can  be  done.  Of  all  ages 
and  nations  and  creeds ;  of  all  degrees  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice and  stupidity ;  hampered  by  every  condition  of  birth  and 
training;  powerless  to  rise  beyond  them  till  obstacles  are  re- 
moved,—  the  great  city  holds  them  all:  "the  great,  foul  city. 
raUliii-r,  L'i"v.  I ing,  smoking,  stinking,  —  a  gliastly  heap  of  fer- 
menting brickwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  every  pore  " 

We  pack  tin'  poor  away  in  tenements  crowded  and  foul  l>e 
y.uid  anything  known  oven  to  London,  whose-  Bitter  Cry" 
had  less  reason  than  ours;  and  we  have  taken  excellent  care 
that  no  foot,  of  ground  shall  remain  that  mi^'ht  rm-aii  luealh- 
ing-space,  or  free  sport  of  child,  or  any  green  growing  thing. 
Grass  pushes  its  way  here  and  there,  but  for  this  army  of 
weary  workers  it  Ls  only  something  that  at  last  they  may  lie 
under,  never  upon.  Then-  is  00  pause  in  the  march,  where,  as 
one  and  another  drojw  out,  the  gap  fills  instantly;  every 
alley  and  by-way  holding  unending  substitutes.  It  is  not. 
labor  that  profiteth,  for  body  and  soul  are  alike  starved.  It  is 
labor  in  its  basest,  most  degrading  form  ;  labor  that  is  ■  curse 
and  never  a  blessing,  as  true  work  may  be  and  is.  It  blinds 
the  eyes.  It  steals  away  joy.  It  blunts  all  power  whether  of 
hope  M  6utb-  It  Wrecks  the  body  and  it  starves  the  soul.  It 
is  waste  and  only  waste ;  nor  can  it,  below  ground  or  ubove. 
bold  fructifying  power  for  any  human  soul. 

It  is  as  student,  not  as  professional  philanthropist,  that  I 
write;  and  the  years  thai  have  brought  experience  have  also 
brought  a  conviction,  sharpened  by  every  fresh  series  of  facts, 
that  no  words,  no  matter  what  fire  of  fervor  may  lie  behind, 
can  make  plain  the  sorrow  of  the  jwor. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

m  I'lTAI.  LIFE  IN  NEW  YOKE  -  A  TOUR  THROUGH  THE 
WARDS  OP  OLD  REU.KVFE  -  AFFEOTINf!  SCENES-  THE 
HOBGUB  AND  ITS  SII.KNT  uciTl'.\.\. 

Wealth  and  Mlaarj  si.i.  i.y  Side —Training  School*  for  Nuraoj.— A  "  Barry 
Coll— The  Ambulance  Service— Prejudice  against  HoHpltala —  A  Place 
where  the  Doctors  Cut   up   Folk*  Alive  —  Taken  to  tin-   Dead  Houw  — 
"  Soon  tbey  will  tiei'iitm.   Mm  up"  —  Etherizing  n  Patient -- A   P.iink-** 
■  ml   BIimhIIcs-  i  iteration —  A  l':it icnt    Llttli •  suttercr  —  Ministering  An | 
—  Catting  off  u  Keg  in  Fifto  n  Sci-iuhIk      A  Suifi  Ai- ipui.ii i< 
lOM  Skill  — Thanking  the  Doctor  for  Hastening  the  End  —  "Thajc  l.a*t 

Prccioti-    l'iiinl.-«*  II >  '      A  OfaUtfi  hU-.i  ..f  Hr--«v.  i>      -  Who  Will  Mind 

the  Bnhv  "  —  Flowers  in  Heaven  — The  Morgue—  lt»  Silent  Occupants — 
The    Prisoners'    Cage  —  Weeping    Friends  —  Searching    fur    her    Sun       An 

Afflecthuj  Meeting  — She  Knew  her  Own—  "I'hnrlii    Muthei  is  Here "— 
"Too  I.ntc,  TooLnlc  '  — A  Pathetic  Scene. 

Til K  wayfarer  on  Fifth  Avenue  passing  through  miles  <>t 
stately  homers,  fashionable  churches,  groat  club  hotl 
anil  all  thut  exhibits  tin-  BXMt  lavish  cx|>cndii  ure  of  wealth  for 
personal  enjoyment,  comes  suddenly  u|k>ii  a  sj>ot  which  in  an 
instant  recalls  the  fact  that,  under  all  this  pomp  of  external 
life,  suffering  ami  want  still  hold  their  place.  Not  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  avenue  and  its  brilliant  life,  one  pit  WW  through 
the  always  open  gates  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  under  the  shadow 
of  great  trees  whose  friendly  protecting  branches  arc  welcome 
ami  greeting  for  all  alike.  Flowers  UoQflO  here  as  brightly  as 
if  pain  had  no  place.  Impertinent  sparrows  swarm  and  dial- 
ler under  the  eaves,  and.  perching  on  window  sills  or  frames, 
look  in  with  curious  eves  on  tilt  long  lines  of  cots. 

Within  arc  broad  corridors,  higl  ■.  and  great   win- 

dow*.     A   h\»od  of  sunshine  e  and  the  freshest   of  air 

blows  straight  from   the  sea.       A   cleanliness  that    is  spotless; 
quiet,  purity,  efficient  ministration,  form  the  atmosphere  of  this 
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famous  hospital,  the  name  of  which  has  become  a  synonym  for 
the  tendered  care  that  strangers  can  give  to  strangers. 

Bellevue.  St.  Luke's,  the  Xew  Tork  Hospital  and  two  or 
three  others  less  widely  known,  are  the  names  that  generally 
occur  when  any  question  arises  as  to  the  hospital  system  of 
New  York.  Tear  by  year  the  1st  of  special  and  general,  large 
and  small,  sectarian  and  unsectarian  hospitals,  has  lengthened, 
till  today  it  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Methods 
vary  bat  little,  and  each  is  eager  to  include  the  latest  and  best 
in  its  management.  Thousands  of  medical  students  not  only 
from  all  parte  of  America  but  from  the  world  ac  Luge,  come  to 
New  Tork  hospitals  to  study  the  cases  that  daily  pass  under 
the  surgeons*  hands.  The  medical  colleges  look  upon,  them  as 
training-schools,  and  each  oi  the  larger  hospitals  has  not  only 
hrs  clinks  for  medical  students  —  both  men  and  women,  bat 
training-schools  for  nurses,  the  numbers  of  whom  are  steadily 
increasing. 

But  ic  is  the  life  within  these  walls  shac  most  concerns  us. 
and  we  will  seek  it  at  oil  Eeilevue.  as  she  victims  of  suAfcm 
accident  often  must.  Every  saanterer  in  city  streets  knows 
the  sudden  thrill  of  excitement  and  wonder  as  she  xomr.  of  the 
fire-engine  sounds,  and  she  magnificent  horses  rush  by.  strain- 
ing e*ery  nerve  in  their  haste  so  be  on  the  needed  spot  There 
is  another  gong  no  less  startling  and  intperacve ;  shac  of  the 
ambulance,  dead  black  as  so  color,  swift  and  furious  a*  Go  pn*r- 
rew*.  Its  arrival  at  Beilevue  is  of  hourly  occurrence  ami  ex- 
cites no  comnw&t  from  odSdals  or  acsendaac*.  TTvchns  of 
anient*  oi  mL  kinds  and  pacenss  of  all  -iegrees  are  constancLw 
arriving  ac  in*  doors.  The  call  5:r  aa  ambulance  is  icemeraHw 
dKOt  so  the  hospital  through  the  seiepaone.  and  2>  ac  once  arans- 
mifc&ed  by  signal  hails  so  the  surgeon"  s  odL-e  and  she  scabbes. 
Two  belts  s  she  signal  for  an  op&mtry  .tLL  ±r~  -j«  aaant  is 
aewssary.  and  shelve  for  x  -sumnious  so  *  ir-.  viier-  sullin^ 
.rails  *ad  '.uni  iame  «.  :£xa  in  taetr  ieadl"  vork,  Ttt»* 
response  :&  a  iaivk  :ne  n  aa  ■  rase,  .-ut  -or  sje  -  lurrv  "*  ■—-**• 
the  speed  s  m  mad  shot  :t  s  oftcuir.  -...-  i-~o  .-a*.*  viuce  .n  saw 
Amijuiance  ac  alL     A.  surgw/a  :s   il-av*     u    im  •    S»j   ausw«*c 
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calls,  and  the  one  who  is  detailed  for  an  ambulance  trip  n 
■ml   bare-headed,    bare-footed,   and    ha  If -dressed,   B««hwig 

toilet  ;is  I  if  is  whirled  along  toward  his  destination.  If  the 
streets  are  not  too  crowded,  any  horse  in  the  stables  will  make 
!::-.  mile  in  four  minutes,  and  he  bends  to  his  work  with  Map 
patent  understanding  ol  the  dignity  an<l  imjiortance  of  his  mis- 
sion as  that  shown  by  the  fire-department  horses. 

Tin-  ambulance  itself  is  a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion. The  bed  in  the  bottom  is  of  th.  I,  and  on  strong 
deep  springs.  Tin-  vehirlc  is  sombre  as  a  hearse,  everything 
from  pillows  to  bed,  stretcher  ami  curtains,  being  dead  hlack 
About  the  sides  within,  splints  are  arranged,  each  with  its  lint 
bandage  coile<i  alx>ut  it  ready  for  use.  The  stretcher  is  fastened 
securely,  its  iron  rods  Strong  enough  to  rapport  the  haevii  i 
i.t.  Blankets,  lint,  bandages,  belts  for  snapping  down 
I  'lent  patients,  everything  that  can  be  needed  for  any  possible 
emergency  is  there,  while  the  doctor's  satchel  holds  surgical 
instruments  and  stomach-pump.  Bellcvuc  is  known  as  tin: 
"poor  man's  hospital."  and  thus  the  majority  of  calls  come  in 
from  the  poorer  districts  and  in  large  proportion  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  swarming  tenements  on  the  Hast  Side.  Acci- 
dents of  every  nature,  and  the  long  list  of  casualties  caused  by 
drink,  furnish  abundant  material,  though  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  ordinar;.  sicknesses,  many  of  these  cases  being  com- 
plicated by  the  privations  of  poverty. 

Hark!  The  ••hurry"  call  has  sounded.  A  bell  in  the 
stable  instantly  arouses  both  driver  and  horse.  The  ham 
always  suspended  and  ready  to  be  dropped  on  the  horse's 
back,  is  already  in  place.  The  stsible  doors  fly  open,  and  the 
ambulance  is  ready  and  rolls  out  before  the  reverberations  of 
the  five  cpiick  and  imperative  strokes  of  the  signal  gong  have 
died  away.  The  surgeon,  whom  another  bell  has  summoned, 
the  big  archway  just   as  the   ambulance  furiously  dashes 

up.  and  he  springs  to  ins  seal  En  the  rear.    The  address  is 
given  them,  the  driver  gathers  up  the  reins,  and  with  a  word 
the  horse  they  are  off  at  a  mad  pace     The  ambulance  has 
right  of  way  and  takes  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  gong 
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snmding  a  loud  and  incessant  alarm  as  they  gallop  on.  The 
call  has  come  from  Sixteenth  Street,  and  as  they  turn  'In- 
comer a  crowd  is  seen  gathered  about  something  on  the  si<l.- 
walk.  Two  or  three  policemen  are  there  trying  to  keep  free 
sMiu.-o  ;il><mt  the  huddled  heap.  The  driver  slows  up  and  banks 
the  ambulance  to  the  sidewalk.     Before  this  the  surgeon  has 
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CALL. 

sprung  out  and   is  I  lending  over  a  man  who  lies  there  deathly 
white  but  quite  unconsci.ni-.  In,  head  in  a  little  pool  of  blood. 

'•  It's  out  of  a  third-story  window  he  come  lie-ad  foremost." 
one  of  the  policemen  gays.  '•  When  I  got  to  him,  not  a  word 
ijonW  be  say.    it'-  dead  lie  is.  maybe,  doctor." 

The  Burgeon's  quick  and  practised  hands  arc  passing  swift- 
ly over  ihfl  prostrate  tiirure.  He  has  seen  in  a  moment  that 
the  cots  on  the  head  from  which  the  blood  streams  are  only 
sip.'i-iirial.  hot  In  another  moment  he  discovers  that  the  ri 
leg  is  broken  and  the  fracture  i  lerioua  on.-.  A  temporary 
-.|iiiiit  must  be  put  on  before  he  can  Ih-  moved,  and  it  i* 
prodnoed  at   once  from  tin-  ambulance.    The.  man  comes  to 
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himself  and  groans  as  the  wounded  leg  is  moved  and  dressed. 
Tin-  temporary  bandaging  is  dime  in  a   moment.  the  patiei 

tenderly  lifted  into  the  ambulance,  and  the  crowd,  which  has 

listened  eagerly  for  every  groan,  disperses  reluctantly. 

Going  back  to  the  hospital  is  a  slower  process.  There  is 
time  for  the  surgeon  to  make  out  his  slip,  which  must  be  hand- 
ed in  with  each  patient)  and  is  reully  a  short  biography  of  the 
case.  On  a  blank  provided  for  this  purjmse  he  writes  that  this 
i-.  Patrick  O'Rourke,  of  and  East  Sixteenth  Street,  and  that 
he  is  a  bricklayer.  Patrick  gives  the  name  of  some  friend 
who  can  be  informed  of  his  condition  if  necessary,  and  states 
how  long  he  has  bean  in  the  country,  and  I 
City.  Often  when  the  ambulance  pulls  up  at  the  hospital 
entrance  the  slip  is  all  ready,  as  it  is  now. 

The  receiving- room  doors  an-  open  as  they  come.  There 
10  a  feed  routine  that  must  he  conformed  with.  The  cx.nu 
ing  surgeon  makes  a  hasty  inspection  of  Pat's  injuries  ami 
assigns  him  to  one  of  the  surgical  wards.  The  officer  on  duty 
in  the  reception-room  receives  the  surgeon's  slip,  hardly  look- 
ing at  the  patient,  who  is  at  once  carried  to  the  ward  da 
i«!-.at.-d  on  the  slip.     I  Merli<s  and  nurse:;  arc  mi  duty  there. 

Pat  looks  about  curiously,  though  lie  is  iii  sharp  pain,  lb- 
has  the  prejudice  of  all  the  ignorant  against  hospitals,  and  ha> 
listened  to  teles  of  how  the  doctors  cut  up  folks  alive,  and  eat 
the  choice  dishes  that  ought  by  right*  to  gO  to  the  patients. 
II.-  is  not  certain  as  to  whether  he  likes  the  bath  t<<  which 
he  is  forced  to  submit, —  not  a  full  one,  .since  his  broken  leg 
is  in  the  way.  But  the  orderlies  take  him  in  charge  and 
BDOflge  him  off  in  warm  water,  then  lay  him  in  bed  and 
report  him  as  ready  for  the  surgeon.  It  is  the  house-snigeon 
who  comes,  and  Pat's  leg  is  soon  put  in  |)crmaticnt  splints. 
Only  three  hours  have  passed  since  he  made  his  sudden  phi 
from  the  window.  It  seems  to  him  as  many  years.  He  sees 
supper-trays  brought  in.  and  wonders  if  the  fare  is  like  thai 
on  the  Island,  Where  he  has  once  served  a  month  for  drunken- 
ness. He  knows  these  are  all  charity  patients,  and  while  ho  is 
thinking  about  it  his  own  sapper  of  tea  and  toast  appears. 


to 

r    is 
the 
tawe  Mk  a  dar   are  a 
and  the  fixed  roatiae  mom  to  Make   the 
time  go  faster.    The mea  oo either  sad* of  ha  tell  their 
aad  listea  tohi*. 

He  had  meant  to  resent  the  comiajr.  in  of  the 
they  do  no  harm  and  he  is 
and  swing  how  pleased  the v  are  with  the  war  his 

There  are  boob  and  papers,  aad  sat  be 
i  he  reads  them.    When  he  »  promoted  to 
h»  first  unsteady  steps  on  them,  he  b  as  proad  a*  it 
of  her  babr'#  first  attempt,  aad  has 
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ing  cot*  seem  to  feel  the  same.  The  man  on  his  right,  whose 
diet  he  envied  because  now  and  then  he  had  a  little  wine,  » 
gone.  Ilia  bed  was  empty  one  morning  when  Pat  waked,  and 
his  left-hand  neighbor  says  low  : 

"  I  was  wakin'  a  bit  in  the  night,  an'  Casey  wint  off  that 
any  not  wan  knew  he  was  gone  till  the  night  watch  come 
■Jong.  They've  tuk  him  down  to  the  dead-house  an'  soon 
they'll  l>e  cuttin'   him  up.'' 

Pat  shudders,  but  an  hour  later  hears  the  nurse  telling 
some  inquiring  friend  that  poor  Casey  is  going  to  have  a  fine 
funeral  with  seven  carriages,  all  paid  for  by  his  cousin  in  the 
Bowery,  He  changes  his  mind  and  is  ready  to  swear  that 
everything  in  the  hospital  is  different  from  what  he  has  been 

told.     In  spite  <>f  his  leg  he  feels  better  than  h .er  has  in  his 

life.  His  eyes  have  grown  clear;  his  Hesh  looks  fresh  and 
wholesome,  though  he  is  pale  from  confinement.  But  he 
hobbles  alxiut  the  ward,  growing  stronger  daily,  and  looking 
now  ami  then  at  another  card  that  has  bung  at  the  head  of 
his  cot  ever  since  he  came  in.  On  it  is  written  who  Pat  is  and 
what  he  is  t liens  for.  When  the  word  "cured"  is  added  he 
will  go  out,  and  he  wonders  just  how  long  will  lie  needed.  In 
the  mean  time  he  reads,  plays  checkers  or  cards,  eats  his  th 
meals  with  relish,  and  re|>eat*  his  experience  to  all  who  will 
listen.  At  last  comes  a  day  when  the  doctor  has  him  try  his 
leg  in  various  positions,  and  then,  taking  down  the  card. 
writes  on  it  the  magic  word  for  which  he  has  waited.  Pat  is 
cured.  He  goes  down  to  the  office;  receives  his  discharge, 
and,  a  little  dazed  with  freedom  and  broad  daylight,  makes 
his    way  to   his  old    quarters,    let  us    hope   to    profit    by  his. 

experience) 

This  is  the  talo  of  the    surgical   ward,  where    Pat.    while 
lying  on  his  cot   has  seen  every  form  of  injury,  from  a  nose 
split  by  falling  down  glairs,  to  "  fractured  skull  and  a  broken 
neck;   for  during    his    stay   the    ambulance    has   made    n 
another  trip  no  less  hurried  than  that  made  for  him. 


It  is  nearly  night  when  the  clangor  of  the  "hurry"  call 
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sounds  iivit  and  OTBT  ag&ta,  as  if  a  strange  hand  were  on  it. 
and  once  mure  tin.-  ambulance  il.i-.ins  out  00  its  errand  of  BOM 

In  five  minutes  the  root  is  raeohed,  and  the  child  who  lies  in 

the  street,  mercifully  unconscious,  is  lifted  gently  after  a  hasty 
bandaging  of  the  crushed  foot.  She  has  run  before  a  horse-car, 
has  Wen  thrown  down  mid  will  never  run  ai_'aiu.  for  the  foot 
and  leg  half  way  to  the  knee  are  ;i  shapeless  mass.  When  the 
sufferer  has  been  gently  placed  on  a  stretcher,  the  ambulance 
i  it  urns  to  Bellevue  at  a  swift  pace.  The  little  patient  is  taken 
to  tin-  reception-room,  and  the  examining  surgeon  at  >mco  as- 
signs her  to  one  of  the  surgical  wards,  whither  she  is  taken. 
She  has  been  undressed  and  a  clean  white  nightgown  put  on 
before  consciousness  returns.  It  is  impossible  to  save  the  foot, 
arid  the  surgeon  decides  on  instant  (imputation  to  save  further 
■hook  to  the  system.  The  o|ierating-table  is  always  in  readi- 
ness, and  every  facility  for  such  an  emergency  at  hand.  Small 
time  is  needed  for  preparation.  And  now  the  nurses  comfort 
her  as  they  tell  her  to  breathe  through  a  curious  cylinder  they 
have  put  over  her  nose,  and  she  will  soon  feel  better.  She 
struggles  a  little  at  first,  but  soon  yields  to  the  influence  of 
ether  and  lies  in  an  unconsciousness  too  deep  for  surgeon's  knife 
to  break.  They  are  ready  'for  her  in  the  operating-room  at- 
tached to  the  ward,  whither  she  is  at  once  taken.  Every  in- 
strument required  is  already  in  a  shallow  basin  of  antiseptic 
.solution.  Assistants  stand  each  in  place,  including  four  or  live 
whit.e-eapped  nurses.  The  duty  of  each  is  clearly  defined.  ( )ne 
attends  to  nothing  but  the  etherization  of  the  patient;  another 
holds  an  antiseptic  sponge  and  keeps  the  spot  clean  on  which 
the  surgeon  is  at  work,  or  closes  with  forceps  any  blood-vessels 
thai  may  be  exposed.  A  nurse  hands  every  instrument  as 
needed,  and  there  are  always  one  or  two  others  with  sponges 
and  antiseptic  fluids  for  emergency.  Contrary  to  all  popular 
opinion  it  is  a  bloodless  operation,  nor  is  it  a  straight  cut 
through  to  the  horn-.  A  Hup  must  he  made,  ami  the  nurses 
watch  can-tally  as  the  surgeon  takes  the  foot  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  makes  a  V-shaped  incision  after  the  first  cut  or 
so  which  finishes  the  amputation  begun  by  the  car-wheel.     All 
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the  jagged  ends  of  bone  are  now  sawed  offj  Ibe  blood-vessels 
are  taken  up  and  tied  with  wit-gut.  and  the  lle.xh  is  brought  to- 
gether over  the  exposed  bones  and  carefully  tied  edge  1,. 
so  thai-  it  will  easily  unite.  At  intervals  the  wound  had  been 
freely  wet  with  antiseptic  .solution,  and  it  is  now  jjowdered 
with  iodoform.  Careful  bandaging  finishes  the  operation,  and 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  it  began  tin-  child  is  again  in  bod 

and  slowly  returning  to  conaaknuneai     She  is  drowsy,  but  i" 

li  ,s  pain  than  when  she  was  put  under  the  influence  of  ether. 
Sleep  soon  follows,  and  the  little  patient  does  not  know  till  the 
next  day  that  her  foot  is  gone. 

In  special  or  unusual  cases  demanding  extra  attention  a 
class  of  students  and  nurses  is  often  present  at  a  bedside  con- 
sultation. As  the  experienced  surgeon  lays  down  the  appro- 
priate law  to  the  students  he  is  supplemented  by  the  more 
exjK-rienced  head-nurses,  the  younger  ones  eagerly  drinking  in 
v  item  mentioned  l>\   the  authorities  they  strive  to  follow. 

Antiseptic  methods  have  revi  >lut ionized  modern  hospital 
surgery.  Twenty-live  years  ago  a  surgeon  who  succeeded  in 
closing  a  wound  so  that  it  "healed  by  the  lirst  intention,"  as 
their  phrase  has  it,  congratulated  himself  on  a  triumph,  which 
might  us  easily  have  been  a  failure.  The  germ  theory  is  at  the 
Itottom  of  this  and  many  other  things.  Air  and  water  are  full 
of  these  deadly  germs  that  irritate  and  inflame  a  wound  if  en- 
closed in  it,  but  if  this  difficulty  is  conquered  by  the  use  of 
some  harmless  chemical  in  water  which  has  been  carefully  dis- 
tilled, all  danger  ceases.  The  surgt-on\s  hands,  tin-  instruments, 
sponges,  everything  coming  in  contact  with  such  a  wound  must 
be  kept  wet  with  this  solution.  With  such  precautions  as 
theM,  operations  that  a  generation  ago  were  considered  inevi- 
tably fatal  are  |>erforiucd  with  |ierfcct  success,  while  wounds 
that  nine  required  six  weeks  for  cure  heal  now  in  two  or  three, 
leaving  only  the  faintest  of  scars.  There  is  no  surgical  fever 
as  in   the   past,  and  the  whole  process  has  been  brought   to 

almost  absolute  perfection. 

It  is  to  the  great  atnphit  i   Bellevuc  that  much  of 

this  progress  is  due.     We  are  apt    to  think  of  a  hospital  as  a 
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place  where  young  »m-<li<.i I  stud  MBl  at  will,  often 

with  barbarous  disregard  of  patients'  rights  and  feelings.  'I 
are  sometimes  such  instano  .  but  they  are  nf  \t# 

rarest. 

Take  the  actual  facta  of  an  appointment  to  such  [» 
The  highest  prize  sought  yearly  by  the  graduates  of  the  m 
eal  colleges  is  a  hospital  appointment     In  the  class  • 
the  house  surgeons  at  Bdl<  no  over  two  Iran 

dents.    The  twenty 
for  such  appointment,  ai  ';    mt  of  tin 
be  choaen.    Thus  the  men  wl 

hundred,  and  they  accepted  a  task  that  only  a  man  de 
1 1 is  profession  would   take.      Tin-  work   is  in  il 

responsible  and  bun  and  there  is  no 

and  sleep  must  often   be  renoum 

munds  of  the  place.     Ita  compensation  is  tlu 

which  more  is  gainotl  in  u  win 

i,l  bring— and  the  ease  of  getting  into  re?.' 
after  such  u  probation. 

It    is  iii   the  that    t la- 

in tin  amphitheatre,  operations  are  > 

students  bj  >  be  most  fame 
operate  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  tin 
humanity's  sake.    It  is  thus  |»rfectly  true  thai  the 
tient  .r    i;,.  leTOfl  rOOfliW  B   is  ski  il  nor 

ing  as  falls  to  the  l"i  of  the  ■••I  nurse*  wi 

for  every  ohange,  a  i  '  is  within  sound  of  hi 

u  visiting  surgeon  is  ready  to  note  every  \  the* 

Borne  is  best  when  convalescence  begins, 

loin  there;  but  till  then  a  hospital  ward  must   I- 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  blessings  in  the 
that  the  wisest  and  l>est  course  will  be  taken  wit! 

The    fiellevue  amphitheatre  is  famous.      N 

in  the  world  has  witnessed  « 
ical  skill.    About  the  ban 
a  steep  b  able  of  hi 

hundred.     In  tin 
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it  twelve  feet  wide.  It  is  tow  and  long  seven  (bet  by  two, 
and  ha*  on  it  a  thin  hard  mattress  covered  with  rubber.  No  one 
who  is  laid  upon  it  knows  if  it  lie  hard  ur  soft..  <  tine  upon  it. 
the  merciful  ether  quickly  does  its  work,  and  the  patient,  whose 
face  ia  hidden  by  the  oone,  liei  Bat,  with  tin-  head  turned  to.  as 
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side  that  the  tongue  may  BOt  interfere  with  the  hrea  thine  lb* 
medical  college  professor  in  charge  explains  to  the  asfeinbled 
8tudfiits  tin-  nature  of  the  operation,  and  work  begins.  It  is  of 
the  swiftest.  A  leg  has  been  known  to  be  taken  ..If  in  fifteen 
seconds.     That  did  not  complete  the  operation,  but    the  time 

between  the  lirst  touch  of  the  knife  and  the  removal  of  the  sev- 
ered leg  was  less  than  quarter  of  a  minute.  It  was  a  case  of 
hip  disease,  in  which  the  leg  was  taken  off  a  little  In-low  to  avoid 
hemorrhage,  and  then  the  bone  removed  ut   the  joint. 


m 


Skfll  like  this  hat  iu  on 
eonld  tell  many  a  tale  «f  < 
uasm.tkfll  well-aigi 
put  of  die  Mary  of 


andtnei 

im  thoroughly  so,  are 
has 


reached  the  point  of  science  where  naeertainty  is  small  indeed . 
The  child  whose  foot  was  taken  off  will  go  home  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  at  well  as  ever,  and  the  artificial  foot  that  will 
be  provided  her  is  as  like  a  natural  one  as  wir-  not  can  wake  it, 
which  is  saying  much. 

Comparatively  few  surgical  iipnatium  result  fatally.    There 
are  naturally  some  cases  where  small  chance  exists  for  recovery, 
but  the  chance  is  always  taken.     Occasionally  the  last  hoars  of 
an  incurable  are  made  comfortable  by  an  operation  undertaken 
with  no  other  object  than  a  peaceful  eod  for  the  patient,  and 
iias  known  only  pain  and  anguish  finds  tranquil- 
and  peace  in  dying.    **  I  told  her  I  might  be  able  to  give 
i  n*o  dayt  of  comfort  by  an  operation  ;  it  might  be  a  shorter 
time ;  and   she  might  die  under  tin-  knife."  said  a  surgeon  of  a 
patient.    "  ()n  the  other  hand,  without  an  operation  she  would 
continue  to  suffer  till  she  died.     I  .old  ber  husband  the  same; 
imtli    consented    to    make    the    trial;    he,   because   Ik-    could 
not  endure  seeing  her  agonies;  she.  because  she  could  not  en- 
dare  having  him  see  them.     1  performed  the  operation, 
lived  just    thirty-six  hours,  in  peace.     Afterward  lie  than 

With  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  for  those  last  precious, 
painless  hours,  although  they  hastens!  the  end." 

In  the  medical  ward  the  same  skillful  treatment  and  care- 
ful attendance  is  maintained.  For  each  and  all  are  the  wh 
capped  nurses,  the  serious  doctors,  the  throng  of  students,  and 
tin-  constant  coming  and  going  of  new  cases.  The  twelve  hund- 
red beds  are  always  full.  Every  form  of  malady  or  deform- 
ity that  can  afflict  mankind  is  seen  in  these  wards,  in  vhioh  ■ 
constant  weeding-out  process  goes  on.  Contagious  diseases  are 
sent  to  their  appropriate  hospital.  Each  special  disease  has  its 
own  hospital  ami  staff  of  specialists,  and  the  dispensaries  which 
form  part  of  the  hospital  system  take  pains  to  send  patients 
needing  hospital  treatment  to  the  proper  a"- 
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partmcal  at  Bellevuo  annually  dispenses  for  use  in  this  hospi- 
tal alone  about  135,000  yards  of  surgical  gauze,  600  pounds  of 
lint,  3,500  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton,  50  bales  of  oakum,  and 
vast  quantities  of  drugs,  including  nearly  1,000  pounds  ot 
ether.  In  the  cellar  about  75,000  bottles  are  washed  annually. 
Though  many  are  free,  it  is  the  endeavor  to  make  patients 
pay  where  possible,  though  at  Bellevue  the  highest  charge  is 
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only  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  In  the  New  Vork  Bob- 
pital  prices  range  from  seven  to  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  in 
the  private  rooms  one  may  receive  a  care  impossible  in  any  pri- 
vate house  even  with  a  trained  nurse.  But  tho  prejudice 
against  hospitals  as  a  whole  runs  through  all  ranks,  and 
naturally  enough.  The  freedom  of  home;  the  desire  that 
those  who  are  best  loved  may  be  near  one,  and  the  fear  of 
dying  alone,  save  for  hired  attendance,  will  always  deter  the 
great  majority  from  accepting  the  hospital  as  the  best  place  for 
quick  and  effectual  treatment  of  disease. 

For  the  mass  who  have  no  choice  or  who  are  incapable  of 
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paying  for  attendance  at  home,  the  growth  of  special  hospitals 
is  often  a  boon  beyond  words. 

The  specialty  of  the  New  York  Hospital  is  its  surgical 
cases,  and  like  most  others  it  objects  strongly  to  chronic  ones. 
This  at  times  bears  heavily  upon  applicants.  A  perfectly 
respectable  man  who  has  spent  all  his  money  and  is  suffering 
from  some  chronic  trouble  that  has  disabled  him.  may  make 
the  rounds  of  the  hospitals,  growing  more  and  more  despairing 
with  every  refusal.  St.  Luke's  most  often  ojiens  its  doors  to 
such.  Bat  only  five  hospitals  out  of  the  long  list  are  bound 
by  their  charter  lo  take  every  patient  that  applies  for  admis- 
sion. Nearly  all  will  take  what  are  called  "em< 
cases,  but  a  chronic  invalid  fills  the  room  sorely  needed  tor 
cases  that  demand  immediate  attention.  The  usual  length  of 
time  for  the  ordinary  patient  is  from  a  creek  to  seventeen 
days,  and  there  is  constant  pressure  for  room.  No  hospital 
likes  to  increase  its  death  rate,  and  there  is  always  a  little 
feeling  on  this  point.  Bellevne  sometimes  makes  complaint 
that  if  the  other  hospitals  receive  cases  likely  to  die  on  I 
hands,  they  transfer  them  at  once  to  it,  as  in  a  case  ol  a 
large  fire  where  several  were  burned  so  severely  that  di 
was  inevitable. 

There  is  an  explanation  for  this  and  a  |>crfectly  reasonable 
one.  In  the  New  York  Hospital  for  example,  with  its  large 
proportion  of  serious  cases  of  surgical  operations,  the  recovery 
depends  almost  entirely  on  perfect  rest  and  quiet.  Even  one 
severely  burned  patient,  delirious  and  noisy  as  all  such  are 
likely  to  be,  would  keep  the  entire  ward  in  an  uproar,  this 
meaning  certain  death  for  many  other  patients.  It  is  a  case 
where  the  individual  must  sometimes  suffer  for  the  general 
good,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  As  a  rule  the  stranger  or  citi- 
zen alike,  who  needs  help,  fituls  it,  and  the  long  roll  of  bospj 
tals  and  dispensaries  means  a  beneficence  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  overestimate. 

There  is  one  hospital,  whose  roof  affords  a  strange  and 
piteous  sight.  It  is  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  on  Lexington 
Avenue,  and  the  roof  is  the  playground  for  its  convalescents. 
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ten  are  deformed  little  ones,  some  with  feet  bent  double, 
some  with  bodies  set  laterally  from  hips,  twisted,  bent,  held 
up  by  iron  belts  und  trusses  and  all  devices  of  modern 
surgery ;  and  here  on  the  roof,  far  remote  from  the  din  of 
streets,  they  play  as  if  sickness  were  not  and  pain  hud  been 
forgotten.  Wonderful  cures  go  out  from  here,  and  if  there 
are  not  always  cures,  there  is  always  relief. 
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An  hoar  spent  in  the  children's  ward  of  any  great  hospital 

convinces  one  that  for  the  majority,  home  could  offer  nothing 
perfect  in  can  and  often  nothing  so  wise  and  tender.  The 
first  entrance  into  such  a  ward  fills  one  with  pity  and  sym- 
pathy that  is  often  heartbreaking.    They  an  bo  patient,  these 

Suffering  little  ..lies,  who  obey  implicitly,  and  lienr  their  pain 
so  mutely  that  even  the  experienced  doctors  and  nurses  are 
often  moved  to  tear,  ol  wonder  and  pity.  They  are  easily 
entertained.  A  serap-book  of  bright  pictures,  a  doll  that  can 
be  hugged   close,  a  toy  or  flower,  are  dear  delights.     Many 
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visitors  oome  ami  go,  and  seldom  come  empty-handed.  Often 
the  child  finds  special  friends  anil  is  adopted  or  otherwise 
cared  for;  and  often,  in  the  quiet  and  healing  of  long  weeks 
of  cleanliness,  good  food,  and  all  that  had  been  lacking  in  ;i 
life  of  poverty  before,  real  health  begins,  and  the  child  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  new   life. 

A  children's  ward  is  a  world  in  itself,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants are  ■  little  people,"  with  different  language,  manners, 
feelings,  and  thoughts  to  men  and  women.  Children  are  much 
more  difficult  to  nurse  than  adults.  Their  language  is  often 
quits  inadequate  to  express  what  they  feel,  and  in  t 
rows  and  wants  they  are  more  or  less  dumb.  A  nurse  n 
read  the  "unwritten  speech"  of  their  eyes,  hands,  and  feet, 
and  watch  their  tears,  smiles,  gestures,  and  expressions,  to  di- 
vine what  they  mean.  A  celebrated  French  physician,  who 
had  <  ■  the   Hospital  for  Waifs  and  Strays  in   Paris,  de- 

clared that  he  was  able  to  diagnose  children's  diseases  from  the 
lines  and  farrows  on  their  faces.  A  skillful  nurse  will  learn 
almost  as-much  from  their  cries. 

It  i  beautiful  to  see  how  the  eyes  of  the  little  sufferers 
brighten  w  lien  the  nurses  speak  to  them  in  their  low  and  gentle 
voices.  When  they  have  got.  over  the  worst  of  their  troubles, 
and  find  themselvis  in  pleasant  rooms,  made  still  more  cheerful 
by  pictures,  Illuminated  texts,  and  flowers;  in  common  posses- 
sion of  piotui  i,  dolls,  Nbah's-arks,  rocking-horses,  and 
live  kittens,  and  sole  proprietors  of  other  toys,  with  little 
shelves  to  range  them  on  ;  well  fed  and  cleanly  clad,  ami  waited 
on  by  those  kindly  ministering  impels,  the  little  patients  must 
almost  fancy  themselves  in  heaven. 

As  strength  comes  back  to  them,  they  indulge  in  plenty  of 
fun.  They  "  play  at  doctors  "  gnively  looking  at  one  an.  >t  her's 
tongues  and  feeling  one  another's  pulses;  they  coddle  and 
dress  up  their  kittens  like  babies,  and  put  their  dolls'  hair  int.. 
curl-papers.  When  convalescence  permits  a  little  more  latitude 
in  diet,  they  are  often  as  hard  to  please  as  patients  of  older 
years.  One  little  mite,  when  asked  to  order  her  din 
demanded  "  beefsteak  and  onions,"  and  another  "  sassenges !  " 
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In  the  ordinary  wards  there  is  a  medley  of  cases.  Of  those 
seen  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  children**  ward,  some  were  on 
the  floor  playing,  while  others  watched  them  tram  the  spot- 
lesaly  white  little  beds.     One  small  boy,  who  had   been  button 

almost  to  :i  jelly  by  a  drunken  father,  howled  at  the  top  of  hi* 
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lungs  while  his  wounds  were  liein^  ilie-wed,  anil  when  all  was 
over  proceeded  to  torment  every  other  ehild  in  the  ward. 
There  is  always  one  DOimnoe  of  this  description,  and  it  compli- 
cates the  nurse's  work  immensely.  lie  was  sent  back  to  bed 
Dually,  and  lay  there  kicking  off  the  coverlet  or  winding  it 
about  him  till  quieted  by  n  fresh  scrup-book.    Next  to  him  was 
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a  three-year-old  child  swathed  in  bandages.  It  had  been 
thrown  on  a  red-hot  stove  by  a  drunken  mother,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  contracted  sinews  could  ever  be  made  to  yield. 
The  seven-year-old  child  with  his  right  leg  in  plaster  was 
kicked  down  stairs  by  liis  father,  who  is  now  on  Blackv, 
Island,  and  next  to  him  was  Tommy,  aged  three,  sitting  up  and 
just  recovering  from  a  burn  contracted  on  his  own  account  in 
examining  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Yonder  mite  of  a  girl 
has  lost  one  leg,  aud  is  deal  uwd  to  lose  the  other.  Her  pride  in 
tin-  perambulator  in  which  she  takes  her  airings,  and  which  she 
looks  upon  as  her  own  private  carriage,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.  Another  is  waiting 
for  the  surgeon  to  free  her  from  a  hideous  tumor;  it  third 
is  crying,  not  so  much  on  account  of  her  own  sufferings  as  be- 
cause it  is  washing-day  at  home  and  she  cannot  be  there  to 
mind  the  baby! 

We  arc  apt  to  lose  <ight  of  the  fact  that  children  live  in 
the  present  The  little  ones  are  cognizant  of  no  past  and  no 
future,  and  therefore,  while  rln-y  suffer.  they  suffer  with  their 
entire  nature.  They  have  no  "  superannuated  memories,"  no 
philosophy  by  which  to  rob  grief  of  its  sting;  thus  their  sor- 
rows fill  their  whole  hearts  and  minds,  although  they  weep  but 
for  the  loss  of  a  plaything  or  the  broken  nek  of  a  doll.  Most. 
nurses  love  children.  One  can  see  the  motherhood  in  their 
eyes  as  they  bend  over  their  cots  and  soothe  them  to  sleep. 
And  small  wonder  that  they  love  them  so  well.  The  most 
lie:iutifiil  thing  in  this  life  is  the  faith  and  trust  of  a  child, 
and  the  world  can  never  grow  really  old  while  it  possesses 
little  children.  Most  .if  those  in  the  children's  ward  come 
from  terrible  homes,  where  they  see  vice  and  sin  rampant,  and 
"the  World,  thfl  flesh,  a&d  the  devil"  are  present  both  night 
and  day.  No  halo  of  love  arid  goodness  surrounds  their  poor 
lives,  as  a  rule,  but  they  grow  up  to  sin  in  their  wretched 
tenement-rooms  as  easily  as  they  would  grow  up  to  be  good 
in  happy  homes. 

One  night  not  long  sine-  a  child  in  a  hospital  ward  lay 
dying.     She  heard   some  drunken  men    brawl  as  they  passed 
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under  the  window.  "That's  father,"  the  child  said;  "he 
conies  home  tipsy  every  night."  TJw  nurse  looked  at  the 
little  face,  and  thought  it  was  terrible  that,  the  child  should  die 
having  known  nothing  of  this  world  but  its  sin.  She  spoke 
of  God  and  of  heaven,  but  the  child  could  not  understand. 
Taking  some  violets  from  a  cup  on  the  tabic,  the  nurse  said, 
"Look  at  these;  the  flowers  iii  heaven  arc  more  beautiful  than 
violets"     "Oli,  thee  may  1  pick  themi"  said  the  child. 

In  spite  of  the  loving  care  lavished  on  the  little  Buffereni, 
and  the  flower-like  way  in  which  those  who  are  getting  ovt  r 
their  sufferings  open  to  the  sunshine,  sadness  must  be  the 
dominant  outcome  of.  a  walk  through  the  children's  ward, 
all  the  more  so  if  the  visitor  has  healthy,  rollicking  children  of 
his  own  waiting  to  frelOQDtt  him  at  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  lawn  at  Bellevue,  close  by  the  river  and 
partly  extending  over  the  water,  is  a  long,  low  bedding.  It 
is  the  Morgue,  where  lie  —  often  to  the  number  of  thirty  i  r 
forty  —  the  unclaimed  and  unknown  dead  in  rough  pine  boxte 
of    the  WSJ  cheapest  description.      At  the  head  of  eaeh    coffin 

is  tacked  a  oard  giving  all  the  information  thai  ■  known  of 
each  case.  Of  those  who  die  in  hospital  it  is  generally  possible 
ive  the  name,  age,  native  place,  and  date  of  death,  and 
hese  items  are  carefully  noted  on  the  card.  It  is  also  stated 
whether  the  person  died  friendless  or  the  body  is  waiting  for 
friends.  But  the  majority  of  the  silent  occupants  of  the 
Morgue  are  unknown.  They  wail  i"  HUB  for  I'riends  to 
identify  them,  and  find  rest  at  last  in  nameless  graves  in  the 
Potter's  Field. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Bellevue  seldom  seen  by  the  public, 
ami  holding  almost  as  much  tragedy  as  the  Morgue  not  far  be- 
yond. It  is  the  Prisoners'  Ward,  where  are  cells  for  sick  pris- 
oners of  every  order.  Slight  ailments  are  treated  by  police 
surgeons  in  the  various  jails  of  the  city  where  prisoners  happen 
to  be  lodged,  The  niiinero.is  police  station-houses  also  have 
cells  where  an  i  nn.  oj  prisoners  fa  oouflned  every  night;  bit 
the  Tombs  is  the  great  receiving  center,  over  fifty  thousand 
prisoners  passing  through  it  annually. 
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Naturally,  then,  there  are  many  patient*,  and  all  critical 
cases  are  removed  to  Bellevue.  Often,'  too,  in  attempted  mur- 
der, where  the  murderer  seeks  suicide  as  his  only  way  out,  both 
murderer  and  victim  may  be  taken  here:  Men,  women,  and 
even  children,  who  stab  and  throttle  even  more  than  the  news- 
papers record,  lie  under  guard,  knowing  that  when  recovery 
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comes  the  law  and  its  course  awaits  them.  Here  come  weeping 
friends,  sadder  even  than  those  who  seek  the  Morgue,  and 
breathe  freer  when  they  find  that  death  has  ended  the  career 
that  was  disgrace  and  misery  for  both  sinner  and  sinned  against. 
To  one  of  these  cells  there  came  one  morning  a  woman 
bearing  the  usual  permit  to  visit  a  patient.  She  was  a  slender, 
pale  little  woman,  with  the  look  of  delicate  refinement  that  sor- 
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row  had  only  intensified,  and  she  looked  at  the  physician,  who 
was  just  leaving  the  patient,  with  clear  eyes  which  had  wept 
often,  but  kept  their  steady,  straightforward  gaze. 

"I  am  not  certain,"  she  said.  "  I  have  searched  tor  my  boy 
for  a  long  while,  and  I  think  he  must  be  here.  AH  the  clues 
have  led  me  here.     I  want  to  see  him." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  pitifully  as  she  went  up  to  thenar* 

row  bed  where  the  patienl  lay,  a  lad  of  hardly  twenty,  with  his 

face  burial  in  the  pillow,  Iiis  fair  hair,  waving  crisply  against 
the  skin  browned  by  exposure,  had  not  vet  Ihtii  i -ut,  for  the 
hospital  barber  who  stood  there  h:ul  found  it  so  far  impossible 
to  make  him  turn  his  head. 

"  He's  lain  thai  i  si  nee  they  brought  i  ester 

:.l  the  barlier.  and  the-i,  J  - 1  <  • '.  •  •  ■  I  by  -omel  hilig  in  the 
agitated  face  before  him,  turned  his  own  away.  The  mother, 
for  it  was  quite  plain  who  this  must  be,  stooped  over  the  pros- 
trate figure.  She  knew  it  ai  mothers  know  their  0WU,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  the  burning  head. 

■•<  barley. "'  she  said,  softly, at  if  she  had  come  into  his  room 
to  rouse  him  from  some  boyish  sleep, — "  Mother  is  her*-.*' 

A  wild  cry  rang  out  that  startled  even  the  experienced  phy- 
sician. 

"  For  God's  sake  take  her  away  I  She  doesn't  know  what  I 
am.    Take  her  away  !" 

The  patient  had  started  up,  and  wrung  hands  of  piteous  en- 
treaty. "Take  her  away!'-  he  still  cried,  but  the  mother  gently 
folded  her  amis  about  him  ami  drew  his  head  to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  I  have  found  you,"  she  said  through  her  sobs, 
"and  I  will  never  lose  you  again."' 

The  lad  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  His  eyes  were  like 
hers,  large  and  clear,  but  with  the  experience  of  a  thousand 
years  in  their  depths;  a  beautiful,  reckless  face,  with  lines 
graven  by  passion  and  crime.  Then  he  burst  into  weeping  like 
a  child. 

"  It's  too  late!  it's  too  late !  "  he  said  in  tones  almost  inaudi- 
ble. "  I'm  doing  you  the  only  good  turn  I've  done  you,  mother. 
I'm  dying,  and  you  won't  have  to  break  your  heart  over  me 
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anymore.  It  wasn't  your  fault.  It  was  the  cursed  drink  that 
ruined  me,  blighted  my  life  and  brought  me  here.  It's  murder 
now,  but  the  hangman  won't  have  me,  and  I  shall  save  that 
much  of  disgrace  for  our  name." 

As  he  spoke  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow ;  his  face  changed, 
and  the  unmistakable  hue  of  death  suddenly  spread  over  ha 
handsome  features.  The  doctor  came  forward  quickly,  a  look 
of  anxious  surprise  on  his  face.  It  was  plain  that  the  end  was 
near. 

"I  didn't  know  he  was  that  bad,"  the  barber  mattered 
under  his  breath,  as  he  gazed  at  the  lad  holding  still  to  his 
mother's  hand.  The  doctor  lifted  the  patient's  head  and  then 
laid  it  back  softly.    Life  had  fled. 

"  It  is  better  to  have  it  so,"  he  said  to  himself  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  stood  silently  and  reverently,  ready  to  offer 
consolation  to  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  face  was  still  hidden 
in  the  boy's  breast.  She  did  not  stir.  Something  in  the 
motionless  attitude  aroused  vague  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the 
doctor,  and  moved  him  to  bend  forward  and  gently  take  her 
hand.  With  an  involuntary  start  he  hastily  lifted  the  prostrate 
form,  and  quickly  felt  pulse  and  heart  only  to  find  them  stilled 
forever. 

"  She  is  gone  too,"  he  softly  whispered,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes.  "Poor  soul!  It  is  the  best  thing  for  both  of 
them." 

That  is  one  story  of  the  prison  ward  of  Bellevue,  and  there 
are  hundreds  that  might  be  told,  though  never  one  sadder  or 
holding  deeper  tragedy  than  this  one  recorded  here. 
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PtoMU  to  TtuBbto-OMwa  Down  xod  TumwM  BMkiito 
Fkmtn  Aimng  tie  Sck  —  Fk>«t»  to  Hospital*  —  Tke 
of  BuUtamp*— CkMrca  Carrrtog  Flo-ma  to  Bed 
The  Vamj  Man-  —  Takto/r  Flowm  Mtlai  Waft  — 
oo  a  SkkChOd  —  Tbe  Story  of  "Loo*  Sal'  ai. 
-aak  Terror  —  Gotof  oot  to  "Cairk  Barberries'  — 
n*  Pint  Week  to  la*  Cotmirr  —  A  Sun*iTo»  Mucker - 
tnm  Two  IWton  a  W«e*-A  City  BackTanl  -  Afraid 
flowm—  " Atot  TVry  God'*  I  ■ 

r  V  years  and  more  of  effort  bare  made  a  different 
for  one  of  the  moat  infamous  regions  of  Sew  Y •  »rk. 
Book,  once  unknown  ground  to  all  save  the  police 
ing-  •  es.  murderer*,  ami   trumps  that  infe> 

S-r  the  scene  of  murders  and  other  terrible  a 
notorious  a  generation  ago ;  but  it  is  still  one  of 
less  regions  in  t !  sad   the   headquarters  for 

bring  of  tbe  riv.-r  tlneres. 

ook  proper  is  at  the-  bend  of  the  East  Hirer.  The 
hinoabops  and  storage- warehouses  that  lie  along  its 
[lives  of  industry  by  day,  but  when  night  comes  and 
and  clerks  have  departed  ii  is  a  deserted  region. 
bese  shops  and  warehouses  lies  a  network  of  narrow 
lanes,  in  the  squalid  rookeries  of  which  the  thieves 
leal  tbe  plunder  obtained  in  their  nightly  raids  on  the 
a  Points  it  was  for  years  dangerous  to  Ten- 
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ture  there  after  nightfall,  and  like  thut  quarter  it  owes  its  partial 
reconstruction  to  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and 
the  various  missions  under  its  care. 

The  children  of  Corlears  Hook  fare  better  than  those  of  the 
Kive  Points  in  otic  sense,  for  they  live  along  the  river  front, 
play  on  the  docks  and  woodpiles,  enjoy  the  sunshine  like  uny 
young  Neapolitan,  and  swim  and  sport  in  the  river  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  police.  Every  available  inch  of  ground  is 
made  use  of  for  houses,  each  lot  having  a  rear  tenement  also, 
thus  abutting  out  ur  and  sun  ;  and  the  children  fly  from  these 
dens  to  the  docks,  where  they  take  their  first  lessons  in  thieving. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  founder  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  while  wandering  among  the  wretched  dwellings 
and  pondering  as  to  the  fate  of  these  waifs,  came  upon  an  old 

shell  of  a  public  school  building,  with  the  unusual  advantage  of 

being  open  to  air  and  sun  on  four  sides.  This  was  at  once 
rented  and  was  afterwards  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  attractive  agencies  for  good  that  can  be  found  in  the 
city.  The  man  chosen  for  its  sii|>erintcndcnt  had  not  only  love 
for  his  work  hut  a  keen  artistic  sense  Any  mom  in  his  hands, 
by  means  of  plants,  flowers,  leaves,  or  even  old  prints  and  en- 
gravings, took  on  a  pleasant  aspect  ;  and  he  brought  all  his 
gifts  to  hear  upon  this  forsaken  spot,  with  its  surroundings  of 
old  rookeries  and  hroketi down  tenements. 

The  hack'  yard  —  a  mere  strip  of  a  place  hardly  bigger  than 
a  respectable  closet  —  was  the  first  to  yield  to  his  magio  touch. 
Here  he  planted  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vines  about  a  shaded  seat, 
w  here  for  a  moment  those  who  rested  on  it  might  fancy  them- 
selves in  the  country.  Sewers  and  bilge-water  were  the  best- 
known  smells  in  this  region,  and  he  fought  them  with  h\acinths 
and  heliotrope  and  violets.  In  the  school-room  above,  and 
through  the  lodging-house  which  Was  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
building,  plants  anil  flowers  were  scattered  about,  unconsciously 
taming  the  rough  little  subjects  who  came  in,  and  who  bogged 
for  a  single  flower  with  an  eagerness  that  could  not  be  denied. 

Windows  overran  with  them.  Bud  and  blossom,  green 
leaves,  and  trailing  vines,  were  everywhere.    The  little  yard 
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was  full,  and  the  superintendent  proceeded  to  build  a  green- 
house,  where,  though  he  had  never  learned  the  art  of  floricul- 
ture, he  had  marvelous  success.  Soon  a  novel  reward  was  sug- 
gested to  the 
young  vaga- 
bonds of  Itiv- 
ington  Street, 
—  and  indeed 
of  the  whole 
region, —  who 
flocked  in, 
full  of  defigfrl 

oviTthegrow- 
ing  things.   | 

The  beat  ohil' 
dren    in    the 
school  were   ■- 
allowed    to    f/jA  jSb 

a    plant 
home    with   ■ 
them ■  and  if  |  : 

they   brought 

it    buck    in   a 
few      months, 

improved  and 

well    cared 

for,  they  received  others  as  a  premium.  Soon  in  the  windows 
of  the  poorest)  most  tumble-down  houses  and  tenement  rooker- 
ies one  saw  flowers  growing,  or  met  the  little  savages  of  the 
district  carrying  a  plant  more  can  •fully  than  they  iliil  the  baby 
entrusted  to  their  care.  A  little  aquarium  in  the  school -room, 
with  its  aquatic  plants,  waa  no  less  a  dear  delight,  and  children 
came  from  miles  away,  attracted  by  tin1  fame  the  flowers  and 
plants  had  L'iven  to  the  mission. 

The  supply  of  flowers  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand. Sick  children  in  the  Ward  begged  for  them,  and  a  few 
wealthy  i>crsotis  who  knew  of  the  work  that  was  being  carried 
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on  sent  occasional  supplies  from  their  greenhouses ;  but  enrao 
this  was  not  enough,  and  formal  appeal  was  made  So  Ifco  pub- 
far  flowers  for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  the  Sick  Child- 
ren's Mission  and  the  hospital. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  Flower  Mission  of  New  York  be- 
gan its  work.     The  appeal  was  generously  answered  from  all 
fides.     Sunday  school    children   especially    were   interested   in 
hearing  of  the  sick  children   who  perhaps  had   never  seen  a 
flower,  and  they  gathered  wild  ones  or  began  little  gardens  on 
their  own  account.    A  receiving- room  was  soon  a  nece* 
where  all  flowers  won-  sent.     A  large  table  long  en- 
broad  enough  to  hold  the  loose  flowers  and   allow   of  i 
ing  them,  shallow  troughs  for  receiving  the  bouquets,  plenty  of 
string  and  scissors,  and  a  few  chairs  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room. 

Beginning  as  a  Mission,  the  undertaking,  like  everything 
else  with  which  Mr.  Brace  had  to  do,  took  on  many  phases. 
As  much  space  as  possible  had  been  utilized  for  lodgi 
A  school  had  been  opened  at  once,  and  the  care  of  plants  and 
flowers  had  been  part  of  its  work;  and  thus,  as  the  build 
enlarged  and  the  work  grew,  many  interests  centered  under  I  in- 
one  roof,  and  still  distinguish  it  from  other  '•  Homes"  belong- 
ing to  the  same  Society. 

In  the  Home  itself,  which  very  shortly  became  the  property 
of  the  Society,  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  "  East  Side 
Lodging-House  for  Boys,"  another  feature  was  soon  added. 
A  small  building  was  put  up  in  the  rear  for  bathing  purposes, 
and  upon  this  a  greenhouse  was  built,  opening  into  the  school- 
room, so  that  to-day  every  street  waif  who  looks  up  from  Ids 
desk  sees  a  vista  of  flowers.  The  superintendent's  own  rooms 
are  a  bower  of  green,  and  the  expression  of  the  whole  place  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Home  or  Refuge  in  the  whole  i  ity.  A 
propagating-house  was  added,  from  which  thousands  of  slips 
were  given  out ;  and  recently  its  capacity  has  been  so  increased 
that  over  fifty  thousand  plants  an-  propagated  from  seeds 
or  cuttings  during  the  year. 

The  great  difficulty  comes  with  the  winter  months,  when 
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distributing  work  among  the  tenements  ceases,  and  the  young 
potted  stock  must  1 ..-  <:i 1 1 -i  1  for,      Must  of  the  young  plants  are 

given  as  prizes  to  tbeehfldrenof  the  many  Industrial  Scl is 

connected  with  the  Society,  and  a  floral  festival  once  a  year 

brings  them  bank  again  as  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed.    On 

that  day  the  mothers  come  With  the  children,  and  the  spacious 

eoce-room  is  tilled  with  amass  of  green.     Tin-  girls  roc 
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best,  ami  sl-.ow  their  specimens   with   pride,    ofuma 

seven-  Winter   kills   their   pels,   but    this    is  much    less   coirunon 

since  the  use  of  self-feeding  stoves  began,  which  <*ven  in  the 
coldest  eights  keep  the  temperature  above  freeangrpodnt. 

Thousands  of  poor  families  no>W  li:i ■■  ■■  their  windows  tilled 
with  baantifn]  plants.  They  have  learned  the  art  of  propugat- 
ing  the  liardiesl  kinds,  and  ivies,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums 
flourish  under  then  care.  But  there  is  always  lack  of  pots. 
Old  tin  cans  with  flaming  labels,  OT  small  wooden  hoxes,  take 
their  place,  hut   the  plants   can  never  thrive  so  well   as  in   pots 

h  ih  proper  drainage.  Tosnpplv  the  demand  for  them  would 
requires  fond  of  i">t  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
and  this  has  never  yet  been  raised. 

There  are  Floral  Committees  in  many  of  the  surrounding 
country  towns,  and  there   is  growing   interest    in   the   work  of 
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Flower  Missions.     Tin  n  opens  about  the  first  of  May  with 

bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  closes  in  November  with  gor- 
geous chrysanthemums. 

Flowers  oome  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Those  who  understand 
the  work  either  make  then  in  small  bouquets  or  separate  the 
varieties,  laying  them  in  fiat  baskets  with  layers  of  wet  cotton 
batting  between.  Often  they  come  in  great  bunches  and  must 
be  sorted  and  mad.'  over.  Railroads  and  express  companies  de- 
liver them  free,  ami  each  vear  the  interest  increases. 

Distribution    is  the   heaviest    task.      City  missionaries,  Bible 
readers,  nurses,  and  druggists  throughout  the  poor  district 
co-operate  in   the  work,  and    last  year  saw  the  distribution  of 
over   a  hundred    thousand    l«  ui<jucts  and    bunches  of    flowers 

among  the  sick  and  the  poor.  The  general  mission  known  as 
the  New  Fork  City  Flower  Mission,  whose  rooms  are  at  H4 
East  Twentieth  Street,  does*  t  ;■••  work  from  May  to  November, 
distributing  both  Dowers  and  fruit.  Four  hundred  towns  in 
the  vicinity  of  thecitj  are  contributors,  and  Smith,  Amherst, 
ami  Yu.ssar  colli  !_■<' ;ilsi>   send  Not  only  hospitals  of 

all  sorts.  Inn  the  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  distribution. 

Some  donors  make  a  specialty  of  one  flower.  I'inks  come 
m  profusion  from  one  well  known  name;  and  an  unknown  con- 
tributor, registered  as  the  "pansy  man."  sends  iii  thousands  of 
his  favorite  flower;  while  from  another  source,  in  o 
came  eighteen  hundred  pond-lilies.  Fruit  is  distributed  to 
some  extent.  I.ut  llowers  seem  most  desired.  Men  in  hospitals 
lie;.'  for  pinks  and  look  after  the  distributors  with  hungry  eyes. 

Women  prefer  roses,  and  the  children  dutch  ui  anything  with 

color  and  sweetness. 

Then-  are  a-  in  1:1  v  stories  as  flowers  in  this  work.     In  one 

window  of  a  rear  tenejmeni  three  geraniums  bloom  and  show 

thrifty  growth,  which  owe  their  life  to  the  Care  Of  three  tots 
who  daily  take  them  to  walk  with  a  devotion  which  even 
the  street  Arabs  respect.  They  march  with  them  toTompldnj 
Square  and  sit  in  the  sun  till  the  pots  are  supposed  to  be 
Charged  With  it.      That  1 1 1 > •  •.  are  giving  themselves  also  a  bath 
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of  healing  and  health  does  not  suggest  itself  directly,  but  in- 
directly many  a  mother  has  learned  that,  if  plants  (roold 
thrive,  sun  aud  air  and  water  must  >><•  bad,  and  lias  in  degree 
at  least  applied  the  lesson  to  the  little  human  plant*  in  her 
keeping. 

In  the  general  distrilinthni  all  classes  are  cared  for.  From 
the  sick  child  in 
hospital  ward  or 
stifling  tenement- 
hi  >iise.  to  the  sew- 
ing-girl working 
through  the  long 
summer  days  on 
iieavy  woolen 
garments  that 
must  be  ready  for 

Um  Kail  and  Win- 
ter trade,  there  ia 
always  the  sorrow 
of  the  poor  anil 
the  bitter  want, 
that  is  so  often 
part   of  the    trage 

dy.    Not  till  one 

has  seen  how  pale 
faces  light,  and 
thin  hands  stretch 
eagerly  for  this  bit 
of  bright ti.s>  ;iini 
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comfort  can  theiv  ll,NMUr-  "■'  ""■  HU*a>    poob  >  uh.hukn  i  uumxo 

.  ,  ,.  Bom  BBOWIM   IM.ANW. 

be  much  realiza- 
tion of  what  the  Flower  Mission  really  does  and  what  it 
means  to  its  thousands  of  beneficiaries.  The  ]>oorcst  know  it 
best.  Then  is  a  grim  tenement -house  on  Roosevelt  Street 
where  a  pretty  child,  with  drunken  fath  r  and  hard-working 
patient  mother,  lay  dav  after  day  in  the  exhaustion  of  fever. 
Nothing  could  rouse  him,  and   the   mother  said  sorrowfully, 
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"He'll  go  the  way  of  all  the  rest,  an'  I'm  not  knowin'  but 
he'll  be  better  off." 

A  city  missionary  bearing  her  loiul  of  bloom  from  country 
fields  :md  meadows  brought  in  a  hunch  of  buttercups  and  laid 
thorn  in  the  wasted  little  hand,  which  (doted  upon  tliem  with 
Bnddea  energy.  The  dim  eyes  opened  wide,  and  the  dry  little 
lips  smiled  faintly  as  the  child  looked  at   the   pretty  yellow 

i-ore.     All  that    Mondax  lie  held  them  tight,  clasping  tl 
closer,  and   his  mother  tried    to   take  tln-m   and   put    them    in 
water.     When  he  fell  asleep  she  set  them  in  a  broken  COO  dose 
by  him,  and  he  reached  for   thern  as  soon  as  lie  awoke.     •  in 
Thared&y  the  mi  .    who  came    again   with    fresh  ones, 

found  tin- withered  stems  still  in  the  little  hand. 

"Sore  I'v  done  the  best  I  could."  said  the  mother,  "atf 
kep'  them  in  water  whenever  he'd  give  me  the  chance,  hut 
he  won't   hear  t"  'heii    hein*  anywhere  but  just  in  his  hand. 

They'll  be  the  makin4  of  him,  maybe,  an'  now  he's  wilUn1  to 

eat.  an'  I'm  thinkin',  please  God,  he'll  live  after  all." 

The  crippled  children  show  the  same  delight,  carrying  the 

flowers  to  bed  with  them,  and  watching  the  distributors  with 
eager  eyes.  Prisoners  in  the  jail,  men  and  women  alike, 
stretch  their  hands  through  the  bars  for  them,  and  there  is 
one  woman  whose  life,  to  the  deep  ama.'.emen!  61  everybody 
concerned,  has  altered  utterly  under  their  influence. 

It  is  "Long  Sal,"  well  known  to  the  "Hook''  as  thief, 
drunkard,  fighter,  and  general  disturber  of  the  peace;  a  pow- 
erful creature  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  with  muscles  of  a  man. 
w  ho  fought  and  bit  when  arrested,  and  had  left  her  mark  On 
many  a  policeman.     Over  and  over  again  she  had  t  to 

the  Island,  emerging  sometimes  to  a  period  of  hard  work 
which  she  knew  well  how  to  do,  and  then   relapsing  into  old 

ways. 

Into  the  Tombs  one  day   came  the  city   missionary    with 
some  tiny  bouquets,  a  sprig  of  geranium  and  a  bright  verb 
and  "Long  Sal"  looked  at  her  wistfully.     The  missionary  had 
not  meant  to  give  her  one.     Indeed  there  had  been  no  thought 
thai   she  would  do  anything  but  throw  them  aside  contempt- 
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nously.  Bat  "  Long  Sal "  eagerly  took  them  and  retreated  to 
her  cell,  from  which  issued  presently  a  call  for  the  matron. 
This  patient  and  much-«nduring  woman,  who  ap(>eared  in  due 
time,  looked  with  amazement  hardly  less  than  that  of  the 
missionary  at  the  new  expression  on  Sal's  blear-eyed,  sodden 
face. 

'"I  used  to  have  great  luck  with  slips  when  I  was  a  gal," 
said  "  Long  Sal."  "  Gimme  a  bottle  or  something  with  water 
in  it,  and  mor'n  likely  this  bit  o'  geranium  will  live." 

The  matron  brought  it  silently,  fearing  to  add  a  word,  and 
Sal  tended  her  geranium  with  devotion,  sending  it  out  regu- 
larly by  the  keeper  for  air  and  a  sunning.  It  prospered,  and  as 
it  grew  something  grew  with  it.  When  Sal's  day  of  release 
came  she  looked  at  the  three  new  leaves  on  her  slip  as  if  each 
one  were  a  talisman,  and  the  matron  said  to  her : 

"  When  you  are  settled,  Sal,  and  at  work  again,  I  will  give 
you  another  plant." 

Sal  was  silent,  but  as  she  walked  away  bearing  the  precious 
baby  geranium  she  cast  back  one  look  at  the  matron, — an  in- 
scrutable look  that  might  mean  a  fixed  intention  not  to  settle 
down  at  all,  or  a  dim  and  undefined  resolution  to  make  the 
plant  life  a  success  whatever  might  come  to  her  own. 

It  is  the  truest  things  that  carry  often  the  most  improbable 
sound  with  their  telling,  and  so  all  are  welcome  to  doubt  the 
tale.  But  it  stands  on  record  that  Sal,  though  yielding  now 
and  then  to  her  old  temptation  of  drink,  remained  faithful  to 
whatever  pledge  she  had  made  tho  geranium,  which  grows  still, 
a  great  plant,  every  leaf  cared  for  to  the  utmost  by  the  woman 
who  was  once  the  terror  of  the  Ward,  She  is  not  a  saint  even 
now,  but  she  is  no  longer  a  terror,  nor  is  she  alone  in  the  ex- 
perience which  bears  witness  to  what  power  dwells  in  beauty, 
and  how  even  what  looks  most  helpless  may  through  the  min- 
istry of  flowers  be  reached  in  ways  of  which  man  has  not  yet 
found  out  the  knowledge. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund  and  its  mission  are  no  less  important ; 
but  it  reaches  children  alone,  though  in  special  cases  infants 
with  their  mothers  are  allowed  to  share  its  benefits.     This 
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form  of  charity,  however,  is  rather  for  the  Seaside  Homes,  and 
one  or  two  places  where  small  Homes  have  been  opened  for 
those  who  need  the  country.  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  bum 
present  as  the  "Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund"  is  quite  apart  from 
these,  an « I  began,  like  the  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
in  the  thought  of  one  man. 

It  is  to  the  Rev.  "Willanl  Parsons,  t ho  in  a  little 

country  town  in  Pennsylvania,  that,  the  movement  owes  its 
birth.  Yet  true  to  th.it  curious  law  by  which  in  s| Kits  far  re- 
mote from  each  other  the  same  thought  makes  itself  felt,  a  wise 

woman  trhose  oame  is  aasociated  with  mnefa  of  the  bed  work 

done  in    Philadelphia,  at  the  Name  time  and  almost,  in  the 
way  declared  the  necessity  of  some  action  in  behalf  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  thxis  the  "country  Week  "  was  born. 

The  young  minister  .shared  the  stir;  perhaps  set  the  lirst 
waves  in  vibration.  At  any  rate  he  had  long  had  it  at  hi 
and  it  had  been  talked  over  with  a  woman  who  from  her  in- 
valid room  looked  out  upon  the  world  through  others'  eyes, 
but  with  an  insight  that  went  to  the  heart  of  all  possibilities 
for  help.  Her  word  meant  force  equivalent  to  that  of  a  dozen 
elders,  and  has  irig  told  all  his  heart  and  found  that,  his  thought 
was  sane  and  wise,  the  young  minister  went  home  and  preached 
to  his  flock  of  hard-working  Pennsylvania  farmers  a  sermon 
that  bore  more  fruit  than  even  his  wildest  wish  had  conceived 
as  possible. 

The  lirst  Inter  written  on  the  subject  deserves  record  here: 

Sherman.  Pknn  .  June  ;t    1877. 
Mt  Demi  Hhl  I..:  — 

Tli*  ball  Is  to  motion.  I  took  for  my  text  thin  tnei-niii-.  "  Imutnucti  a* 
ye  hnvi-  done  it  unl«  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  ami 
I  made  the  practical  bearing  of  my  words  the  bringing  out  into  our  home* 
of  sunn-  df  the  wolfs  and  outcast*  from  the  city.  Oue  man  stopped  on 
bis  way  borne  to  say  that  he  would  take  four.  In  another  house  tin  UJB 
is  a  rail  for  a  mother  and  baby,  and  so  on  through  the  town.  The  en- 
thusliiM"   mill   rrsjiimsr  uf  my   people   have   delimited    

Next  to  get  the  money  i  then  to  tall  the  children.    Must  not  two  weeks 
in  this   pure  mountiiiti  air  bo  fell   by  them  in  after   life?     It  seems   to 
that  they  are  all  but  here. 

Now  may  I  havo  the  introduction  you  promised  me  to  Dr.  Eggloston 
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I  stall   try  for  .1  |i«<a  over  tin-  road  tn  go  buck  and  forth  with  the  rti:! 

roynelf.  and  perhaps  I  can  arrange  with  mow  of  these  food  people  on  Hie 

way  to  bring  ub  a  ruinin    lunch  as  the  ttalu  cornea  along.     BOOM  good 

angel   whisper   it   in   the   cars  of  the  little  OBM.      Tell  tired   mother*  there 

is  life  for  tlnir  children  in  this  fresh  country  uir. 

Wii.i  uio  Pauqki 

The  name  was  an  ankm  outside  his  own   pa 

but  through    Dr.  Kggleston,   who  was  just    about    to   Sail    for 

Europe,  interest  was  aroosed.    The  Eric  Railroad  proved  that 

one  corporation  at  least  hail  a  -i.nl,  for  full  fares  were  reduced 
to  half  fares,  ami  halt"  to  ■  jiiait.-r.  ami  .1  puss  was  given  Mr 
Parsons,  ami  on  July  19th  the  lir.-a  group  (rent  out,  Mine 
Children,  mere  wraiths  of  what  wholesome  childhood  sir 
be,  were  there;  crippled,  in  consumption,  weak  from  whoop 
ing-cough,  each  one  stamped  b\  disease,  and  pinched  and  thin 
for  want  of  food.  There  was  doubt  as  to  how  they  could  bear 
the  journey,  hut  excitement  kept  them  up,  and  a  long  night's 

rest  made  them  ready  for  the  miracles  of  the  lirst  country  day. 

With  morning  they  swarmed  out  to  ••catch  raspberries" 
and  make  acquaintance  with  the  soil  in  general,  good  portions 
of  which  were  brought  in  on  clothes  and  hands.  They  proved 
perfectly  manageable,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  weeks  re 
turned  home  transformed  from  prematurely  old,  sad-eyed 
little  figures,  into  live  children,  weighted  down  with  (j 
and  crying  to  stay  longer.  Their  places  wen- taken  by  seven- 
en  new  ones,   received   this  time   without  anxiety,    for   the 

rk   was  now  Understood.     A  blue  ribbon  how  was  ci. 
as  the  badge,  and  the  group  who  next  went  out  were  all  suf- 
lerers  with  a  dozen  ailments. 

The  diary  of  that  summer's  work  is  full  of  pathos  and   no 
less  full  of  absurdity.     The  sixty  who     bate  EJbod   pro- 

vided for  them  did  so  at  a  total  cost  of  (187.69.  But  it  was 
far  easier  at  first  to  get  the  money  than  to  get  the  children. 

Often  the  little  thing  was  a  bread  n  inner,  and  the  widowed 

mother  —  perhaps  an  invalid  hei-sclf  —  did  not  know  how  to 
span!  the  stun  brought  in.  Son  n 'times,  too.  the  childish  hands 
did  the  housework  and  •'minded  baby  "  while  the  mother  went 
out  to  day's  work;  and  sometimes  there  was  .lark  suspicion  of 
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motives,  ami  parents  nodded  significantly  as  they  said  to  one 

allot: 

••  I'll  not  be  lettin'  my  children  be  kidnapped  away,  and  me, 
maybe,  never  settin'  eyes  on  'em  again." 

Por  the  most  part  there  was  at  last  full  recognition  of  the 
good  involved.  Often  the  children  made  friends  for  life,  and 
adoption  resulted  in  some  cases.  For  all,  tin-  same  experience 
was  certain ;  a  fortnight  of  bliss  and  revelation,  and  a  return 
loaded  down  with  strange  packages  of  everything  that  could  be 

ied. 

The  nnplea-sant  side  was  chiefly  the  burning  of  straw  and 

I  ling  of  ticks.  Some  of  the  children  hud  never  slept  in  a 
bed,  and  all  required  to  be  taught  what  daily  washing  meant 
and  nil  tlit-  first  |>rinri|ilrs  of  cleanliness. 

Very  soon  it  became  evident  that  working  girls  needed  help 
almost  as  seriously,  hut  many  objections  arose.  Children  could 
1m<  disciplined  and  taught  much  even  in  a  week's  stay,  but 
growing  girls,  |K>rt,  very  probably,  self-sufficient  and  aggres- 
sive, were  B  very  different  matter.  One  resolute  woman  who 
had  announced  that  she  would  tie  her  own  children  to  a  tree  if 
need  be,  rather  than  reject  the  waif  u  ho  needed  her  home,  de- 
cided to  take  in  the  girls  and  .sex-  what  would  come  of  it.  They 
v,  ere  to  pay  what  they  could,  and  the  rate  was  lixed  at  two  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Six  girls  COme  tor  a  fortnight,  and  never  did  dollars  of  their 
cn-ning  produce  such  rich  results.  So  far  from  being  aggres- 
sive, they  were  gentle,  timid,  over-worked  creatures,  requiring 
constant  assurance  to  make  them  willing  to  take  all  intended 
for  them.  Other  doors  wen-  opened  lit  once.  It  was  found 
that  three  dollars  a  week  for  board  and  washing  still  left  a 
margin  of  profit  (Of  (heir  entertainers. 

To-day,  shop-girls  and  working-girls  of  every  order  are  pro- 
tided  lor,  and  also  young  mothers  worn  with  care,  and  work 
ing-women  in  all  occupations.  Mr.  Parsons  has  for  years  had 
lull  charge  of  what  is  generally  known  as  "The  Tribune  Fresh 
Air  Fund."  but  mans  papers  aid  in  the  same  work,  recognizing 
him  as  leader.     It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  bint  of  its 
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wide-reaching  beneficence ;  but  a  typical  case  must  find  room 
hen-,  as  the  strongest  illustration  of  what  possibilities  lie  in  the 
work,  which  is  far  more  in  the  line  of  the  self-protection  of 
society  than  a  charity. 

Long  ago  in  a  dull  old  street,  making  part  of  an  equally 
dull  and  colorless  part  of  old  New  York,  a  very  solitary  child 
extracted  such  amusement  from  life  as  forty  feet  of  hack  yard 
could  afford.  He  sat  in  his  small  rocking-chair  and  listened  to 
the  talk  about  him,  growing u  little  paler,  a  little  more  uncanny 
all  the  time,  till  one  day  a  country  cousin  appeared,  and,  horri- 
fied that  anything  so  old  and  weazened  could  call  itself  a  boy, 
begged  that  he  might  go  home  with  her. 

There  was  infinite  objection,  but  her  point  was  finally  car- 
ried, and  the  child  found  himself  suddenly  in  a  country  village, 
a  great  garden  about  the  house,  a  family  dog  and  cat,  a  cow, 
an  old  horse,  and  all  the  belongings  of  village  life.  Old-fash- 
Booed  flowers  were  all  about,  and  the  old-fashioned  boy  sat 
down  in  the  garden  path  by  a  l>ed  of  spice  pinks  and  looked 
at  them,  his  hands  folded,  and  a  species  of  adoration  on  his  face. 

"  Pick  some,"  said  the  cousin.  u  Pick  as  many  as  you  want." 

"  Piek  them  ! "  repeated  the  old-fashioned  boy.  I'm  afraid 
to.    Ain't  they  God's!" 

An  hour  later  the  seven  years'  crust  had  broken  once  for 
all,  and  the  child  who  had  to  be  put  to  bed  exhausted  from  his 
scrambles  through  ami  over  every  unaccustomed  tiling  began 
to  live  his  first  day  of  real  child  life.  When  the  time  came  for 
his  return,  he  begged  with  such  passion  of  eagerness,  such 
si' it  ins  of  sobs  and  cries,  for  longer  stay,  that  the  unwilling 
aunt  and  grandmother  left  him  there,  and,  finding  the  transfor- 
mation when  be  did  return  beyond  either  mod  prehension  or 

management,  sent  him  back  to  the  life  he  craved. 

To-day  he  holds  high  rank  among  American  painters, 
though  only  Heaven  knows  how  the  possibility Oi  such  devel- 
opment found  place  in  this  strange  offshoot  of  a  Philistine  race. 
Hut  he  counts  his  own  birthday  from  the  hour  when  the  first 
sense  of  sky  and  grass  and  flowers  dawned  upon  him,  and  ho 
looked  upon  the  garden  that  he  thought  truly  God  had  planted. 


-    CHAPTER    XV. 


A  DAY  IN  A  FREE  DISPENSARY— BELIEVING  THE  SUFFERING 
POOR—  MISSIONARY  Nl'RSES  AND  THEIR  WORK- A  TOI  OH- 
INU  STORY. 

From  Hud-Carry  iug  to  Aldermen —  livening  the  Whole  Lump  —  £  Great 
Charity  —  Filthy  but  Thrifty  —  A  Day  at  the  Eastern  Dispensary  — 
Diseases  Springing  Grain  WuA  ■\<"'-  I'runtiou —  A  Serious  Crowd— Sift- 
ing out  Impostor* —  The  Children's  Doctor —  Forlorn  Facet —  A  Doomed 
Family— A  Seem-  mi  the  Stairs — Young  Roughs  and  WoOMD  with 
Blurkcned  Eyes — A  Labor  of  Love — Dread  of  Hospitals — "The]  Cut 
You  Open  Before  the  PimUl  is  out  of  Your  Body"  —  The  Black  Bot- 
tle—  Sewing  up  a  Body  anil  Milking  a  Gml  I'm ikfl  in  the  Si-um  —  A 
Missionary  Nurse  —  A  Tale  of  Destitution,  Sickness,  aud  Death  — A 
Pathetlo  Appeal  —  A  Starving    Family — Just  in   Time  —  Heartbroken 

—  A  Fight  with  Death  —  "Work    is   all  1   Want"—  A  Merciful  Release 

—  Affecting  Scenes  — A  ('(•inwle**  Vigil. 

IN  the  lower  wards  of  the  city  is  ooncontrati.il  tin-  strange 
foreign  life  that  gives  Efew  York  it*  title  of  "cosmopoli- 
tan." One  might  even  say  tli:it  these  streets  with  their  always 
flowing  tide  of  humanity,  a  procession  never  ending  and  never 
ceasing  its  march,  was  simply  the  cout intuition  of  that  begin 
in  the  middle  ttgi-s,  of  which  Mi. -helot  says  that,  they  presented 
the  spi-i  f.n -h-  only  of  a  vast  funeral  pile,  on  which  mounted 
successively  Jew,  Saracen,  Catholic,  and  Protestant. 

We  do  not  hum  the  people,  but  wc  do  stifle  and  poison 
them  in  the  tenement-houses  whi<  h  are  I  he  disgrace  of  the  city. 
In  the  old  days  —  say  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  these  streets 
were  quiet  shaded  places  filled  with  the  homes  of  the  well-to- 
do.  First  came  the  Irish,  and  the  Americans  fled  before  them. 
Presently  the  new-comers  vacated  the  tenement  houses  for  U-t 
ter  quarters  a  little  farther  up,  and  as  they  left  hod-carrying 
and  kindred  employments,  and  developed  into  the  rulers  of  the 
city,  they  ascended  still  farther,  till  now  Fifth  Avenue  knows 
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them,  and  many  another  street  into  which  money  has  carried 
them.  Later  ciimu  the  Italians  to  (ill  the  emptying  places, 
while  the  German  Jews  crowded  the  strceis  farther  do 
Now  they  too  are  moving  on,  forced  out  hy  the  swarm  of 
Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Russian  Jews.  Tiny  fill  whole  stn 
as  well  as  the  schools  which  0008  had  a  monopoly  of  the  (ier- 
man  element,  and  the  old  .New  Yorker  occasionally  wonders 
where  the  American  is  to  go. 

Cosmopolitan  the  city  certainly  is,  since  it.  is  the  first  Irish 
and  the  third  German  city  in  the  world.  But  one  soon  discov- 
ers that  even  under  its  most  foreign  aspect  these  new  arrivals 
grouped  in  picturesque  confusion  arc  not  bj  an;,  means  the 
when  at.  home.  Already  the  new  Icavm  has  liegnn  to  • 
work.  The  races  have  not  yet  blended,  hut  the  men  preseno 
and  contact  of  all  these  dissimilar  atoms  results  in  an  amalgam 
which  is  itself  American.  London  is  an  enormous  aggregation 
of  little  villages.  New  Fork  —  even  when  one  sees  that  each 
nationality  has  its  own  distinct  place  — is  yet  one,  since  every 
ballot  cast  in  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  ballot-boxes  open  on 
election  day  finds  its  way  at  last  to  one  center,  typical  of  the 
real  union  Underlying  all  differences. 

The  terror  often  expressed  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  is,  to  one  who  has  watched  them 
closely,  a  very  unfounded  one.  No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  physicians  of  the  great  charity  known  as  fhft  Ettfetn  Dh 

pensary,  which  evei-\    year  treat-,   over   tin. 'haritv    patients, 

mostly  foreigners  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  medical  advice 
or  needed  medicine.  The  point  in  regard  to  which  fear  is  quite 
legitimate  is  the  filth  in  which  they  live,  and  the  fact  that  in 
such  filth  contagion  is  inevitable.  Aside  from  this  they  are  far 
above  the  Irish  in  two  cardinal  virtues,  thrift  and  abstemious 
ness.  These  virtues  soon  put  them  on  their  feet,  and  make 
them  in  time  property-owners  and  employers. 

Why  have  they  come?  Because  political  persecution  drove 
them  from  home.  They  were  a  friendless  people  before  they 
came.  They  were  not  wanted  there,  and  they  are  not  wanted 
here;  and  yet  they  are  here,  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  fashion 
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as  we  may.  They  are  the  most  destitute  people  in  the  United 
States,  for  many  of  them  tted  from  home  leaving  every  posses- 
sion  behind,  and  landed  on  free  soil  paupers  in  everything  luit 
determination  to  work  and  earn.  They  land  at  Castle  Garden, 
sick  from  coiilitn-in^nt  and  dreadful  crowding  at  sea,  without 
money  and  without  friends,  and  are  directed  to  that  quarter  of 
the  city  that  has  become  almost  the  exclusive  property  of  their 
Countrymen.  They  are  hardly  ever  chronic  charity-seekers. 
Tln-ii  rtiiMniMM  come  from  want  and  privation,  —  very  seldom 
from  cxi'i  <s;  iind  whoever  looks  into  their  patient  faces  sees  a 
type  that  under  favorable  conditions  will  do  good  service  to 
the  Republic. 

What  is  .1  day  at  the  great  Eastern  Dispensary  like?  We 
will  tain  Saturday,  since  it  is  The  Hebrew  holiday,  and  all  the 
mothers  who  have  been  too  busy  through  the  week  to  pay 
much  attention  to  their  children's  ailments  wash  and  comb 
them  now,  and  make  part  of  the  long  procession  climbing  the 
stairs  of  the  old  armory  which  has  for  many  years  served  as 
dispensary,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  old  Essex  Street 
Market. 

All  the  way  down  Grand  Street  from  the  Bowery  it  is  a 
German  city  that  we  are  in,  till,  as  I  .■ '\  Street  is  neared,  the 
names  change  somewhat,  and  over  the  little  shops  one  sees 
Hebrew  signs  and  other  tongues  no  less  bewildering.  Hardly 
an  American  is  visible,  save  a  stray  visitor  it  may  be,  or  some 
one  hurrying  through  on  business.  The  current  at  Essex 
Street  sets  toward  the  Dispensary.  One  has  only  to  follow, 
and  in  a  moment,  as  the  corner  is  turned,  one  sees  the  long 
flight  of  stairs  and  becomes  one  of  the  climbing  crowd. 

A  t  t  lie  top  of  the  stairs  a  door  opens  into  a  largo  room  in 
which  are  many  benches,  all  of  different  colors.  This  is  the 
first  mystery,  soon  made  plain.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
is  a  railed -off  corner. —  the  distributing  bureau;  and  before  the 
physician  in  charge  is  a  long  pad  of  tickets,  of  the  same  colors 
as  the  benches.  The  managing  physician  smiles  as  he  antici- 
pates our  question  —  Why  these  many -colored  tickets  and 
benches  ? 
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"Generally  but  one  ticket  is  given  in  (in  ordinary  dispen- 
sary,"  he  says.  "It  gets  dirty  or  torn,  and  there  is  also  the 
danger  of  some  infectious  disease  being  communicated  by  it. 

Now  we  give  fresh  tickets  at  every  viMt.  ami.  as  most  of  the 
patients  cannot  read,  the  tickets  lire  colored  like  the  benches,  so 
that  patients   know   just 

where  to  go  and  wait 
t  heir  turn.  All  these 
doors  opening  from  tin's 
receiving-room  lead  into 
the  rooms  where  each 
s|x-i'i;ilty  is  treated,  for 
example,  this  red  ticket  ie 
surgical,  and  the  patient 
goes    and    sits    00    I    red 

bendi  tin  ha  hears  the  lit- 
tle bell  from  within  which 

is  the  signal  to  tell  him 
his  turn  has  come.  Bine 
is   medical;    yellow,   eye 


?*  *- 1 


5*^ 


£- 


or 


rt.» 


and   ear; 


gray, 


diseases 


of  women  and  children  ; 
green,  dental.  The  white 
tickets  —  one  with  letters 
printed  in  blue  and  the  ' 
other  in  red  ink  —  indi- 
cate the  morning  medical 
and  surgical  treatment. 
They  are  all  numbered, 
'."ii  see,  and  thus  form 
a  register  of  the  number  of  cases  daily,  and  their  character. 
Now  the  different  rooms  iti  turn  can  be  visited,  ami  an  idea  of 
the  whole  got  in  this  way." 

It  was  hard  to  leave  the  coiner  from  which  observations 
could  bo  taken  at  this  first  point  of  all.  The  great  room  had 
already  over  a  hundred  in  waiting,  Chiefly  mothers  with  babies 
or  little  children,  but  all  ages  wore  there  also,  and  all  degrees 
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of  forlornness.  All  languages  were  heard,  but  the  German 
preponderated,  as  all  spoke  it  with  more  or  less  fluency.  Many 
of  them  OOnld  not  understand  why  lliey  DOuId  not  bfi  treated  at 

once.  bul  iln\    \cd  on  at  last,  accept!  nir  the  testimony  of 

some  one  more  familiar  with  the.  routine,  formerly  all  medi- 
cine v,  as  free,  and  if  a  patient  did  not  like  it  he  broke  his  bottle 
and  came  back  for  another  kind. 

With  the  attempt  to  make  the  institution  self-supporting, 

this  ended.    Freemedkdneu  still  given  to  those  who  cannot 

pay,  but,  recognizing  the  pauperizing  tendency  of  the  free 
system  for  all,  a  fee  of  ten  cents  is  now  charged  for  those  who 
can  pay.  The  Irish  complain  It  mil  1  \  of  this  arrangement  and 
demand  free  treatment,  hut  the  majority  of  the  Hebrews  pay 
without  question.  Where  they  say  they  cannot,  they  receive 
medicine  free  on  the  lirst  application,  and  their  names  are  sent 
to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  Association,  or  to  that  for 
••  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  for  investigation.  The 
result  of  this  is  reported  back  to  the  Disjxmsary.  Thus  all 
applicants  get  immediate  treatment,  impostors  are  rifted  out, 
and  the  deserving  poor  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  benevo- 
lent at  the  time  they  most  need  it. 

Let  us  follow  a  patient  with  a  blue  ticket  into  the  medico! 
room.  Our  way  lies  past  the  drug  department,  before  the 
Window  of  which  a  crowd  is  already  gathered.  It  is  a  motley 
one,  stolid  or  eager,  as  national  temperament  compels.  Weary 
mothers  with  sick  and  wailiiiL'  babies  in   their  arms;  women 

with  bandaged  heads  and  men  with  arms  in  slings;  children 

sent  by  sick  fathers  and  mothers  at  home  for  needed  medii 
On  most  of  them  is  the  unmistakable  look  that  tells  of  patient 
Buffering  and  half-starved  lives.  There  is  the  Irishwoman 
reai I \  I'm- instant  assault  on  the  clerk  if  he  fails  to  give  full 
measure,  and  her  brother  countryman  swearing  that  the  city 
lets  its  doctor  charge  ten  cents  for  a  prescription  "whin  it's  a 
free  country  an'  if  all  had  their  rights  charges  would  go  down 
in  a  minute."  The  Italians  eye  them  disdainfully  and  pay 
their  inonev  v,  it h  dignity,  and  the  sad  c\  ed  Russian  Jews  give 
no  token  of  what  the  inward  comment  may  be.     Reticence  has 
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grown  with  every  century  of  oppression  and  even  freedom  does 

nol  break  tlie  spell, 

There  is  nothing  in  tin-  iii.'i]ic;t I  room  hut  a  table  at  which 
sit  two  physicians;  two  or  three  chain,  and  a  few  instruments 

near  the  waahstand.    Before  one  of  the  yoan&  eager-looking 

men  is  a  large  open    hook,  and  tin-    hesitating  mother   who  has 

just  entered  with  her  babe  looks  at  it  apprehensively.    It  is  the 
register  of  cases,  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  be  a  history  of 

■  -.,■■  in,.-.  Tin-  questions  include  name.  hit.  hirthpluee,  nation- 
ality, and  disease,  with  inemorunda.  as  I"  treatment. 

The  a.p|ili<-a.nts  are  in  all  degrees  of  trepidation.  Now  and 
then  a  young  girl  may  laugh  as  she  answers  the  queries,  but  for 
the  must  part  there  is  seriousness  painful  to  witness.  The  chief 
difficulty  appears  to  be  lunm  hial  trmihles.  Often  it  is  a  touch 
of  pneumonia,  or  influenza;  most  often  dyspepsia,  bom  of 
insufficient  and  improper  food.  The  keen-eyed  young  doctor 
like  all  dispensary  physicians,  gained  the  power  of  almost 
instant  diagnosis,  and  it  will  do  him  admirable  Barrios  when 
he  forsakes  this  training-school  for  general  practice.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  e.\|N-rien«-e  so  valuable  and  so  much  sought 
after  that  admission  is  now  on  formal  and  rigid  examination, 
and  the  position  is  no  longer  unpaid  as  formerly,  but  a  salaried 

one. 

There  is  no  time  to  hear  the  stories  many  would   tell. 

These    come     later    when    the    visiting    pliv-.:.i.in  .    make     ;  i 
rounds.     On,  without  words  what  some  of  them  must 

!«-.  but  now  and  then  there  is  a  [muse  as  some  specially  sad 
case  presents  itself,  and  the  young  doctor's  eyes  look  pitifully 
at  the  forlorn  faces.  I'.ut  the  bench  is  full  of  waiting  patients, 
and  we  must   pass  on  to  the  surgical   room. 

It  i-,  only  slight  operations  that  are  performed  here,  all 
Severer  ones  going  to  the  hospitals.  Everything  is  done  with 
antiseptic  methods;  bandages,  instruments,  all  that  must  be 
used,  are  treated  in  this  way.  and  ;it  the  same  time  everything 
is  done  to  cause  as  little  pain  as  |x>ssible.  Chloroform  is 
administered  if  necessary,  ami  cocaine  applied  freely  to  lesser 
hurts.     Young    roughs  come  in  to  have  a  cut  from  knuckles 
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sewed  up,  or  a  had  bruise  dressed.  Women  whoso  husbands 
have  beaten  them  or  given  a  black  eye  are  hero,  ami  all  h 
of  accidental  injuries.  The  work  is  of  the  swiftest.  There  is 
little  outcry,  and  the  oases  succeed  each  other  with  Iwwildering 
rapidity.  All  are  entered  in  the  register,  as  in  the  other  rooms, 
and  nearly  all  thank  the  doctors  as  they  go  out. 

~— ,         The    children's    room    is 

just   across,  and   to  reach  it 
t  must   once   more    go 

tbvoagb  the  motley   throng 

in  the  general  waiting-room. 

By    tliis    time    it    is    fairly 

swarming;  the  air  is  some- 
thing inexpressible,  though 
windows  are  opO  all  al»out» 
In  the  children's  little  room, 
K  a  dark-eyed  physician 
with  the  gentlest  tA  faces  is 
sitting,  a  row  of  babies  of  all 
ages  and  types  is  in  waiting: 
Each  mother,  or  sometimes 
father,  for  those  Hebrew  lath- 
er- are  like  mothers  with 
their    little    ones,    is    told    tO 

loosen  ail  the  clothing  so  that 

a  thorough  examination  can 
Ik?  made.  Often  it  is  only 
some  lung  or  chest  trouble, 
or  more  often  general  debfli  ty 
from  wrong  feeding.  Boxes, 
rashes,  and  so  forth,  arc  sent  into  the  room  for  skin  diseases. 
Sometimes  the  babies  cry.  Oftener  they  look  with  pleased 
eyes  at  the  kind  faces,  and  sometimes  they  break  into  little 
gurgles  and  coos  of  applause.  Hut  they  are  sail  ■■yd  little 
things,  most  of  them,  and  take  life  very  seriously,  and  often 
there  is  the  frightened  look  that  tells  of  neglect  and  frequent 
blows. 
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TbOPO  are  shrieks  from  the  dental  room  as  we  pass  out,  but 
they  are  mingled  With  a  laugh,  so  that  ouc  knows  BO  tng 
is  going  on.  The  tragedy  is  nearer.  On  the  stairs,  (raiting 
for  breath  to  come,  sits  a  little  woman,  with  toft,  dark  I 
and  the  look  of  a  hunted  animal.  By  her  is  a  man,  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  sombre  black  eyes  burning  in  his  pale  f.n-e. 
The  woman  nods  to 
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the  doctor  as  she 
enters  his  room, 
but  she  cannot 
speak  for  the  DO 
menU  and  the  man 
looks  at  him  dumb- 
ly, every  feature 
worn    with    pain. 

A      Child       presses 

against  him  with 
eyes  like  his  own. 
The  doctor  stops 
for  a  moment,  talks 
with  husband  an. I 
wife    in     German, 

ami     bldfl    the    man 

bare  his  back.  Ap- 
plying the  stetln> 
scope  he  listens 
_*n  I  en  l  ly  to  the 
patient's  breathing. 
then  turns  awa\ 

"  There  is  little  to  be  done,"  he  says.  "  1  Ie  is  nearly  gone 
in  Consumption,  but  he  does  not  know  it  and  I  shall  not  tell 
him;  bis  wife  has  asthma,  U  nroU  M  every  one  of  the  foul 
children.  They  are  hard  workers,  hut.  down  with  sickness  half 
the  time,  and  then  they  half  starve,  for  they  tell  no  one  of 
their  condition  till  extremity  is  reached.  The  patience  of 
these  people  has  something  terrible  in  it." 

This  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  work  among  this  order  of  the 
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poor,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sef-  1 1  ■■•  bangs  that  grows  slowly  in 
t  hem  as  the  certainty  of  a  living  and  freedom  from  oppression 
l»ecome  confirmed.  Their  children  will  take  on  the  spirit 
of  the  new  life,  and  thttt  the  'its  trill  have  its  return  for 
My  expenditure  of  money  in  general  care. 

The  perfecting  of  the  dispensary  system  means  a  great  de- 
crease   in    the    numbers   who    need    hospital    treatment,    and 

it  is  the  hope 
of    all    who 
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understand 
the  vital  na- 
ture of  the 
work  done 
that  the 
forty  or 
more  now  in 
■  i  s  t  e  n  e  e 
will  all  be- 
en in  <•  self- 
supporting, 
at  least  in 
great  de: 
Prescribing 
at  the  Dis- 
pensary  itself 
is  but  the 

smallest  part  of  the  work  «lone.  Visiting  physicians  make 
a  daily  round  among  patients,  and  thus  have  extended 
opportunity  for  detecting  contagions  diseases  in  their  early 
staires,  and  by  taking  prompt  measures  they  prevent  the 
spread  of  BUofa  dtflOMSfl  thTOBghOOt  the  city. 

As  illustration,  a  patient  who  applied  at  the  Dispensary  for 
rclii'f  was  found  to  bn  uutferint:  from  scarlet  fever.  He  was 
isolated  from  the  other  patients,  and  notice  was  given  to 
the  Hoard  of  Health  lie  was  removed  to  his  home  and  placed 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  Dispensary's  Visiting  physicians,  who  at- 
tendee"! him  constantly  till    be   was  well.     This  man   lived  in 
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a  crowded  tenement,  and  in  common  with  its  other  occupants 
he  earned  a  living  by  working  with  a  sewing-machine.  The 
Board  of  Health  exerted  its  authority,  fumigated  and  disin- 
fected the  house  and  all  clothing  made  or  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  prevented  further  similar  work  in  the  building  till 

all  dancer  was  past. 

t*  •  .        \i      \  '  I    ISi  '"'■ 

It  is  easy  to  see  the 

extent  to  which  this 

dangerous     disease 

might  have  spread 

but  for  its  prompt 

discovery. 

In  direct  connec- 
tion with  general 
dispensary  work 
one  finds  the  mis- 
sionary nurses,  as 
cheery,  bright-faced 
a  set  of  woman  M 
the  city  holds, 
They  must  he 
strong,  for  with 
them  it  is  not  a 
question  of  many 
working  hours,  hut 
how  much  endur- 
ance for  constant 
work  of  the  moil 
trying  nature  with. 
most  often,  not   more  than  five  hours'  sleep  in  the  twenty-four. 

As  to  their  duties,  they  are  of  all  onlers.  First  comes  the 
attempt  to  make  tin-  patient  go  to  u  g-ood  hospital,  very  often 
unsuccessful  because  the  |>oor  have  n  terror  of  all  hospitals. 
Even  a  rheumatic  or  partially  paralyzeil  patient,  who  must 
necessarih  l»-  nculected.  since  friends&ltd  n-lat  i'.  M  AN  lighting 
for  a  living,  will  refuse  olistinateh  A  ilressiuuker  who  ha<i 
become  helpless  from  inflammatory  rheumatism  said  : 
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"  I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  die  here  at  home  when  the  time 
comes  than  at  the  hospital,  where  they  cut  you  open  before  the 
breath  is  fairly  out  of  your  body.  That's  the  way  a  friend  of 
mine  was  served  last  year  —  just  cut  right  up.  Her  folks 
didn't  know  no  better  than  let  her  he  took  there,  and  after  her 
death,  which  I  suppose  was  helped  along  by  the  black  bottle. 
tin  in  doctors,  without  asking  leave  <>f  nobody,  just  slashed  away 
at  tin-  poor  thing,  ami  then  they  botched  her  up  again,  and 
made  a  great  pinker  in  the  seam,  such  as  I  wouldn't  allow 
a  little  'pi entire  girl  to  make." 

When  the  nurse  encounters  such  opposition  as  this  she  has 
simply  to  do  the  next  best  thing;  and  tins  is  the  comment 
of  one  of  them  on  the  question,  "  What  are  the  duties  of  a  mis- 
sionary nam 

"Duties  I  Well,  besides  giving  medicine  and  sticking  on 
plasters  and  taking  temperatures,  I  sometimes  have  to  cook 
and  wash  and  scrub  and  beg.  Scarcely  si  day  passes  thai  I  don't 
boil  gruel  and  broil  chops  Cor  nek  people,  and  often  I  have  to 
roll  up  my  sleeves  and  wash  dishes  or  scrub  the  Boor.  Then  I 
may  have  to  go  to  some  depository  where  benevolent  |H'rsons 
I  end  contributions,  and  present  ;i  petition  for  sheets  or  blankets, 
hatever  else  iu  needed  among  my  patients,  whom  I  some- 
times find  lying  on  piles  of  rags. 

"My  salary;  Forty  dollars  the  first  month  —  the  month 
of  probation,  and  afterwards  fifty  dollars  a  month.  If  yon 
were  to  go  the  rounds  with  me  some  day,  I  think  you  would 
say  I  earn  it.  Take  to-day.  I  have  this  case  of  rheumatism  I 
mentioned ;  and  a  consumptive  patient  whose  eyes  I  expect  to 
close  to-night  and  1  have  promised  to  be  with  her  at  the  last. 
Then  I  have  a  cancer  to  dress,  a  bone  felon  to  poultice, 
several  eases  of  malaria  to  look  after,  for  they  need  i|iiinine 
every  hour  in  the  day  and  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  it  by  them- 
selves ;  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases. 

"Do  I  have  contagious  diseases  among  my  patients? 
Sometimes,  but  one  thing  I  haven't.  There  is  not  a  case  of 
bypoohondrfa  in  my  care.  It  is  the  up-town  nurses  who  have 
to  deal  with  that  kind  of  thing.     My  patients  haven't  any  time 
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1  it.     la  there  a  moral  tucked  away  in  that  statement?     My 
opinion  is  that  there  is  and  a  strong  one." 

Into  the  Dispensary  came  one  day  a  tall  man,  gra 
and  with  a  face  where  sharp  experience  had  graven  deep  lines 
far  removed  from  the  wrinkles  of  old  age  whose  type  is  most 
often  seen  there.  Patient,  intelligent  eyes  looked  out  under  the 
heavy  brows,  j'et  eyes  that  could  flash  at  will,  and  everything 
indicated  fallen  fortunes,  as  to  which  their  owner  would  always 
keep  his  own  counsel. 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  head  physician.  It  was 
plain  there  was  something  to  be  asked,  but  evidently  ho  was 
measuring  the  doctor  before  stating  his  case.  Ho  had  come 
and  gone  there  for  a  fortnight,  describing  a  case  and  taking 
the  medicine  for  a  crippled  child  who  ho  said  could  not  come. 
He  declined  a  visit  from  the  visiting  physicians,  and  the  ail- 
ment was  so  simple  that  they  did  not  press  the  matter.  On  this 
day  In-  hail  conn-  late,  and  lingered  till  he  saw  the  head  physi 
cian  take  his  hat.  Then  he  quickly  followed  him,  and,  when 
they  were  outside  the  door,  said : 

"  Doctor,  I  cannot  have  the  others,  but  I  implore  you  to 
come  with  me  for  a  minute.     It  will  not  take  you  more." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  the  visiting  physician?"  the  doctor 
began,  but  stopped  as  he  saw  the  man's  imploring  eyes,  and  felt 
something  more  than  ordinary  need.  The  man  gave  one  grate- 
ful look  as  the  doctor  followed,  then  walked  on  swiftly  to  a 
street  but  a  little  distance  away,  and  turning  the  corner  went 
up  the  stairs  of  one  of  the  better  order  of  tenement-houses.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  he  paused. 

"  I  have  no  fee,"  he  said.  "  There  is  nothing  left  to  give, 
but  I  will  work  it  out  if  any  work  can  bo  found." 

lb:  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke  and  held  it  open  for  the 
doctor,  who  entered  and  looked  around  in  dismay.  Save  for 
the  bed,  one  chair,  and  a  kerosene  lamp  over  which  the  BUI 
had  evidently  been  cooking  something,  the  room  was  absolutely 
bare.  On  the  bed  lay  the  emaciated  form  of  a  woman,  the 
skin  drawn  tightly  over  the  cheek-hones,  and  the  face  ghastly 
with  suffering.     IJy  her  side  lay  I  he  crippled  child,  with  glassy 
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eves,  and  the  xinw  pinched,  drawn  look.    The  doctor  bent  or« 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  ti.-nclv  exclaimed, 

"  They  are  starving,  man !  What  do  you  mean  by  leaving 
them  to  difl  like  this?     Are  you  mad 

"II  _'nl  fin- work  ami  there  was  no  work  for  me," 

said  the  man  in  heart-broken  rones.  ■  I  have  pawned  all  there 
was  to  pawn  till  there  is  nothing  left.  My  wife  and  child 
are  dying.  I  know,  and  I  must  live  till  they  are  dead.  The 
rest  will  be  easy  enough." 

The  doctor  descended  the  stairs  and  came  hack  in  great 
leaps  bearing  restoratives  and  a  can  of  milk  be  had  snatched 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  dispensary  patients  met  at  the 
foot  of  the  second  flight.  The  child's  teeth  were  clenched,  but 
after  the  first  spoonful  had  l*-en  forced  between  them  she  drank 
freely.  The  mother  was  more  difficult  to  rouse,  but  soon  she 
too  had  taken  enough  medicine  and  food  to  lose  the  deathlike 
look,  and  then  the  doctor  wrote  a  line  or  two  and  handed  them 
to  the  man. 

■  Go  round  to  the  Dispensary,"  he  said,  "  and  give  this  to 
Dr.  K..  and  then  come  back  and  tell  me  what  this  means.  They 
■tost  both  go  to  hospital." 

A  faint  cry  came  from  the  woman,  who  in  a  weak,  almost 
inaudible  voice,  exclaimed, 

••  Oh,  not  that !  Let  us  all  die  if  we  most,  but  here  to- 
gether, not  there.     I  will  not  be  taken  away." 

-  You  shall  not  be  without  your  own  consent,"  said  the  doc- 
tor soothingly,  and  then  waited  quietly  till  the  man  returned 
bringing  the  wine  for  which  he  hat!  been  sent.  1 1  wa*  i  m{«o*>ible 
to  move  her  till  she  was  stronger,  for  any  attempt  might  end 
the  feeble  life.  To  provide  actual  necessaries  and  leave  her  in 
the  hands  of  a  missionary  nurse  was  the  only  course,  but  the 
father  protested  that  no  one  must  come,  and  that  be  would  do 
it  all.  He  staggered  from  weakness  even  as  he  protested,  and 
the  doctor,  who  tiad  diagnosed  his  case  as  of  the  same  order, 
caught  him  as  he  fell  forward.  The  nurse  arrived  while  he 
was  still  unconscious,  and  sped  away  again  to  the  Dispensary  to 
get  necessary  supplies.    A  cot  was  brought  and  set  up.  and  the 
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haggard  creature  bud  upon  it,  and  plied  with  food 

tives,  till  at  las)  strength  mum  backhand  then  the  foil  story 

was  told. 

Hi'  was  mii  Italian  ivfu  inner companion  of  Garibaldi; 

a  man  of  highest  culture  who  hail  married  an  English  wife,  ami 

who  came  to  America  in  hope  oi  bo day  retnraii 

with  better  1'i'i'tn in-;.  \  line  linguist,  la-  Ii;kI  taught  langO! 
successfully  till  an  0] it-ration.  nBClCWjitttod  by  smie  e;ui  -eroiis 
growth  on  the  tongue,  had  ended  tin-..  Then  lie  had  tried 
many  things.--  for  now-  of  which  he  hail  niui'h  fitness,  hoping 
always  that  he  might  Obtain  a  position  with  si  line  publishing 
firm  where   his  perfect   command   of   English  would    make  his 

other  tongues  more  available.  Such  place  h;nl  been  promised 
and  then  failed,  and  he  had  d«m<  mid  jobs  on  the  dorks, 
shoveled  Coal,  answered   countless  advertisements,  and    nursed 

the  invalid  wife  whose  courage  still  remained  in  spite  of  ever 
thicker  and  thicker  disaster.  She,  had  grown  worse  day  by 
day,  and  the  child  with  her,  so  that  he  was  forced  at  last  to 
remain  with  them.  Every  article  of  furniture  ami  clothing 
had  been  pawned.  Both  had  a  morbid  terror  of  making  their 
condition  known,  and  so  it  had  gone  on  till  the  struggle  was 
nearly  over  for  all  of  them. 

"I  studied  your  lace  many  a  time."  the  poor  man  said  One 
da\  with  grateful  eyes  on  the  di  xtors  face,  "  but  I  could  QOl 
speak.     It  is  too  late  now 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  never  too  late."  the  doctor  made 
brisk  reply.     "  You  must  eat  and    i."-t  stn>nir.  and   then  we  will 
sec  about  work.     I  know  of  some  for  you.  so  hurry  and 
well." 

The  sad  eyes  brightened ;  "Work  is  all  I  want,"  he  slowly 
said,  and  then  was  silent. 

A  week  later  the  child  died,  a  merciful  release  for  the 
twisted  little  body  which  had  never  known  anything  but  pain, 
and  in  another  week  the  mother  had  followed  her.  When  the 
undertaker  came  to  measure  for  the  second  coffin,  the  father 
sprang  at  him  with  a  cry  like  some  wild  annual  robbed  of  its 
young,  and  would  have  murdered  him  but  for  the  doctor  and 
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nurse,  who  threw  themaelves  upon  him.  Together  they  bound 
his  hands  with  a  strip  of  the  sheet,  till  a  straight  jacket  was 
brought  and  he  was  carried  a  raving  maniac  to  Bloomingdale. 
There  he  is  still,  quiet  and  gentle,  but  hopelessly  insane, 
never  complaining,  but  certain  that  his  wife  and  child  will  soon 
come  for  him,  and  sitting  all  day  within  sight  of  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  ward.  When  night  comes  he  goes  to  his  rest 
silently,  but  with  returning  daylight  he  resumes  his  ceaseless 
vigil,  always  watching  at  the  door ;  and  so  bis  days  pass  and 
will  continue  to  pass  till  the  door  above  opens,  and  he  enters 
the  country  where  — 

"Things  that  have  grown  uneven  are  made  even  again  by  His  hand." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


LIFE  BEHIND  THE  BARS  — A  VISIT  TO  THE  TOMBS— SCENES 
WITHIN'  PRISON  WALLS  — RAYS  OF  LIOHT  ON  A  DARK 
PICTURE. 

The  Tombs—  A  Gloomy  Prison  —  Tbe  Bridge  of  Sigh*  —  Murderer*'  Row  — 
The  Procession  to  the  Gallows  —  ■•  Flop  Flop,  Flop  Flop  "  —  ••  Many 
Would  Give  a  V  to  see  it  "—Bummers"  Hull  —  Aristocratic  Prisoners  — 
Prison  Routine  —  Remarkable  Escapes  of  Prisoners  —  The  Dreary  Station- 
House  CVU  —  A  Hitter  Cry  —  The  Value  of  "  liilldoeiice"—  Shyster  Law- 
vi  r*  —  Poverty-stricken  Men.  Women,  onil  Children  —  A  Wife's  Pitiful 
Plea  — Tales  of  Destitution  and  Misery  —  8*d  Cases— A  Noblo  Woman 
—  An  Unheeded  Wnrning  —  Bribery,  Corruption,  and  Extortion  —  A  Day 
in  the  Pollco  Courts —  How  Justice  is  Administered  —  A  Judge's  Strange 
and  Thrilling  SU>ry  —A  Brave  Woman  and  a  Pcnit<  nt  Husband —"Give 
me  my  Pound  of  Flesh  "—The  Tablca  Turned. 

THERE  are  still  living  a  few  old  New  Yorkers  who,  as 
children,  played  about  the  Collect  Pond.  This  was  a 
pretty  sheet  of  water  about  which  young  ]>eoplf  wandered  in 
rammer  evenings,  though  it  was  a  long  walk  from  the  most 
thickly  built-up  portion  of  the  city,  then  below  Fulton  Street. 
From  the  pond  to  the  North  River  was  swamp-land,  through 
which  ran  a  little  rivulet  on  a  line  with  the  present  Canal 
Street.  For  years  this  pond  supplied  much  of  the  drinking- 
water  for  the  city,  but  as  it  served  also  as  sewer  and  dumping- 
ground  it  became  plain  to  the  City  Fathers  of  that  day  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  There  was  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. There  always  is  opposition  to  the  most  self-evident 
need  for  reform,  but  the  Fathers  liad  their  way  and  the  tilling- 
up  of  the  ptmd  began.  It  was  a  slow  process  and  required 
not  only  countless  loads  of  soil,  but  anything  and  everything 
that  could  find  place  on  the  dumping-ground,  from  old  shoes 
to  ashes  and  sweepings,  over  which  the  rag-pickers  of  the  day 
kept  careful  oversight.     Work  as  they  would,  it  remained 
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practically  a  marsh  about  which  malaria  under  another  name 
nti  persistently,  and  which  the  doctors  insisted  was  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  ailments  current. 

The  filling  began  in  1817  and  went  on  with  intermissions 
until  1887,  when  it  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  new  city 
prison,  the  old  one  farther  down  having  proved  entirely  inade- 
quate. Why  the  spot  was  chosen,  unless  to  get  rid  of  the 
prisoners  as  quickly  as  possible,  no  one  knew.  The  plans  for 
the  new  prison  meant  not  only  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
money,  but  one  of  the  stateliest  of  buildings,  probably  the 
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purest  specimen  of  Egyptian  architecture  outside  of  Kgvpt, 
and  magnificent  in  proportions.  Yet  this  building,  occupying 
an  entire  block,  is  dwarfed  and  made  insignificant  by  lx>ing 
sunk  in  a  hollow  so  low  that  the  top  of  the  massive  walls 
scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  Broadway,  hardly  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  distant. 

Constant  anxiety  attended  the  building.  The  soil  was  so 
marshy  that  the  walls  settled,  and  though  the  foundations  were 
much  deeper  than  ordinarily  laid,  it  was  regarded  as  very 
doubtful  if  they  would  ever  support  the  weight  of  the  mass 
erected  upon  them. 

By  1S40  the  work  was  complete,  and  save  for  the  darkening 
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of  the  stone  by  time  no  change  has  token  place.     It  is  of 
granite,  two  hundred  and  fifty -three  feel  long  by  two  hundred 
deep,  and  appears  as  one  lofty  story,  the  windows  being  car  I 
from  a  point  about  six  feet  above  tin-  ground  up  to  bencuth 
cornice.    The  main  entrance  on  Centre  Street  is  reached  by  a 
flight  of  dark  stone  steps  which  lead  to  a  portico  massive  and 
gloomy,  supported  by  four  enormous  Egyptian  columns;  the 
other  three  sides  are  broken  by  projecting  entrances  and  col- 
umns.    Its  name  of  the  "Tombs"  WM  the  natural  outcouio 
of  the  feeling  of  all  who  looked  u|K>n  it.     few  after  year  suc- 
cessive Grand  Juries  condemned  the  building  as  totally  unfit 
for  its  proposes,  and  even  to-day  an  occasional  remonstrance  is 
heard.      It  was  built   to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  pris- 
oners, but  double  that  number  are  now  confined  in  it. 

Armed  with  the  permit  without  which  there  is  no  admission 

for  the  curious,  one  is  passed  tin gh  the  heavy  gale  at   the 

north,  at  which  an  old  warder  keeps  guard.  From  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning  to  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  are  the 
hours  for  visitors,  and  a  motley  crowd  assembles  as  the  hour 
approaches,  most  of  them  bearing  hm\vn-pa|ier  hags  ami  bun 
dies  designed  for  the  consolation  of  the  prisoners.  These  are 
examined  to  see  that  they  contain  no  hidden  tiles  or  anything 
forbidden,  and  are  delivered  later.  Each  man,  as  he  passes  in, 
is  examined  at  the  inner  gate  and  each  woman  by  a  woman 
who  sits  just  inside  a  little  room.  One  is  tempted  to  pause 
hero  and  watch  the  row;  now  and  then  conies  a  weeping 
mother  all  unused  to  such  company,  or  a  wife  who  will  not  be- 
lieve the  punishment  of  her  loved  one  deserved. 

Once  within,  the  visitor  rinds  himself  in  a  large  court 
and  facing  a  second  prison  built  in  the  center,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  deep,  and  containing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cells.  This  is  the  male  prison,  quite  separate 
from  that  for  females,  and  connected  with  the  outer  building 
by  a  bridge  which  long  ago  received  the  name  of  the  "  I  nidge 
of  Sighs."  Over  it  walked  all  condemned  prisoners  on  their 
way  to  their  death,  the  gallows  meeting  their  eyes  as  they 
passed  out  into  daylight. 
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In  capital  cases  the  putting  up  of  the  gallows  was  delayed  to 
the  last,  and  the  muffled  sound  of  the  hammers  reached  the  mur- 
derer in  his  cell  and  stirred  a  ripple  of  excitement  among  tin- 
other  prisoners.  Such  windows  as  look  out  upon  the  courtyard 
were  obstructed  by  great  sheets  hung  before  them,  and  the  scaf- 
fold was  immediately  taken  down  when  all  was  over. 

"Over    that     bridge    they    come,"    said    the   old    warder 

to  me,  on 
the  iKVasinn 
of  a  recent 
visit,  nodding 
his  head  as 
he  pointed. 
"  Fifty  year, 
nearly,  I've 
seen  'em 
come.  That 
row  o'  colls 
behind  you  is 

•  M  urderers' 
Row,'  an' 
there  used  to 
be    an     iron 
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cage  where  they  put  'em  ten  days  before  the  sentence  was  to 
be  executed.  There  they  put  every  man  as  was  to  be  hanged, 
an'  they  gave  him  a  bran'  new  suit  o'  clothes  an'  all  to  eat  he 
wanted,  but  they  stopped  that  a  good  while  ago.  Then  they 
kep'  him  in  a  cell  an'  watched  him  day  an'  night  to  keep  him 
from  suicidin',  maybe,  an'  when  the  time  come  they  tied  bis 
hands  an'  they  tied  his  feet,  an"  they  put  the  black  capon  his 
head,  an'  the  rope  round  his  neck  with  the  noose  a  hangin* 
down  behind,  an'  he  come  along,  an'  it  went  flop  flop,  flop  flop, 
as  he  come,  an'  then  —  " 

"That  will  do,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any 
more." 

The  old  man's  eyes  opened  with  surprise.  "  Why,  there's 
many  a  one  would  give  a  V  any  day  —  yes,  an'  more  too — to 
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get  in  an'  see  it;  hut  they  ain't  allowed.  You  wouldn't,  may 
be,  but  moat  would,  an*  it's  a  sight  to  see."' 

One  leaves  tin-  yard  gladly.  |»assing  into  the  male  prison, 
which  contains  a  lofty  hut  narrow  hull  with  four  tiers  of  cells 
opening  upon  the  floor  and  three  iron  galleries,  one  above  tlie 
other.  The  cells  opening  from  them  are  intended  for  two 
prisoners,  hut  often  hold  three,  and  all  are  watched  by  two 
keepers  for  each  gallery.  Each  tier  lias  its  special  use.  the 
ground-floor  cells  !.'( 'lie I'allv  containing  the  convict*  uiuler  sen- 
e.  On  the  second  floor  arc  the  prisoners  charged  with 
grave  offenses,  —  murder,  arson,  etc.  Prisonen  arrested  for 
burglary,  grand  larceny,  and  the  like  me  on  the  third  tier,  and 
light  offender--  have  the  top  floor  to  themselves. 

The  hoys'  prison  is  on  the  Centre  Street  side,  and  on  Leon- 
ard  Street  is  the  women's  prison,  win  -re  fifty  cells  prove  insuf- 
ficient for  the  demand  made  ii|«»n  them.  The  largo  hall  on  the 
Franklin  Street  side  —  once  used  as  a  station-house  for  the 
police  of  the  district —  is  now  known  as  ••  Bummers'  Hall."  and 
in  it  are  confined  the  tramps,  vagrants,  and  persons  arrested  for 
drunkenness  in  the  streets.  They  are  kept  there  until  the 
morning  after  their  arrest,  when  they  arc  brought    up  for  trial. 

The  Cent  re  Street  side  contains  also  the  oftlces  and  residence 
of  the  Warden,  the  Police  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions. Directly  over  this  entrance  are  six  large  cells  for  the 
use  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  forgers,  de- 
faulters, and  prisoners  from  the  higher  walks  of  life  wait  hero 
till  their  cases  are  determined.  All  who  enter,  from  whatever 
rank,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Warden,  two  Deputy  War- 
dens,  a  Matron,  and  a  sufficient  force  of  kccjiers  to  watch  and 
guard  the  prisoners.  As  at  the  Workhouse,  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  prisoners,  thirty  boys  being  constantly  employed. 
The  place  is  spotlessly  clean,  all  scrubbing  being  done  by  the 
boys,  while  others  are  busy  in  the  kitchen,  from  which  abun- 
dant rations  are  sent  out.  Changes  of  clothing  are  supplied 
by  their  families,  or,  if  too  poor  for  this,  the  city  furnishes 
them.  Each  one  must  walk  for  an  hour  a  day  in  the  corridor 
outside  his  cell.     In  short,  the  routine  is  that  of  the  ordinary 


eral  charge  of  the  multitude  of  babies  brought  in  with  drunken 
or  criminal  mothers.  Long  huhit  had  made  her  an  almost  un- 
failing  judge  of  |*>ssil>ilities  for  her  charges,  and  many  ft  boy 
ou.-s  his  first  charu-e  in  life  to  her  efforts  and  encouragement. 
The  most  violent  were  nude  calmer  at  her  approach,  and  she 
had  unbounded  influenoe  over  the  women  who  came  under  her 
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care.      These    were  many,  for   fifty    thousand    prisoners   pas* 
through  the  Tombs  in  the  course   uf  ;i  your. 

In  spite  of  constant  vigilance  and  '.in-  immense  itKUgth  of 
ill.'  building,  escapes  have  sometimes  taken  place j  the  most 
noted  of  these  being  that  of  the  murderer  Sharkey,  who  es- 
caped in  Women's  clothes  provided  by  his  wife,  who  also  g&VS 
him  her  visit- it's  ticket,  that  he  might  pass  the  guards.  .Since 
this  feat  no  prisoner  has  ever  succeeded  in  evading  them,  and 
the  number  of  escapes  altogether  is  hardly  a  dozen. 

An  hour  in  the  Tombs  Police  <  <>urt  is  full  of  strange  expe- 
r.      Here   may    be   found   any    morning  during  the  year 
a  pitiable  urra\  of  |ioverty -stricken  men,  women,  a  Idrcn 

in  what  are  called  the  -prison  pens."     Arrested  for  minor  or 
greater  offenses,  all  are  promiscuously  mingled,  and  no  phj rd 
oj/nomist  could  detect,  after  a  night's  lodging  in  the  dreary  •■ell 
ol  m  station-house,  the  slightest  difference,  between  the  inn- 
ami  guilty.     <  me  by  one  they  are  arraigned  before  the  magis- 
trate,  who   calmly   listens  to   the    tale  of  the   policeman — the 

only  witness,  perhaps  and  eioneea  or  condemns,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  apparently  the  utmost  nonchalance.  Poverty  is 
here  a  ureal  factoi  in  the  determination  Of  a  case,  for  the  very 
poor  have  no  friends,  not  even  t  he  saloon-keeper  OT  the  politi- 
.  and  •■intliMM'iic.'"  on  their  behalf  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  probability  of  value 
ever  beinj  (1  for  it. 

The  Justice  who  sits  here  knows  his  offenders  so  thoroughly 
that  he  is  a  terror  to  every  old  sinner  who  comes  before 
him,  each  one  of  whom  knows  that  the  transgressions  of 
his  past  arc  recorded  ill  that  unfailing  memory  and  are  likely  to 
be  laid  before  him.  Nine  o'clock  is  the  time  fixed  for  opening 
court,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  one  will  have  to  wait  half 
an  hour  or  so;  nor  is  the  time  lost,  for  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  half  a  dozen  policemen  the  hall  With  its  rows  of  wooden 
Seats  !ilN  up  with  friends  of  the  arrested  prisoners,  who  often 
are  to  be  the  witnesses  for  or  against,  "Shyster"  lawyers,  of 
a  class  peculiar  to  the  Tombs,  ready  to  defend  B  prisoner 
for  anything  they  can  get,— from  fifty  cents  to  as  many  dollars 
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—  wander  up  and  down  the  room,  eyeing  the  people,  and 
scenting  out  those  who  may  be  persuaded  into  accepting  their 
services.  IIort  are  women  with  black  eyes, —  in  fact  the 
woman  without  a  black  eve  is  in  the  minority ;  tramps  from  the 
contingent  in  City  Hall  Park ;  small  boys  who  steal  in  under 
pretence  of  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  and  who  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings with  delight ;  Chinese;  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  The  Justice  enters  swiftly  and  silently,  and  is  in 
place  before  any  one  has  noticed  him.  The  doors  of  the 
"  Bummers'  Ilall "  open,  and,  straggling  one  by  one,  come  the 
row  of  offenders ;  chiefly  "  drunk  and  disorderly "  cases  in 
which  assault  and  battery  play  a  large  part.  Near  us  site 
a  respectable  looking  woman  certainly  sixty  years  old,  who 
tells  her  s',.ny  bO  :ill  near  bar.  In  fact,  tfafa  k  0B£  fid  the. 
peculiarities  of  the  place.  Each  one  in  turn,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen  together,  recite  their  autobiography,  and  in  some 
cases  take  pride  in  the  number  of  times  they  have  had  occasion 
to  appear  here. 

Hot  so  with  yonder  woman  who  wraps  her  shawl  close 
about  her  and  looks  around  distrust  fully,  as  well  she  may,  for 
at  her  back,  and  moving  by  slow  degrees  toward  her,  is  the 
husband  against  whom,  after  forty  years  of  endurance,  she  has 
at  last  decided  to  enter  complaint.  He  lias  slept  in  the  gun.  r. 
it  is  plain,  and  even  now  he  believes  that  if  he  can  argue  with 
her  a  little  the  complaint  will  be  dismissed.  As  he  edges 
toward  her  the  policeman  appears,  listens  for  a  moment,  ami 
then  hustles  him  off,  while  the  old  lady  say*,  with  many  sniffs 
and  sobs: 

"  It  do  seem  a  bit  hard,  but  he's  drunk  up  all  the  bits 
of  things  over  and  over,  and  I've  no  strength  to  keep  on 
earnin'  money  for  him  to  throw  into  the  gutter.  He's  the  best 
of  men  when  he's  sober  and  never  laid  his  hand  on  me,  but  be 
isn't  ever  sober  hardly  and  so  it  do  come  hard.** 

Inside  the  rail  a  down  women  look  appeal ingly  toward 
the  Justice  or  defiantly  toward  the  audience.  Case  after  case 
ti  called  with  a  promptness  amazing  to  the  beholder,  and 
dismissed   with  equal  celerity.     Here  a  child  so  small  that 
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he  has  to  be  lifted  up  lor  a  moment  <>f  ob  n  by  the 

Judge  ;  there  old  hugs,  some  of  them  life-long  offenders. 

To-day  there  were  three  who  could  easily  have  sat  tor  the 

iritehea    in    "Macbeth.''     Two   were   hum-:    i>iu-    had    only   a 

ingle    eye,    ami    all    had    l>eeii    iii    the    gutter    and     ln-stowed 

scratches  and    lutes  freely  on  ca.-h  other  and    on  tin-    policeman 

ID  he  brought  them  in. 

•Shmv  'tis  the  hate  I   was  drunk  wid.  Judge  yer  Honor," 
said  the   one-eyeil   woman.     "Do  you  think  now.  Judge 
Hon..)-.  I'd  Ik-  drinkin'  aft. Tall  tin-  warning  I've  haii  from  v.-." 
"Three  months  on  the  Island."  was  the  only  answer  she  re- 
ed, ami  she   was  led  out,  shaking  her  matted   locks  and 
swearing  vengeance  when  out  again. 

I':\.-  Italians  .■.line  Up  in  a  group,  on.'  minus  the  end  of  his 
nose.      He  declined,  however,  to  press  the  ehargi  .  sas  ing  il 
purely  a  friendly  affair,  and  a  woman  near   bj    .  .mlinued  his 
statement. 

"  (Jo  into  Baxter  Street  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth."  she 
said.  "They're  always  I  chawin'  Of  each  other's  noses,  and 
none  of   ''Hi  minds  it  niore'ii  some  minds  a  black  eye." 

There  were  sadder  cases  than  these.  Young  girls,  honuleH 
and  betrayed;  children  whose  Only  homo  had  been  the  streets; 
.sailors,  still  sodd.-n  with  drink,  beaten  and  robbed  with  DO 
knowledge  of  lis  whom;  and  for  each  and  all  swift  justice  did 
its  work.  First,  offenses  air  dealt  with  leniently,  but  there  is 
no  time  for  investigation  of  special  ones. 

No  philanthropist  goes  down  to  the  Tombs  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  tales  "f  destitution  and  misery  daily  rehearsed 
there ;  no  society  takes  sufficient  interest  in  humanity  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  and  prevent  this  daily  .loud  over  the 
brightness  of  civilization;  no  church,  by  its  authorized  officers, 
visits  the  filthy  dens  and  rookeries  of  the  Sixth  and  Tenth 
Wards,  or  the  courts  and  prisons  is  hen:  the  victims  of  necessity 
are  condemned  and  punished,  and  attempts  a  re  formation  of  the 
evils  found  there. 

For  six  years  one  woman  who  has  persistently  shrunk  from 
notice  has  done  here  a  work  never    before  undertaken  there  bv 
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man   or   woman.     In  these  six   years  she  1ms  given    bail  for 
hundreds  of  cues,  the  stun  now  amounting  to  over  fifty  thou 
sand  dollars.     Moved  to  it  in  the  beginning  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  utter  biendlewneM  of  many  who  were  wrongfully  charged 
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or  had  been  I « - 1 1 1 1  it  ■  -<  1  arid  fallen  for  the  fust  time,  she  apnea  red 
in  her  first  case  in  behalf  of  a  lad  of  nineteen  who  had  sought 
unavailingly  for  work  and  m  despair  at  last  attempt"!  suicide. 
Bail  was  Lriven.  work  found,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  lad,  now 
a  successful  business  man,  was  so  stimulating  that  Mrs.  Sehaff- 
ner,  in  spite  of  her  retiring  temperament,  kept  on. 

To-day  she  is  a  Hi  i  wed  live  aeeoss  to  prisoners,  and  her  almost 
unerring  insiinet  added  t.;  experience  makes  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  deceive  her.  Each  day  she  visits  tin-  Tombs,  and  onoe 
a  month  gives  a  day  l<i  Sinn  Sim.'. 

■•  Why  will  not  won-  do  so;'"  n!i<-  s:iiil  in  her  pretty  (icrman 
Engli- -h,  bar  soft  voice  and  gentle  eyes  hardly   indicating  the 
strength  of  character  ud  endurance  she  has  shown.     "  Do  you 
know  it  is  elegant  work.  ml   WOrk       Baofa  <h\\   vmi  *<■*• 

some  fruit.  Because  of  that  there  is  nothing  1  i l< •  -  it  !  wonder 
often  why  rieli  [icople  who  say  there  is  nothing  to  do.  do  not 

do  this  ami   have  much   pleasure.     I   care  not   fat  institut -. 

I  like  Wetter  to  see  my  individual  in  the  face  and  do  what  I  can 
when  I  have  listened  and  made  up  my  mind.  It  is  all  kinds  I 
help;  yes.  all  kinds;  Mack,  white.  Chinese.  ;ill  tuitions,  and 
never  but  once  did  am  decei\  8  me,  am:  lie  was  my  own  eoii:it  i\ 
man!  Was  not  that,  a  shame  I  Hut  I  go  on.  and  the  District 
Attorney  who  said  first,  '  Madam,  you  are  crazy."  say  now. 
'Madam.  I  thank    vmi  lor  much    help,  and   may  the  Lord   semi 

mora  like  you.'  That  is  different,  you  see,  but  he  has  reason, 
for  always  1  know  if  the  prisoner  be  innocent  or  be  guilty. 
And  oh.  such  tales  I  hear!  It  would  break  hearts  to  hear  such 
talei  if  tin  re  ware  no  help,  but  always  there  can  be  a  little." 

This  ami  the  work  of  the  old  Matron  rank  side  by  side  in 
wisdom  and  discrimination,  and  save  for  this  then  is  Da  Other 
bright  spot  for  the  Tombs,  whose  irrav  walls  are  a  menace  to 
the  criminal,  yet  most  often  an  unheeded  one  till  the  clutch 
of  the  law  is  felt  and  the  Judge  pronounces  sentence. 

Ludlow  Street  jail  is  quite  as  widely  known,  and.  as  the 
iy  prison  for  New  York,  has  sheltered  many  notable 
prisoners.  Every  one  arrested  under  process  issued  by  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  NVn  York  is  brought  here,  the  ma 
jority  being  arrested  for  debt.  Prisoners  from  the  United 
States  e.oi irts  are  also  sent  here,  and  all  alike  sutler  extortions 
ot  every  kind.  In  spite  of  s(Kismodic  attempts  to  tatter  tin- 
condition  of  things,  bribery  and  corruption  seem  inseparably 
associated  with  this  prison.  No  favors  are  granted  unless  paid 
for  liberally,  and  even  where  lawful  charges  are  known  it 
m akai  Bo  difference. 

In  the  ease  of  B  debtor  who  wishes  to  give  bail,  he  is  taken 
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by  the  deputy  sheriff  to  the  sheriff's  office,  from  whence  he 
is  for  any  brand   likelj  (O  become  a  surety.     Tli>'  law  al- 
lows him  a  reasonable  time  to  find  bail,  but  to  leave  the  office 

he  rniiM  Ice  a  deputy  enormously,  the  amount  ilemauili.Nl  being 
in  proportion  to  the  prisoner's  probable  means.    So  it  goes 
i.ii  through  every  item  of  the  process,  from  signing  the  bom 
the  fee  of  the  notary.     Periodical  ex]K)sure  of  these  ami  orl 
kindred  practice*  have  had  thus  far  small  effect  on  the  system, 
and  the  prison  has  the  unenviable  notoriet  Dg  the  center 

of  shameless  corruption  of  ew> 3  order. 

Smaller  courts  are  held  at  many  points,  and  the  stranger 
often  wanders  into  Essex  Market  court  or  that  at  Jefferson 
Market,  watching  the  miserable  creatures,  the  supply  of  which 
is  perennial,  ami  who  are  gathered  up  nightly  at  all  the  [mints 
where  vice  congregiit.es,  whether  east  or  west.  The  cells  at 
these  stations  are  filled  with  men.  ivomen.  and  boys,  the  hitter 
taking  every  lesson   in   crime  from   their  elders. 

For  all  the  courts  the  story  is  much  the  same.  Oue  alone 
owns  an  alleviation,  hardly  possible  for  the  rest,  and  certainly 
Unique  Of  in  kind.  At  the  Prince  Street  Station  is  a  beautiful 
water-spaniel,  the  property  of  one  of  the  men.  which  enters 
into  the  life  with  the  greatest  spirit.  A  young  Italian  boot- 
Marl,  has  taught  him  many  tricks,  and  he  obeys  with  the 
docility  of  a  well  trained  child.  lie  abhors  solitude,  and  if 
left  alone  with  the  door  closed  upon  him  he  n--.es  on  his  hind 
feet  and  diligently  paws  the  knob  of  the  door  to  the  room 
where  the  reserve  force  sit.  till  it  turns,  when  he  marches  in. 
sagging  his  tail  triumphantly. 

A  recent  exploit  made  him  a  member  of  the  force  and 
added  the  policeman's  shield  to  his  collar.  Leo  does  not  make 
friends  nadilv,  and  follows  no  one  in  the  street  but  the  aw 
geant  and  one  of  the  policemen.  On  one  of  the  policemen's 
rounds,  about  nine  o'clock  one  evening,  he  heard  the  loud  cry 
of  "  Stop  thief !"  and  saw  11  burly  negro  spring  from  some 
steps  and  run  along  the  street.  The  policeman  started  after 
him,  but  Leo  was  far  in  advance  and  soon  buried  his  sharp 
teeth  in  the  leg  of  the  thief. 
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"O  Lawd  !  take  off  tie  dog!  take  off  de  dog!  I  gib  up  !" 
groimed  the  negro,  dropping  his  plunder  and  dancing  witH 
pain.  The  policeman  released  him,  though  with  some  ditli- 
culty,  and  Leo  walked  by  his  side  to  the  station  and  stood 
looking  on  gravely  till  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  to  his 
cell. 

"  lie's  got  so  as  he  smells  out  a  thief  soon  as  he  sees  him," 
said  a  shrewd-looking  old  man,  who  stood  by  the  other  day 
as  the  dog  went  through  his  tricks.  "  It  wouldn't  never  do  to 
turn  him  loose  in  society  agin,  for  in  a  city  like  .New  York 
he'd  make  damaging  exposures.     See?" 

"  I  wish,  then,  there  was  ten  thousand  like  him,"  said  his 
companion  explosively.  "There  ain't  a  spot  in  the  city  but 
what  needs  detectives,  and  I'm  sick  to  my  marrow  of  all  the 
honors  I've  seen.  Why  don't  the  Lord  descend  mi  it  and 
make  an  end  ? " 

"  Because  when  all's  said  and  done  there's  a  heap  of  good, 
in  it,  and  that's  the  summin*  up  for  most  things,"  said  the  old 
man,  and  went  his  way. 

Hon  criminals  pass  each  year  before  Recorder  Smyth 
than  any  other  Judge  in  the  world.  Ho  is  a  hardworking, 
painstaking,  and  withal  tender-hearted  Judge.  The  visitor  to 
his  court-room  on  a  busy  day  is  Ml  i  at  the  rapidity  with 

which  he  despatches  business,  and  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  his  methods  is  led  to  believe  that  his  only  object  is  to 
get  through  with  his  work,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the 

prisoner! 

"It  is  the  greatest  mistake  ono  could  make,"  said  the 
nler.     "I  have  to  hurry  my  work,  for  my  court  is  over- 
crowded, hut  never  in  all  my  ex|>erience  on  the  hunch  have   I 
been  so  harried  that  I  could  not  give  all  the  time  and  atten- 
ihat  was  necessary  to  prisoners.      When  n  man  or  woman 

comes  up  before  me  whom  I  have  never  seen  before,  whose 

looks  or  manners  give  indication  that  they  arc  not  really 
criminals  at  heart,  I  suspend  judgment  in  their  case  until  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  investigated. 

"  Of  the  scores  of  cases  of  men  who  have  come  before  me 
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ami  pleaded  guilts-,  not  knowing  realty  what  they  were  doing. 
bat  anxious  to  get  out  of  farther  trouble  by  taking  u  sentence 

and  hiding  themselves  away  in  prison,  I  recall  one  that  I  shall 
remember  as  long  as  I  live.  I  could  not  forget  it  if  1  would, 
for  the  man  in  the  case  writes  to  me  regularly,  comes  to  see 
Die  when  convenient,  and  DeVe>  088861  to  thank  uic  for  my 
good  offices  in  liis  behalf.  I  was  sitting  on  the  bench 
morning,  and  had  disposed  of  a  nninher  of  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  court  officer  presented  to  me  a  i-espeeta  hie  -looking 
man  of  about  fifty,  charged  with  burglary.     I  looked  at   him 

'.i-i-\  dosei;, .  ami  he  Beemed  to  be  a  little  above  Hie  ordinary 

grade  of  prisoner.  There  wag  Something  nliout  his  face  that 
invMstihly  di'ev.  me  to  him.  He  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
eye  without  brazen  effrontery  and  seemed  only  too  anxious  to 
have  sentence  passed    U|K>n    Inn:   and   gel    into   prison. 

•••Vou  are  charged  with  hurglary,  my  g<x>d  man.'  I  said 
to  him.      -What   have  you  to  say  V  " 

"He  looked  up  at  me  in  an  innocent  way,  and  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  said  huskily:  Nothing.  I  am 
guilty." 

"'  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  word  gOJltj  '  "  I  ■  ked 
him. 

"'Yes,'    he    replied,  •  fully,     f    broke   into   my  employer's 
store,  I  stole  his  jewelry,  I  pawned  it,  and  that   is  all  then 
of  it.      Pan  sentence  upon  tti--  if  you  will,      Semi  me  to  prison, 
and  let  not  my  shame  he  visited  upon  my  wife  and  daughter." 

'"Have  you  any  counsel  '.'  1  asked  him. 

"'No,' was  the  reply.  "I  have  no  counsel,  and  need  none. 
I  am  guilty.      Sentence  me  now.' 

"The  whole  thing  was  s iusu.il    thai  I  determined   to  i 

maud  him.  '  Von  may  go  hsiek  t<i  prison.'  1  said  to  him,  "and 
remain  there  for  a  week.  Meantime  think  over  what  you  bi 
done.  You  are  not  called  ur>on  to  say  you  are  guilty,  and  if 
you  do  say  so  you  know  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  State 
prison.  Hutglary  is  a  hcinou>  otfeiise.  I  letter  go  back.  Think 
it  all  over.  Change  your  plea.  Send  for  your  friends,  and  see 
if  something  cannot  be  done  for  you.' 
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"  When  court  mi  over  I  called  in  one  of  mydetec 
(old  bim  to  go  to  the  heed  of  the  Brm  n  lure  this  man  worked, 
ami  whose  store  he  had  broken  into,  and  tell  him  that  I  wished 

to  see  him.     Then  I  sent  for  tin-  pi  lOT  man*?.  H  it",  and  little 

iitilr  the  storj  came  out.  The  poor  woman  between  her  Boba 
end  team  told  il  all.    Her  husband  was  a  loving,  hard-working, 

industrious  man.  lie  had  onl\ one-  object  in  life.  Iiis  love  for 
liis  daughter.  She  had  ;i  consuming  ambition  to  become  a 
great  musician.  He  had  spent  all  the  money  he  had  made  on 
her  musical  education,  and  bad  really  kept  himself  not  only 

poor  hut  in  deht  h\  so  doing  It  seemed  that  she  hud  almost 
gained  her  object  and  beoome  not  only  a  good  linger,  bn(  ft 
fine  pianist,  when  she  went  to  her  father  and  said  thai  it  would 

'•cessary  for  her  to  take  another  course  of  instruction  with 
ii  distinguished  teacher.  The  poor  man  had  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world.      He  was  only  a   workingmaii  OB  small   waives,  ami  the 

money  required  for  this  instruction  was  something  thai  beoould 

not  ht>|H-  to  gel  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  He  brooded 
over  it  for  a  few  'lavs,  talked  with  his  wife  about  it.  and  finally, 
after  many  inelTeetual  efforts  to  raise  the  money  in  other  direc- 
tions, he  came  home  one  Saturday  night  with  the  desired   sum 

in  his  hands. 

••  lie  was  as  happy  as  a  schoolboy.  II;-.  face  was  all  aglow, 
and  his  eyes  danced  with  Joy.  lie  kissed  ins  daughter,  gave  her 
the  money,  ami  told  her  to  go  on.  Sue.  ess  was  now  assured. 
Tlie  young  woman  never  for  a  moment  asked  \\  here  the  u 

cam/  ii., in.  but  after  the  frugal  supper  was  over  the  good  wife 

her  husband  aside  and  asked  him  where  he  got  the  mom1, 
He  evaded  her  for  a  long  time,  ami  finally,  susj>eeting  that  he 
had  not  come  h\  it  honestly,  she  charged  him  directly  with 
obtaining  it  by  false  means  or  foul.  Hour  ufter  hour  she 
pleaded  with  her  husband  to  tell  her  the  truth.  He  steadfast ly 
refused.  At  last,  at  midnight,  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
in  BO  agony  of  despair  he  broke  down  and  told  her  that  he  had 
broken  into  the  establishment  where  he  worked,  taken  some 
valuable  jewelry,  and  pawned  it. 

'•The  poor  wife  was  half  erased.     But  she  was  a  brave 
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woman  and  she  told  him  between  her  BODB  that  although  she 
valued  her  daughter's  education  and  happiness  in  life,  she 
could  not  be  his  partner  in  crime  Sin-  prevailed  upon  hhn 
to  accompany  her,  anil  that  night  those  two  unhappy  pi 
walked  the  streets  until  they  reached  the  home  of  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  whose  store  the  man  had  robbed. 

••Tin:   woman    nervously    rung    the    bell,  and    they   waited 
until  at  last    the  door  »;is  o|nmed.      i.dice   inside  the  house 
bade  her  husband    tell    all,  and    he  explained   with    be&l    bead 
Ih'W  the  theft  had  lx>en  committed  and   told   where  he   had 
pawned  the  stolen  goods.     The  wife  handed  over  the  money 

lizcd  on  the  projiertv,  asked  the  employer  to  redeem  his 
goods,  and  forgive  her  husband  You  would  think  that 
any  man  would  have  been  touched  by  the  poor  woman's 
sturdy  honesty  and  bitter  tears  in  that  midnight  hour,  but  this 
employer  was  unmoved.  IK*  deliberately  called  a  policeman 
and  had  the  man  taken  to  jail.  The  merchant  ivc<  .■,  ered  his 
goods,   and    the    law    was   about    to   take    its   course    with    the 

criminal    when    I.  sitting  on   the   bench   there,   was  convin I 

that  there  was  a  story  behind  it  all,  and  I  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  case.      I  shall   never  forget  how  eloquently  that    | i 

woman    pleaded   for  her  husband    that  <la\   in  my  preaeOOa,  and 

how  stubbornly  the  unfeeling  employer  who  sat  opposite  to 

her.  demanded  with  true  Shvlock  |iersistcnce,  the  last  pound 
of  flflBb.  I  suggested  to  the  merchant  that  the  case  was  a 
|K'culiar  one,  and    it   seemed    to   me  presented  an  opjiortunity 

for  mercy  as  well  as  justice. 

"  'You  had  k'tter  decide.'  I  said  to  him,  "not  to  prosecute 
this  poor  fellow,  lie  lias  never  before  been  accused  of  any 
crime.  He  has  worked  faithfully  for  you  for  many  years. 
He  is  deserving  of  some  consideration  from  your  hands,  and 
this  woman,  his  wife,  who  was  strong  enough  to  right  a  wrong 
at  any  cost  to  herself  and  family,  is  deserving  of  her  husband's 
presence  and  support  in  her  declining  wars." 

"  The  woman  thanked  me,  and  had  hardly  done  so  when 
the  merchant  arose  and  in  an  an^ry  tone  said  that  he  was 
deienniiied    to  make  an  example  of  this  man.     He   insisted 
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that  prisons  were  for  just  such  persons  as  he,  and  that  the 
sooner  he  was  placed  there  the  better. 

"  I  allowed  him  to  talk  in  this  way  for  perhaps  ten  minutes 
and  I  listened  carefully  to  all  he  said.  " 4 1  don't  believe,'  I 
replied,  'that  this  man  intended  to  commit  a  crime.  As  a 
judge  I  am  empowered  to  suspend  sentence.  I  shall  call  him 
up  in  court  to-morrow ;  shall  tell  him  I  have  investigated  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  shall  suspend  sentence  in  his  case.' 

"  Now,  this  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  The  man 
was  brought  before  me  the  next  morning  and  withdrew  his 
plea  of  'guilty.'  I  suspended  sentence.  Some  good  people 
that  I  knew  obtained  enough  money  to  enable  his  daughter 
to  finish  her  musical  education,  and  she  is  now  well  known  in 
New  York's  best  musical  circles.  I  obtained  a  jxwition  for  her 
father  as  purser  on  one  of  the  outgoing  steamships,  and  he  is 
as  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  and  as  grateful  as  a  man  can  be 
for  the  service  I  rendered  him ;  while  his  employer  has  since 
been  brought  up  in  another  court  in  this  city  for  fraudulent 
practices,  and  narrowly  escaped  State  prison  for  his  crime." 
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of  Criminal!     flnralr  TWfiTrs  —  Dangcroui  Localitin  —  "Heir*  Eitcb 
lliipr  for  the  Putun- 

NOT  the  least  surprising  experience  of  one  who  has  learned 
to  know  thfl  shims  in  everv  as|xrt   is  tlie  lint  denial  of 
most  New  Yorkers  that  tlicv  exist  save  in  the  slightest  degree, 

"All   exaggeration,  every   word  of   it."   said   an  energ« 
liiisiiu'ss  man  tome  only  lli<-  other  day.       006  who  every  day 
of  his  life  ffllked  down   to  his  office,  liis  \\a\    1_\  inir  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  some  of  the  worst  sights  New  Vork  lias  to 
Offer.     Two  minutrs  from  Broadway  would  take   liim  into  tho 

"Greal  Bend "  on  ttnlbsny  Street,  and  disown  place  of  busi- 
heaB  has  ui  its  back  b  oeal  of  tenement  bouses,  one,  at  l< 

With  a  cellar  wliicli  lias  hailminl  many  a  criminal.  NYverthe- 
l.ss,  like  many  another,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  wretched  life 
existing  almost  under  his  .••.  ■•■ 

Of  the  same  mental  order  are  oertain  good  women,  long 

members  of  thfl  Cfaaritv   Organization  Society.  Imt  so  absorbed 

in  the  work  of  their  pet  institution  as  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
any  form  of  life  going  on  without  the  scope  of  their  somewhat 
limited  vision.     They,  too,  think  this  talk  about  the  misery  of 
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great  cities  must  be  drawn  from  fancy,  ami  deny  that  fact  has 
any  such  picture  to  present.  Hut  he  who  has  once  seen  fairly, 
face  to  face,  these  dens  in  which  not  only  vice,  hut  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty,  often  take  refuge,  has  learned  what  can 
never  he  forgotten,  ami  knows  that  DO  words  can  tell  in  full 
the  horror  that  dwells  in  this  darkness. 

Michael  Dunn's  sad,  gray  eyes  used  to  look  pitifully  at  any 

one  who  crawled  into  the  Water  St  i t  Mission,  just  out  from 

prison  or  released   from  the   Island,  without   friends  or  money 

.mil  with  no  knowledge  d  where  to  turn  far  help,    He  know 

what  it  meant,  and  one  by  one  DO  gathered  these  forlon  souls 
abOOt  him  till  the   Mission  had   no  more   room,  and 

ashed  himaelf  almost  directly  opposite  in  a tumbledown  I 

ment,  —  a  udihI™  house  whose  roof,  caving  in  near  the  ridge- 
pole and  bulging  at  most  other  points,  showed  what  yean  bad 
gone  since  ground  was  first  broken  for  its  foundation.  Here 
came  for  years,  of  all  ages,  types,  and  conditions:  and 
Michael  found  such  work  as  he  could  for  them,  knowing  well 

that  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  .still   I'm-  idle  hands  lo  do  " 

Here  hoary  old  offenders  tat  side  hy  side  with  hoys  still  in 
their  teens,  and  made  brooms  or  wove  baskets,  ami  as  the  story 
went  out  that  there  was  a  place  w  here  all  could  come,  the  num- 
bers grew.  Here  it  was  that  Jim's  shame-faced  countenance 
showed  itself  the  very  day  the  law  had  loosed  iis  clutch  upon 
him.  A  companion  had  dragged  him  in  here  to  listen  and 
make  up  his  mind  what  he  had  better  A 

It  was  plain  that  Jim  knew  all  Of  misery  thai  the  slums  hail 
to  offer,  and  when  1  saw  him  first  he  was  still  speculating  as  to 
what  chance  life  had  for  him.  Great  blue  eyes  were  Jim's, 
but  looking  out  on  men  with  deep  suspicion  as  t<>  motives  and 
intentions.  Underneath  it  all  was  a  forlorn ness  that  seemed  to 
demand  help.  Poor  Jim.  his  closcly-cropp-d  hair  told  only 
too  plainly  what  his  last  home  had  been,  and  la-  had  decided 
to  hitle  at  Michael  Dunn's  till  it  had  had  time  to  grow  a  little! 
Old  Michael's  heart  and  sympathy  went  out  to  him,  and  Jim 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Michael  and  the  friends  of  his  little 
Mission  could   be  trusted  so  tar  as  he  was  willing  to  trust  any- 
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body.  He  sal  then  eyeing  Michael  narrowly.  It  was  plain 
that  he  did  not  understand  how  any  man  could  willingly  tell 
BDoh  a  Story  as  Michael  had  to  tell,  but  il  was  also  plain  that 
be  was  son  lnMiTril  mil  thought  that  the  world  gives  small 


■■ 


.in    iu.Mi™    MAK- 

on  noons, 


chance  to  the 
small  rogues, 
while  letting 
the  great  ones 
go  tscot  free. 

•  III    show 

\<ui     where     I 

used    to    hang 

-      ■  out,"  Jim  said 

to  ' .'H-  day, 

"if  you  ain't 
.ushamed  to  go 
round  the 
block  with  one 

like  Mir."' 

"She's  had 

more'n   one  of 
our  sort    t'..r  an   escort,"    M  aid. 

with  BOtnethini;  that  was  i  die 

(r,  ami   half  a  ".man.  arid  Jim  led  bl 

toward  Kioni  Street,  just,  beyond  Ful- 

P*"*         Inn    I'olTV. 

"There's  one  of  me  hona-.."  he  Said,  pointing  toward    the 
big  boilers  that  lined  one   side   of  "Water  Street.  the 

night  I've  Blep  in  one  r»'  them,  an'  a  pal  with  me.  when  1  wa.% 
a  little  'un  en* only  up  to  pickin'  |wkets  an'  such  Sometimes 
we  made  a  g U « I  haul,  an'  th.-n  we'd  he  flush  an'  have  a  bed  in 
a  lodgin-house.  But  mostly  I  step  in  packin'  boxes,  or  the 
suit  i  orners  of  an  alley,  with  a  turn  now  .in"  th.-n  in  the  l»  ■ 
or  water-pipes.  There  wasn't  an\  one  to  look  after  me,  forme 
hither  was  killed  an'  me  mother  died  in  hospital  when  I  was 
that  small  I'd  no  sense  but  to  run  away  from  all  that  tried  to 
get  me   into  a  'sylum.     Oh.  but   1   dreaded   them   Vylums.  for 
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Hid  you'd  In-  w  hipped  an'  starved  an'  made  to  do  what- 
ever you  hated  most,  every  .lay  of  your  life.  I  wasn't  goin" 
to  Iiavi-  that,  an'  so  a  lot  of  OS  settled  that  we'd  manage  it 
somehow,  an'  keep  clear  o' all  that  was  ainr  UL  There  was 
three  of  us.  Dennis  an'  Tom  an'  mcself,  but  they  got  longer 
sentences  than  me.  an'  they  won't,  l>e  out  for  a  good  yearyei." 

We  had  reached  feck's  Slip,  with  its  network  of  street-rail- 
way tracks  and  the  mass  of  trucks  and  heavy  teams  making 
their  way  over  to  Williamsburg.  Hen-  ami  there  was  a  tall 
warehouse,  but  for  the  most  part  old  buildings  with  every 
sign  of  age  and  decrepitude  loomed  up  on  all  sides.  Before 
one  of  the  buildings  Jim  paused. 

™  There's  been  deviltry  enough  in  that  basement  to  sink  a 
city,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  down  into  the  darkness  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  old-fashioned  cellar.  It  was  under  a  saloon, 
on  that  day  closed,  with  a  string  of  crape  floating  from  the 
door.  Above  the  saloon  was  a  cheap  manufactory,  and  from 
the  attic  a  frowsy  woman  looked  down,  who  smiled  amiably  at 
Jim  and  beckoned  to  a  sailor  across  the  street. 

The  slejts  were  as  old  and  decayed  as  the  house,  and  shook 
under  our  weight  as  we  desc.mii-d  into  the  cellar.  There  was 
no  light  save  what  entered  from  the  doorway.  A  few  empty 
barrels  were  piled  up  in  one  corner,  and  some  planks  in  u 
other,  and  on  them  was  a  little  straw.  It  was  incom 
that  any  human  being  could  have  used  this  cellar  as  a  lodging- 
place,  damp,  mouldy,  and  tomb-like  as  it  was.  Jim  closed  the 
<l<>i>r  a  moment,  and  the  darkness  as  well  as  the  smell  of  the 
tomb  made  itself  felt.  A  ray  of  light  stole  under  the  door, 
and  I  confess  I  breathed  more  freely  when  it  opened  agai/i. 

•■  1  beg  your  pardon,''  Jim  said,  with  a  side-look  at  my  face 
to  see  if  I  was  frightened.  "  I  wanted  you  to  see  how  it  is 
when  you  settle  down  to  it.  It.  does  very  well  when  the  water 
ain't  up,  but  sometimes  you  get  caught,  an'  there  isn't  much 
show.  The  tide  comes  in,  you  see,  an'  you  don't  know 
when  it's  going  to  do  it,  though  it's  safe  enough  to  say  it'll  be 
on  you  whenever  there's  a  big  storm.  Thore  was  one  night, 
not  so  long  before  I  went  op,  'hat  ire  three  RfM  in  here.     Pat, 
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who  keeps  the  saloon  above,  li.nl  swurn  we  shouldn't  harlxjr 

ii.-rc,  an'  lii-'d  dome  his  best  to  keep  m  oat,  even  to  naiiin'  up 

t lie  ill M>r  come  night.  But  ho  was  no  match  for  us,  though  be 
conic  near  bein'  this  time,  for  he  come  down  an"  screwed  up  the 
door  after  we  was  in.  It  was  rainin'  heavy,  an'  all  of  us  pretty 
full  tin'  not  mucli  sense;  an'  the  first  thing  I  knew,  the  (rater 
mi  us  an'  I  woke  up  half  drowned  an'  heard  the  others 
swearin'  an'  tryin'  to  come  to.  I  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  .m 
found  it  tight  against  us,  an'  then  I  felt  round  till  I  got  on  a 
plank,  an'  there  I  floated  around,  an'  Dennis  an' Tom  the  same, 
till  we  got  our  senses  enough  to  go  for  that  door  all  together. 
We  put  our  shoulders  to  it  and  worked  till  it  gave  way.  hut  we 
were  near  enough  to  dyin"  liko  rats  in  a  hole,  an'  it  would  take 
a  good  deal  to  get  me  down  there  again,  though  the  Lord 
knows  where  I  am  to  bring  up.  anyhow." 

We  left  the  cellar  ami  wjilked  on,  glancing  into  BmI  CM 
and  then  another  of  the  BOZOe  order.  Some  wen-  given  over  to 
rag  and  junk-men.  Some  were  simply  storage-places,  but  about 
them  all  was  this  same  aspect  of  age  and  mould  and  all  1111 
wholesomeness.     Heads  and  tails  of  fish  and  unsavory  refuse 

of  every  order  were  underfoot.     Dirt  reigned  ropre :  men 

dirt  as  the  country  happily  never  knows,  in  which  Nature  fur- 
nishes the  smallest  percentage  and  man  offers  every  type  of 
filth  that  humanity  at  its  worst  can  produce. 

In  the  network  of  narrow  streets  about  this  region  may  be 
found  dens  of  pawnbrokers  or  junk-men,  and  no  end  of  bucket- 
shops,  where  stale  beer  is  sold  by  the  bucket,  all  safe  har- 
bors for  pickpockets,  river-thieves,  and  burglars.  Murder 
stains  are  here;  cockpits  and  ratpits  with  all  their  accom- 
paniments of  brutality;  open  spaces  between  front  and  rear 
tenements  where  men  can  spar  without  fear  of  interruption  by 
the  police,  and  everywhere  children  watching  with  experienced 
eyes  every  fresh  scene  in  the  shifting  panorama,  ready  to 
imitate  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  ifl  the  Fourth  Ward,  but 
the  description  will  apply  equally  to  other  wards,  with  butter 
reputation,  but  with  few  facts  to  warrant  it. 

Jim  knew  every  haunt,  but    lie  would  not  lead  the  way  be- 
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vond  the  spot  where  he  me  born  and  when  be  bad  tried  th 

ing  in  every  form.  Naturally,  where  the  liver  is  so  DM  .  Mid 
ships  li«-  at  the  wharves  daily  discharging  rich  freight  from  nil 
nations,  river-thieving  shows  its  fsuseinatioris.  and  even  Michael 
Dunn,  with  his  thought  fid  face  and  deep  eyee—  Bar  removed, 
one  would  say.  from  an\  thought  of  evil  —  had  a  tlie.ki 
smile  as  he  told 
me  of  one  exploit 
just  |iri'i eding  the 
linal  one  which 
sent,  Jim  and  his 
crew  to  Sing  Bfog 
prison. 

"  You'd    never 
believe  1 1 1 1  -  trioks 

of  'em."  he  Bftid, 
"or  how  they'd 
scheme  to  get 
ahead  of  the  police 
and  night-watch- 
men and  all.  Of- 
ten   a    ship    can't 

discharge  in  a  day,  and  th.-rc'll  be  bags  of  coffee  and  spices  and 
all  that  is  worth  while  to  run  risk  for  lyin*  right  then)  before 
their  very  eyes  and  invitin'  them  to  do  what  they  can.  The 
owners  know  most  of  the  tricks.  They're  so  on  the  w.iirh 
you'd  never  think  one  cotdd  get  a  chance  at  an  ounce  of  any- 
thing. But  Jim  here  knows  every  inch  of  the  river  as  well  as 
I  used  to  know  the  Thames.  Jim  and  his  pals  went  after  mid- 
night, when  the  watchman  was  gettin'  a  bit  sleepy,  and  rowed 
with  muffled  oars  right  under  the  pier,  lyin'  low  to  make  sure 

I:"  one   heard   nor  saw  'em. 

"  The  docks  was  all  clear.  It  -.eeimii  so  still  and  innocent 
like,  that  even  a  night-watch  might  be  off  his  guard  a  bit,  :ind 
this  watchman,  what  did  he  do  but  sit  right  down  on  his  bags 
of  coffee  —  a  hundred  an'  more  of  ".-in  lyin'  there  with  naught 
but  a  pile  of  sackin'  over  'em.     There  he  Bat,  noddin'  a  bit, 
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maybe,  but  keepin'  his  eyes  open  for  whatever  might  oome,8nd 

there  under  him.  silent  as  the  grave,  Jim  bond  away  with  a 
big  auger  they'd  brought  with  'em, — bored  till  tin-  coffee  came 
down  in  a  stream  and  that  bag  was  pretty  we]]  squeezed.  A 
policeman  came  along  while  the  coffee  was  ruimin",  and  Jim 
snickered,  for  he  could  hear  him  bavin'  a  talk  with  the  watch- 
man. He'd  bored  another  hole  by  that  time,  and  when  the 
talk  above  was  over,  there  was  five  holes  up  throogb  the  dock 
floor,  and  coffee  enough  in  that  boat  below  to  set  the  boys  up 
for  a  Week  of  gamblin'  and  every  deviltry  they  liked.  It's  that 
kind  0?  tale  that  fires  the  young  ones  and  makes  'em  think 
there's  no  fun  on  earth  like  it.  ami  they  do  like  gettin' even 
wit li  cops  and  owners  and  all  that  keep  riches  t<i  thcmselve.. 
I'ut  them  into  a  Reformatory,  and  what  one  doesn't  know  an- 
other does,  and  they  compare  notes  and  experiences  till  there 
ain't  a  way  o'  thievin',  new  or  old,  but  they've  got  it  at  their 
is' end-;.  That's  why  I  work  to  keep 'em  separate  where 
I  can ;  but  folks  mostly  thinks  a  Reformatory  must  be  the  place 
for  'em." 

Bayard  Street  has  certain  notorious  "tumbler"  dives, 
where  stale  beer  is  sold  mingled  with  a  whiskey  so  powerful 
that  the  drinker  becomes  drunk  almost  as  he  swallows  it.  In 
all  this  region,  once  quiet  and  reputable,  gangs  of  young 
ruffians  patrol  the  streets  and  make  life  a  terror  to  the  more 
respeetahle  element.  Corn  in  these  tenement-houses,  and  with 
just  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  Bead  dime  novels, 
their  ideal  is  to  pose  as  the  bulldozers  of  the  street  which  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  own  them  as  inhabitants.  A  policeman 
would  need  I  he  arms  of  a  Hindoo  god  and  the  legs  of  a  ecu 
ti[>ede,  to  overtake  and  capture  them  for  all  offenses  eom- 
milted.  It  is  only  when  a  spmally  llagnint  one  occurs  that 
there  is  anv  attempt  to  ileal  with  them.  For  the  rest,  officers 
wink  at  outrages  that  anywhere  else  in  the  city  would  send 
the  offender  to  t lie  Island  for  months. 

A  generation  ago  it  was  the  "Bowery  B'hoy"  who  filled 
this  role,  and  who  v.-. is  tin-  1  error  of  all  old  ladies  who  found 
themselves  in  this  once  green  am!  shaded  t horoughfare  of  old 
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New  York.  But  tin-  Bowery  l*iy  knew  naught  of  tin-  heroes 
of  the  cheap  story  pa|wrs,  and  w;is  often  at  In-art  |  -.  i-ry  good 
sort  of  follow,  applauding  every  virtuous  sentiment  lu-ard  it 
•in-  theatre,  and  settling  at  las)  into  a  decent  citizen  He-  was 
usually  American,  ami  ben  Bm  thfl  principal  difference  l«- 
iwit-n  the  rowdy  of  then  and  00-W,  It  is  chiefly  the  child- 
ren of  the  lowest  order  of  emigrants  who  grow  into  the 
yonng  ruffians  without  sense  of  citizenship  save  .i.  iln".  tan. 
at  twenty  one.  sell  ih<-ir  first  vote,  and  who  know  liberty  only 
as  license. 

One  case  will  stand  for  all.  On  Monroe  Street,  in  a  recent 
day  spent  in  these  regions.  I  at  intervals  encountered  t  b<W  of 
eight. -en.  hriital  in  fare  arid  form,  walking  always  with  the 
MUM  lowering  expression,  and  edging  threateningly  toward 
any  younger  or  weaker  boy  encountered  in  his  course.  He 
vanished  presently,  and  when  I  next  saw  him.  an  hour  Of  so 
later.  In-  was  in  the  hands  of  two  |>olicemen,  both  of  them 
hearing  the  look  of  having  come  through  ;i  severe  COUffiflt. 
The  boj  was  swearing  furiously,  and  lunging  out  in>u  arid 
then  with  his  fists,  only  ceasing  after  a  hlow  or  two  from  the 
officer's  clubs,  justified  here  much  more  than  in  some  cases 
where  they  have  free  use.  ('inning  out  un  hour  later  from  a 
tenement-house  mi  Iiooscvclt  Street,  one  of  the  policemen.  »n 
old  acquaintance,  faced    me. 

"  Who  was  that  bey  I "  I  asked. 

'•  The  devil  himself,  saving  your  presence."  returned  his  cap- 
forwith  great  fervo  "  ['v.-  taken  him  ii|>  not  less  than  twenty 
linn  s  with  in v  own  hands,  and  his  lawyer  always  gets  him  off 
with  the  plea  that  I've  a  grudge  agin  him.  Every  one  on  the 
streets  that  he  bulldozes  is  afraid  to  complain  of  him,  lieoause, 
you  see.  they  don't  know  what  In-  Blight  tftkfl  into  his  head  to 
do  to  them,  and  so  it's  desperate  work  to  get  one  to  appear 
agin  him.  T  did  get  him  sent  up  once  for  three  months,  and  he 
kept  me  after  him  for  a  year  afterward,  and  no  um.  Tins  time 
he's  done  for,  for  a  while  anyhow.  There's  an  athletic  club  on 
Monroe  Street,  and  he  went  in  tln-re  and  took  up  a  pail 
Indian  clubs,  ami  in  two  minutes    had  cleared  out  i-,,-i-\-  soul  in 
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tin;  room.  Tin-  follow  in  chai  ji-  w  L-tit  for  him  and  got  a  U'rrihle 
cut  over  the  eye,  but  he  was  gritty  awl  held  on.  arid  the  rest 
gave  the  alarm,  and  I  had  my  turn  at  last.  Then  ain't  a  boy 
on  the  street,  scared  as  they  are  of  this  boy,  that  doesn't  think 
it  rather  fin©  to  copy  after  him,  and  unless  ho  commits  murder 
or  tries  his  hand  at  a.  hiir  burglary  I  don't  see  but  what  it's  got 
to  go  on." 

It  does  go  on.  On  East  or  West  side,  gangs  of  young 
ruffians  and  sneak-thieves  prowl  at  night,  or  do  their  work 
boldly  by  day.  They  are  proud  of  their  profession,  and  wel- 
come anything  that  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  continuous 
work  at  trade  or  at  anything  else  that  would  mean  an  honest 
living. 

At  almost  any  point  along  the  river  front  —  though  this 
applies  chiolh  to  the  East  River  —  are  haunts  of  thieves.  It  is 
on  this  side  that  the  foreign  population  is  iiia.ssed,  and  it  is  from 
them  mainly  that  we  gather  the  army  that  tills  prisons  and 
reformatories.  But  on  the  West  side  is  a  region  equally  given 
I  ret  to  vice,  and  even  more  dangerous  at  night-time.  Back  "1 
the  Cremorne    Missi n    Tl i i it v-soooud   Street,    where  Jerry 

'.ni-'v  (forked  for  the  last  years  of  his  life,  newer  but  hardu 

less  crowded  and  pestiferous  tenement -houses  are  found  in 
hundreds.  Saloon-  an-  of  a  better  order,  but  the  whole  region 
is  one  where  open  vice  of  >•'.  I'i'v  form  lias  pre  etn])t©d  the  ground, 
mid  the  ilecent  citizen  whom  evil  fortune  has  brought  to  this 
region,  and  who  must  make  a  home  here.  Stands  appalled  at 
what  his  children  must  confront. 

Here,  too,  save  for  those  who  must,  live  in  it,  is  small   belief 
L'ivcn  to  the  story  of  the  horror  of  the  life  daily  and  hourly 
lived   in  this  region.     Only  u  block  or  two  away  the  sir 
open  directly  from  Fifth  Avenue,  filled  with  high-priced  hoi; 
and  owned  by   the   |irosperoiis  business  men  of  the  ci 
have  little  knowledge  of  what  sights  lie  within  the  range  0 
ten  minutes   walk  of  their  palatial  homes.     "The  nearer  the 
river  the  nearer  to  hell."  was  the  Baying  of  one  of  the  roughs 
who  had   helped  to  make  it   true,  and  it  is  certain  that  tbe 
lurking-places  a  Horded    by  tin-  irreat  lumber  and  coal   yards  in 
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Che  vicinity,  and  the  long  stretches  of  street  through  which 
[xilicemen  make  only  an  occasional  round,  are  all  favorable-  to 
the  criminal.  It  is  on  the  West  side  that  "  Hell's  Kitchen  "  luis 
its  place;  a  tenement  given  over  to  Italians  of  tin-  lowest  order. 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Portuguese.  Heir  the  knife  punctuates 
and  illustrates  all  discussion,  and  if  murder  is  not  done  it  is  no 
fault  of  the  combatants,  who  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  may 
bc  heard  engaged  in  their  favorite  pursuits.  Tin-  neighborhood 
dreads  ye  a  certain  pride  in  its  desperadoes,  asao  Italian 

village  may  plume  itself  upon  the  bandits  near  it. 

'•  Little  Italy,"  is  farther  up,  and  inhabited  by  much  the 
same  class,  but  its  quota  of  thieves  seems  less  than  that  of  other 
regions  where  the  same  life  is  lived.  The  preponderance  of 
riiine  is  farther  down,  and  in  the  ward  which  has  bad  the 
longest  monopoly  of  it,  thus  making  the  rate  an  always  increas- 
ing one.  It  is  not  that  means  of  many  kinds  are  not  taken  to 
item  this  tide  of  evil.  Probably  it  is  even  not  eo  great,  pro 
port  ionatelj .  u  in  the  not  so  remote  days  when  the  Five  Points 
could  not  be  entered  without  a  policeman.  But  the  tenement- 
house  with  its  masses  is  sending  out  a  type  as  difficult  to  deal 
with,  and  for  which  wo  try  cures,  after  the  harm  is  done,  far 
more  than  we  study  methods  of  prevention. 

The  police  courts  Of  the  Tombs,  Essex  Market,  and  all  the 
points  at  which  justice  is  supposed  to  be  administered,  will  give 
the  student  of  these  problems  many  a  point  upon  which  to 
reflect.  Every  phase  of  human  suffering  is  represented  there, 
but  chiefly  and  always,  day  after  day,  lads  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  hardened  and  brutal  beyond  conception,  form  the  chief 

rce  of  supply,  and  go  up  to  the  Island  only  to  return  with 

en  devils  more  wicked  than  the  first.  Flow  to  reach  them 
and  bring  about  am  change  may  well  stir  the  thought  of  those 

who  ponder  over  the  future  of  a  city  which  most  always,  in  the 

nature  of  things,  deal  far  more  with  a  foreign  than  a  native 
|M>pulation,  and  to  whom  corruption  is  as  yet  a  more  familiar 
form  of  government  than  anything  which  can  bring  about 
righteous  administration  of  law. 


OH  AFTER  XVIII. 

LIFE  ON  BLACKWKLLS  ISLAND— THE  DREGS  OF  A  GKKAT 
CITY  — WHERE  CRIMINALS,  PAUPF.RS.  AND  LUNATK  S  ARE 
OARED    FOR  — A   CONVICTS    DAILY    LIFE  —  "  DRINK  S  OUR 

ci'):- 1 


The  •Tiih    if  Misery  "—A  Miserable  Sight  —  Gutter-Soaked  Rag*  and  Mat- 
ted Hair—  Rounders  —  Terrible  Scenes—  Insanity  in  Handcuffs—  Results 
of  Trying  to  "8o<  Lift"  in   New  York  —  Aristocrats  In  I  'time —  Appeals 
for    Mercy  —  Sounds  tliat    Make   the   Blood   Run   Cold—  Whit.-    I! 
Brought  Low  —  A  Pandemonium  —  V'-onm  lnte-icii   OtOtAM—  L 
from   the  "Horrors" — Suicides  —  "  Famine    Meal    — Odd    Delusion*  and 
BslWk  "f  the  Jn«uiic —  The  Queen  oj   Hi-iiven  —  Tin-  Mi.th.-r  of  I"on>  n-.i 
i  in  Mi  in    -Snakes  in   his  Stomach — "Oh,   Lord'     They're  Squirming 
Again" — A  <".mniit.-<l  Tinker — Wjitini:  Lr   th.    River  to  Dry  up  — 
the  Love  of  God,  Bring  me  a  Coffin  " — A  Ghoul  In  the  Dead-House  —  An 
Irish  Philosopher —The  Penitentiary  —  Daily  Uft  of  Primal—  A  Hani 
Fate  —  Convict    I.nlior — Secret    Cummuuicutions   between   I'risoncrs  —  A 
Punk  to  Kceperi.— i  Treating  Crime  as  a  Disease. 

LONG  ago,  in  days  just  pivcedin»;  tin"  second  war  with 
England,  New  York  boasted  "I'  two  OT  three  tummi.-. 
gardens  and  certain  orchards  planted  by  sturdy  Dutch  burgh- 
ers, and  yielding'  fruit  impartially  to  their  successors.  Prom 
Kip's  garden  roses  were  plucked  for  Washington  00  his  In -a 
visit  to  New  York,  which  lie  wore  in  Ids  buttonhole,  and 
which    made    tin-    tree    from   which    they  came  always   there 

after  .1  prized  possession.     From  an  orchard  do  (en   Eamotn 

i::::n-  early  summer  apple-,,  ••  llarveal  Bough*,"  and.  later, 
Newtown  pippins,  which  were  said  to  have  a  liner  flavor  in  I  VB 
orchard  on  BlaekweH's  Island  than  even  in  their  native  home 

at  Newtown. 

Here  on  BlaakwetPa  Island  were  to  be  found  apple  hlee- 

simis.  bloom  of  cherry  a:..i   pOoCD  and  plum;  tender 
grape-Tfnes   for  spring,  and   for   autumn   all  manner  of  fruit 
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pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.  Yet  over  ull  this  was 
always  a  shadow,  the  forerunner  of  the  darker  cloud  in  time 
to  settle  more  heavily  not  only  on  this  hut  on  the  whole  clus- 
ter of  fair  islands  which  one  by  one  have  renounced  orchard 
and  homestead  and  given  place  In  buildings  grim,  gray,  and 
formidable,  and  with  each  war  mure  crowded  and  more 
numerous. 

Certainly  no  fairer  spot  could  well  have  been  chosen  as 
a  home;  and  the  man  whose  story  is  the  forerunner  of  many 
another  of  far  sadder  and  more  tragiwd  order  may  have  seen, 
as  In-  walked  under  blossoming  trees  and  remembered  better 
■  in. 'ii  whose  feet  would  tread  the  same  paths  and  know 
the  same  regrets. 

The  unending  squabbles  between  Dutch  and  Knglish  for 
the  [xissession  of  New  York,  the  horror  of  the  pious  Puritan  at 
the  easy-going,  beer-loving  Hollanders,  and  the  eagerness  of 
l>oth  for  every  chance  of  despoiling  the  Indian, —  all  form  part 
ol'  the  history  we  study  in  youth,  but  fail  to  grasp  as  actual 
reality  till  BOma  experience  puts  life  into  the  pages,  and  we 
suddenly  see  men  living  and  breathing  like  ourselves.  There- 
is  little  record  of  why  one  Captain  Manning  chose  to  sun-en- 
der  t<>  the  Dutch  the  English  fort  of  which  he  was  com- 
mander; but  choose  ho  did,  and  marched  out,  leaving  them 
in  ]>ossession,  making  his  own  way  as  sjK-edily  as  possible,  to 
England. 

He  was  compelled  to  return  and  meet  his  accusers,  nor 
could  any  influence  ward  off  this  disagreeable  duty.  In  time 
the  court-martial  called  to  inquire  into  the  OBM  met  ami 
brought  six  charges  against  him,  on  each  and  all  of  which  he 
was  found  guilty.  Family  influence  saved  his  life,  but  there 
was  no  saving  him  from  the  deserved  dishonor  of  cowardly 
surrender,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  sword  broken 
head,  to  forfeit  all  rights  of  citizenship,  and  never  to 
receive  office  under  city  or  <reneral  ^•iv.-nimcut. 

This  was  the  end  of  Captain  Manning  for  all  public  life, 
and  when  the  broken  fragments  of  the  dishonored  sword  fell 
at  his  feet  be  turned  toward  the  spot  which  a  few  years  bit  m- 
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he  had  chosen  as  a  retreat  for  his  old  age,  and  on  the  then 
nameless  island  hid  his  face  from  all  men. 

Time  dealt  kindly  with  the  offender.  His  step-ohildren 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  one  of  them  presently  married  young 
Robert  Blackwell,  to  whom  the  old  Captain  left  the*  island 
which  had  taken  his  name  at  the  celebration  of  the  wedding. 
For  a  hundred  years  the  family  continued  in  possession^  but  in 
1828  the  city  bought  it  and  put  up  cheap  temporary  holdings 
for  various  purposes,  chiefly  as  Almshouse  and  its  dependen- 
cies. By  1850  it  had  become  plain  that  more  room  was  needed, 
and  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  Workhouse  was  laid.  The 
Penitentiary  had  preceded  it,  and  the  convicts  themselves  quar- 
ried the  bluestone  rubble  and  the  heavy  blocks  of  granite  which 
form  the  sea  wall  and  many  of  the  buildings. 

To-day  the  island  holds  the  Penitentiary,  Workhouse,  Alms- 
house, Lunatic  Asylum,  Blind  Asylum,  Charity  Hospital,  Hos- 
pital for  Incurables  and  for  Convalescents,  with  the  numberless 
outbuildings  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  work  and  feed- 
ing and  providing  for  some  seven  thousand  persons. 

To  know  the  story  of  to-day's  life  on  BlackwelTs  Island  one 
must  take  passage  on  the  boat  that  leaves  Xew  York  every 
morning  with  its  crowd  of  prisoners,  visitors,  and  officials. 
The  air  from  the  river  is  welcome  after  the  throng  on  the  dock 
through  which  one  must  push  to  reach  the  little  window  behind 
which  stands  a  suspicious  clerk  whose  business  is  to  get  as  man  v 
in  the  next  room  in  a  given  space  of  time  as  can  be  handed  on. 
There  one  meets  a  stout  and  remarkably  good-natured  police- 
man, whose  face  belies  the  sternness  of  his  voice,  and.  once  be- 
yond him  must  pass  under  the  eyes  of  an  old  man  who  orders 
back  the  stray  women  who  insist  on  going  through  the  wrong 
gate.  He  does  it  philosophically,  as  if  nothing  else  could  be 
expected,  and  there  is  something  of  the  same  attitude  in  all  the 
older  officials. 

On  the  boat  itself  one  may  s*v  types  of  every  form  of  pov- 
erty, crime,  and  evil  inheritance,  and  thus  gain  some  sense  of 
what  those  nearest  them  must  almost  inevitably  be.  Saturday 
«  **  visitors'  day."  and  the  "  tub  of  misery,"*  as  the  boat  is  called, 
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The  prison  van,  known  as  i! P.la.k  Maria,'*  rolls  through 

the  gate  with  its  load  of  human  misery, —  prisoners  "  sent  up 
to  the  Island."'  Tin- croud  make  a  rush  forward,  to  liml  bhfl 
gate  suddenly  shut  in  their  faces,  hut,  as  tin-  m-xt  van  appears. 
rush  again,  nowise  deterred  hy  their  experience. 
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"No  you  don't,"  siivs  the  ..Ul  gateman;  "they'll  get  out 
well  enough  without  you." 

Certainly  they  could  loudly  get  oat  worse.  The  door  of 
thfl  vehicle  is  opened,  an<l  the  waiting  policeman  receives  the 
lirst  installment  of  women  sent  up  for  drunkenness  or  othci 
offenses.  Two  descend  quietly,  but  a  sound  of  jubilant  Hinging 
within  warns  him  that  one  at  least  is  not  vet  mv;  the  carouse 
that  brought  her  here.  Some  force  is  necessary  before  she  can 
be  inclined  to  move,  and  then  in  the  doorway  appears  a  crea- 
ture hardly  human,  it  would  seem;  in  soman's  dress,  but  with 
little  token  besides  of  womanhood;  a  ina-ss  of  foul,  gutter 
soaked  rags;  matted  hair,  with  a  black  eye  and  out  feoe,  and 
on  her  feet  one  shoe  and  a  man's  boot.  She  lurches  forward, 
still  singing  and  shouting,  and  is  followed  by  a  young  girl  not 
over  sixteen,  gaudily  dressed,  and  with  painted  cheeks.  Be- 
hind her  come  seven  others  of  all  ages,  one  a  v.  Inte-headed 
woman  muttering  and  cursing. 

"What!  Down  again  to-day  f"  the  policeman  says  to  her. 
•;  You've  been  quick.    You  milv  got  out  yesterday." 

She  answers  with  a  curse  as  she  is  hurried  on  with  the  rest 
to  the  room  with  barred  windows  where  liny  sit  till  the  Island 
is  reached.  One  violently  insane  |>atierit  is  led  along  hand- 
cuffed and  protesting,  and  there  are  one  or  two  milder  cues 
of  insanity.  Then  comes  the  van  with  the  men  whose  cases 
have  been  judged  at  the  various  city  police  courts;  the  first  a 
boy  of  twenty,  who  has  come  from  the  country,  and  in  his  en- 
deavor "to  see  life"  ended  by  a  three  weeks'  sentence  to  the 
Workhouse.  Behind  him  comes  a  man  just  emerged  from  a 
prize-fight,  who  will  need  the  hospital  before  his  sentence  i  an 
be  worked  out,  and  then  a  row  of  young  thieves  and  ruffians 
on  their  way  to  |>risoners'  cells  in  the  Penitentiary,  who  chaff 
and  je.-r  each  other  as  they  pass  into  the  hold. 

All  about  are  the  friends,  some  sympathetic,  a  few  ashamed, 
but  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  order.  One  quiet  little 
woman  in  black  looks  with  sorrowful  eyes  at  the  brutal  faces. 
Her  own  boy  is  on  the  Island  for  thieving  from  his  employer, 
and  <d.rf  has  a  little  basket  with  fruit  and  gome  luxuries. 
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he  trip  from  the  eity  iwndreg  bat  b  few  moments.    On 
the  journey  we  pass  BeJlerue  Bcspjtnl,  trheooe  oome  physi 

cians.  nurses.  :mil  ci-nwils  i>f  eager  students,  who  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  three  huridr-eil  in-  more  go  over  on  tlie  hospital 


Lx. 


r.-    : 


prisoners'   celm    in    tiik    rr.vm:viTMiv,    bu*ckvteu.'b    island,    (tub 

DARK    CRI.I.8    AKK   ON   THE   UWKll    ri^KJK.) 

Unit  t->  the  clinics  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  shouting  and  sing- 
ing on  the  journey,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 

The   |irisoiiers*   boat  is   manned   by    men   detailed    from   the 

Wiirklioiis*",  and  it  boob  appears  thai  they  rank  many  grades 

lower  than  the  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary,  offenders  in  the 
latter  considering  themselves  aristocrats  in  crfanS,  and  those 
with  longest  scntcni'cs  and  most  aggravated  offi m ses  highest  in 
rank.  Tin-  Workhouse  recruits  an  brawlers.  bummers,  round- 
ers, anything  that  cxiircsses  the  nature  of  the  chronic  tramp 
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ami  Bhirker,  or  the  habitual  drinker.    Their  dirty  brown  uui- 

form  Btamped  on  the  hark  is  iilui-:itin«r.  it  a|i|N-ars,  thsin 

the  zebra-like  stripes  of  the  convict,  and  it  is  equally  so  among 

the  women. 

Often  there  seems  to  he  among  the  prisoners'  friends  a  Cer- 
tain pride  in  the  |iosition,  and  women  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  number  of  times  some  relative  has  been  sent  up.  and  what 
he  or  sin-  said  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  them. 

"The  cost  to  the  city  ?"  cried  a  stout  Irishwoman,  who  had 
crowileil  a  meek  little  woman  from  her  place,  ami  HOW  looked 
around  prepared  for  battle.  '•  The  cost  to  the  city  is  it !  Shure 
didn't  I  hear  me  own  son  say, — him  that  was  sint  up  for 
riothm'  hut  a  hit  o'  fun  wid  the  little  Jew  round  the  comer, — 
that  he'd  hean!  the  wanlen  saj  'twas  hut  fifteen  eints  a  i  I 
more  shame  to  thim  that  starves  the  helpless,  says  I.  Tin 
make  their  own  grandmothers'  bones  into  broth  an'  be  lickin* 
their  Chop*  to  think  how  nate  they'd  saved  ixpinse." 

"Show  fchfl   whole  Island'*  like  that,"  responded  a  moon- 

lacnl  woman  near  her.     "There's  naught  hut  s| i  victuals  in 

all  the  looiiytic  'sylum.  an'  thim  as  in  it  fit  to  break  in  two 
with  the  hunger.  It's  thim  docthors  does  it  to  see  what'll 
come  next,  an'  they  always  standin'  by  with  their  books  an' 
writin'  an'  writin'  down  the  b<  >'  gett.in'  folks  out  <>'  the 

world." 

"  What  you  talkin'  about  I "  broke  in  one  of  the  deck-hands, 
a  Workhouse  prisoner,  hut  evidently  an  unaccustomed  one. 
"  I've  had  the  'sylum  grub,  mid  it's  better  than  we  get  in  the 
Workhouse.  They  feed  'em  high  to  make  'em  get  well  quicker 
and  save  tin-  city  expense;  and  there's  many  a  one  goes  out 
lined,  for  my  own  brother  is  one  and  stands  up  for  the  din 
tors." 

"It's  a  masher  may  1m-  you  are  on  the  Bowery  whin  you're 
out  o'  your  present  .suit,"  the  big  woman  began  wrathfullv,  but 
the  whistle  sounded,  the  deck-hand  hurried  to  his  post  and 
blocked  the  way  against  the  pushing  throng  till  the  boat  was 
made  fast,  holding  himself  meantime  a-,  if  the  word  "masher" 
had  recalled  former  glories.     The  prisoners  marched  off  the 


boat,  a  motley  throng,— -a  young  girl  hiding  ber  face  and  weep- 
ing  bitterly ;  a  drunken  woman  and  her  baby  sent  up  by  her  bu» 
band  as  a  last  resori  ;  .1  man  shrieking  with  tin-  ■■horror-,"  and 
beating  off  invisible  monsters  with  his  elenehed  fists;  a  lot 
1  ;i  dame-house  in  "Water  Street,  arrested  and  sent  up  far 
disorderly  conduct;  and  two  wretched  old  liags  iu  worse  case 
than  any  of  their  companions.  From  below  sounded  piercing 
cries,  and  the  "masher"  shook  his  hem! 

"Them  lunyties  don't  know  what's  good  for  "em,"  he  aid 
confidentially  to  a  frightened-looking  woman  who  shrunk  back 
as  the  cries  went  on.  "  You  don't  need  to  bo  scared.  He's  in 
a  close  shut  ambylance  that  it  took  three  to  get  him  into,  and 
it'll  take  more'n  three  to  get  him  out  he's  worked  hisself  up 

The  cries  went  on;  shrieks  for  help,  appeals  for  mercy, 
curses  on  those  who  were  torturing  him  ;  sounds  that  made  the 

blood  run  cold,  and  yet  they  meant  no  more  than  the  extfl 

itv  of  delusion.     An  old  man  with  hem  frame  and  heart-broken 
fane  tinned  for  a  moment  and  lisUmed. 

■•  I'd  rather  be  him  than  me,"  he  said,  "  for  he  don't  know 
where  he's  goin'  and  I  do,"  and  ho  drugged  on  toward  the 
Almshouse,  «  here  his  days  were  to  end. 

To  obtain  entrance  to  the  Island  at  all,  a  permit  is  neces- 
sary from  the  Commissioners  of  Chanties  ami  Correction. 
Even  armed  with  this  authority  one  is  eyed  severely  and  di-.- 
trustfully.  Innocent-looking  visitors  have  gone  over,  who  de- 
veloped afterward  into  reporters.  Others  entering  as  "CAM 
have  presently  shown  the  same  features,  and  therefore  omYi.d- 
are  apparently  on  their  guard,  and  permit  and  person  are 
closely  scanned. 

The  buildings  are  of  feudal  character,  turreted  and  battle- 
mented  and  of  imposing  size  and  height.  Yonder  is  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  with  its  thousands  of  human  wrecks,  none  more 
piteous  than  its  husbandless  mothers  and  fatherless  children. 
The  old  orchards  are  gone,  but  trees  grew  in  their  place,  lining 
the  long  avenues,  or  grouping  here  and  there.  Birds  build  ami 
sing  in  the  drooping  branclu-s.  and  doves  brood  and  coo  under 
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tin-  eaves,  while  tin-  blue  water  Hashes  under  the  sunshine,  and 
fresh  wind  sweeps  through  and  overall. 

It.  is  with  the  Workhouse  we  have  to  deal  at  pfB— Dt;  its 
central  building  Hanked  by  t  wo  enormous  wings,  the  northern 
for  men.  the  southern  for  women.  In  the  central  part  axe  the 
warder's  and   physician's  rooms,  the  laundries,  a  great  room  or 
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hall  for  chapel,  but  serving  as  sewing-room  for  the  women  and 
for  many  other  purposes.  A  new  kitchen  with  all  modern  ajv 
plianees  has  lately  been  added,  thus  giving  up  the  old  one  for 
more  laundry  spuee,  all  needed  for  the  two  thousand  and  more 
prisoners  —  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are  women — being 
provided  for  on  the  ground. 

Let  us  follow  the  Workhon.se  group,  who.  having  left  the 
boat,  wait  for  a  few  moments  under  the  trees,  some  looking 
about  curiously,  for  it  i>  th<-ir  tirsi  time;  others  calling  to  one 
and  another  acquaintance.  A  knot  of  women  in  the  Work- 
bouse  uniform  come  down  the  road  on  their  way  to  a  day's 
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scrubbing  in  Their  dress* -s  an  "1  heavy  l.ied-tickiiifj, 

deep  cape  sunbonnets  hide  their  faces;  but  one  woman  pause* 
as  she  passes,  and  looks  at  the  men  just  forming  into  line,  and 
then  at  the  group  of  W0BM1), 

"God  help  us!  "  she  sn\  s.  "  Drink's  our  eurse.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  liquor  we'd  all  be  foine  men  an'  women.  Sure,  why  did 
I  ever  put  the  dirty  stuff  inside  me  mouth  ! " 

The  women  march  on  silently  toward  the  Workhouse  door 
and  file  into  tin-  olliee.  where  they  are  seated  on   long  benches 

till  registered  ;  the  mi ceremony  being  gone  through  with  for 

men  ami  women.  The  register  is  a  history  of  BftDO  case,  and, 
evade  as  she  may.  each  woman  is  finally  pinned  to  something 
like  fact.  A  white-headed  woman — certainly  seventy — makes 
her  replies  in  a  whisper. 

"She  was  a  lady  once."  the  warden  says,  "She  took  t<i 
drink  when  her  husband  died,  and  she's  here  most  of  the  Time. 
She  went  up  last  Monday,  and  here  it  is  Thursday  and  she's 
hack  a  .train  for  six  weeks.  I  ain't  sure  Iml  u  hat  she  1 1 1 1 1_' ) 1 1  DOt- 
ter  be  let  to  drink  herself  to  death  and  be  done  with  it.  fog 
that's  what  it  will  end  in." 

Ragged  and  filthy,  with  matted  hair  ami  bruised  face,  the 
old  woman  does  not  lift  her  white  head  as  she  follows  the  rent 
into  the  bathroom,  where  all  are  compelled  to  bathe  and  put 
on  (he  uniform,  their  own  clothes  lieiny  rolled  in  a  bundle  with 
a  numbered  wooden  tag  fastened  to  it.  Twenty  minutes  later 
the  transformation  is  complete,  and  we  find  her  dean,  combed, 
and  generally  made  over,  knitting  BtoddngS  ipiietiv  a-,  ativ  old 
lady  could,  on  .one  of  the  long  benches  of  the  general  work 
room. 

No  talking  is  allowed  save  at  fixed  times,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  <  ompulsory.  Some  two  hundred  women  are 
employed  in  the  sewing-room,  knitting  stockings  for  the  in- 
mates, darning  and  repairing  generally,  and  making  garments 
for  the  llandall's  Island  children.  The  number  of  white  head.-, 
is  appalling,  but  they  arc  chictly  old  hags  loner  given  to  drink, 
who  began  life  in  low  danee-houscs  and  are  ending  it  in  the  gut 

ter.  knowing  no  deoenoy  save  as  it  is  forced  upon  them  here. 
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The  floors  arc  scoured  as  white  as  the  deck  of  a  man-of 
war.  often  by  most  unwilling  hanils  taking  hero  their  first 
lesson  in  care  and  order.  When  the  art  of  scrubbing  hag  been 
mastered,  numbers  of  the  women  are  detailed  to  other  institu- 
tions, and  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Almshouse  smile  with 
faction  as  they  remember  the  past  and  all  ita  miseries. 
For  many  a  year  the  res|K'Ct;«.ltle  paujicrs,  often  through  DO 
fault  of  their  own,  were  packed  in  with  the  order  of  criminal 
now  sent  to  the  Workhouse,  and  forced  to  submit  to  an  asso- 
ciation degrading  and  offensive  in  every  way.  Drunkenness 
and  petty  thieving  were  the  offenses  which  took  one  there, 
and  a  I  mses  of  every  order  reigned.  A  board  of  ten  gov- 
ernors distributed  matters  so  evenly  that  no  one  was  respon- 
sible, and  the  place   was  a  pandemonium. 

At  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  line  between 
\\c>-  and  la/.iimss.  Comfort  was  the  right  of  the  helpless 
pauper.  It  was  not  the  right  of  the  tramp,  the  habitual 
drunkard,  the  "rounder,"  who  used  the  Island  as  a  spot  in 
which  to  recover  from  sprees  and  go  out  refreshed  for  a  new 
one.  The  Workhonsi-  must  lx-  a  House  of  Industry. 
pauperism:  and  thus  every  facility  is  given  for  working, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  training  school   for  the  Penitentiary. 

The  long  corridors  are  spotlessly  clean.  The  wind  sweeps 
through  them,  and  all  taint  Hies  In-fore  it.  A  savory  smell 
comes  with  it,  and  as  we  leave  the  workrooms  a  bell  sounds. 
and  from  all  quarters  the  women  tile  silently  toward  the 
dining-room.  Here  are  long,  narrow  tables,  each  place  with 
tin  plate  and  spoon.  By  the  door  are  enormous  baskets  of 
bread  cut  in  hunches,  each  woman  receiving  one  as  she  passes 
in,  and  looking  jealously  to  see  if  her  neighbor's  happens  to 
be  bigger. 

The  bill  of  fare  is  the  same  for  men  and  women :  Cocoa 
and  bread  for  breakfast;  for  dinner  beef  soup  with  vegetables 
twice  a  week,  and  salt  fish  and  potatoes  for  Fridays,  with  salt 
bed  and  cabbage  on  other  days,  and  on  Sundays  boiled  or 
roast  beef.  The  kitchen  is  as  spotless  as  every  other  portion 
of  the  building,  and  scrubbing  is  always  going  on. 
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On  tlu-  men's  side  the  ihoetuaker's  ihop  baa  KHm  thirty  :it 

work  repairing  and  making.  The  tailor's  shop  is  equally  busv, 
r.-|i;iirinir  boiti"-  incessant,  utul  nn  oven  more  li  agreeablo 
order  of  work,  since  the  clothes  are  often  tilled  with  vermin, 
which  the  ordinary  hath  has  no  to  extirpate. 


l.NS\.NK    PATBHTC   AT   WORK    IN    TIIK    BOOTS    SHOP,    BLACKWKU,  »    BUD. 

In  the  olil  days   Hogging  was  the  customary   punishment, 

but  the  dark  cell  has  taken  its  place  and  is  dreaded  beyond 

;ni\  other  form  of  pnnfahwwwit.  All  shirk  work  the  nioinent 
■  keeper^  baoh  is  turned  ora  friendly  wall  o'jves  momentary 
shelter  from  his  gaze.  Wheelbarrows  are  dropped,  hoers  lean  on 
the  handles,  and  all  regard  even  live  minute    respite  as  so  much 

clear  gain.    The  man  are  hardly  to  be  made  over.    If  man  01 

woman  show:,  a  desire  to  reform,  or  energy  th-.it  may  be 
turned  in  better  directions,  their  chance  is  not  here.  It  is 
quite  plain,  after   a  look   or  two  :it    these    faces,  that    for   this 

world  their  chance  is  practically  over,    For  most  of  them  the 
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wonder  is  that  they  ever  reform  or  even  wish  to.  Born  in 
the  slums,  and  knowing  evil  from  babyhood,  tin  stronger 
natures  gravitate  naturally  to  the  Penitentiary,  the  weaker  to 
this  place,  which  since  the  eorii'-r-stone  was  laid  has  seen  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  inmates  come  and  go.  fcTor  ■  it 
likely  that  the  number  will  lessen,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
work  done  among  them.  To  resin.-  the  children  is  the  chief 
task  and  the  only  effectual  one.  For  the  rest  will  Iw  this 
alternation  of  debauchery  and  punishment  till  the  end  comes 
and  the  Potter's  Field  receives  them. 

Five  minutes'  walk  under  an  .ivnnr  of  green  treat,  and  the 
high  fence  about  the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  reached,  the  pass  shown, 
and  the  great  buildings  stand  full  before  one.  Opposite  the 
[aland  tin-  prettj  short  of  Rarenawood  dopes  to  the  water's 
edge  and  the  stately  boild  n  Ward's  Island  are  just  !»•- 

yond.     The  asylum  itself  includes  three  buildings:  tin- asylum 
proper,  the  Lodge  or  Madhouse,  and  the  lietreat.    All  the  moat 
violent  cases  are  conGned  m  the  Lodge,  where  visitors  are  n 
aDowed.     The  center  of  the  main  building,  octagonal  in  fonn, 

ed  to  offices,  a  receiving-room,  etc.,  and  the  wai 
out  brom  this.  The  general  arrangement  is  like  those  ol 
asylums,  but  there  are  no  private  rooms,  and  the  beds  in  tin- 
dormitories  are  ranged  closely  together,  with  attendant* 
stationed  at  intervals.  In  the  conralasoeat  ward  the  end  is 
fitted  upas  a  reception-room  f"i  friends,  and  is  brightened  with 
|oii in t-s  and  flowers.  AIkotb  thn  is  B  wan!  for  the  milder 
caoco,  and  here  the  lratients  gather  —  some  fifty  or  so,  a  few 
knitting  or  sewing,  but  the  majority  idle. 

"Except  in  cases  of  melancholia,  in  which  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  rouse  the  [wtient,  employment  upon 
chief  means  of  cure.  Those  in  whom  mild  delusion  is  The  diffi- 
culty are  soon  interested,  and  the  amount  of  work  accom pushed 
is  surprising.  Two-thirds  of  the  patients  are  foreign.  Restraint 
is  used  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  where  rough  handling 
brutality  of  any  sort  occurs,  it  is  the  work  of  some  untrained  ..r 
angry  attendant,  the  doctors  protesting  against  such  action 
even  in  extreme  cases. 
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The  medical  staff  is  supplied  from  BeUeroe  and  is  always 
compoBed  of  picked  men:  The  resident  physician  is  aotocnt, 
but  consults  with  the  staff,  always  four  or  five  in  Dumber.  ( mm 
attendant  is  allows!  to  every  fifteen  patients,  four-fifths  ot 


IMHAXK     I-ATIKSTB    AT    WOIIK     IS    TI1K     BAbKfcT   W&AVUtU     KOOM,    BUCKWttt/l 

»lam>. 

whom  are  hero  for  mania.  The  rest  are  idiots,  paralytics,  or 
temporarily  insane  from  the  "  horrors."  From  sixty  to  seventy 
are  suicidal  and  require  close  watching.  Now  and  then  one 
makes  a  break  for  the  river,  and  one  or  two  have  thus  drowned 
themselves,  but  accidents  are  I  < 

The  form  of  entrance  is  much  like  that  of  the  Workhouse  so 
far  as  registration  and  bath  are  concerned.  The  patient,  who 
cannot  be  entered  without  a  certificate  of  insanity,  is  examined 
by  the  resident  physician,  who  determines  in  what  ward  the- 
patient  shall  be  placed.  For  the  most  part,  all  save  violent 
cases  are  assigned  to  the  first,  till  doctors  and  attendants  have 
had  time  to  judge  the  nature  of  the  case.     As  many  as  possible 
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are  kept  in  the  convalescent  ward,  which  has  privileges  not 
allowed  in  others.  Chronic  harmless  cases  are  allowed  all 
I  ><  >ssihle  freedom,  and  work  in  one  of  the  shops  or  in  the  sewing- 
room,  always  under  observation.  Basket-weaving  and  mat- 
making  are  favorite  industries,  and  several  of  the  patients 
Crochet  the  beautiful  Irish  lace  i\  Inch  is  on  sale  in  the  visitors' 
room. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  belong  to  the  asylum,  and  are  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  patients.     Flowers  are  every- 
where, and  the  greenhouse  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
workers   in   it.     The   water-supply   Mows  through   submarine 
pipes  from  the  Croton  reservoir  ami  is  abundant     In  the  new 
OOok-hooae,  soup  is  boiled  in  set  kettles  through  which  steam 
pipes  pass,  and   is  carried   to  the  dining-room  in  huge  pails. 
The  dietary  is  a  generous  one.    Simp  predominates,  but  it  u  of 
the  most  nourishing  order,  and  there  is  no  limit  as  to  qaant 
Knives  ami  forks  are  allowed   to  very  few,  and  tin  plates  bftVi 
proved  the  l>est  form  of  dish,  aa  they  cannot  l>e  broken.     I 
two  hundred  ware  dining  together  in  p-riVet  quiet,  save  for  lit- 
tle outbursts  In  r •••  .mil   there.     Mush  and  molasses  on  Friday 

aye  refuses  objection.  The  Irishman  has  never  taken  kindly 
to  Indian  corn  in  any  form,  and  resents  being  forced  to  use  it. 

Till  very  lately  there  was  small  provision  for  amusement, 
but  the  attendant  physicians  realized  long  ago  how  vital  a  Tu- 
tor this  was  in  cure,  and  begged  for  larger  quarters.  A  largo 
and  airy  hall  has  at  last  been  luiiit,  and  here  ;>i  least  once  I 
week  all  who  are  not  too  excited  by  numbers  gather  together, 
dance,  sing,  or  are  given  some  light  entertainment.  The  de 
light  in  this  is  a  thing  that  passes  on  from  one  (reek  to  the 
next,  and  every  scrap  of  orn:im<  nt  is  tivat-aicd  and  put  on  fm- 
the  occasion. 

More  than  one  of  the  patients  believe  that  the  resident 
physician  la  God,  and  address  prayers  and  sing  hymns  to  him, 
this  being  the  prelude  to  dance  or  game  if  he  enters  the  hall. 
A  mbtden  of  ftftj  believes  that  she  v.  ill  ruin  ber  complexion 

unless  she  weais  continuously  a   mask  cut  from  an  old   paste 
board   box.  and  she  waves  a   fan  of  the  same  material  in  the 
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stately  manner.  As  in  every  asylum,  there  is  one  who 
lu'lirves  herself  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  daily  receives  dis- 
patches from  God;  ami  one  who  owns  it  and  everything  in  it, 
doctors  included.  Across  the  room  sit*  a  patient  who  receives 
guests  affably  and  announces  herself  as  the  widow  of  President 
(larllcld.  A  rag  doll  on  the  little  table  by  her  bed  is  one  of 
her  forty  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  grown  up  ami  doing 
well,  —  most  of  them,  she  says,  in  fine  (xtsitions. 


THE     I.I7KATK*'    OMIIIOT.     BUffl     "T 
I.VXATIC8   CHAINED   TOGETHER. 

Nea  r 


--.-'*. 


ir  her  is  a  little  woman  «»■- ■■  •*" ^tflpB&ti 
with  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  a 
particularly  merry  laugh,  who  dances  with  delight,  but  pauses 
at  intervals  t<>  whisper  of  the  horooM  she  ooald  tell  if  she  were 
disposed. 

"  Murders  by  the  score,  —  yes,  by  the  score."  sin-  says,  look- 
ing suspiciously  about  her;  "  but  the  victims  arc  thrown  into 
the  river  at  once. so  that  no  one  lias  to  mention  it.  Take  care; 
I  shall  In'  heard, "  —  and  she  laughs  again  and  nods  tn  her  part- 
ner, a  silent  man,  who  chuckles  to  himself  at  intervals  and 
moves  his  lips  noiselessly.  Another,  at  present  cutting  pn" 
wings  learned  in  his  youth,  has  a  nest  of  snakes  in  his  stomach, 
and  sits  down  suddenly,  crying  with  loud  voice,  "Oh,  Lord! 
They're  squirming  again  ! " 

It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  makes  the  test  of  insanity  wild 
eyes  and  inflamed  countenance.  Often  weeks  pass  l>cforo  a 
patient  says  an  irrational  word,  and  save  for  some  s|>ecial  do- 
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Insion  many  arc  perfectly  competent  for  all  ordinary  affairs 
life.     Fonder,  foe  instance,  is  an  admirable  lint.'  d  ho 

can  spare  time.  Most  of  it,  however,  is  occupied  in  standing 
by  the  river,  waiting  for  it  to  dry  up,  when  he  intent  i 
cross  and  resume  his  station  in  societ y.  Now  and  then  he  en- 
ters the  office  and  appli'-  for  a  puss,  but  when  told  that  ho 
mast  first  get  a  Paris  hat,  lie  nods  assent  and  goes  oat  con- 
tentedly. 

One  patient,  mad  from  confirmed  opium-eating,  shouted  con- 
tinuously fi  r  a  coffin : 

"For  the  love  of  God  bring  a  coffin  I  I've  been  dead  ten 
days!    What  do  you  mean  by  not  bringing  a  coffin '" 

In  the  dead-house  sits  an  old  patient  who  would  rejoice  to 
meet  his  wishes  if  he  could.  Corpses  are  his  delight.  One 
coffin  fills  him  with  *ati>  I  one  is  a 

fuller  joy.     lie  will  not   leave  ihem,  hut  efts  lilc-  vent 

and  always  good-natured  ghoul,  wishing  he  could  pile  the  cof- 
fins higher. 

Under  the  trees  sits  a  one-armed  French  soldier  who  l» ■• 
he  is  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals  ami  that  the  Bmpen 
come  again.     An  Irish  philosopher,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  I'ni- 
venrity,  and  here  from  drink  and  opium,  owns  the  island,  but 
lends  it  by  the  day  to  the  institutions. 

".  Tomorrow,  may  be,  I'll  have  "em  all  pulled  down,"  he  says 
reflectively.  "I'm  thinking  foine  gyardens  would  look  better 
and  more  cheerful  like,  but  there's  no  hurry.  Whin  the  time 
comes  there's  enough  to  carry  out  me  orders  and  no  bother  to 
meself.  There's  no  hurry  at  all,  and  I  wouldn't  lie  discommod- 
ing the  Doctors,  not  I." 

Down  the  long  walk  comes  a  group  of  women  out  with  an 
attendant,  all  of  them  in  the  asylum  uniform  of  calico,  less  un- 
pleasant than  the  bed-ticking  dresses  of  the  Workhouse 
prisoners,  a  detachment  of  whom  are  working  here.  One 
little  woman,  walking  with  bent  head,  raises  it  suddenly  and 
emits  a  piercing  toot.  She  thinks  herself  a  steam  engine  and 
whistles  periodically,  to  the  rage  of  the  others,  who  recognize 
her  delusion  but  are  whollv  unconscious  of  their  own. 


goes,  and  for  cadi  is  tin-  story  of  a  blighted  life  and 
often  the  ruin  of  other  lives  closely  bound  to  theirs.     It  is  a 

pauper  asylum,  and  fifty  years  ago  all  know  what  fate  would 

have  been  theirs  and  in  some  remote  country  towns  is  still  the 
fate  of  one  so  afflicted.  Here,  in  spite  of  inevitable  overcrowd- 
ing and  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  all  that  science  can  do  is 
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done,  and  the   percentage  of  cures  is  a  steadily  increasing  one. 
Bui  (or  most,  death  is  the  best  friend;  and  if  the  pataent  waiter 

in  thfl  dead  bouse  rejoices  over  a  fresh  coffin  he  has  better  !>■:< 
son  than  he  knows,  for  to  its  silent  occupant  no  oth«T  ivh-e;e 
could  have  come. 

For  the  Penitentiary  the  story  has  praotioally  been  told  in 
that  of  the  Workhouse.  It  is  a  more  sombre  building,  has 
more  rigid  discipline,  heavier  labor,  a  more  disgraceful  uniform. 

It  is  the  convicts  who  have  built  the  heavy  sen  wall  about  the 
island  and  cjuarried  the  stone  for  most  of  the  buildings.     They 
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■  I  and  repair  roads,  and  in  as  many  ways  sis  possible  return 
a   portion   of   tin-    money   cxptMidt.fi   in   providing  a   phoB  of 

panislii!:. 

prisoner  gent  up  to  'ill  out  ;i  sentence  goes  through  the 

game  routine  as  all  who  enter  any  of  the  many  institution,  hero. 
The  register  is  his  history  in  brief,  ami.  like  the  portraits  of  the 
Rogm  s'  <  Jallery,  is  a  standing;  meniice  to  him.      Vet.  hard  as  is 

the  i  -  lot,  it  is  often  the  convict's  lirsi  •  of  Tegu- 

lar life  and  decent  food.  He  learns  a  trade,  perhajis. —  for 
there  are  many  occupations  taught  under  the  prison  roof, — 
and  gains  an  appetite  for  the  coarse  but  sufficient  food.  There 
is  a  chapel  and  a  library,  and  all  the  alleviation*  at  present 
allowed;  for  a  more  humane  view  is  now  taken  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  fate  than  even  ten  yean  ago.  Reformation  is  more 
and  more  the  thought,  and  the  convict  here  as  elsewhere  reaps 
the  benefil  of  the  new  view.  But  routine  necessarily  reu 
much  the  same.  The  long  day  of  lalnir  under  guard,  the  long 
night  after  the  hoUT  has  come  in  which  all  are  locked  in  their 
narrow  cells,  is  the  same  for  all.  There  is  stealthy  communi- 
cation, and  knowledge  of  each  other  that  would  amaae  the 
keepers,  who  suspect  but  can  seldom  dated  the  method.  Some 
learn  to  read,  and  Spend  such  s|Kirc  time  as  is  theirs  in  reading, 
and  most  of  them  leave  the  prison  better  in  health  than  whan 

they  entered  it. 

The  prison  has  its  own  sjiecial  staff  of  officers  from  warden 
to  doctors  and  chaplain,  its  infirmary,  and  all  the  many  out- 
build trigs  n-i|u  in  •<!  for  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
more  prisoners.  Hut  its  story  is  the  story  of  all  prisons,  save 
the  one  or  two  fortunate  enough  to  have  at  their  head  men 
who  count  crime  chiefly  a  disease  and  proceed  to  cure  it. 

For  s|mm  ularion  or  fact  ax  to  Qui  theory  there  is  no  room 
hen;  but  it  is  certain  a  new  science  is  being  constructed,  and 
that  all  future  methods  with  crime  will  bo  largely  colored  by 
it.  When  the  day  comes,  prevention  will  Lad  instead  of  fol- 
low,  and  we  may  believe  that  prison  wall*  will  contract  rather 
than  broaden,  and  fewer  inmates  look  from  the  grated  windows 
of  the  place  of  punishment. 
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IIKAVENLY  CHABITILS-SIST1CK  1KKXK.S  MYSTF.HIOl/S  BASKET 
—  HOMES  Foil  FOUNDLINGS    \NI)  LITTLE  W  All's 

Sist.r  tame-  \  Modern  (.I.hmI  StimariUa  —A  Mysterious  Little  Banket— 111 
First  Appi'araiK'e— "  \S  lii'  I  M  ll  >"  Eof  —  Ito  Kirnt  Tiny  Occupant — 
Crouching  in  the  Shadow  —  An  Agonising  Farting — Bnbic*  Abtindonod 
on  tin'  suvii  -  Brolu  in  -HMited  Uotben—A  "Bnt-Baby"— A  "  Ktm- 
Around" —  How  SbtM  I !••"■-  -  Btskrt  QfSW  into  a  81x-8t<>ry  Building — 
ffUhortqa  Qhfldren— Btbtei  ot  all  Dndi  Bon  Ute  Record  of  neb  Buoy 
in  Kept  —  Curious  Bi-fiucsU  for  Children  (or  Adoption  —  '  Wanted,  a  Xim; 
Llttli  H.il  Ilnnliil  Boy"  — An  Inquiry  (or  a  tiirl  with  .1  "  Pratt]  Soso"— 
" Ooing  in  >!■ '  1  I'iipn  :iml  Mamma"  —  Tin  Sunny  Si. U-  of  the  Work  —  TV 
Dnrkcr  Side  of  tin-  Ficture —  1'iiin  mid  SulTcring  —  Worn  Little  Vmot* — 
TV  Hnl.i.  -•  lluspitul  — Free  Crib*  for  l.itllr  SuuYri-ni. 

NKAR  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Streets,  stands  tin1  Now  York  Foundling  Asylum, 
an  enormous  building  of  simplest  1:011st  tint  ion,  tin-  main  portion 
six  stories  high,  with  various  outgrowths,  which  on  • 
tion  prove  to  be  hospitals  and  other  departments  connected 
with  the  institution.     Possibly  the  visitor  luts  come  straight 

from  the  children's  ward  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  with  its  many 

free  beds  endowed  io,  Sunday-school  classes,  or  hy  some  mother 
in  memory  of  her  own  little  on«-s.  Seeing  the  |H-rfeot  care 
given  there,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  fares  with  the 
myriad  other  babies,  who  must  be  pari  of  the  misery  thnt 
abounds  in  the  swarming  tenement  house- ol  hot  h  tin-  I1,.!-!  and 
West  Sides.  What  is  done  with  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  motherless  or  worse  than  motherless  little  ones  1 

It  is  this  Asylum  which  a  (birds  one  answer,  and  which 
twenty-live  years  ago  had  no  existence.  Popular  feeling  was 
strongly  against  foundliug  asylums  of  any  order.     Their  need 

had  been  often  disiussed  by  charitable  workers,  but  it  was  felt 

in  the  variolic  ihmrhes  to  which  such  work  was  long  confined 
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that  if  crime  were  shielded  it  must  necessarily  increase.  Paris 
with  its  enormous  foundling  asylums  was  pointed  to  as  an 
illustration  of  all  we  shouUl  most  wish  to  escape,  and  thus  little 
waifs  Eared  as  they  could,  room  being  made  for  them  in  homes 
and  asylums  ill  adapted  to  such  use.  ami  whore  all  such  work 
was  carried  on  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

A.-,  usual  in  these  cases,  a  woman  began  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Its  ethical  bearings  did  not  enter  her  head.  Sho 
had  lung  worked  among  the  poor.  Sin-  knew  what  temptation 
meaiii.  and   how  often  an  innocent   girl   lietrayed  by  I  villain 

needed  the  rapport  denied  her  by 
the  Pharisee,  and  even  by  those  who 
wished  to  help  yet  feared  some  coin- 
promiamg  quality  in  the  act.    What 

thoughts  went  on  under  Sister  Irene's 
clow  black  bonnet  she  does  not  tell. 
It  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose  that 
the  baakel  was  bought,  and  thai  on 
an   <  ictober    morning   in    IS*;»,- 

•  pouring  aa  ii   to  wash  out  any 
possible  stain  entailed  by  the  act, — 

the  people  in  Twelfth  Street  saw  in 
the  doorway  Ol  No.  IT  a  curious 
little  basket  softly  lined,  and  for  a 
mysterious  purpose  which  nobody 
could  fathom.  Men  looked  at  it  as  they  went  to  business  and 
wondered  if  anybody  had  set  it  down  and  forgotten  to  take  it 
in.  It  was  still  there  when  the\  returned  home  at  night,  ami 
a  light  gleamed  al>ove  it,  but  its  purpose  was  no  plainer  than 
when  <lay  dawned  anil  found  it  there. 

Far  into  the  night,  when  the  solitary  footsteps  of  an  occa- 
sional pedestrian  echoed  londlj  in  the  silent  street,  a  frightened 
woman  stole  toward  the  open  doorway,  easting  startled  looks 
around  and  behind  her,  and  after  long  crouching  in  the 
shadow  softly  Crept  up  the  stops.  Something  held  close  in  her 
arms  wont  with  her,  which  she  pressed  to  her  breast  again  and 
again,  and  then  with  a  burst  of  tears  she  laid  it  in  the  basket 
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and  silently  buried  down  the  steps.  Oruuidxiog  again  in  the 
friendly  shadow  she  waited,  her  far.-  turned  toward  the  door- 
way, till  a  baby's  wail  followed  bj  B  sharp  little  cry  was 
heard,  and  she  half  sprung  up  and   stretched   In  r  anus  toward 

tin'  basket    The  door  opened  even  as  the  03  Dame.    A  wo- 

111:111  with  a  calm.  gentle  face  stood    fur  a  moment,  the  flood  of 
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light  from  the  hall  bringing  out  every  line  of  face  and  figure. 
tln-ii  stooped  and  lifted  tin-  bnndls  to  Iter  shoulder,  pressing 
tin-  little  face  close  to  bet  own.  The  baby  nestled  to  her  as 
she  passed  into  the  hall ;  the  door  closed,  and  the  woman 
crouching  in  the  darkness  stole  away,  bearing  her  secret  with 

her.    Another  babe  was  found  on  the  stoop  daring  the  night, 

in  spite  of  the  rsio  that  was  falling  in  torrents.  The  next 
night  came  two  women,  each  with   her   harden,  which  was  laid 
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in  the  basket,  ami  twice  again  the  doOT  opened  and  the  black- 
robed  figure  ivs|>oniIed  tn  the  rj   thai   had  only  to 

Bound  i"  be  heard.    Out  of  the  oold  and  dark,  into  wan 
and   light   and  I  An  ■.  wenl  each  helpless  tenant  of  the  waiting 
basket,  and  the  news  soon  went  oul  that   hen  do  Questions 
irere  asked,  no  de nds  vera  made,  hot  help  and  comfort 

wen-  ;il'.\.-i\s  waiting.  Within  a  month  tin-  numlter  of  babies 
rcarin.i  fbrtg -  fi vt- :  (be  honee  was  full. 

This  is  the  story  of  Sister  Irene's  little  house  on  Twelfth 

Street, —  the  first  (bundling  asylum  in  tin-  United  states. 

Never  was  anything  I'll  smaller  Male.  Often  she  rose  in  the 
morning  utterly  uncertain  as  to  where  the  day's  food  was  to 
come  from,  and  always  before  night  help  came  and  the-  work 
went  on.  Doubt  OS  000  might  the  wisdom  of  such  undertak- 
ing, there  were  the  babies  and  they  muri  baled.  Ladies  sent 
in  food,  money,  and  bundles  of  little  garments,  often  from  the 
drawer  where  they  had  been  laid  with  tears,  as  the  bereaved 
mother  folded  them  away  in  memory  of  the  little  one  who  had 
put  on  angel  raiment.  These  bereaved  mothers  took  turns  at 
watohing,  preparing  food,  ami  all  the  thousand  cares  of  the 
Dttnery,  and  Sister  Irene  and  her  nuns  did  the  rest. 

Up  to  this  time  infanticide  had  bean  common,  and  abandon- 
ment on  the  street  no  less  so.  Twenty  years  ago  scarcely  a 
morning  passed  without  it*  being  recorded  in  the  daily  journals 
that  the  body  of  a  new-born  babe  had  been  found  Boating  near 
the  docks,  buried  in  an  ash-barrel,  or  flung  into  some  lonely 
area.  Each  day  an  armful  of  little  unfortunates,  picked  up  by 
the  police  on  their  night  beats,  were  carried  to  the  Almshouse 
on  BlockwelTs  (aland,  to  be  bottle-fed  by  the  aged  paupers, 
rarely  surviving  their  infancy.  There  was  no  place  for  these 
little  waifs  in  charitable  institutions,  for  the  charters  did  not 
admit  them  ;  ami  even  now,  with  a  place  offering  itself,  it  was 
doubtful  if  it  must  not  depend  upon  private  charity  foraupporti 
The  matter  came  up  for  consideration,  and  the  city  fathers 
finally  settled  to  pay  a  trifling  amount  per  head  for  the  babies' 
support. 

This  was  the  beginning,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that 


gone  by  since  Sister  Irene  ntteii  the  tirst  tiny  occi 
the    basket    to    the    motherly    breast    that    has    never    known 

motherhood,   over   twenty-two   thousand    babka   ban    bean 

cared  for  by  her  and  her  helpers.     Loiijj  ago  the  'I'v.  elfth  Street 

home  proved  utterly  Inadequate,  Rod  the  gree4  building  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue  received  them,  to  become  in  turn  all  too  small 
foi    the  <  rowds  that    apply  .     The 

main  building  now  accommodates 

six  hundred  babies  and  three  hun- 
dred mothers,  and  besides  these, 

.<•  hundred  are  put  out  to 
nurse.  In  any  poor  family  where 
a  baby  has  died,  the  mother  can 
take  one  of  these  1  it 1 1* -  waifs,  pro- 
■.  iiii-d  the  doctor  l'I^'s  a  eertitieate 

tii.it  the  applicant  is  responsible 

and  in  fair  health.     For  this  the 

i  itv  pays  tell  dollars  a  month,  but 

the   worn  in    must   bring   the  child 

to  the   Asylum  once  ii   month  on 

the  pay  (lav  fixed,  where  it  is  ins|>ceted  by  the  Sisters  lie  fore  slie 

receives  her  wage. 

Picture  a  helpless  babe,  a  day  or  two  old,  either  laid  reluc- 
tantly in  the  crib  by  a  ]ioor  broken-hearted  mother,  or  aban- 
doned pitilessly  under  cover  of  night  on  the  steps  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Asylum.  A  little  one  entering  is  first 
registered,  receiving  a  name  and  nnmlier,  and  is  then  tem- 
porarily   placed   in   one   of   the   nurseries.      In   a   few  days  it  is 

con  filled  to  a  nurse  in  tl tsidc  department       Within  a  Weak 

her  home  is  visited  by  the  Asylum  detective,  to  gain  positive 
assurance  ih.it  she  is  worthy  of  tin-  trust.  For  the  next  three 
years  the  foundling  is  a  member  of  its  foster-mother's  family 
and  is  known  as  a  "rent-baby."  Once  a  month,  on  pay-day, 
she  takes  it  to  the  Asylum  for  ins|>cction,  and  if  sick  it  must  bo 
carried  there  for  treat  meat  Time  passes  on.  t  he  ha  by  has  be- 
come a  "run-around"  and  is  recalled  to  the  Asylum.  This 
time  there  are  bitter  tears  shed  over  the  foundling  by  the  foa- 
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ter-motlier,  who  declares  that  the  little  stranger  brought  a 
blessing  upon  lier  home.  If  it  is  ill,  it  is  taken  in  at  the 
hospital  For  treatment,  and  here  its  troubles  often  end. 
Hut  tin-  |n-tr<'iit;iL'i-  "f  deaths  is  less  than  would  be  expected, 
and  of  all  the  mothers  who  serve  ,is  deputies  the  majority  • 
good  care  and  often  grow  so  attached  to  their  little  charges 

that  adoption  follows. 

Shortly  after  tin-  opening  t »f  the  Wluiu.  a.  sirnnd  branch 
Of  WOtk,  until  then  uncontemplated,  forced  itself  upon  the  Sis- 
ters" attention. 
One  day  a 
young  woman 
oamo  with  her 
h  a  liy  ,      a  ll  d 

pleaded  not  t<> 
leave    it,   but 

In  In-   nveived 

into  "ii«*-  house 

with  it.  As 
provision  had 
been  made  for 
I  piin-iliii-js  on- 
ly, she  Was  re- 
fus.-il.  A  few 
hours  later  the 

woman  returned  and  renewed  her  entreaties,  saying  her  frauds 
had  cast  her  off  —  she  had  no  shelter  for  the  night  —  might  she 
DM  remain  with  her  child  |  Money  was  given  her  for  her 
preset)  1  tx-ed,  bul  mice  more  she  was  refused  admission.  In  tin- 
evening  she  came  again,  and  said  there  was  but  one  alterna- 
tive—  if  the  Sisters  would  not  consent  to  take  her  she  would 
go  and  destroy  herself  if  they  allowed  her  to  slay  with  hai 
child,  she  would  wmk  for  them  and  nurse  another  baby  with 
her  own.  These  last  words  were  a  revelation,  for  painful  expe- 
rianoe  had  taught  that,  with  the  most  unwearied  care  and  vigi- 
lance, it  was  almost  impossible  to  raise  a  number  of  infants  by 
hand ;  the  babies  would  gain   by  this  extension  of  the  work,  a* 
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well  as  the  poor  homeless  mothers:     The  girl,  by  her  importu- 
nity, had   opened  a  refuge   tor  thousands  who.  si  net-   lln-n.  have 

sought  the  shelter  of  the  Asylum. 

It  is  ii  noteworthy  bet  that,  of  the  many  nationriitifi 

resented  —  Irish,  French.  (ierin:m.  ami    Italian.       it  is  the  Ital- 
ian mother*  who  bring  hack  the  healthiest-looking  babies,  and 
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under  whose  nursing  the  weaklings  soonest  begin  to  thrive. 
They  "mother"  them  like  their  own,  and  it  is  mothering,  or 
the  want  of  it,  that  means  life  Off  death  to  the  waifs  that,  save 
for  happy  chance,  will  never  know  the  portion  of  real  child- 
hood. 

In  the  great  Asylum  on  Lexington  Avenue  —  the  outgrowth 
of  Sister  Irene's  little  ltasket —  she  still  rides.  The  face  is 
more  than  twenty  years  older  than  on  that  stormy  night  in 
which  her  basket  held  its  first  tenant,  but  it  is  even  more  peace- 
ful and  bright.  Her  shoulders  are  bowed ;  her  day  of  work 
near  its  ending,  but  she  cannot  enter  a  ward  but  that  the  child- 
ren tumble  over  each  Other  in   their  eagerness  to  even  touch 
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her ;  and  her  pride  in  them  is  something  beautiful  to  sec  As 
she  pauses  to  admire  the  delicate  skin  of  one,  the  bright  eye*  of 
another,  the  larger  babies  ijuarrel  as  to  which  shall  open  tin- 
door  for  her,  or  rejoice  as  slie  singles  out  one  for  special  atten- 
tion. They  learn  rhymes  to  please  her.  They  even  make  no 
protest  against  that  sorest,  of  childhood's  trials,  face-wash ing. 
if  it  is  to  make  ready  for  Sister  Irene's  coming,  and  a  forest  of 
small  hands  wave  a  parting  greeting  as  she  pasties  through  the 
open  door. 

There  is  another  reminder  of  her  beginning  of  this  benefi- 
cent work.  In  the  marble  corridors  of  the  great  hnilding  hang 
pictures  of  saints  and  children,  each  one  a  gift,  and  each  with 
its  special  significance.  In  the  vestibule  there  ifl  IK)  lon^-r  ;i 
basket,  but  a  bassinet  with  its  pretty  canopy  of  pink  and  white. 
and  it  knows  as  many  pitiful  stories  as  the  old  receptacle  which 
it  lout.'  ago  replaced. 

In  the  kmgvwds  wf&  their  irbjte-caoopied  cribs  one  sees 

white-capped  nurses  caring  for  their  small  charges  as  diligent  l\ 
as  [f  it  were  their  sole  thought  in  life.  It  is  hard  to  Irelieve 
that  they  are  themselves  on  probation,  proving  here  their  re- 
pentance and  desire  for  a  bettor  life.  Two  or  three  Sisters 
are  always  with  the  babies,  and  the  larger  children  follow  them 
about  or  are  busy  with  the  bright  papers  anil  toys  of  the  B 
dergarten. 

There  are  two  Kindergarten  classes,  each  numbering  about 
fifty.  A  more  charming  sight  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that    presented   by  these  children   of  misfortune,  laughing  and 

it  their  games,  or  grasping  in  their  tiny  Bngen  the 
various  Kindergarten  gifts.  The  least  observant  visitor,  on  be- 
holding the  largo  assemblage  of  older  children  in  the  full  tide 
of  enjoyment  and  happiness,  would  ipihe  forget  the  sad  page 
in  their  history.  They  are  not  in  uniform,  —  that  depressing 
fact  of  most  asylums.  On  the  contrary  each  child  seems  to 
wear  a  different  color,  and  the  pretty  locks  of  all  are  "  banged  " 
and. tied  with  bright  ribbons  as  carefully  as  if  a  mother's  baud 
had  done  it 

One  fact  might  well  be  dwelt  upon  by  all  mothers.     Those- 
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twelve  hundred  and  more  babies  have  the  purest  complexions, 
the  result  of  the  absolute  regularity  with  which  they  are  fed 
and  cared  for.  No  food  is  allow**!  between  meals,  hut  not  one 
of  them  goes  hungry,  ami  the  majority  have  a  contented  and 
comfortable  look.  All  nationalities  are  here,  and  every  shade 
of  coloring  and  even  type  of  feature,  and  "| 'leii  |  he;,, it  (  oi 
both  feature  and  expression  that  wins  all  hearts  at  once. 

At  three 
years  old  a  ba- 
by's life  under 
Sister     Irene's 

roof  in ii -^t  and 

I  |i  to  that  age 
the  mother 
may  claim  it  if 
she  will.  After 

that  it  can  he 
legally  adopt- 
ed by  any  one, 
though   under 

the    charge  of 

the  Si.-i.-rs  "'I 

it>  majority.     It  has  been  deemed  best  to  find  homos  for  them 

OOteide  the  city,  and  an  agent  visits  the  parties  applying  for 

Children    to   adopt,   and   travels    in   the   West    si-curing    homes. 

The    mini  tier    of    applioatfona   is    large,   and    they    are    of    all 

orders.     One  writes:  — 

••  We  want  a  nice  little  rod-headed  boy.  I  have  a  red- 
haired  wife  and  five  red-headed  little  girls,  and  wo  want  a  boy 
to  niatcli." 

another,  is  mi  order  for  a  little  brown-haired  and  hiue-eyed 

girl,  adds:    "She  munt   have    a    prettx    nose."    while  another 
writes,  "  Send  us  a  smart,  stout,  saucy  hoy  of  six.  Irish  parents." 

G 1    tidings  come  from    the   West   OOttOBrning  the   little 

one-;    who    have    been   sent   out    to    brighten    childless    homes. 

Some  are  do -lared  to  bo  "the  BweetMt  ami  dearest  little 

children  in  the  world,"  others  are  "  the  smartest  in  the  school," 


thk  nir  ROOM. 


and 

at  tbe  thought 
of  the  dear 
"papas  aad 
who 
art-  at  last 
sen. line  f«r 
them,  assemble 
in  the  "play- 
room'" to  be 
prvjaml 
their  journey. 
They  are  dress- 
ed in  their 
neat,  warm 
cloaks  and 
pretty  hoods 

by  those  who  have  been  to  them  as  loving  mothers,  and  who 
could  scarcely  bear  to  send  them  forth  to  an  unknown  future  but 
for  their  confidence  in  Him  who  has  promised  "1  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee."  The  roll  is  called,  to  make  sure  that 
all  appointed  for  the  journey  are  at  hand,  and  then,  accom- 
panied by  several  Sisters,  the  little  ones  are  placed  in  the 
stages  that  are  to  convey  them  to  the  station.  The  novelty  of 
the  ride  and  the  bustle  of  the  depot  interest  and  amuse  tl 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  settled  in-  the  car  that  is  to  take 
them  to  their  destination,  and  the  Sisters  turn  to  leave  them, 
that  they  realize  the  parting  from  their  first  friends,  and  the 
journey  is  begun  amid  sobs  and  tears.     Rut  childish  griefs  are. 
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short-lived,  and  by  the  time  the  "West  is  reached  bright  little 
iicea  are  peeping  out  anxious  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
those  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  tin  -m. 

Ab  far  as  could  be  expected  they  have  met  with  parental 
care  and  love,  and  in  thai  innooeooe  fondly  imagine  that  they 
have  found  their  lot!  lather  mid  mother.  It  is  most  affecting 
to  behold  a  little  troop  starting  for  these  far-off  homes.  In 
rwpOOM  to  the  question.  "Little  OM,  where  arc  you  going t" 
the  reply  invnrialily  OQUDM,  **To  Ittj    |>apa  and  mamma." 

Many  of  them  regularly  correspond  with  Sister  Irene. 
One  recently  wrote: — 

•■  I>kah  Sister:  — 

"  I  suppose  you  nri'  well,  unil  I  would  like  to  lit-iir  from  you.  I  am  getting 
a  big  boy  now,  an<1  I  nm  nine  \v:ir*  old.  I  UB •getting  ulung  in  myajtinolui 
very  well.    Tell  Mr,  Hughe*  t"  »end  me  thai  goal 

"  I  have  a  sloop  mid  sin-  got  fruwn  in  tlie  ice,  nnd  I  eonM  BOt  hardly  fit 
her  out.  Good  hj. 

Another  wrote:  — 

I>K.\H  BltlTER:  — 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  you  and  *nnd  my  report,  m  that  you  can  M 
how  I  nm  getting  nlong  In  my  hlWOOl  I  ffA  the  prixe  bat  month  for  taking 
the  highest  per  e.-nt  in  spilling.  lam  beginning  to  snre  my  money,  ami  I 
have  forty  four  cents  I  luo  t  had  :i  n  il  nil  e  time  i f  1  i -1  n  later,  -liding  00  tny 
alcd.  I  am  well,  and  *o  i*  mamma.  Good-bye.  Mamma  and  I  send  lovu  to 
you.  Voiit  Intl. 

P . 

8orri0  of  tho  children  first  sent  out  have  already  reached 
-maturity  :ni<!  have  chosen  a  calling;  some  are  happfy  married, 
iin<I  often  write  letters  showing  how  gratefully  and  affection- 
al-'lv  they  remember  those  who  protected  them  in  infancy. 

This  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  work.  There  is  another,  —  the 
hospital,  its  wards  filled  with  disra.se,  deformity,  and  suffering, 
the  penalty  of  the  parents'  sins.  1 1. -re  are  the  incurables,  some 
of  whom  will  linger  En  pain  and  suffering  year  after  year;  but 
in  1  iv  will  soon  escape  to  the  happier  country,  where  they  shall 
no  more  say,  "I  am  sick."  The  little  faces,  worn  and  spiritual- 
ized by  suffering,  are  still  cheerful.  F.very  possible  alleviation 
is  there,  but  pain  rides  and  must  rule  in  the  tortured  little  bod- 
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ins  which  ha\i-  never  known  any  other  Ufa  1>ii1  suffering.  Be- 
yond these  wards  is  tin-  (]uarantinc.  connected  with  the  Other 
buildings  by  iron  bridges,  bj  means  of  whirl)  lit  t  K-  patients  sick 
with  any  contagious  disease  can  be  conveyed  there  without 
going  through  the  Other  buildings.  To  meet  the  total  expenses 
of  this  great  work  nearly  $875,000  a  year  am 
required,  and  voluntary  contributions  are  de- 
pended upon  to  a  consideralih  extent. 

This  Foundling  Asylum  is  a  type  of  the 

many  Somas  whi  b  year  bv  year  have  grown 
up  fur  ohfldren,  fifteen  thousand  of  whom 

m  t  In- 1  barge  of  city  or  private  charity. 
Then?  are  orphan  aslyuins  of  every  order, 
i.ljite and  colored, Catholic  and  Protestant. 

'/ y   bospite]  baa  its  "children's  mad," 

and  there  are  special  ones  for  every  form  of 
;.  Biater  Irene's  EEome  is  a  new 
venture  hardlj  iiv<-  years  hi  existence,  but 
of  equal  helpfulness  in  its  way.  It  is  only 
one  large  boose,  known  as  the  "  Babies'  Efos- 
'  ami  capable  ai  its  utmost  ef  holding 
lint  over  forty  babies.  It  is  for  the  sick,  not 
for  the  well,  and  gives  summer  -lutings  for 

the  severe*!  oases.    None  are  turned  away. 
not  even  the  dying,  and  these  come  oftener 
than  night  be  supposed,  since  hard-working 
PomrouiraaraAimAT  mothers  cannol  or  do  not  stop  till  the  last 
KN'  'ms  moment  to  attend  to  .1  baby.sick  or  well. 

BT.MKi   vhl.. 

Contagious  diseases  arc  excluded,  but  evi 
thing-else  ia  undertaken  and  sooner  or  later  finds  its  way  here 
Every  police  station,  all  the  charitable  associations,  all  the  1 
aion-rooms,  have  been  notified  that  here  is  a  refuge  foi   dl 
children,     Mothers  are  suspicious  of  hospitals,  and  believe  them 
place*  built  for  experiment  upon  the  poor;  but  the  mother  who 
hsBonee  had  her  baby  under  treatment  here  persuades  all  she 
knows  to  try  it  for  their  own. 

There  are  -1  number  of  Cree  cribs.    It  costs  three  thousand 
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dollars  to  endow  a  crib  for  one's  lifetime,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  maintain  it  for  ;i  year.  Tin-  children  of  Elbe- 
ron,  where  President  (iartield  •  In  >  1.  pay  this  sum  yearly  for  a 
crib  over  which  their  name  hangs,  and  there  is  one  crib  for 
which  a  wealthy  mother  gave  live  thousand  dollars,  thus  en- 
dowing it  forever, 

Bare,  as  in  many  children's 
wards  in  hospitals,  the  real  ditli- 
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culty  is  often  found  to  be  that  tin-  babies  have  never  heen 
properly  red,  and  ■  week  or  two  of  good  food  cares  die  ■ap- 
posed disease,  The  most  Interesting  spot  in  this  hospital  after 
the  babies  themselves,  each  in  its  crib  with  white  coverlet,  warm 
blanket,  and  pretty  bine,  pink,  or  lilac  "puff,"  tufted  with 
knots  of  gay  wonted,  la  the  kitchen  where  all  their  food  is 
prepared.  Sere  stand  the  great  cans  of  milk,  bottles  of  baby* 
food,  beef-juioe,  and  ;iii  that  baby  needs  require.    Beyond  is 

the  "cold  room,"  and  in  it  stands  n  great  ease  similar  to  a  row 
of  poetroffioe  boxes,  one  for  each  baby  and  labeled  with  its 
name,    in  it  is  placed  daily  the  food  it  is  to  have,  ohosso  after 
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the  doctor's  presi  riptinn,  and  in  bottles  stopped  with  the  latest 
discovery,  —  baked  OOtton  Iwitting.  Genus  of  disease  iH'iriL'  a 
part  of  the  air  one  must  breathe  in  tun-.,  or  indeed  anywhere 
save  on  mountain  tops,  ii  biwincs  specially  necessary  i"  guard 
against  them  in  a  hospital;  and  it.  has  been  found  that  they 
cannot  penetrate  through  baked  cotton  batting.  'So  baked  it 
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is,  and  these  bahics  liave  purer  food  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  Fifth  Avenue  children. 

There  is  one  seen.-  that  nightly  appeals  to  those  in  oh  irge 

of  the  homeless  little  ones  al   thfl  Five  Points  House  of   Indus- 
try.   It  is  repeated  at  other  points  of  the  great  city;  wherever, 

inde-  i lie    nulls  of  a   child's   asylum   or  protectory,  but 

here  in  this  first  and  oldest  of  all  aids  for  the  help! 
seems  to  have  special  significance  and  most   touching 
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mil  about  the  great  room  with  its  rows  of  little  iron  cot* 
covered  with  snowy  white  spreads  —  the  only  home  these  tiny 
waifs  have  ever  known  —  kneel  the  babies  of  three  years  and 
upwards.  With  folded  hands,  eyes  tight  shut,  Off  opening  for  a 
iiioni  ni's  Mirviv  of  the  others,  the  little  lips  repeat  in  unison 
the  prayer  that  happy  mothers  in  many  a  home  bend  to  hear: 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pruv  tlir  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

Be  sure  that  it  is  heard,  and  that  for  each  and  all  of  these 
little  ones,  there  is  watch  and  ward  in  that  Kingdom,  where 
none  may  Niter  W7S  as  they  lieeome  as  little  children. 

The  new  Training  School  t. ir  rhi Mr-en's  nurses,  which  is  in- 
tended to  give  thorough  training  to  all  who  are  to  have  the 
care  of  young  children,  has  four  of  its  students  on  duty  I 
through  the  day,  and  they  may  even  serve  a  term  as  regular 
nurses  after  their  two  years'  course  is  over.  For  this  and  all 
the  other  hospitals  for  children  is  a  type  of  care  impossible 
even  a  few  years  ago.  The  standard  has  risen,  year  by  year, 
till  now  every  appliance  of  science  is  brought  to  bear,  —  even 
the  hospital  for  incurables  furnishing  its  quota  of  experience 
and- suggestion. 

There  are  many  institutions  devoted  to  this  heavenly 
ity.  The  two  I  have  imperfectly  described  are  typical 
forms  in  which  the  passion  for  helpfulness  and  the  saving  of 
life  find  marked  expression.  But  the  city  has  other  charities 
no  less  worthy,  and  the  story  of  any  one  told  in  full  would 
make  a  volume,  each  page  of  which  might  well,  if  praise  were 
in  question,  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bound  like  the 
beautiful  missals  of  old,  in  vellum,  jewel  set,  and  with  all  rare 
and  costly  work  of  monkish  pens  and  gravers. 
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ITALIAN  LIFE  IN    NEW  YORK        •<  INKS  IN  THE  GREAT  BEND 
IN  MU.HKKKY  STREET  —  IIOMKS  OF  KM. Til  AND  SQUALOR. 

The  lli.mc  oi  tin-  i>rgso-Oriad«i  ud  in-  Honbej  Italian  CUBA  slavery  — 
lio^rijiiiir.  SB  Moni'xt  Oi-i-ii|iiitlnii  ■-- 1  Inii.liiiL'  Poreit]  -An  Italian-  First 
Vim-  .if  New  York  —  Planning  Kvtaand  Gay-Colored  Raiment  —  FalulUu 
— The  Oti-:ii  BendinMulberrjr  Btrod  — Mouldj  Broad  ud  Bkfautj  i'->ultry 
—Tainted  Heal  ud  indent  Ftoh— Unbeatable  Odbn— Rotten  Vegeta- 
ble! and  Banetd  Butter —  Strang  FlaTon  In  Cooking— The  Bti-hive — 
BOM  BaitagOi  mid  Rags —  Squalid  unci  Filthy  jfnnw  Bwnnidng  i" 
Orr.ii  Ti-iii  ii:i  hi  riiWHWl  Mntxanilll  and  Oil — The  Monkej  Trainer — 
Kiir  I'l' aki  i-  in  <vl|:ir»  and  linx-menta — How  the  Italians  Live  —  Smashed 
Egg*  by  the  Spoonful—"  Little  Italy." 
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.'i  b  generation 

iigu    tin-   children 

Wlll>    \V.|((    lll'l)     flMHI      NfV. 

■ 

Yuri;   windows    for   the 

organ-grinder  ami  his 
monkey,  or  those  more 
adventurous   ones  who 

folloWt.il      I  is     (|  r\  ions 

way  as  far  as  th<-\ 
dared,  looked  with  won- 
dering ■  ■;■  -  at  the  mi 'ii- 
k-i'v's  rinse  companion, 
—  a  child,  and  some- 
times more  than  one, 
dark-eyed,  low-brow  i  ■•  l 
and  swarthy,  wit  it  Hash- 
ing white  teeth  that 
gleamed  out  at  the  least 
kindness,  and  a  graoo 
« 
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and  suppleness  of  movement   born   under  oilier  than  American 

ddee.    Pot  the  most  pari  they   were  melancholy  little  crca- 

tiins,  ami  the\  had  good  reason.  Their  inability  to  s))eak 
English,  and  their  terror  at  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
them,  staled  their  lips;  nor  did  tin-  public  awaken  totheoot- 
rages  committed  upon  then  till  rowed  bj  the  Indignation  of 

the  few  who  had  invest  jetted  ihe  matter  to  the  bottom,  and 
knew  whereof  they  spokr. 
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SIDEWALK  PKAAK  BK1.I.K1I,    KDLBSBB1    BTBEBT. 

It  was  the  Children's  Aid  SooietJ  that  lirst  sounded  an 
alarm  and  sought  some  means  of  relief  for  the  abominations  of 
the  padrone  system.  This  meant  a  formal  traffic  hardly  less 
well  organized  than  tlia  old  .slave  system,  by  means  of  which 
Italian  children  were  hired  from  parents  or  friends  at  homo  or 
came  here  with  them  to  follow  organ-grinder*  and  bey.  Kvery 
child  was  compelled  to  bring  home  a  fixed  sum  daily.     If  it 
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was  exceeded,  good.  If  it  fell  below  the  standard,  beating  and 
starvation  wort-  the  penalties.  Children  died  of  want,  cold, 
and  privation,  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  betterment  till  the 
first  school  for  Italians  was  o]>ened  and  fought  its  way  to 
recognition  anil  final  success. 

The  organ-grinder  was  ohce  an  emblem  of  our  idea  of 
Italian  life  and  the  recipient  of  all  the  scorn  that  busy,  praeu 
cal  America  has  for  this  pursuit.  It  has  gradually  dawned 
upon  us.  however,  that  a  man  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
beggar  who  adopts  oryun grinding  as  1 1 is  occupation,  and  that 
he  may  even  lead  a  more  wholesome  and  broader  life  than  that 
■of  the  shoemaker  at  his  bench  or  the  toiler  in  the  factory  or 
mine.  Often,  it  is  true,  tin-  Italian  organ-grinder  represented 
the  worst  order  of  Ins  countrymen.  He  VTBti  tlie  forerunner 
of  tlie  title  of  emigration  from  Italy  that  from  that  day  to  this 
has  set  steadily  toward  our  shores,  ■  constantly  increasing 
army  ol  Italians  young  and  old.  drawn  from  the  |>oorer  and 
often  from  the  most  \  ieious  i  lasses 

The  New  York  Italian  eohan  now  mmibeH  OWf  seventy 
thousand  souls  and  is  still  increasing.  It  is  chiefly  the  lal» 
■class  who  come,  and  they  have  proved  ellici.nt  and  patient 
workers  at  railroad  construction  and  innumerable  other  forms 
<if  manual  labor.  Aside  from  this  is  a  proportion — and  a  con- 
stantly increasing  one  —  of  professional  men  and  merehanta. 
Ninety-five  j»er  cent,  of  all  who  arrive  become  American  citi- 
zens, and  thirty  per  cent,  remain  in  New  York  or  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

It  was  the  organ-grinder  who  lirst  carried  back  the  tale  of 
what  might  be  done  in  the  new  country,  and  stirred  uneasy 
longings.  Often  then'  was  no  capital  available  for  the  listen- 
ing peasant  save  that  in  Tessa's  heavy  gold  beads,  bnt  she  sold 
them  willingly  for  passage- monc\ \  firm  in  the  faith  that  better 
ones  would  soon  take  their  place.  If  thev  owned  a  little  patch 
of  land  it  was  sold  or  sometimes  leased,  and  the  two  turned 
their  faces  westward.  One  may  see  the  type  today:  Giovanni 
in  legging,  broad  hat,  ami  blue  jacket,  and  Tessa  with  her  heavy 
Imiids  and  gay  flowered  shawl  just  landed  at  Castle  Garden, 
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and  looking  with  serious  eves  ut  Um  HOT  -uiToiimiings.  The 
Elevate*!  Koa<!  is  the  first  MQAZameot,  and  a  terror  :is  well,  till 
custom  has  ilulleil  tin  tii st  shock  at  seeing  trains  hi  the  air; 
bat  for  the  tirst  few  (lavs  all  is  wonder. 

From  whatever 
pari  Of  I'aly  they 
come,  thev  liring 
alike  the  melan- 
choly fates  that 
an.-  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian inheritance. 
Thev  are  fatalists. 
Long  oppression, 
unending  hard 
work,  and  grind- 
ing poverty,  have 
all  left  their  lines. 
We  think  of  all 
Italians  as  happy, 
easy-natured  do 
nothings,  and  for 
Naples  and  much 
of  southern  Italy 
this  is  in  part  true. 
But  northern  Ital- 
ians have  much 
in  common  with 
New  Englamlers.  They  .ire  abstinent,  frugal,  hard-working, 
anil  patient,  hut  a  little  prosjierity  soon  alters  the  expression 

tatul  brings  out  the  underlying  type. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  low  est  Order,  the  dealer  in  fruit  and 
vegetables,  or  the  rag-picker,  who  gravitates  at  once  to  the 
region  given  over  to  his  people.  Here  one  finds  them  swarm- 
ing in  the  great  tenement-houses,  grouping  on  doorsteps  and 
sidewalks,  ami  forming,  with  their  vivid  coloring,  their  flashing 
eyes,  and  gay-colored  raiment,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  New  York  has  to  offer.    Do  they  herd  together?     Yea, 
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but  HO  more  or  perhaps  less  limn  al  bonie,  a.s  any  one  who  has 
been  in  (Jrnoa  for  instance,  and  patched  the  stream  of  human- 
ity pouring  out  from  the  tall  olil  houses  of  the  ('ai'inatriaiio  dis- 
trict, i-an  testify.  They  wi'iv  not  pau|H'rs  even  there,  though 
many  affirm  that  whoever  prefers  macaroni  and   oil   to   baker's 
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broiul  must  be  near  that  condition.  But  they  live  on  what  an 
American  would  liml  imprpdhlfi.  ami  thus  lay  up  money  even 
when  earnings  arc  scantiest. 

Take  the  Great    Uend  in  Mulberry  Street  on  a  Saturday 

morning, —  a  spot  as  utterly  un-A ncan  as  anything  in  N'ew 

York.     The  open-air  market  is  goiiwj  on.  and  trucks  and  bar- 
rows of  every  description  line   the  sidewalk.     A   never-ending 
throng,  through   which   one  BOH    barely   make   way.  fill 
available  foot  of  walk.     Tainted   meat;  poultry  blue  with  age 
and  skinny  beyond  belief;  vegetables  in  every  stage  of  wilted- 
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ne«s;  fruit  half  rotirn  or  mouldy;  batter  so  rancid  thut  it 
poisons  th>-  air;  eggs  broken  in  transit.  mM  by   the  spoonful 

for  omelets;  fish  that  long  ago  Left  the  water,    &U  contribute 

their  share  to  the  unbearable  odor  that  even  in  the  open  air 
proves  almost  tOO  much  for  endurance.  Over  and  over  again 
the  Board  <>f  Health  oflicers  have  swooped  down  on  tin-  Demi 
and  damped  the  contents  of  the  entire  market  into  the  river, 
but  they  cannot 
always  be  at  band, 

and  so  having  and 

getting  goes  on. 

(ireat  sacks  lie 
along    the     walk : 

hold   bread, 

tin-  rejected  stock 
of  the  don  n  town 
baker,  who  allows 

it  to   accumulate 

till  hard,  dry,  or 
mouldy,  according 

to  the  weather  and 
the  place  of  stor- 
age. It  is  sold  at 
so  much  a  sackful, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  I'-cini  w  alk  away  with  theft  aaleO- 
tions  as  content,  apparently,  as  if  it  had  conn-  fresh  from  the 
oven.  At  one  point  sits  an  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  skinny 
as  her  stock  in  trade,  and  holds  out  a  starved  little  turkey 
as  customers  pause  for  consideration. 

•'  f'na  hrlln  pnllin.i ;  a  lieantiful  hen  turkey."  she  cries,  vita 
a  thousand  adjectives  expressive  of  the  tine  qualities  of  this 
desirable  investment,  and  presently  a  young  woman,  after  a 
fierce  course  of  bargaining  accompanied  with  wild  gestures  that 
seem  to  point  to  nothing  less  than  bloodshed,  counts  out  the 
pribe,  grasps  her  prize,  and  moves  on  smilingly.  Buyer  and 
seller  vociferate  and  grimace,  and  he  or  she  who  can  talk  long- 
est and  loudest  wins  in  the  Cnd.     The  piles  of  unwholesomeness 
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and  actual  disease  rapidly  diminish,  even  sometimes  disappear 
altogether,  before  the  crowd  o$  eager  bayen,  and  the  throng 

lessens.  It  is  the  Sutnlay's  supply,  and  presently  there  "ill  be 
a  smell  of  cooking,  und  herbs  and  oil  will  destroy  rankness  and 
make  of  the  unsavory  ingredients  i  meal  which  the  purchasers 
will  count  festivity. 
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cfunrrosr  vkuktamjc  vtspcx.  milbzut  man. 

The  homes  in  these  houses  are  of  all  orders :  some  squalid 
and  filthy,  others  clean  and  bright,  with  red  and  blue  saints  on 
the  walls  and  gay  patchwork  quilts  on  the  bed.  They  all  lore 
lilacs, —  a  reminder  to  them  of  the  orange  blossoms  of  their 
sunny  native  land ;  and  in  the  season  one  may  see  many  a 
bunch  placed  on  a  little  shelf  or  bracket  before  the  patron 
saint.  The  organ-grinder  may  even  bring  home  a  bunch  on 
his  return  from  a  round.  He  loves  flowers  also,  and  delighu 
in  bringing  them  back  to  the  children. 

Down  on  Baxter  Street  is  a  cluster  of  eight  houses  known 
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u  tii.-  lic-iiivi'.  and  bew  ia  ■  nu  ivho  it  Mgnn-rantei  and 

clock -seller,  the  business  managed  in  part  bj  hi.-,  wife  Tin- 
organ-grinder  seldom  owns  bis  organ  and  hardly  ever  his  mon- 
key. This  sarin-  licchive  has  another  tenant  who  trains  mon- 
keys, and  one  who  has  loin.'  Iiei-n  organ-mender.  The  double 
house  close  nt   hand  swarms  with  Neapolitans,  who  are  chielly 
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organ-grinders  and  fruit-sellers,  and  here  is  a  monkey -trainer 
who  for  a  small  consideration  will  show  his  pets.  A  well 
trained  organ  monkey  is  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars, 
and  the  trainer  works  patiently  to  give  them  the  necessary 
accomplishments, —  bowing,  holding  out  the  tap  for  money, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  taught  to  ohey  the  word  of  command 
in  both  Italian  and  English,  the  whip  being  employed  sis  argu- 
ment, but  as  little  as  possible.  A  dozen  solemn-eyed  monkeys 
were  in  the  cage  when  I  called  upon  them,  and  the  youngest,  a 
mere  baby  of  a  monkey,  screamed  for  joy  as  the  door  was 
opened  and  he  was  allowed  to  come  out  for  a  little.     lie  was 
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but  half  trained.  The  others  watched  tin-  master's  eye,  and 
chattered  comments  among  themselves,  whilr  .1  i-hiiil  stood 
gravely  by.  watching  their  antics. 

This  is  the  region  of  rag-pickers,  and  in  cellars,  basements, 
and  alleys,  as  well  as  in  many  a  room  of  the  ten.  in.  nt-bouses, 
work  of  sorting  goes  mi  Hones  :  n<l  e;arbai.'c  of  many 
kinds  are  often  added  to  the  rags,  and  bere  again  the  Board 
of  llr.iiii,  interferes  as  far  as  possible.  A  thousand  people 
dwell  in  the  Beehive,  and  most  of  them  of  the  lowest  Older, 
yet  their  are  few   U-ggars,  and  the  majority  work  bard  each 

day.  They  give  up  the  open<eJr  eating  that  formed  part  of 
their  European  home  life,  nor  do  they  take  as  many  Bunts' 

days  for  holidays.     The  New  York  passion  for  money  is  Upon 

ih.  in.  ainl   they  work  out  of  these   noisome  surroundings  into 

•linriL'  better  in  surprisingly  short  spaces  of  time.    The 

members  of  the  class  jusl  above  fliein—  the  thrifty  lK>urgeou 
—  make  money  as  grocers,  hairdressers,  or  barbers,  and  go 
back  to  their  native  land  to  astonish  old  neighbors  with 
their  gains,  Often  such  a  one  returns  to  New  York  and 
to  the  same  quarters,  tor  the  .sake  of  adding  to  his  store,  find- 
ing that  the  oli  I    life  has  lost  its  charm  and  that  his  days  must 

end  in  kmerioa. 

There  is  vei  another  class  —  the  chorus  singers  ami   bailer 
dancers  in  the  spectacular  drama,  and  the  opera    compa: 
They,    with    merchants   ami     professional     men,    frequent    the 

Italian   restaurants,  some  of  wl lie  1 1  are  famous. 

Nothing  has  done  more  U)  make  the  Italian  immigrant 
contented  with  New  York  than  the  industrial  schools,  which 
arc  tl    otiged  by    the   children.     A    pair  who  bad    landed   at 

Casilc   i. anleii   at    six    were    found    in    line    at    nine    the    same 

morni  g,  and  announced  that  seven  others  would  be  then.-  in 
the  afternoon.     They  know  from  others  just  what  is  prov 
for    t'  em.  and    use   every    opportunity.     The  great  school  on 
Leon    -il    Street,  Che   outgrowth   of  the  little  seed   planted   in 
hold.-,  five  hundred  of  them.      Afternoon   and    night 

seho.  is  take  in  the  most    pupils,  since   many   must   earn  v 
sup|   rt  during  the  day.     The  re  taught  various  trades; 
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the  girls  Lean  sewing,  lace-making,  and  so  forth.  The  build 
ing  has  school  rooms,  bath  room--,  reading-rooms,  and  printing- 
offices,  where  trades  are  taught  and  payment  given  for  work 
that  is  don.-.    Some  stay  away  at  intervals,  or  attend  irn-^u 


ni>RW\i.K  VBOCTABU  m-Axn*.  mi -mikriiv  stukit 

larly,  Itecause  the,  most  "mind  1 1 ** -  gtand"  or  help  t<>  sort 
rags,  l>iit  all  are  anxious  to  come.  Often  they  graduate  from 
this  into  the  public  school,  and  hundreds  of  good  citizens  owe 
their  success  i"  teachings  received  hare 

The  story  of  this  sohool  is,  like  that  of  many  another 
invaluable  work    for  children  in    Now   York,  a  part   of  the   y/ 
rei-ord   < »t  tin-  Cluldivn's    Aid   fjjpoiety.     The   first    Italian   eini- 
granta  were  chiefly  a  part  of  the  padrim*  system,  and  neces- 
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sarily  the  lowest  order  of  that  nationality.  Some  fifteen  hund- 
red settled  in  and  about  the  Fixe  Points,  to  which  that  t i  [»- 
still  gravitates,  lint  ihev  were  nol  criminals  and  they  lived 
hardworking  lives,  shut  off  by  their  ignorance  of  English  from 

much     share 
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in  the  life 
about  them. 
Suspicion  and 
distrust  had 
been  born  of 
this  isolation. 

sad    thus  it 

was  hard  to 
make  them 
believe  that  a 
•ol  could 
be  opened 
with  no  ulte- 
rior  design 
below    the 

seeming  help. 
Three  years 
of     constant 

effort      were 
required 
f. in-  ,imv  real 
foothold  was 

gained,  the 
ardent  oppo- 
sition oi  one  .if  their  priests  being  the  greatest  obstacle  He 
i  hraatened  excommunication  for  all  who  allowed  their  children 
to  enter  the  heretic  doors,  and  went  from  house  to  house  to 
supplement  the  curse  given  in  church.  Fortunately,  ho  col- 
leOted  money  for  ii  sclwol  according  to  Ids  own  ideas,  ami  " 

decamped,  preferring  to  spend  it  at  his  leisure  on  his  own  soil. 
This  was  the  turning-point,  for  the  |ieople  made  amends  by 
sending  their  children  to  the  Bohool  he  had  denounoed 
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From  this  time  on,  the  growth  of  the  school  has  been  steady. 
The  chief  object  was  to  cultivate  self  lvspeet  and  turn  the  child- 
ren from  bogging  and  organ-grinding  towards  trades,  and  this 
has  been  accompliaheil  most  thoroughly.  The  Mo,  */,-,,  has  be- 
come a  most  in<lU|Mi\sjible 
personage,  ami  is  assumed 
to  lie  not  only  teacher,  but 
lawyer,  doctor,  theologian, 
astronomer,  hanker,  —  ev- 
erything that  is  goi.nl  urul 
desiraMe.    Family  i|iiarrels 

air  braQcfal  before  bin  ten 

adjustment,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  tin    peopb  ii 

ending    compensation    tot 

the  servi.'i-  rendered.   The 
Italian     government, 
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Lthi'.ugh  its  Minister  in  the  United  States,  has  sent  formal 
thanks  for  the  benefits  extended  to  its  people,  and  the  higher 
class  of  Italians  in  New  York  are  doing  their  full  share  toward 
helping  on  the  work. 
Italians  born  in  this  country  are  much  lighter  in  complexion 
than  those  born  under  an  Italian  sun.  They  pass  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  wish  to,  for  they  are  sometimes  made  to  feel  that 
the 


their  nationality  is  a  disgrace.     They  enter  every  trade.     The 
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girls  are  dexterous  anil  skillful  workers,  and  many  are  found  in 
artificial-flower  factories.  In  one  of  these  factories,  near  Canal 
Street,  an  old  Carbonaro  spends  his  days  in  stamping  patterns 
for  Mowers,  a  gray-headed,  eagle-eyed  old  man,  a  patriot  and 
companion  of  Garibaldi.  There  are  many  of  the  same  order, 
but  they  work  us  quietly  as  Garibaldi  himself  worked  at  his 
trade  of  sail-making  while  in  this  country. 

In  the  region  known  as  "Little  Italy "  many  of  the  most 
evil  and  reckless  have  banded,  but  they  are  a  company  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  our  own  hoodlums  They  stub,  it  is  true,  and 
steal,  and  perform  other  undesirable  offenses ;  but  they  are  qi  t 
as  lost  in  degradation,  and  often,  after  a  course  of  this  sort  of 
vicious  indulgence,  they  reform  and  take  to  hard  work. 

The  colony  has  nearly  eighty  benevolent  societies,  several 
weekly  papers,  and  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  supported  in  pftTl 
by  the  Italian  ptvernment.  It  is  intended  to  establish  an  Ital- 
ian Home,  and  then  the  immigrants  will  fare  much  better  than 
at  present.  Swindlers  are  always  on  the  watch  to  defraud 
them,  and  their  i»  i .-(instant  DOmpl&int  that  the  "bosses"  are 
often  as  much  at  fault.  Italian  banks  are  started  in  th 
borhood  Of  their  work,  anil  presently  the  cashier  disappears 
with  their  savings;  but  all  this  is  mending.  The  consuls,  under 
the  direction  of  Kine;  Humbert  and  the  Italian  government. are 
paying  s|>ecial  attention  to  the  immigrant  and  to  the  condition 
of  all  Italians  in  this  country,  and  there  is  much  testimony  to 
their  teachableness.  They  make  a  city  of  their  own,  and  are 
one  more  clement  in  the  strange  mosaic  we  call  New  York. 
where  every  nationality  is  coming  to  have  larger  place  than 
the  stock  which  has  the  best  right  to  claim  it  as  home. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

8HANTYT0WN  AND  ITS  DWELLERS- LIFE  AMONG  NEW  YORK. 
SQUATTERS  — CHARACTERISTIC  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

The  Land  of  Huus  and  Pat— A  Fertile  Field  for  Artists  —  The  March  of  Im- 
prorement —  German  Patience  ami  liulustfy  —  Put's  Fondness  for  White 
wash  —  An  Accommodating  Style  of  Architecture  —  Growing  up  in  Shun- 
tytown  —  Nora  gays  "Yc*"  —  Bndda  F.vu-tions-  I'hr  1'ovsiiniities ..(  di,| 
Juuk  — A  Persistent  Landholder.  Ilia  Home  Blusled  from  under  him  - 
Making  Uic  Most  of  a  Little  —  The  Living  among  the  Dead  —  The  Animal* 
of  Shnntytown  —  Dogs  and  Goats  at  IllWllwIlllWH  Tin  Pound—  Tin 
Aristocracy  of  Um  IVnimrnt-Houses —  An  Irish  Landholder— The  NtnlT 
Aldermen  are  Made  of — Rapid  Rises  from  Small  Beginnings  — (leaning 
OUt  the  Shanties  —  The  Shadow  which  Overhung*  Shantytown. 

LONG  ago,  in  the  days  which  r  hi-  old  New  Yorker  recalls 
with  an  effort,  there  was  no  Central  I 'ark.  The  traveler 
Op  town  knew  well  the  strange  aspects  of  the  dingy  suburbs, — 
land.  rock,  hill,  anil  hollow,  alike  bristling  With  shanties  where 

the  Irishmen  reveled  mail  the  dirt,  all  the  smell*,  ami  all  the 

barefoot  freedom  of  his  own  native  cabin.  They  swarmed  at 
every  turn.  Not  a  bush  or  tree  but  held  its  quota  of  family 
linen,  inflated  by  the  free  winds  of  the  new  country.  Mongrel 
dogs  contested  place  with  the  goats,  which  drowsed  upon  every 
thing  from  a  dandelion-top  to  a  battered  coffee-pot  or  t  he  bn  >«  l 
paper  that  had  WTKpped  Pat's  slice  of  bacon.  Pigs  lived  in 
closest  relation  with  the  family  and  lent  their  voices  to  the 
i  horns  from  geese  und  dogs.  Cowb  lifted  gentle,  incurious  syefl 
to  the  passer-by.  and  liens  divided  place  with  tin-  mistress 
oi  the  shanty  and  snatched  the  bread  from  the  children's  hands 
with  a  confidence  born  of  long  practice. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  buililintr  goes  QO  steadily,  that  row 

after  row  of  houses  rise  everyn  here  of  all  orders  el  pretension 

and  general  flimsiness  of  construction,  it  remains  a   fact   that 
hundreds  "I    acre:-,  .ire  still  oe<  upied    hv   squatters,  and   tli. 
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largo  portion  of  the  "  green  stuff "  consumed  by  New  Yorkers 
is  grown,  as  it  were,  under  their  very  «-\  eft 

The  "ill  Shantytown  is  fast,  disappearing  before  the  builder 
and  contractor.  The  half  mile  of  space  between  Sixty -second 
and  Seventy-second  Streets  WeamOBl  densely  |>opuhited, —  the 
Bohemia  of  the  poor,  to  which  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  of 
the  lower  order  gravitated  almost  instinctively,  finding  u 
after  their  own  hearts. 


<  !-' 


A   CI.CKTKH   or   HUANTUCa   1M    8aA*TVTO»». 

The  investigator  who  regarded  it  simply  as  the  capital 
the  kingdom  of  Misrule  soon  found  his  mistake.  A  certain 
order  prevailed.  Some  houses  were  utterly  squalid,  and  repelled 
as  thoroughly  as  their  owners.  For  some  of  the  older  ones 
sunshine  and  rain  had  worked  their  alchemy  and  brought  out 
soft  colors.  The  scraps  of  which  the  buildings  were  made  were 
as  varied  and  ms  as  the  material  of  an  oriole's  neat.     No 

wonder  that  artists  wandered  here,  making  surreptitious  sketches 
or  boldly  bribing  children  to  serve  as  temporary  models ;  for 
Shantytown  had  a  life  and  picture-so, tieness  unknown  and  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  reputable  regions  farther  down. 

For  years  Shantytown  retained  its  characteristics,  the  early 
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immigration  swelling  its  numbers.  It  was  a  sort  of  primary 
school  in  which  some  necessary  lessons  were  learned,  most  of 
the  pupils  passing  speedily  to  a  higher  grade.  But  many  re- 
mained from  pun-  love  of  the  life,  looked  down  upon  by  their 
relatives  in  the  tenement-houses,  who  regarded  themselves  as 
much  nearer  the  aristocracy  to  which  they  were  all  in  the  end 
to  come.  But  cling  as  they  might  to  the  first  quarters,  subtle 
changes  were  at  work.  The  children  were  taking  on  American 
characteristics,  studying  in  public  Mhoola,  ud  anOOaMUHUd]' 
assimilating  t lie  new  life. 

With  the  first  thought  of  Central  Park  a  howl  went  up,  and 
there  were  louder  ones  as  the  thought  found  shape  and  the 
march  of  improvement  took  its  course  right  through  and  over 
these  swarming  ant-hills  of  human  life.  The  progress  was 
swift  and  certain.  Like  another  Red  Sea  tin  I'ark  swallowed 
up  its  host,  and  no  man  knew  what  fate  befell  the  vanished 
thousands. 

Shantytown  still   has  its  rcpn  ,es,      It  is  widch    si  ai 

lend,  hut  there  is  still  a  region  given  over  to  gardens,  cultivated 
chiefly  by  the  successors  of  the  first  inhabitant*,  who  had  little 
thought  of  this  means  of  making  a  living.  The  German,  with 
his  patience  and  unending  capacity  for  toil,  has  come,  and  with 
him  miles  upon  miles  of  market-gardens.  The  houses  have 
altered  little,  save  that  they  are  often  cleaner,  and  that  vines 
clamber  over  them,  and  flowers  are  here  ami  there.  There  is 
an  Irish  element  still,  but  the  Italian  is  added,  and  in  a  cluster 
of  shanties  one  may  often  distinguish  the  nationalities  by  the 
OHtWUd  expression  of  the  shanty  itself. 

The  Irishman  likes  whitewash  hardly  less  well  than  the 
negro,  and  he  uses  it  not  only  for  his  house  but  for  pigstye  and 
anything  else  to  which  it  can  be  conveniently  applied,  from 
tree-trunk  to  the  stones  about  the  door.  He  accepts  his  ground 
as  he  finds  it,  and  has  a  line  eve  for  possibilities.  No  two  fuel 
of  his  floor  have  the  same  grade,  and  often  a  knob  of  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  shows  its  head  in  the  middle  of  the  shanty  and  is 
utilized  as  bonch  or  table.  A  shanty  lias  been  known  to  creep 
all  over  a  rock  and  employ  every   jutting  point  as  buttress  or 
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stay,  but  it  settles  with  equal  facility  is  the  hollows  and  has  no 
objection  to  mod  floors. 

There  are  tenants  whose  life  began  here.  They  played  as 
b&biea  in  the  same  puddle,  contesting  it  with  the  K&6M  seeking 
;,  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  and  (■> 
make-believe  triumphantly  that  puddles  are  next  best  to  ponds. 
Later  the  boy  and  girl  carried  the  family  pail  to  the  pump  to- 
gether, or  went  to  and  from  school  for  such  t  [me  as  is  allot  bed 
to  fragments  of  education.  The  girl  has  changed  inscnsibly 
iniilinly  to  woman.  The  boy  has  become  a  truckman  or 
day-laborer,  but  looks  in  of  an  evening,  to  be  assailed  on  his 
exit  with  old  tin  cans  and  jeers  by  the  observant  small  boys  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  does  not  mind.  Norah  has  blush. -d 
and  laughed  and  evaded  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  said  an 
honest  "Yes,"  and  he  plans,  as  he  pies,  how  they  may  have  a 
house  of  their  own  and  stay  on  in  the  old  spot . 

Once  he  would  have  had  free  tenancy.  Now  the  ground- 
rent  of  a  lot  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars,  with 
always  the  chance  of  a  sudden  eviction.  The  steam  drill  and 
derrick  are  tokens  of  coming  change,  and  no  other  warn- 
ing is  needed,  though  there  is  a  customary  gift  of  five  dollars 
to  every  householder  compelled  to  sudden  flight. 

The  shanty  architect  pleases  his  own  fancy.  Often  he 
picks  up  the  boards  and  outer  fittings  as  he  goes,  but  any  junk- 
shop  will  supply  him  with  as  motley  a  collection  as  he  likes. 
The  settlement  is  tolerably  certain  to  have  at  least  one  such 
shop,  where  strange  accumulations  may  be  seen  in  which  the 
i ised  eye  at  once  discerns  all  possibilities.  The  squatter 
may  choose  to  arrange  his  material  in  one  of  the  depressions 
in  the  soil,  or  perch  upon  a  rock.  In  the  latter  case  he 
is  more  likely  to  feel  the  shock  of  blasts,  or  to  lie  forced  to 
make  way  for  the  derrick.  One  man  clung  to  his  eyrie  long 
after  such  work  had  begun,  running  out  when  a  blast  was 
announced  and  returning  till  a  signal  for  the  next  one  e.uuc, 
holding  his  place  till  the  rock  was  actually  drilled  from  under 
him. 

The  junk-shop  provides  all  that  can  Ik-  needed  for  begin- 
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ners.     Old  stovepipe  abounds,  and  where  it  fails    in   ingenioOB 
tenant  has  been  known  to  supply  its  place  with  pieces  of  drain 
[)i|K-  acquired   he  does  not  My   how.     A  stove  whirl)   lias  no 
objection  to  bricks  for  legs;  a  bed,  and  some  odds  ami  ends  of 

chairs  .Hid  tallies,  all  of  which  may  make  tin-  int. 'nor  appear 

squalid  or  inviting  according  to  the  churaeiertistics  of  the 
mistress.  In  many  a  shanty  one  8601  that  she  has  learned  how 
to  make  the  most  and  best  of  her  possessions,  and  to  brighten 
the  room  with  spotless  white  curtains  and  gay  chromos. 

Tra.es  of  old  days  still  linger.  Yonder  an  old  house  yet 
stands  on  a  hill,  with  enormous  willows  here  and  there,  though 
the  steam  drill  is  ominously  near.  A  little  further  down  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Dutch  Reformed  church,  and  in  the  grave- 
yard are  stones  whose  well-nigh  illegible  inscriptions  testify  to 
the  surprising  indifference  of  descendants  of  old  families  to 
these;  memorials  of  the  past.  Goats  clumber  at  will  over  ■j.i.r.r 
and  stone,  and  children  play,  gathering  flowers  which  spring 
from  the  dust  of  other  children  who  once  held  their  places. 

Wherever  there  is  space,  and  often  where  there  is  not, 
geese  are  lieing  fattened  for  market.  Poultry-dealers  send 
them  up  here  and  expect  a  return  of  so  many  a  week  or 
month.  Often  the  people  own  a  flock  which  wanders  at  will. 
trying  puddles  at  various  points,  and  cackling  loudly  at 
strangers  and  confidentially  among  themselves.  Hens  abound 
and  share  the  shunt y,  and  pigs  as  well ;  but  dogs  are  the  chief 
feature,  and  with  the  goats  they  front  one  at  any  and  all 
points  from  which  Shantytown  may  be  approached.  The  big 
ones  are  bread-winners.  The  rag-pickers  and  garbage  men 
and  women  use  them  in  small  carts,  or  they  carry  loads  of 
truck.  They  are  mongrel  in  name  and  nature,  and  bite  at 
every  opportunity,  to  the  secret  joy  of  their  owners,  who  wish 
no  intruders  and  who  would  fain  shut  out  from  Shanty  laud  all 
but  themselves. 

There  is  a  pound  also.  It  is  at  the  end  of  a  long  street  of 
shanties,  and  is  run  by  an  American  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  see  that  neither  cows  nor  gnats  trespass.  For  the  forme!-  he 
has  one  dollar;  for  the  latter  twenty-five  cents,  if  either  are 
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caught  out  of  bounds;  ami  thus  ho  earns  a  living  and  tho  cor- 
dial detestation  of  ull  Shanty  town. 

Wherever  there  is  a  patch  of  land  that  can  be  used,  a  garden 
gprings  up.  It  is  Germans  who  sow  and  weed  and  work  in 
rain  or  shine  alike,  laving  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  that 
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)l..n  are  certain  to  secure.  They  do  not  like  visitors,  and  with 
rcaw  ii.  since  they  suspect  in  each  one  a  real -estate  agent  or 
some  |irying  ins|>ector  sent  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Now  and 
then  one  "ill  talk,  but  never  till  he  has  settled  satisfactorily  to 
his  own  minil  that  his  interviewer  belongs  to  neither  class. 
lie  pays  his  ground-rent  cheerfully,  only  sighing  as  he  thinks 
of  dispossession.  Hut  he  is  master  still  of  t housands  of  acres 
in  the  Harlem  region,  nor  will  he  be  entirely  driven  out  for 
years  to  come. 

The   scorn   with   which   the   tenement  house  dweller  looks 
upon  his  brethren  in  the  shanties  is  one  feature  of  the  situation 


■which  fills  the  disinterested  observer  With  amazement.  It  is 
regarded  ms  ,-i  family  disgrace  to  live  in  Shuntylou  D,and  ever;. 
influence  is  brought  to  Injur  to  make  tii.in  reoounoe  the  life 
anil  herd  like  the  others  in  I  he  U-rn-iiu-nt-hives  which  they  call 
homes.  Yet  the  shanty-dweller  l»us  a  thousand  advantages 
over  his  more  conventional  relative.  But  when  In-  has  put  on 
the  yoke  of  civilization,  be  generally 
bids  good-bye  forever  to  the  health 
lie  brought  with  him,  the  genei  ition 
of  Irish  horn  in  this  country  being 
1 1 nmo  to  many  diseases,  consump- 
tion especial- 
ly, uliicli  is 
.1 1  most  mi 
known  to 
tlieir  eahi  D 
1 1 IV  hi  home. 
Within  a 
l)l(H:k  <if  the 
spot  whirr 
these  wort 
were  written 
is  the  idea! 
shanty,  i 
growth  rath 
er    than    an 

actual     erec- A  ''mhiktv  oiuiman's  hiiamti  in  mia.vivio«.v    ran   oowi 
tion       The  KKrr  liS  *  ,,ow  6ltKD  OK  TUK  I"UEM,S,,:!' 

owner  of  the  seven  lots  which  will  presently  be  sold  for  B 
hundredfold  their  original  price  has  left  the  straggling  fence 
put  ii|t  in  the  days  when  the  land  was  still  a  pasture.  He 
eliii.gcs  ground-rent,  but  a  moderate  one.  and  many  a  mm 
might  envy  the  tenant  who  pays  it.  Two  trees  spread  their 
graceful  branches  over  the  roof,  covered  with  strange  sjwei- 
mens  of  tin  and  sheet  iron,  with  patches  of  shingles  here  and 
there.  The  windows  were  evidently  once  part  of  some  steam- 
boat, and  sides  and  front  have  conn-  together  ipiite  of  them- 
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would  seem,     no  two  boards  to  «ti 

The  pi|M-  m liu-ii  v 

big,  little,  ami  a  tile-pipe!  all  ingeniously  bound  n>getber  will 

.  and  strengthened  with  "il'i  bita  ■•'.  tin  and  iron.    Abm- 

bousoof  tl  composite  order  of  architects  -erm- 

wher.  boose,  u  low  stable  where  the  oow  standi  *i  rate. 

far  more  pre- 
tentious tbtt 
111- 

p  the 
ea  I 

nt.   Th« 

iw   Y"rL 

mil  1  ionsiire 

has  lensp  > 
and  by  »i> 
means  ti 

inl  •< 
trv.  aal 

Tim.  a*  he 

doorv  ay   •* 

eveninir.  Im.s  the  air  of  •<  man  well  ph  th  himsc 

with  life.  But  the  sound  of  the  steam  drill  is  near,  and  mm 
this  t<»o  will  give  way  to  the  long  line  "f  "flats*  like  tb» 
opposite,  and  Tim  and  bis  family  will  descend  t«>  the  teoemen- 
house.  «  bi  ly  the  brother  who  first  came  over  dvmama 

his  presence  for  the  credit  of  the  family. 

The  dweller  in  8hantytown  is  a  natural  politician.    Ala*- 
men  and  <:>t\  Officials  have  often  come  Froi  track- 

in. -n.  and  the  various  orders  "f  labor  that  make  up  >■ 
tion  of  this  district.      It   is  from  just  this  region  t! 
the  present  C'i'  .   They  bad  little grocadu 

such  as  are  still  standing,  itnd  I  sugar  and  tea  anil  *>■ 

baooo  to  tin-  neighborhood.     One  of  them  had  a  ha!! 
when  it i«-;-.  wer 
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wealth  of  pink  and  bine  fly-paper,  wooden  benches  in  long  row* 
against  the  wooden  walls,  on  which  kerosene  lamps  in  iron 
brackets  were  screwed.  There  they  are  still,  and  at  night  one 
may  hear  the  sonnd  of  fiddle  and  jingling  piano,  and  the  thud 
of  feet  dancing  merrily  as  if  the  day  held  no  work.  Sometimes 
a  riot  comes,  and  then  the  police  descend ;  and  if  it  comes  too 
often,  the  shanties  are  cleaned  out  and  the  ground  made  ready 
for  the  derrick  and  drill,  —  the  shadow  which  always  overhangs 
Shantytown.  Destruction  is  as  certain  as  for  any  village  that 
rears  its  walls  on  Vesuvius,  —  less  terrible,  but  always  in  the 
background;  and  soon  the  advancing  city  will  have  swallowed 
all  that  remains  of  a  life  fast  passing,  and  Shantytown  will  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
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UNDERGROUND  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK—  CELLAR  AND  SHED 
LODGINGS  —  DENS  OP  THE  VICIOUS  AND  DEPRAVED  — 
STARTLING  SCENES. 

Life  In  Rasemeuts  and  Collars  —  Underground  Lodging  Pisces— Where 
OatCMU  Mini  Viigrmiis  OoflgNgttt  —  The  Worst  Forms  of  Crime.  Im- 
morality, and  Driiiikciiin  -ping  Over  Tide  Mud  —  Afloat  in  Their 
Bads—  A  VUit    to  Casey's  Den  —  A   Rope,   for  a  Pillow  —  Packed    like 

Herring*  —  iV:.til.-iiu..]    Phoas— A   Hienr-Eyed   Cm wd  —  -  Pull  "  —  Flee 
ii    ;i  lied  —  "  Thim's  Illigaul   Reds  "—  si.  kening  Sights  —  Celbr  Scents 

—  Rum   Three  Cents  u  Glass — '"It's  the  Vermin    that's    'he   Wont  "  — 
.inline,   up  ill   Night  —  Floors  of  Rotten  Roan  Is — Dreadful  Surround- 
ings—Things   that    Creep  and    Rite  — A    "  Shake-Down  "  — The    Home 
of  Criminals   Mini  Heggars —'■  Three  Cents  a  spot"  — A  Five-Cent  Bed 

—  •'  In  God  we  Trust ;  All  Dm  I"  Cnsli  "  —  The  Saloon  aud  the  1-odjr 
,ni>  II.. use  on  Friendly  Terms  —  An  Army  of  Vicious  aud  Ini|>eeunioU8 
People—  st.-ii  i  lin  e  Figure.. 
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NIGIIT  in  a  police- 
attition  lodging-room 
is  one  of  horror.  Imagine 
liare  planks  raised  about 
t  wo  feet  above  the  floor, 
sloping  at  a  slight  angle 
from  the  walls  of  a  room 
Ctboot  ten  by  twelve  fid. 
ami  you  have  the  "  lodg- 
uil'.'"  Yet  hundreds  of 
unii  and  women,  even1 
winters  night,  fight  like 
1  for  the  bate  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed  to 
sleep  upon  a  hard  li.ianl. 
or  even  to  bo  granted  the 
of  having  a  roof  above  their  heads.     On  one  cold  night 
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recently  more  than  six  hundred  men  and  women  fought, 
begged,  and  prayed  for  shelter  at  the  various  police  station- 
houses.  In  the  station-house  on  Eldredge  Street  alone,  the 
small,  close,  and  ill-smelling  rooms  given  up  to  lodgers  wen- 
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ROOM   AT   A   1-OI.ICR   MTATlON-UOtBK. 

packed  with  eighty-seven  human 
beingH.     In  the  men's  lodging- 

nx>tn  fifty-three  unfortunates  were  crowded,  many  of  whom 
were  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  standing  up  all  night.  In 
winter  such  scenes  are  witnessed  night  after  night,  and  they 
grow  more  frequent  aa  the  years  roll  on.  "  They  will  not  take 
no  for  an  answer,"  said  the  sergeant.  "  When  I  tell  them  the 
lodging-rortms  are  full  to  suffocation,  they  still  beg  so  hard  to 
be  taken  in  out  of  the  cold  that  I  tell  them  to  go  ahead.  They 
go  inside  and  look,  and  some  of  them  silently  turn  about  and 
go  back  into  the  street  to  walk  around  all  night,  or  perhaps 
crawl  unobserved  into  a  cellar."     Sometimes  the  crowd  is  so 

E great  in  this  station-house  that  the  door  of  the  lodging-room 
OUinot  be  closed.  It  is  the  same  story  in  other  police  station- 
houses.     The  figure*  differ,  hut  tin;  conditions  are  the  same. 
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In  the  Fourth  and  other  Wards,  where  the  worst  order 
abounds  and  the  lowest  forms  o!  life  i-xist,  arc  numerous  base 
merits  and  cellars  that  afford  shelter  and  rest  by  night  and  are 
loafing  and  drinking  places  by  day.  These  underground  lodg- 
ings are  generally  the  resorts  of  thieves,  drunkards,  street  beg- 
gars, and  all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  night,  side  of  city 
lit'- ;  ami  they  take  in  also  many  a  one  who  by  some  disaster 
find  a  home  only  on  the  streets  by  day,  and  when  night  over- 
takes them  are  forced  to  a  choice  between  the  dreary  police 
tit  at  ion-house  and  a  share  in  the  dens  where  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars congregate. 

Some  of  these  lodgei-s  have  come  to  the  city  in  search  of 
employment ;  some  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on  the  charita- 
ble public  as  beggars;  some,  exiled  from  home,  desire  to  lose 
their  identity  in  the  vast  sea  of  humanity  and  thus  evade 
offended  justice;  others,  who  are  too  indolent  to  work  regu- 
larly. Hud  occasional  employment  absolutely  necessary  for  sub- 
006  •  v  n  in  these  cellar  dens;  and,  lastly,  large  numbers  of 
thieves  ami  villains  of  cm •)■;.  description,  who  think  the  city 
offers  greater  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  crimes  and  at 
[in' same  time  immunity  from  detection.  These  people  make 
up  to  a  great  extent  what  is  known  as  the  common  lodging- 
house  or  cellar  population.  Ilere  undoubtedly  are  found  tin- 
worst  forms  of  crime,  immorality,  drunkenness,  and  misery 
that  the  city  can  show.  The  entire  cellar  of  a  house  is  often 
formed  into  one,  and  occasionally  into  three  or  four  apartments 
for  lodging-places.  In  them,  men,  women,  and  children  sleep 
indiscriminately  together  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
modesty  or  decency.  The  rotten  boards  forming  the  floor 
often  bend  under  one's  weight  and  splash  against  the  water  be- 
neath. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  along  the  river 
front,  where  at  times  the  floors  of  the  cellars  will  be  inundated 
to » Considerable  depth,  and  the  wretched  inmates  be  obliged 
to  keep  in  their  beds  till  the  water  subsides. 

There  is  a  class  of  lodging  houses  on  the  Bowery  and  else- 
where, where  a  bed  con  be  had  for  ten,. fifteen.  01  mes 
twenty  live  cents.     Some  of  them  are  well  managed  and  jxiv  a 
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fair  percentage  to  the  owners.  Hilt  they  are  si.-ldrnu  occuj>k-*l 
liv  tbe  class  one  may  find  on  Water  Si  net  and  in  its  vicinity. 
For  years  there  was  one  den  at  iuituImt  886,  kept  by  a  man 
known  as  Casey,  which  may  serve  as  type  of  ull  the  rest.  One 
a  grade  lower,  whew  a    rojie  stretched   a    few  inches  above  the 
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BOOT  served  as  pillow,  and  where  the  men  and  women  parked 
in  like  herrings,  was  swept  away  by  the  clearing  for  the  buihl- 
ing  of  a  "alehouse  on  its  site;  but  Cusey's  held  its  own  till 
very  recently,  ending  for  the  same  reason,  but  leaving  worthy 
su<  c  essors  at  more  than  one  point  in  the  Ward. 

Seven  steps  down,  —  the  dingy  walls  of  a  brick  tenement 
rising  above  it, — one  came  to  a  much  battered  door,  mended 
here  ami  there,  and  beariny;  the  marks  of  many  kicks  as  well 
as  of  the  policeman's  club  which  did  duty  as  knocker  in  the 
present  visit,  ll  Op0Qld  slowly  ami  grudgingly,  a  head  of  tan- 
•rleil  hair  a p| >ea ring  lirst.  followed  by  the  body  of  »  bedraggled, 
gaunt,  ud  blear-eyed  woman,  holding  a  baby  to  her  breast 
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with  one  hand,  while  the  other  raised  a  smoky  kerosene  lamp 
high  above  her  head.     She  nodded  sulkily. 

"  Full,"  she  said,  and  then  made  way  for  entrance.  The 
room  opened  directly  from  tho  steps, — fourteen  feet  squure, 
and  so  low  that  the  |tol iceman  bent  his  head  as  he  stepped  in. 
At  the  left  was  a  small  bar,  with  a  few  cracked  tumblers,  a 
broken-lipped  pitcher,  and  some  liquor  bottles.  Beyond  it  was 
the  Casey  bed,  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casey,  two  sons  of  a 
former  husband,  —  boys  of  ten  ami  eleven,  —  ami  the  liaby. 
Beyond  this  was  another  bed.  and  opening  from  the  room  were 
two  smaller  ones  with  neither  doors  nor  windows  and  filled 
with  beds  placed  close  to  one  another. 

"Tliirn's  QljgBBt  beds,"  Mrs.  Casey  said,  pointing  to  the 
dirty,  tumble-down  cots,  with  vile  coverings  filthy   beyond 

i  Is.     ••  Illigant  beds.     Yon'll  not  be  findin'  any  so  good  for 

the  money  anywhere  else." 

A  glance  was  enough.  By  the  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
room  three  men  were  cooking  their  suppers ;  one  a  red  herring, 
another  MOM  ntlOOi  erf  almost  purple  liver,  and  the  last  a  salt 
mackerel.  The  fumes  of  tho  cooking,  the  smoke  from  the 
pipes, — for  all  were  either  smoking  or  chewing,  —  and  tin- 
stench  of  the  place  itself,  made  an  air  it  seemed  impossible  that, 
human  beings  could  endure  for  a  moment,  and  one  fled  to  the 
surface  without  strength  to  return.  The  best  bed  next  to  the 
Casey's  had  a  man,  wife,  and  child  as  tenants,  and  their  respect- 
il'h-  look  showed  it  was  not  a  familiar  experience.  A  day 
later,  at  the  Water  Street  Mission,  the  man  told  his  story. 
II.  had  been  sick  in  hospital,  discharged  as  soon  as  able  to 
walk,  and  returned  home  to  the  tenement  on  Cherry  Street,  to 
find  that  his  wife  too  had  been  sick  in  the  mean  time  and  had 
that  day  been  dispossessed  by  the  landlord.  There  was  BOtfa* 
ing  to  do  but  try  Casey's. 

••  I'd  been  there  before,"  the  man  said,  '-when  it  was  worse 
than  it  is  now,  but  I  wouldn't  "a"  thought  of  taking  my  wife 
then  only  we're  Protestants  an*  so  hadn't  many  friends  in  the- 
tenement.  I'll  sleep  in  the  streets  next  time,  or  walk  them 
till  night  ia  done.     There  was  fifteen    men  and  women  in  them. 
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back  rooms,  and  they  hung  their  clothes  on  sucli,  nails  as  there 
was  about.  The  rum  is  three  cents  a  tQmbler,  and  they  all 
had  so in.-.  There  was  all  sorts  of  l<Klgers,  "Nigger  .In."  — 
who  isn't  a  nigger  at  all,  but   only  bf  black  U  the 

jJevil,  —  he  was  one,  an'  he's  a  marderer  an*  more  than  on  N  ■. 
The  three  tliat  sat  with  him  at  the  stove  was  .ill  old  jail-birds, 

an1  one  just  out  thai  day.    "Limy  Ted,"  he's  always  then 

everybody  knows  him.  lie  isn't  just  right  in  his  head,  but 
Casey  gives  him  a  lodgin'  when  he  comes,  for  iloiir  errands 
and  such.  You  saw  him,  with  a  big  head  ami  .1  pig  (■«:•■■  an' 
always  with  a  grin.  Three  of  the-  women  h.ul  been  i"  tights 
an'  had  blaok  eyes,  an'  006  bad  nockrfhea  bat  anoldcslko, 

not  even  a  shawl,  for  every  One   bad    I n   pawned   for  drink, 

an' she  swore  \i  Casey  like  a  madwoman  beoaaae  he  wouldn't 
give  her  more.  The  wife  an'  child  was  that  'lead  fhc_\  slept 
in  spite  of  Vm.  till  they  first  gol  to  Bgbtin' over  the  suppers, 
an' then  about  a  woman.     The  policeman  em  the  heal  a 

down  an'  threatened  to  run 'em  in  if  they  frdre&M  quiet,  and 
tli  it  stopped  'em  for  a  while.  Then  Jimmy  Ryan  began  (30 
sing  an  Irish  song,  an'  they  all  joined  in  the  ■  nun-;,  an'  "Curly 
Billy M  threw  a  tumbler,  and  the)  all  pitched  in.  I 
brought  the  policeman  again,  an'  he  ordered  every  one  into 
boil. 

"  It's  the  vermin  that's  the  worst.  I  stood  'em  till  I  turned 
sick  with  'em,  an'  I  sat  up  on  the  stool  by  the  lire  an'  Waited 
for  mornin'.  The  sewer-pipe  broke  in  the  room  above,  an' 
that  flooded  the  back  room,  but  the  lodgers  didn't  mind.  We 
got  out  by  daylight,  an'  please  God  it's  the  last  time." 

I/xiging-houses  arc  supposed  to  be  periodically  inspected  by 
the  Sanitary  Police.  They  divide  them  into  three  clttSSes,  The 
best  are  known  as  first-class;  those  not  having  as  good  conven- 
iences, as  second-class;  and  those  requiring  more  attention  and 
more  frequent  inspection,  as  third-class.  The  police  arc  i-c 
quired  to  ins|>ect  the  first  and  second  classes  monthly,  and  the 

L third  class  weekly.     The  law  requires  officers  to  see  that  pro 
prietors  thoroughly  ventilate  the  sleeping-rooms  dailv,  by  open- 
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fully  ohserve  the  condition  of  the  bunks  and  beds,  to  see  that 
t  li.'v  are  kept  clean,  well  aired,  and  free  from  vermin ;  that  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  cleaned  and  whitewashed  as  often  as  nec- 
essary ;  that  the  floors  are  occasionally  swept  and  scrubbed ; 
and  to  immediately  notify  tlie  Mealtli  Detriment  of  any  per- 
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son  sick  on  the  premises,  that,  measures  may  be  taken  to  a 
tain  whether  boo!  person  is  sick  with  a  contagious  disease,  and 

lo  retain  tlie  sick  person  until  the  case  can  be  investigated. 
The  officers  are  also  supposed  to  make  frequent  night  insj Mo- 
tion, to  uscertain  if  lodging-houses  accommodate  more  lodgers 
than  their  permil  allows. 

In  a  report  of  an  inspector  of  the  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  de- 
SCrihing  a  tour  among  these  cellars,  he  saj  B,  with  reference  to 

one  of  then ! 

"The  cellar  is  used  as  a  Uxlging-liouse.     The  measure  from 
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floor  to  ceiling  is  six  and  a  half  feet.  The  ceiling  is  six  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk ;  no  windows  of  any  kind  are  in 
front  or  rear.  A  lamp  was  necessary  to  make  the  inspection. 
It  Is  not  ventilated  in  any  manner.  The  floor  is  in  a  very  bad 
condition ;  the  boards  rotten  and  covered  with  filth  and  dirt. 
There  is  no  area  in  front  or  rear,  and  no  drainage  whatever. 
The  atmosphere  was  so  offensive  that  the  door  had  to  l>e  held 
open  while  the  inspection  was  made.  The  floor,  walla,  bed,  and 
bedding  were  very  filthy,  stinking,  and  reeking  with  the  most 
unwholesome  emanations  and  odors.  There  are  six  double 
Ih-ils  .mil  orii!  single ODe il  this OeUw.  I  consider  it  dangerous 
to  the  people  who  live  in  it.  The  occupants  are  tramps  and 
transient  lodgers." 

Shed  lodging-houses  of  the  lowest  order  are  found  in  the 
rear  of  the  great  Bend  in  Mulberry  Street.  To  gain  access  to 
them  one  must  pass  through  narrow,  foul-smelling  alleys,  reek- 
ing with  accumulated  filth,  or  through  long,  dirty  hallways  of 
tenement-houses.  These  passage-ways  lead  to  the  rear  of  the 
street  buildings  and  open  into  back  yards  surrounded  by 
crowded  and  filthy  tenements,  where  life  at  its  worst  exists. 
Here,  among  rookeries  swarming  with  low  and  ignorant  Ital- 
ians, street-venders,  rag-pickers,  ami  the  most  dangerous  scum 
of  Mulberry  Street  and  its  vicinity,  are  old  sheds  made  of  rot- 
ten boards  through  the  cracks  of  which  winds  moan  and  snow 
and  nun  find  easy  access.  Indescribable  filth  abounds  within 
these  lodging  sheds;  vermin  hold  undisputed  possession  and 
swarm  on  walls  and  floor. 

The  shwl  usually  incloses  but  a  single  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  A  broken  skylight  in  the  roof  admits  the  only  light  by 
day.  There  is  no  furniture  of  aii\  description  save  a  bench 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  running  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
room  and  fastened  to  its  walls.  Occasionally  a  low  platform  — 
made  of  uneven  and  the  roughest  of  planks — is  provided  for 
the  use  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  extra  price  de- 
manded. Sometimes  a  small  space  in  our  corner  is  partially  in- 
closed by  boards  reaching  half-way  to  the  ceiling;  the  luxury 
of  such  a  "  reserved  room,"  furnished  with  a  filthy  husk  mat- 
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tress,  may  be  had  Cur  live  cents  a  night.  For  (lit-  rest,  tbo 
bench,  anil  the  bun.-  and  uneven  floor  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling 
of  saw-dust)  an  the  only  places  left,  the  usual  el  ■wing 

three  cents  a  night  ton  the  privilege  of  a  spot  on  either.  The 
dirty  rags  mi  tin-  lodgers*  backs  are  the  Only  bed  and  covering 
they  have.  The  bench  is  a  coveted  place  ami  is  quickl;.  tilled. 
A  tallow  candle,  or  more  often  a  smoking  kcrose  .  fur- 

nishes a  feeble   light    bv  night.     The  air  is  thick  aceo 

smoke  from  a  dozen  or  mora  black  clay  pipes.  Some  of  the 
miserable  inmates  ril  up  all  nighl  and  are  designated  as  "sit- 
ters"; others  stand  or  move  ai.oui  uneasily;  all  catch  such 

Sleep  as  the  din  of  frequent  quarrels  and  fights  anil  the  noisome 

stench  will  permit.     Here,  criminals  who  shun  the  lighl 
and  women  of  the  lowest  ami  most  degraded  type*  of  all  ages 
and  nationalities,  congregate  at  night,  and  sleep  promisonon 
Dissolute  persons  of  both  sexes  skulk  and  loaf  in  these  rooms 

by  day.  and  so  do  thii  \  es  and  burglars  who  meet  here  t-1  make 
new  plans  and  sally  forth  at  night  to  commit  fresh  crimes.  Old 
scrub  women,  without  homes  or  friends,  who  wearily  tramp  all 
day  looking  for  a   chance  to    scrub  Ho>  *  public 

building-.,  often  take  shelter  tor  the  night  in  these  dens,  street 

girls,  young  in  years,  but  most  of  them  old  in  sin.  in  some  of 
whose  faces  still  linger  traces  of  former  good  looks,  are  often 
driven  by  storms  or  dire  distress  to  spend  a  night  in  these  hor- 
rible lodging  sheds.  Not  (infrequently  homeless  children  a 
b  unobserved  and  cuddle  down  to  sleep  in  a  corner.  On  a  cold 
or  stormy  night  in  winter  these  rooms  are  lilled  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  spend  the  night  in  cheap 
lodging-houses  may  be  set  down  as  criminals  and  beggars, 
others  are  irreclaimable  drunkards,  and  a  few  are  honest  men 
out  of  work,  or  men  who  have  employment  at  starvation  wages. 
Then  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  peddlers  and  in  winter  an 
army  of  tramps;  and  always  a  sprinkling  of  men  who  have 
seen  better  days  but  are  hopelessly  broken  down. 

In  some  resorts  one  can  have  a  cot  or  "shake-down"  in  a 
room  with  other  lodgers,  the  shake-down  being  a  dirty  narrow 


feet  high:  Sometimes  a  wire  netting  is  stretched  over  the  top 
of  thfl  room,  as  a  slight  protection  against  raids  by  other 
lu.iyri-.-,.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  iti  the  rooms,  but  a 
g  neral  lavatory  outside  gives  aD  wbodesin  it  the  luxurv  of  ■ 
wash  in  the  morning.  lodgings  must  invariably  be  paid  for  in 
advance,  and  to  this  rale  there  is  rawly  aii  exception.  One 
lodging-house  conspicuously  displays  the  sign,  "In  God  we 
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trust,  all  else  is  cash-"     Many  of  these  houses  are  furnished 

with  hunks  arranged  In  tiers  thr. r  more  high. 

It  is  a  notieeabte  oiroumstanoe  thai  the  lodging-house  is 
•.  rrv  often  adjaceal  to  b  liquor  saloon,  either  its  next-door 
neighbor  or  directly  aboveor  beneath  it.  The  saloon  and  the 
lodging  house  a  re  «»n 
friendly  terms;  sometimes 
they  liavo  the  same  pro- 
prietors; and   when  thej 

arc    separately     1 1 1; 1 1 1 :i  — . -. I . 
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drunken  men  from  the  saloon  are  taken  at  u  reduced  rate  or  for 
nothing  at  all,  the  lodging-house  l;ee|»er  lieing  rernmjiensed  by 
free  drinks  for  himself  and  his  aids. 

There  are  270  lodging-house*  in  New  York  city,  which  con- 
tain 12,317  rooms.     The  number  of  lodgings  furnished  in  1890 
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to  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  themselves  in  a 
oomfortable  manner  was  4,828,595;  adding  the  station-house 
lodgers,  150,240,  there  were  4,978,835  cheap  lodgings  furnished. 
This  indicates  that  an  average  of  13,627  persons  lodged  nightly 
in  the  station-houses  and  in  lodging-houses  of  various  orders. 
These  are  startling  figures,  for  they  show  what  a  vast  army  of 
idle,  vicious,  and  impecunious  people  maintain  an  existence  in 
the  great  city. 


CHAPTER    XXIIT. 

JACK'   ASHORE—  AN     BABY     PREY     FOB     LAND  SHAKES     AXD 
JIPERS— LOT    01  BT     MAST'S1    AND    AT  THE 

BAILORS'  BSTJG   hakhoH. 


The  Universal  Love  for  tin-  Sen-  Sailor  Life— A  Tale  of  Shipwreck 
tttd  Stnrvnlioii  —  An  Qnoonaotoni  Hero  — An  Old  Sailor's  Story  —  ••  1 
r-i  nr  1 1.  ■.  I  the  Sea  ""'  Setrd  it"  —  A  Voice  from  tin  \\  an  ■■■  —  "Jack. 
Jack.  Ymi    AiiM    in  your    Right    Plan- "  —  .Tack'v    fjarlooa   Character    - 

His  <  i . . i ■  1 1 1 1 .  mid  sim|iiii:it\  —  The  i*r<v  of  Laiid-Sharki  and  Sharpen 

—  Sailer-    Tamptatlcoa—  Dei  Itobbery  nml    Iii fumy —Life   in  Sail- 

Boardlng-HoiiKS  —  The-   Seumen's  Exchange —  A    Boj'e  I-if>-  "ii  tlie 

School    Shi|i  "SI      Mars  I'-tlnU  ; Seamen's    Homes        Life  nl    the 

Sailors"  Bang  llarlmi  A  Sa  i  1  ■  -r  I  lergj  DU  —  Fried  Fish  for  Eight 
Hundred  —  The  Cripples'  Room  —  "A  Cue  of  Pure  c'liHsxtinvaa"  — 
Admiral  Vkrragul  and  OM  JTn»— Bano  and  Antidote  Bide  by  BMi 
— Ending  ih-.ii  Dayi  In  Peace  —  How  Jack  Await*  the  Ebbing  of  the 

Tide. 

LOVE  tor  tin-  sea  is  m  ■  »i *  i  as  the  story  of  man,  and  tales  of 
shipwreck  have  fascinated  and  thrilled  adventurous  boys 

from  the  (lavs  of  EEomer  to  our  own.  For  English-speaking 
people  i'  is  intensified  by  lon^  ns.-i^i.-.  To  In-  born  on  an 
bland  implies  knowledge  of  how  i"-^t  to  gel  awaj  from  tt,  and 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  emigration  is  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  English  or  their  descendants.  In  spite,  toi  .  of  nil 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  nothing  convinces  the  average  boy 
that  .lack's  life  is  anything  but  a  serifs  nf  marvelous  ad 
rentures  in  which  he  is  generally  victor,  and  whew  the  1  . 
ship  is  much  more  than  made  ii|>  lor  by  the  excitement  and 
the  glory,  Even  Jack  himself  shares  the  delusion,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  peril  the  voyage  has  held  be  re-ships  with  niacin  ..  t-. 

repeat  tin-  experience  01  even  to  find  it  his  last.      Sailors1  songs 

are  full  of  the  same  faith. 

"There*  n  sweet  little  cherub  thai  sits  up  aloft 

'I ..  I.,  c-p  i\  it.  ii  f.ir  'In'  life  of  poor  Jack  "  — 
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wrote  Dibdin  a  hundred  yt&n  ago,  adding  a  thousand  songs  of 

sailor   life   to  the  long  list  aliv.nK    in   existence;  ami    0 

a  runaway  boy  has  looked  up  involuntarily,  m  uinds  rose  and 

gails  filled  and  strained,  for  the  guardian  promlaed  to  all  who 

tempt    till'   SIM. 

Yean  ago  an  ohl  sailor,  the  mere  wreck  of  a  dad,  was 
brought  tn  one  of  the  city  hospitals  and  laid  on  one  of  the  lit 
tie  white  beds.    Shipwrecked,  and  for  days  floating  on  an  open 
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raft,  parohed  with  thirst,  well-nigh  starved,  ami  seeing  his  oom 
panionsd&y  by  day  (all  before  him,  he  bad  been  picked  apat 
i:i-i  unconscious,  though  still  holding  on  his  knee  the  bead  of  a 
little  c:ii>in  boy  for  whom  he  bad  denied  himself  food,  and  with 

win  mi  he  had  shared   his  scanty   ration  of  water.     The  child 

died  before  port  waa  reached,  and  Jack  found  resting-place  in 

the  greaJ  hospital  ("  which  one  of  t  he  owners  of  the  vessel  sent 

him.    He  had  broken  his  loft  arm  En  the  wreok,  and  tied  it  up 

in  such  fashion  ,ts  he  could :  ami  now  ihcact  of  breaking  the 
arm  again  Inul  to  It  accomplished,  since  the  knitting  of  the 
bones  had  been  all  wrong. 

To  this  Ih-iI  there  gravitated, as  if  by  Instinct, a  boy  who 
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knew  the  hospital  well,  and  who,,  sunny  face  had  for  years 
brought  oheer  to  forlorn  souls  who  had  (bond  refuge  there. 
From  babyho<xl  he  hail  said,  *  I  shall  be  a  doctor,  lik.-  my 
father,  and  make  everybody  well,"  and  be  followed  the  daily 
round  of  the  hospital  phvsii  i. mis  and  surgeons  with  unflagging 
interest.       M.i ii \    Ufin  Of   many  nations  had  lain   li.-rr,  bill   ' 

a  sailor  till  this  bronzed,  wrinkled,  weather-beaten  wreck,  irho 
looked  out  from  under  his  grizzled  eyebrows  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  this  child,  the  reminder  of  one  for  whom  he  had  so 
nearly  lost  his  life. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  please,"  the  boy  said.    "Tell  me  a 

word  of  it,"  ami  the  old  sailor  began. 

"■More,  more,"  the   boy  urged  at  any  stop,  —  his  shining 
eyes  intently  lixed  on  the  old  Sinbad's  face.     "I  want  to  know 
| thing  about  it." 

••  i  on  oan't  unlets  yon  tries  it  for  yourself,"  sai  I  .la.  k  at 
hut.  "  An' I  wouldn't  say  as  any body 'd  better  do  that.  It's 
a  dog's  life,  an'  what's  the  end  ?  Why.  v  in're  stranded,  maybe 
in  port,  an'  eat  the  bread  o'  charity, — you  that  has  worked 
day  an*  night  an'  been  knocked  round  worse'n  any  dog. 
You're  stranded  if  you  don't  end  in  a  wreck  as  there's  no 
savin' yon  from.  Seven  times  I've  been  shipwrecked,-  * 
linns. —  an'  each  time  I've  said  to  myself,  'Jack,  you're  fool  if 
ever  yon  leave  dry  land  again.'  But  I  did.  The  sea  draws 
you  like.  I  went  to  Maine  to  see  some  folks  I  hud  up  there, 
an'  1  smelled  the  sea  an'  heard  it,  an'  all  the  day  lout:  it  called 
me  like,  'Jack,  Jack,  you  ain't  in  your  right  place.  Why  ain't 
you  where  you  belong 2'  an'  at  last  it  wasn't  in  mortal  man  to 
stan'  it  another  day,  an'  I  stole  off,  along  o'  one  or  two  that 
would  V  stood  in  the  way  if  they'd  knowed.  I  stole  off  same 
as  1  stole,  off  forty  year  afore,  an'  my  mother  lyin'  cryin'  for 
fear  I  would,  an'  I  hain't  never  been  back  since.  They're,  all 
dead,  mos'  likely.  You  wouldn't  take  no  such  notion  as  that 
arter  you'd  been  wrecked  six  times,  this  time  makin'  the 
seventh.     You  wouldn't  now,  would  you  I" 

"I  believe  you  want  to  go  again  yourself,"  said  the  boy 
after  a  long  shake  of  the  head.    "I  almost  do  myself." 


BOY*'   SCHOOLROOM    BETWKR-N    DKCM   OR    THE    8T.  MAUV'8. 

"I  would  if  I  could,  but  you  sec  I  made  up  my  mind  so 
long  ago  to  be  a  doctor  that  I  don't  believe  I  can  change 
it  now.     I'll  think  about  it,''  said  the  boy. 

He  did  "think  about  it,"  to  the  consternation  of  all  his  kin 
and  the  deep  delight  of  old  Jack,  who,  as  his  arm  mended  and 
strength  came  back,  begged  for  wood  and  evolved  from  it  at 
last  a  full-ringed  I  ni^.  every  rope  of  which  the  boy  presently 
knew.  The  curious  ferment  that  comes  to  the  boy  even  far 
inland  was  working  in  him,  and  to  such  purpose  that  to-day  he 
is  captain  of  a  great  ship  and   happiest  when  in   mid-ocean. 
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Through  ban  many  tilings  have  l.een  done  to  lighten  the  lot 
of  sailors,  DOT  :ir>  his  efforts  likely  to  cease  till  the  last  voyage 
comes  and  he  metis  ag..:r  the  old  sailor  whose  wortls  lir.t 
stirred    his  I < . r  1 «_' i 1 1 1_'  for  the  sea. 

Something  like  this  is  flw  story  of  thousands  who  are 
drawn  from  remotest  distances,  and  who  answer  the  call  once 
for  all.  Yet  there  is  no  life  among  workers  that  holds  more 
certain   hardship  and    privation.  :■■  nlii-r  brutality 

mi  treatment. 

Yean  of  agitation  were  necessary  !„■!  m  any  legislation 
looking  to  Jack's  welfare  was  brought  about,  and  this  came 
Only  after  an  Inquiry  Into  general  conditions.    Isolated  coses 

of  barharily  had  occasional! y  Stirred  public  feeling,  bul 
Jack  was  seldom  allowed  t.>  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  and 
rebellion  came  under  the  head  of  mutiny  and  was  punished  by 
death.no  man  had  less  chance  of  justice.  Hut  the  testimony 
at  the  first  court  of  inquiry  was  so  hideous  in  its  revelation  of 
what  ■•:■■■  .  hedged  about  the  life,  and  of  what  possibilities 
of  despot  ie    |M>wer  of  tortnn-  ami  death  were  in  the  hands  of 

the  captain  of  any  sailing  vessel,  that  the  first  Shipping 
of  England  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.     Even  this 
was  Insufficient  to  check  the  worst   evils  of  the  system:  hut 
farther  legislation  brought  the  needed  reforms,  and  to-day 

British  sailor  has  a  fairer  chance  of  justice  than  most  of  his 
brethren.  America  is  not  far  liehind,  though  our  own  Ship- 
ping .\.|  VTOS   not  passed  till    within    recent,  years.      Aim. i 

century  before,  as  the  merchant  Bervioe  grew  in  import: 
a  society  had  been  formed  foi   the  protection  of  the  sailor, 

known  as  the  Marine  Society  of  New  York,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1770.     It  sought  to  make  his  position  a  safer  ono, 

and  to  bring  KMne  alleviations  into  the  hard  lives;  hut  little 
could  be  done  save  in  port,  long  cruises  rendering  any  over- 
sight iiiipossihlc 

Then,  as  now,  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  characteristics 
of  Jack  himself.  With  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
made  him  a  sailor  were  bound  up  also  the  impulsive,  heedless 
generosity  of  I  child  and  a   warm-heartedness  always  prompt 
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to  relieve  fancied  distress,  and  to  share  with  all  in  trouble  of 
any  order.  Credulous,  simple,  and  with  small  capacity  for 
learning  any  lessons  from  even  the  bitterest  uxperiauce,  Jack, 
from  the  day  he  set  foot  on  shore,  mi  the  prey  of  land-sharks 
and  sharpen.  With  great  love  for  old  IMBOCintnOTlD,  even  (I 
disastrous  ones,  he  WM  more  than  likely  to  make  straight  for 
the  very  .s|«»t  in  which  he  had  1  most.     Add  to  this  the 
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fact  that  an  organized  gang  of  rascals  preyed  upon  him  sys- 
tematically, and  it  is  plain  that  very  active  effort  would  be 
needed  to  alter  conditions  and  da<k's  own  relations  to  them. 
The  "touter"  for  sailors'  boarding-houses,  until  the  passage 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  had  everything  in  his  favor.  Payment 
was  made  by  the  owners,  ami  to  secure  as  much  .if  .lack's  hard 
earned  money  as  possible  was  t to-  ■•  router's*'  tirst  work.  Often 
the  "touter"  met  the  incoming  vessel  and  went  on  board  with 
the  pilot.  Many  a  time  his  operations  were  of  this  order:  A 
confederal.-,  stationed  in  the  background,  waited  while  the 
"touter"  asked  his  victim  where  he  meant  to  go.     If  Jack 


HOW  POOR  JACK  IS  SWINDLED. 

hesitated  or  said  lie  did  not  know,  or  if  In-  named  a  preference, 
the  confederate  suddenly  fell  upon  him,  half  stunning  him  I 

a  bevvy  blow. 

"Take  that  for  your  impudence,"  was  the  exclamation  of 
the  "  touter,"  as  he  fell  upon  the  confederate  for  having  abused 
his  man,  brim.'in;r  Jack  at  once-  to  the  rescue,  .lark  is  s]Mxial!y 
sensitive  to  sympathy,  and  gratitude  to  his  defender  made  him 
quickly  agree  to  go  witli  him;  and  the  "touter,"  having  made 
a  small  advance,  knew  that  hia  prey  was  certain.  Jack's 
heart  warmed  as  he  saw  the  familiar  names  over  the  doors  on 
South  or  Water  Streets:  "The  Flowing  Sea,"  -The  Mariners 
Home,"  and  the  like.  In  these  dens,  where  foul  women  waited 
and  the  bar  offered  every  temptation.  Jack  found  a  home  such 
as  it  was  till  he  shipped  again,  the  boarding-house  keeper 
charging  double   and   treble    prices   for  everything   furnished, 

■ending  ia  tin-  hill  to  the  owners.  A  frequent  charge  on  the 
ledger  was  for  "a  treat  for  all  hands,"  which  would  be  any- 
where from  live  to  ten  dollars  for  each  performance:  Jack's 
bill  ran  up  at  a  frightful  rate.  Often  he  found  himself  not 
only  without  a  cent,  but  in  debt,  and  his  earnings  for  the  next 
voyage  already  mortgaged.  In  a  single  night  the  fruit  of  a 
three  years'  muse  mi^ht  disapjiear,  and  often  -lark  found  him- 
self beaten,  robbed,  and  on  the  sidewalk,  with  no  knowledge 
of  how  it  had  come,  and  quite  powerless  to  tind  or  convict  his 
assailants. 

The  Shipping  Act  ended  much  of  this.  In  1868  there  were 
one  hundred  ami  sixty-nine  sailors'  boarding-houses  in  New 
York  city,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  sailors  were  annually  rob- 
bed of  very  nearly  three  million  dollars.  To-day  there  are  less 
than  a  hundred,  forty  of  which  are  licensed,  and  many  means 
are  adopted  to  secure  to  the  sailor  protection  from  temptation 

and  some  of  the  comforts  of  shore  life. 

To  any  one  with  any  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  poor  Jack 
tin-  Seamen's  Exchange  ap|>eals  at  once.  It  is  an  unpretentious 
building  fronting  on  Water  Street,  and  opened  in  April,  1878. 
In  hi  .  at  its  dedication  Mr.  Beeeher  said:      "This  build- 

ing gives  the  sailor  comforts  which  he  will  appreciate,  and  such 
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influences  will  preach  religion  to  him  even  if  Christianity  is 
never  mentioned." 

From  statistic*  kept  here  it  is  founil  that  there  are  always 
about  throe  thousand  sailors  in  port,  while  sixty  thousand  yearly 
come  and  go, —  all  of  them,  with  few  exceptions,  repotting  at 
the  Seamen's  Ea ifaangA  <>"  the  first  floor  is  a  Ravings-bank 
and  a  large  and  cheerful  reading-room.  The  basement  has  a 
clothing  and  outfitting  store,  where  everything  Jack  requires  is 
famished,  good  in  quality  and  moderate  in  price.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  a  hall  which  u  ill  hold  eight  hundred,  and  above  are 
the  offices  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Commission. 

Hen  one  finds  a  bulletin  for  names  and  destination  of  ships 
wanting  men,  and  usually  a  row  of  sailors  studying  it.  When 
they  have  settled  to  their  own  satisfaction  which  vessel  is  the 
desirable  one,  there  are  various  formalities  not  known  to  the 
jMMst.  Printed  legal  forms  are  now  in  use  for  masters,  men,  and 
n«  hits.  The  wages,  service,  and  food  arc  precisely  stipulated. 
The  master  binds  himself  to  pay  thirty  live  dollars  a  month  and 
give  a  certain  dietary.  A  day's  allowance  is  one  pound  of 
bread,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  of  tea,  half  an  ounce  of  coffee,  two  ounces 
<  >f  sugar,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Rations  of  desiccated  or 
fresh  vegetables  are  often  issued,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
against  scurvy,  which  in  the  past  was  one  of  the  worst  afflic- 
tions of  the  sailor.  His  quarters  are  cleaner,  his  food  better, 
and  his  life  in  all  respects  brighter  than  oven  a  generation  ago; 
yet  even  now  hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  tale  of  out  rcijw 
on  the  high  seas,  and  it  is  found  that  it  is  easier  to  deal  with 
Jack  than  with  .lark's  masters. 

The  mercantile  service,  in  which  there  is  chance  of  rising, 
and  which,  though  not  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  past,  when 
nun  of  education  and  influence  were  merchant  captains,  is 
regaining  a  portion  of  its  diminished  prestige.  There  is  a 
training  school  for  this  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. This  on  the  school-ship  "St.  Mary's,"  stationed  in 
New  York  harbor  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third  Street.  An 
average  of  seventy-live  pupils  is  found  on  board,  and  the  offl- 
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cere  of  (In-  slii|>  arc  detailed  from  the  United  States  Navy. 
There  i.-.  the  usual  spelling,  n  ul  rig,  writing,  Knglish  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  navigation,  and  in  seamai iship  U 
follows:  1.  Making  all  knots,  splices,  hitches.  IhtkIs.  clinches, 
etc.,  on   board  ship;    worming,  parceling,  ami    serving 

taming  i  n 

deadeyes,  se- 
curing lan- 
yards, and 

rattlingilown 
rigging.  2. 
learning  tin- 
names  of  all 
spars,  blocks, 
Standing  anil 
running  rig- 
ging, and 
their  uses. 

8.  Learn  in  li- 
the names  of 
the    different 
parts  of  a  sail, 
bending,  loofr 
ing,     furling, 
and      reefing 
sails.    4.  Rout- 
ing, sculling,  and  steering  and  handling  them  under  sail. 
5.  Boxing  compass,  steering  by  compass,  and  taking  compass 
bearings.      >:.    Marking  log  and  lead  lines,  heaving  the  hud.  and 
calling  out   soundings  correctly.     7.  Using   palm    and   tU 
sewing  a  seam,  and   working    an    eyelet-hole.      *.  Swimming. 

9.  The  colors  and  arrangement*  of  running  lights. 

The  summer  vacation  is  occupied  by  a  long  cruise,  often  to 
Europe,  and  the  system  has  done  much  to  make  it  impossible 
for  its  graduate  to  fall  into  the  traps  that  always  l>eset  the  path 
of  Jack  ashore. 

Last  on  the  list  of  methods  for  serving  him  come  the  loan 
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libraries,  the  giving  out  of  wind.   began  in  1859.     Forty-five 

volumes,  most  of  th.-m,  anfortunately,  "i  t!  rather  \tm\y  order. 

arc  put  up  in  a  neat  wooden  case  and  sent  from  ship  to  ship. 
Forty-live  hundred  of  these  small  libraries  ure  now  afloat,  a 
1dl.il  of  one  hundred  uml  cighty-fiw  thousand  s . dmiios.  Nearly 
four  hundred  new  librari>  i-nt   in  sm  in   lS!»n.  arid  over 

four  hundred  were  resiii|>|ie<i,  these  being  wed  by  Oftt  ten 

thousand  men.  all  of  whom  call  for  travels,  history,  and  light 
readin_'.  and  (rear  this  portion  Of  the  library  out,  the  many 
theological  solum-.-,  remaining  gen-rally  OQtOQOhed. 

There  are  numerous  I'.ethels  and  Homes  for  Seamen  in 
active  operation,  and  inis-aonurii-s  who  muiei  stand  .lark  are 
always  about  the  docks  Watching    POT    Incoming   v,-,, els.  ready 

to  give  good  advieean  a  rord  oi  waning  to  the  sailor  with 
full  pockets  and  ■  mind  to  empty  them  as  fast  as  possible.    Hy 

this  means  he  is  saved  many  disasters,  and  the  Saving  Hank 
has  more  and  more  i  lepositore. 

OhiefeM  among  the  "Homes,"  and  known  t>>  sailors  in 

all    parts   of  the  world,  is  the  Sailors'  BnUg  Harbor  at   Staten 

bland,  where  hundreds  of  seamen  have  oast  anchor,  and,  like 
the  eld  whalers  at  New  Bedford  and  Efantucfcet,  lie  in  dock 
gradually  going  to  pieces  and  idad  o|   ipiiethaitoor. 

The  Sailors'  Snog  Harbor  was  the  jrift  of  one  man,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall,  the  son  of 
8  Scotchman  who  was  captain  of  a  privateer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  When  the  Spanish  governor  of  New  Orleans  de- 
clared in  1 775  that  his  port  was  open  to  Yankee  privateers, 
Captain  Randall  appeared  there,  and  in  the  sale  of  many  prizes 
made,  for  those  days,  an  immense  fortune,  all  of  which  was 
left  to  his  son  Robert.  Roinii  alternated  between  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  preferring  the  climate  of  the  former,  and 
finally  exchanging  estates  with  a  Mr.  Farquhar,  who  was  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  New  Orleans.  In  this  way  Captain  Ivan 
dall  —  for  the  son  took  the  father's  title  —  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  between  EUghtb  and  Tenth  Streets  on 
Broadway.     Karlv  in  1801  Captain  Randall  made  his  will,  and 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  Daniel  Tompkins  drew  it  up.     Many 
•tr 
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legacies  and  annuities  were  arranged  for,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
property  still  renminbi  untouched,  nor  could  ho  determine 
what  use  to  make  of  it. 

"  How  was  the 
money  made?" 
asked  Hamilton. 

"In  honest  pri- 
vateering." 

"Then.  H  sail- 
ors made  it,  why 
not  give  it  to  sai- 
lors?" said  Hamil- 
ton, and  this  word 
turned  the  scale. 
A  Homo  was  pro- 
vided for  seamen, 
and  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  Hew 
York,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice- 
President  of  the 
I  iLimher  of  Com- 
merce, the  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church, 
ami  the  minister 
of  the  First  Pits- 
bytorian  Church 
m  made  pcrpet 
ual  trustees. 

For  thittv 
years  the  relatives 
fought  the  case 
from  court  to  want,  nil  in  (880  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  decided  against  them  and  sustained  the  provisions 
of  the  will.  New  York  proved  undesirable. atul  in  lSUSafarm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was  iMiii^ht  01  St&ten  Island, 
and  the  buildings  were  erected  which  stand  to-day  quite  un- 
changed and  absolutely  unlike  anything  else  the  country  owns. 
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The  foregoing  is  history,  —  the  tale  as  it  has  heen  handed 
down  not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  mouth  the  com- 
bined voice  of  all  old  New  York,  but  the  actual  record  to  be 
read  of  all  men  in  every  chronicle  of  the  city  to  be  found  on 
library  shelves.  Clute,  who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities, 
gives  it  in  full  detail,  and  the  rest  follow  with  more  or  less 
minuteness.  Yet  no  myth  of  god  or  tale  of  ancient  history  is 
farther  from  the  mark,  and  with  none  is  apparently  less  need 
of  being  so.  It  is  a  mystery  unsolved  and  unsolvable,  why 
tradition  has  stepped  in  and  covered  the  field  so  plainly  the 
property  of  truth,  yet  so  firmly  rooted  is  it  in  every  mind  that 
oven  proof  of  the  strongest  hardly  takes  hold. 

It  is  to  Captain  Trask  that  we  owe  the  delving  out  and 
present  orderly  arrangement  of  the  real  story  of  the  Snug 
Harlx>r.  Like  the  rest  he  accepted  the  old  version  till  forced 
to  believe  that  thero  was  a  screw  loose,  at  some  point,  For 
months  he  burrowed  in  old  records  with  unfailing  patience 
and  pertinacity,  and  this  is  what  he  found  to  be  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  So  far  from  lx«ing  the  "  obscure  Scotchman  " 
he  is  made  to  personate,  Robert  Richard  Randall  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Randall,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York  i  i(y,one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  raw  d  those 
who  drew  up  the  Constitution  of  th«  Minim  Society.  N'o  man 
was  more  prominent  in  his  day.  He  was  a  shipmaster  and  had 
fitted  out  many  privateers  in  his  time,  accumulating  thus  a 
considerable  fortune.  When  Washington  came  to  New  York, 
Thomas  Randall  was  the  coxswain  of  the  liarge.  manned  by 
members  of  the  Marine  Society,  that  rowed  him  ashore. 

His  Ron  went  into  business  with  him,  the  firm  being  "Stew- 
art. Randall  &  Son."  lie  also  was  a  shipmaster,  and  his 
name  stands  on  the  records  of  the  Marine  Society  arid  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  Captain,  t  hat  title  belonging  only  to 
shipmasters.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  co-director  with  him  of  th>  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
the  Broadway  property  was  bought,  by  him  some  time  before 
his  death. 

As  lifelong  member  of  the    M.-m-n-  Society,  his  interest 
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in  sailors  was  naturally  of  the  strongest,  nn«l  l>eing  a  bachelor 

he  fell  i rgent  claim  on  his  money  In  any  other  direction,  and 

thus  planned   to   1  >< •  1 1 1 •  1 1 1   sailors,  always  the  most    hel] 
■Deo  when  off  their  own  element.    It  is  plainly,  then,  an  impos- 

— jsihility     that 

Alexander 

II  a   III  i   I 

thoold  ever 
em  held  the 
xmvenatioo 
ittributed  t<> 
!iim.  or  that 
Captain  R 
dall  oould 
have  replied 
is  be  u ' 

1 1 1  •  1 1       with 
having  di 
Here  was 

i      man     of 

urealtb     and 

prominence. 
living  on  one 
of  the  i 
estates    on 

Man  hat  tan 
Island,  the 

founder  of  a  great  institution,  the  son  of  a  man  -till  more 
prominent  in  commercial  lift-,  and  yet.  eighty-three  reaia  after 
his  death,  when  they   came   to  erect   a   bronze  si  the 

grounds  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  llarhor,  distorted  legend  and 
iiction  were  all  that  were  left  of  his  memory  :  and  the  sculp- 
tor did  not  dare  to  model  his  bronze  image  in  the  garb  of  a 

sea-captain,  nor  to  carve  the  word  captain  on  the  granite 
pedestal,  and  even  (he  place  of  his  burial  was  in  doubt. 

There  is  no  more  doubt.    The  records  of  the  Marine  Society 
ahow  the  transfer  of  his  body  from  old  St.   Mark's  churchyard 
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le  quiet  spot  where  it  lies  to-day,  and  where,  on  the  day  it 
was  borne  to  this  final  rest i tig  place,  all  the  old  sailors  in 
uniform  stood  lm  re- 1  leaded  as  their  benefactor  passed  up 
through  the  long  ranks  massed  about  ihe  gates.  Never  was 
memory  more  beclouded  in  the  minds  of  men  in- sought  to  help, 
and  both  ver- 
sions are  giv- 
en here  as  an 
illustration  of 
(fa  difficul- 
ties the  mod- 
ern  historian 
must  So  Mu- 
tinies face. 

At  the 
Snug  Harbor 
dock  at  least 
a  dozen  old 
salts  are 

erally  in  mut- 
ing, some 
with  baskets 
and  other  ar- 
ticles of  th.-ir 
own  making 
to  sell;  others 
ready  to  man 

a  boat  or  perform  any  service  as  guide.  At  the  end  of  the 
dock,  others  more  indifferent  to  gain  sit  and  look  off  at  the 
shipping,  generally  with  profound  di-d.-im.  At  this  point  the 
island  is  separated  from  the  Jersey  shore  by  a  narrow  strait 
known  as  the  Kill  von  Kull,  whither  only  sin;  I    repair, 

and  the  sailors,  accustomed  to  square-rigged  vessels, —  ships, 
brigs,  and  barques, — refuse  to  recognize  fore-and-aft  rigging 
and  look  beyond  to  the  tall  masts  of  out-going  vessels. 

Leaving  them  behind,  one  comes  in  a  lew  moments  to  wide- 
shaven  lawns  and  old  trees,  back  of  which  rise  the  many  build- 
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ings  in  which  Robert  Randall's  bequest  does  its  work.  The 
main  buildings  arc  each  ii">  feet  long  and  100  deep;  the  wings. 
;11  by  1"".  the  live  making  :m  m tiro  frontage  of  five,  hundred 
feet.  Rack  of  those  is  the  hospital  of  gray  sandstone,  and  the 
many  buildings  occupied  by  the  governor,  'haplain,  and  other 
officials.  This  hospital  is  said  to  have  a  perfect  system  of  ven- 
t Nation,  and  delegations  of  sanitarv  experts  come  to  study  its 
workings. 

Facing  the  main  entrance  is  a  monument,  a  square  block  of 
granite  with  inscriptions  on  the  four  sides.  A  flat  obelisk,  look- 
ing a  little  stunted  as  to  growth,  is  00  lop.  the  "hole  an  almost 
exact  copy  of  the  monument  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  This  was  the  first  memorial  of  the  founder,  whose 
bones  lie  beneath,  and  the  second  is  a  statue  by  St.  (..uidens, 
erected  En  1888.  It  is  of  bronze  and  has  a  pedestal  of  polished 
granite,  and  seven  years  ago  the  spot  where  it  stan  mere 

swamp  land,  which  under  the  admirable  administration  of 
Captain  Trask,  has  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Bank 
of  this  is  a  little  lake  where  the  old  sailors  try  their  small 
vessels  before  sails  are  made,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
are  small  brick  cottages,  where  the  fortunate  employes  of  the 
institution  find  as  snug  a  harbor  as  the  sailors. 

The  little  church  is  half  concealed  by  trees.  Its  chaplain. 
Dr.  Jones,  ran  away  from  his  English  home  in  boyhood,  and 
for  years  went  before  the  mast  as  sailor.  In  time  his  mind 
turned  toward  theology  and  he  resolved  to  become  8  mission- 
ary. From  this,  after  some  experience,  he  returned  to  the  nil 
ors,  whose  life  he  knew  and  for  whom  few  cared,  and  for  many 
years  was  minister  in  the  Mariner's  Church  near  the  Exchange. 
Subsequently  ,  he  received  the  appomtmenl  to  the  Har  >or,  and 
whoever  would  see  one  of  its  most  distinctive  features  should 
go  down  in  time  for  service.  The  chaplain's  illustrations  are 
all  nautical,  ami  his  sermons  of  the  most  vigorous  order,  but 
many  of  the  old  salts  who  listen  care  but  little,  and  nod  and 
careen  to  slumber  peacefully  on  some  comrade's  shoulder,  or 
straggle  out  after  a  time  and  settle  under  the  trees. 

"Oh,  don't  talk  about  them  things  to  me !"  said  one  crusty 


one  IO0OSUKI 

that  impresses  one  is  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  ol  the  whole, 
a  neatness  that  is  almost  painful.  The  <<1<I  captains  laid  up 
here  remember  their  methods  on  shipboard,  and  demand  floors 
as  white  and  spotless  as  the  decks  of  their  own  ships.  Knter- 
ing  the  great  hall  of  the  central  building  one  finds  the  same 
dainty  spotlessness,  and  a  sweep  of  pure  air  straight  f mm  the 
sea.  This  is  the  show-place  of  the  institution.  The  roof  is 
frescoed  with  ropes  and  anchors  and  sails  ;  masts  and  spars  on 
which  birds  of  all  countries  perch,  and  Old  Neptune  keeping 
guard  over  all.  Fanlights  and  sidelights  an  of  stained  glass 
with  nautical  designs,  and  in  n  si  rid  of  bme-gluss  windows 
near  the  vaulted  roof  are  eight  of  '<•"■  principal  constellations. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  sun  burst,  so  arranged  with  mir 
rors  behind  it  that  it  acts  as  a  sun-dial,  the  light  from  it  falling 
on  the  inlaid  star  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  floor. 

Opening  off  from  this  hall  is  the  library  and  reading-room, 
and  all  the  offices  of  the  institution  are  in  this  main  building, 
the  dining-rooms  l>cing  just  back  of  the  hall,  and  the  dormi- 
tories in  the  wings.  Each  room  holds  two  men  and  two  beds, 
and  there  are  bathrooms  on  each  floor. 

The  problem  of  feeding  eight  hundred  people  at  once  has 
boon  found  a  troublesome  one  to  grapple  with.  To  serve  food 
enough  for  this  number,  promptly  and  well  cooked,  demands 
all  the  resources  of  the  kitchen.  Things  that  can  lie  cooked 
by  the  quantity  are  easily  managed,  but  broiling  or  more  deli- 
cate operations  arc  impossible.  Once,  so  many  longed  for  fried 
fish  that  Captain  Trask  determined  they  should  have  it,  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  cook  accordingly.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  whole  force  of  the  kitchen  turned  to,  and  by  dint, 
of  hard  work  liad  by  twelve  o'clock  triad  •  ■nough  fish  to  make 
a  beginning  for  all,  but  at  this  point  the  caterer  became  dis 
couraged  and  swore  never  to  make  the  experiment  again,  —  two 
days1  work  being  necessary  to  provide  a  full  supply   for  all. 
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But  tho  bill  of  fun-  is  varied  and  abundant.  The  eight  hund- 
red, whet  In -i-  captains  or  the  men  they  may  have  commanded. 
sii  si.l,'  by  side,  and  each  is  served  alike  by  the  waiters,  who 
watch  the  platea  to  see  that  all  fare  equally  well. 

In  the  basement,  baskets,  mats,  and  hammocks  are  made. 
and  last  year  souk-  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  received  from 
ili is  source,  averaging  aliout  seventy-five  dollars  a  head.    This 

belongs  to 
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the     men 

themselves, 
who  pay  for 
all  materials 
.nnl  use  the 
returns  in 
such  way  as 
beat  pleases 
them. 

The  crip. 
pies  of  the  in- 
stitution    are 

pro  v  i  d  a  d 

with     U    hril 

cliaii-s  and  ea- 
s  i  I  v  move 
through  the 
l  iiniilors  and 
along  t  he 
smooth  roads 
ootside.  Un- 
der the  eaves 

ol   Mum-  of  th>'  buildings  are  workrooms  for  their  exclusive 
use,  and  here  they  make  work-baskets  and  nets.    Mere,  too, 

tor  a    long  time  was  the   iron  caye  for  the  one  prisoner  of  the 
Home,  who  could  be  dealt  with  ill  no  other  way. 

"It  was  just  u  0OS6   of  pure  cussed  u.-ss,*'  explained  an  old 
Bailor  with  long  white  curls  and  a  wooden  leg,  which  he  waved 

parenthetically.    "Heknowed  all  the  ropes, an1  he'd  sailed  to 
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all  the  ports  there  is,  but  be  couldn't  seem  to  hold  hiseelf  in. 
He'd  Lake  a  turn  an'  haul  all  the  Aged  inlirm  ones  out  o'  bed, 
an'  the  colder  the  day  the  bettor,  Ml'  leave  'em  lyin'  on  the 
floor.    Ho  wouldn't  take  ii"  pains  U>  reform,  neither,  an'  so  they 

li.nl  U> keep  him,  off  an'  off,  in  tl iip\  ;m'   he  not  mindin'. 

but  just  layin'  tn  doit  agin  fust  ehame  he  got,  which  is  what 
he  did  every  time." 
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A  ONK-AKMED    -NAVAI.   M  1 1  1 :  ■- s.    \w  hi     \   main     HOOSL  OF  THB    PLAdMlir 
"HAirrroBn,"  made  with  hi*  i.kkt  hand. 

There  are  old  boatswains  whose  mouths  seem  always  puck- 
end  for  the  whistle,  *•  piping  the  side.""  I  >n<-  old  captain  has 
in  his  room  —  a  truly  nautical  one — small  craft  of  all  kinds, 
tlie  product  of  his  jackknife.  stain  ling  on  chests  and  even  dec- 
orating the  passageway.    Some  of  the  miniature  vessels  made 

by  these  old  salts  are  wonderful  exhibits  of  patient  skill. 
In  a  little  room  under  a  skylight  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings wsis  —  during  a  recent  visit  —  Win.  Graham,  a  one-armed 
naval  veteran  of  Commodore  Karragut's  fleet,  an  ingenious  and 
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intelligent  man,  who  with  his  left  hand  had  just  comph-t<  <1. 


model 


famous 


after  two  years'  faithful  labor,  a  pei 
old  flag-ship  Hartford.  Every  block  and  rope  was  in  work- 
ing order,  every  gun  in  its  place  between  decks.  In  equip- 
ment, rigging,  and  armament  the  model  is  an  exact  facsimile 
of  its  renowned  prototype.  all  measurements  being  mathemati- 
cally calculated,  thus  giving  the  model  the  true  proportions  and 
a  faithful  appearance  of  the  old  war  ship. 

For  a  long  time  one  object  of  interest  was  Jame.-.  Spencer, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  American  frigate  "Essex,"'  which  in 
1812  fought  two  British  cruisers  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 
Commodore  Farragut  was  at  that  time  a  middy  on  the  Essex, 
and  as  long  as  he  lived  retained  an  affection  for  the  old  man, 
who  always  went  to  see  him  when  in  port.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing Jim  reported  how  he  found  him. 

"The  Admiral  was  a-sittin' on  a  sofy.  'Jim,' says  he  to 
me,  'You  an'me's  got  nearly  into  port!  I  wonder  which  on 
us  will  fetch  up  first.'  I  said  naught,  but  I  suspicioned  how  it 
would  be,  an'  it  was." 

The  Admiral's  death  took  place  in  a  few  days.  Spencer 
insisted  on  going  to  the  funeral,  though  in  a  driving  rain ;  took 
cold,  and  speedily  ilied. 

For  many  years  Captain  Benjamin  Gardiner  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cross-Rip  lightship  in  Vineyard  Sound,  a 
dangerous  locality  where  many  a  lightship  anchored  here  to 
warn  passing  vessels  has  itself  been  lost.  Other  vessels  could 
He  safely  under  the  lee  of  the  shore  in  the  gale,  but  there  was 
no  lee  for  him.  When  he  parted  his  chains  in  a  gale,  he  was 
sure  of  "fetching  up"  as  he  described  it,  on  the  shores  of  ( 
Cod  or  Martha's  Vineyard,  or  on  the  reefs  of  Nantucket 
Shoals.  His  orders,  lie  said,  were  "to  go  up  or  down,"  l»v 
which  was  no  doubt  meant  that  he  should  either  sink  or  go 
ashore  rather  than  drift  about  and  thus  mislead  the  {Kissing 
mariner.  Captain  Gardiner  lost  two  ships  during  his  long 
term  of  service,  but  saved  his  crew  both  times,  and  was  fre- 
quently adrift  in  the  gale.  Once  he  was  compelled  to  make 
an  involuntary  cruise  of  forty-two  days,  during  which  he  says 
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he  was  "a-driftin'  all  around  the  lot."  While  on  his  station  he 
was  often  run  down  in  thick  weather,  and  the  honest  old  sailor 
waxed  indignant  when  he  described  tin;-  ignorance  exhibited  by 
passing  skippers  of  tho  position  of  their  vessels.  Ou  one  occa- 
sion, the  weather  being  thick,  he  was  struck  by  a  full-rigged 
ship  a  glancing  blow,  but  powerful  enough  to  drive  the  bows 
of  the  vessel  into  the  putty  of  the  lightship.  "I  come  a-run- 
nin*  on  deck,"  said  Captain  Gardiner,  describing  the  incident, 
"an'  I  sings  out  to  the  captain,  •  What  are  you  a-trvin'  to 
do?'     Tin    a-trvin'    to    find    tho  . 

Cross-Rip,'  says  he.  '  Will,  you've 
found  it  now,  ami  the  lightship, 
too,'  says  I ;  'an'  you  kin  just  keep 
out  o'  my  pantry,  fur  you  aint  got 
no  business  in  there.'  Then  he 
sheered  off." 

Old  Captain  Brown,  once  ship-  WflB  <_>..Y 
owner  and  a  famous  sailor,  raises 
watermelons,  which  he  jtedilli's 
about  the  village  or  at  the  dock. 
His  frequent  companion  was 
"darkey  Rube,"  an  old  negro 
sailor,  who  from  herbs  whose  name  he  would  never  divulge, 
made  what  he  called  "  Universal  Drops."  Bane  and  antidote 
thus  walked  side  by  side,  and  often  the  customer  for  one 
bought  the  other  purely  for  a  joke,  which  thus  perpetuated 
itself. 

It  is  the  hospital  that  holds  tho  most  pathetic  cases;  the 
sad  endings  of  the  invalids,  paralytic  or  dying  of  sheer  ex- 
haustion, whose  voices  once  rung  out  above  the  howling  of  the 
storm,  and  who  have  faced  danger  in  every  form.  Saddest  of 
all  is  the  corner  of  the  pavilion  where  the  few  insane  wait  their 
roleaso.  To  tell  the  story  of  even  one  would  mean  many 
pages.  Even  for  the  most  contented  it  is  a  dreary  life,  and  of 
late  it  has  been  much  questioned  if  the  enormous  income  of 
marly  half  a  million  dollars  yearly  might  not  better  be  divided 
up  into  pensions,  and  thus  allow  ita  beneficiaries  to  live  with 
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relatives  and  have  more  human  interests  than  are  now  possi- 
ble. At  present  the  Snug  Harbor  remains  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  "  No  sailors  from  steam  vessels  are 
admitted.  Naturally  Captain  Randall  had  no  premonition  of 
the  change  so  near,  and  though,  as  in  a  recent  case,  sailors  on 
steam  vessels  may  have  served  a  lifetime,  they  are  not  eligible. 
Two  men  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  navy, — one  of 
them  in  the  fire-room  —  had  regularly  paid  from  their  wages 
the  dues  required  from  all  sailors  for  the  Marine  Hospital, 
but  had  saved  nothing.  Both  were  rejected  and  cast  adrift, 
and  this  case  has  attracted  such  attention  that  it  is  hoped  it 
may  serve  to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  the  system.  In  the 
meantime  eight  hundred  find  a  peaceful  home,  and  names  are 
always  waiting  to  fill  vacancies  and  take  their  turn  on  the 
benches  under  the  great  trees,  where  through  all  the  summer 
days  the  old  salts  sit,  their  jaws  keeping  time,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  distant  horizon. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

STREET  LIFE -THE  BOWERY  BY  DAY  AND  BY  NIOHT-LLFE 
IN   BAXTER   AND  CHATHAM   STREETS. 

A  Street  Where  Silence  Never  Reigns  —  Where  Poverty  nnd  Million* 
Touch  Elbows—  "Sparrow-CliMcr*"—  Fifth  Avenue— The  Home  of 
Wealth  mid  Fashion  —  Life  on  the  Bowery  — Pit  ami  Peanut*— 
Pelted  with  Rotten  Eggs  —  Concert  Hulls  —  Police  Raid*  —  Dime  Muac- 
n  iiih  ii  in  I  then  Freaks— Fraud  and   hnpndeSOB— OuttMttoi  tin-  l!owi-iy 

—  Beer  Gardens — Slums  of  the  Bowery  —  Night  Sceucs  on    the  Street* 

—  Pickpockets  and  Crooks  —  Ragpickers  tiud  their  Foul  Trade—  '"  The 
Black  and  Tan"  —  A  Dangerous  Place — "  Mnkin1  a  Fortin'  "  —  "  Razor* 
in  the  Air"-  'Keep  ycr  Jints  Well  Bed"  — The  Old  CV  Shops  of 
Chatham  Street  —  Blarney  and  Cheating. 

BROADWAY  is  the  artery  through  which  pulsates  a  great 
part  of  the  life-blond  of  the  city.  The  crowd  that  con- 
stantly surges  through  it  is  greater  in  numbers  and  steadier  in 
its  flow  than  any  tiling  London  or  Paris  can  show,  and  it  mixes 
up  thfl  most  dissimilar  elements  of  nationality  and  condition. 
The  night  is  Beret  so  dark  or  so  stormy  tli.it  the  footfall  of 
pedestrians  and  the  rumbling  of  vehicles  are  altogether  hushed. 
The  life  of  Broadway  varies  greatly  with  the  hours  of  the 
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day.      In  the  very  early  morning  it  is  nearly  deserted,  save  by 

belated  wanderers  and  those  whose  bccopatkma  cull  them 
abroad  in  advance  of  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-men.  >■" >ri 
after  five  o'clock  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  movement) 

and  as  six  (/clock  approaches  men  of  rough  garh  come  Erom 
■  •us  directions,  walking  hurriedly  along.     They  are  the  |K>r- 

t«  i  -  I  rivers,  sweepers,   boys,  and   Others  whose  lahors 

are  chiefly  mannal  in  the  stores  and  shops  that   line  the  irreat 

street, 

As  time  goes  on  this  crowd  thins  and  another  takes  its 

place.      Clerks,  shop-girls,  salesmen,  and  Others  who  arc  OX- 

t m ■ .  i •. - . i  to  1h- int\  at  eight  o"ci(M:k  lar^'iy  cDinpostj  thenew 

throng,  They  are  followed  bj  those  whose  duties  begin  at 
nine  o'clock  or  thereabouts,  and  these  again  by  the  heads  of 
estahlishments    who    think    they    are   in  good  season   if  they 

arrive  at  their  destinations  at  ten.    Later  come  the  owners  and 

magnates  whose  homes  are  in  the  aristocratic  pari  'if  the  city, 
and  h  ho  are  supposed  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  They 
are  early  if  they  reach  their  offices  hy  eleven  .i'elock  ;  BOUte  do 
not  appear  until  noon;  and  some  only  go  bo  business  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  story  of  the 
countryman  who  visited  Washington  in  the  time  of  President 
Jackson,  and  on  his  return  home  gave  to  his  friends  an  account 
of  the  dinner  customs  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

"The  workingmen,"  said  he,  '"dine  at  one  o'clock,  the  clerks 
at  two,  the  big  officers  at  three,  the  representatives  at  four,  the 
senators  at  five,  and  the  officers  of  the  cabinet  at  six." 

"What  time  does  Old  Hickory  eat  Am  dinner?"  asked  an 

open-mouthed  listener. 

"Oh!  the  old  man  doesn't  dine  till  next  day ,M  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

Until  ten  o'clock  the  stream  of  travel  on  Broadway  is 
southward,  especially  in  the  hours  between  six  and  nine. 
About  three  o'clock  it  seta  upward,  beginning  with  those  who 
came  down  latest  and  ending  with  those  who  came  first. 

People  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  compose  the  never-ending 


throng,  and  here  may  be  seen  all  ages  anil  all  conditions 
of  life.  The  thin  featured  shopgirl,  or  worker  in  a  down- 
town factory,  whoso  shawl  is  drawn  around  a  shrinking  form 
that  tells  plainly  of  low  diet,  hard  work.  And  bad  lodging 
jostled  by  a  woman  on  whom  fortune  has  smiled  if  we  may 
judge  by  her  costly  apparel  and  the  absence  of  care  on  her 
face.  Here  is  a  merchant  or  hanker  whose  fortune  is  counted 
in  millions;  near  hhn  is  a  clerk  whose  salary  is  too  small  for 
the  comfortable  support  of  his  family,  and  whose  haul  is  pre- 
maturely whitened  by  the  cares  that  have  fallen  upon  it. 
The  former  walks  with  an  easy,  dijrnitied  par.-,  while  the  latter 
rushes  along  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  mind  evidently  in  a 
state  of  perplexity.  OMerks,  millionaires,  merchants  of  all  kind 
and  degree,  speculators,  idlers,  countrymen,  and  here  and 
there  a  thief  or  other  "  Took,' '  make  up  the  forms  that  fill  the 

kaleidoscope  to  he  seen  any  day  along  Broadway. 

In  the  two  miles  of  distance  from  the   Battery  to  Union 
Square  the  scene   on    Broadway    is    pretty    much    alike.       In 
Union  Square  one  finds  relief  under  the  shady  trees,  listening 
to  the  pi  iv  of  the  fountains,  and  watching  the  children,  nam 
maids,  and    loungers  that    till   the  place  on  pleasant   afternoon 
in  summer. 

Is  there  a  prettier  bit  of  green  in  any  city  in  the  whole 
world  than  Madison  Square?  I  am  not  referring  to  its  an ■■<. 
us  it  is  a  mere  garden-patch  compared  to  Central  Park,  but  to 
its  general  aspect  of  Iwauty  in  the  center  of  the  great  eit\ 
The  trees  are  leafy  and  give  a  welcome  shade  ■  the  gran  is  of 
the  deepest  green;  the  paths  are  of  asphalt;  the  nursemaids- 
air  pretty,  the  children  arc  prettier,  and  tin-  maiden-,  and 
matrons  that  pass  are  of  the  pretticsl  ;  the  statues  are  historic 
anil  patriotic;  the  buildings  that  surround  and  make  the 
square  are  stately;  ami  the  carriages  and  other  vehicles  that 
roll  along  the  streets  and  avenues  have  a  cheerful  aspeet.  If 
the  day  is  pleasant  the  seats  in  the  park  are  Idled,  and  then- 
are  no  distinctions  so  lone  as  there  is  good  behavior.  At 
night  the  tramp  hies  hither  for  sleep,  and  but  for  the  inter 
ference  of  the  gray -coated  park    policemen,  nicknamed  "spar- 
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row-chasers,"  who  rap  rudely  on  the  boot-soles  of  the  slum- 
berer.  the  tramp  would  enjoy  the  purk  much  more  than  he 
does. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  the  great  show  street  of  the  metropolis. 
Early  in  the  century  Fashion  had  its  home  at  the  Battery  ind 
on  lower  Broadway,  and  many  of  the  buildings  now  used  for 
offices  and  tenements  once  resounded  to  the  laughter  of  belles 
and  beaux  and  were  the  scenes  of  gay  and  festive  life. 

But  business  has  invaded  these  once  fashionable  quarters, 
and  now  all  the  way  to  Forty-second  Street  Fashion  is  fast 
disapjwaring  before  the  steady  advance  of  Commerce.  A  few 
of  the  old  houses  remain  untouched,  hut  the  tide  is  irresistible 
ami  the  world  moves.  Superb  carriages  still  roll  along  the 
avenue,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  is  a  throng  of  promenadens, 
though  it  is  less  dense  than  the  active,  rushing  throng  of  lower 

Broadway. 

The  Bowery  has  a  course  parallel  in  a  general  way  to  the 
great  thoroughfare,  Broadway,  but  the  course  is  the  only 
feature  in  which  a  parallel  exists.  In  population,  shops, 
theatres,  manners,  customs,  and  everything  else,  the  Bowery 
and  Broadway  are  wholly  dissimilar.  The  Bowery  is  in- 
tensely German  in  character.  German  beer  saloons.  German 
shops  of  every  mime  ami  kind,  German  theatres  and  concert- 
halls.  ( tenon  hanks,  and  other  German  institutions  innumer- 
able abounil  here. 

There  was  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  Bowerv  in  it* 
prime  than  the  Old  Bowerv  Theatre.  My  first  visit  to  it  wa» 
mule  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  place  was  in  the 
height  of  its  glory,  but  the  scenes  are  as  vivid  as  though  it  wer— 
but  yesterday. 

Admission  to  the  pit  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  The  pit 
exists  no  more  in  any  of  the  theatres,  its  place  having  been 
taken  by  the  parquettc;  and  instead  of  being  the  cheapest  part 
of  the  house  it  is  now  the  dearest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dreas  circle  ami  private  boxes.  The  pit  of  the  old  Bowery  was 
generally  filled  with  newsliovs,  bootblacks,  and  other  young- 
sters, or  with  older  patrons  of  the  same  general  chara< 
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Nearly  all  the  patrons  of  the  pit  removed  their  coats  on  enter- 
ing ami  sat  upon  them  throughout  the  [icrformancc,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  cushioning  the  hartl  seats,  and  partly  to  prevent 
those  garments  from  being  stolen.  The  occupants  of  the  pit 
were  evidently  fond  of  peanuts,  as  all  who  could  afford  the 
outlay  hud  a  paper  bag  full  of  them,  which  were  eaten  during 
and  between  the  acts,  the  shells  being  thrown  on  the  floor. 

When  a  favorite  actor  entered  he  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers,  given  in  a  somewhat  disorderly  fashion.  Woe  to  the 
unfortunate  actor  who  became  unpopular  with  the  "  boys."' 
He  was  received  with  cat-calls,  hisses,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  they  were  so  loud  and  prolonged  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  his  part.  Occasionally 
he  was  the  recipient  of  solid  remonstrances  in  addition  to  vocal 
ones;  they  took  the  sha|>e  of  eggs  <»r  vegetables  that  hail  passed 
their  period  of  usefulness,  or  of  wads  marie  of  the  bags  that  had 
contained  peanuts  or  other  delicacies.  If  an  actor  became  un- 
popular beyond  hope  of  redemption,  his  contract  was  canceled 
by  the  manager,  as  it  was  useless  for  him  to  continue  in  the 
theatre.  All  the  actors  at  this  theatre  fully  understood  tin- 
situation  ;  in  the  language  of  the  time  they  ••  played  t<>  the  pit  " 
just  as  in  many  opera-houses  to-day,  the  world  over,  the  tenor 
and  the  prima  donna  are  said  to  "  sing  to  the  boxea." 

Heavy  tragedy  and  blood-curdling  melodrama  were  the 
favorite  performances  at  the  Old  Bowery ;  broadsword  duels 
and  the  like  were  sure  of  applause, —  in  fact  there  was  a  strong 
predilection  for  mimic  bloodshed  or  deep-seated  quarrels  in 
which  heavy-toned  actors  launched  at  each  other  the  most 
bitter  imprecations  and  the  most  terrible  threat*. 

One  night  I  visited  this  theatre  to  see  an  actress  who  had 
achieved  great  popularity.  In  one  of  the  scenes  she  sang  a 
pretty  little  solo  and  was  naturally  called  upon  for  an  600016. 
For  the  encore  she  sang  "Up  in  a  Balloon,"  at  that  time  a 
popular  air,  and  one  that  all  the  st  reet  urchins  were  humming. 
When  she  reached  the  end  of  a  stanza  she  paused  a  moment 
and  then  said, 

"Now.  bbys,  join  me  in  the  chorus." 
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Tin-  boyi  responded  t<>  tin-  invitation,  and  the  chorus  coald 
have  been  heard  a  dozen  blookl  away.  It  was  easy  to  «*«•  how 
the  actress  had  gained  her  popularity  with  the  occupants  of 
pit  and  gallery. 

Even  today  one  can  nowhere  else  find  such  cosmopolitan 
audiences,  whether  at  the  theatres  which  boast  that  they  keep 
Open  doors  and  have  full  houses  all  the  year  round,  or  in  the 
little  halls  with  ;i  big  bar  ut  one  end  and  a  tiny  stage  at  the 
other,  which  finds  it  necessary  to  pander  to  a  demand  for 
amusement  with  drinks.  The  Bowery  theatres  still  find  that  it 
pays  lies'  In  present  heavy  t  ni/.-ily.  such  U  thrilled  the  son)  <>|' 
the  Bowery  1m>\  years  ago,  or  to  go  to  the  Other  extreme  and 
dazzle  his  eyes  with  a  variety  show  whose  changes  art- 
kaleidoscopic.  In  either  case  the  actors  are  gorgeous  of  attire 
and  dash  through  their  parts  with  a  vim  which  shows  that 
they  are  not  yet  wearied  out  with  the  race. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  performance  on  the  stage  to  cause 
either  laughter  or  tears,  and  yet  even-body  is  in  the  full  tide  of 
enjoyment, and  the  most  indifferent  ol  i|N.t.'tators  could  no!  but 
smile  at  the  heartiness  of  the  applause.  The  boys  in  the  gal- 
lery loudly  proclaim  their  sympathies  with  the  heroine,  and  the 
people  in  |>ar(|iicttc  and  orchestra-chairs  laugh  alond  or  chatter 
audibly  over  the  plot.  Ilere  is  s  young  couple  in  shopworn 
clothes  — she  works  in  a  cigar  factory  and  he  i*  the  driver  of 
an  ice-cart  —  whose  sole  extravagance  is  a  night  ever)'  wevk  at 
the  theatre,  and  neither  would  miss  it  for  the  world.  Why 
not?  Is  the  bread  of  the  poor  always  to  be  eaten  without 
sauce? 

The  actors  in  the  cheap  museums  and  on  the  Bowery  music 

i,:!!  Btaeeaieoften  broken-down  men  and  disappointed  women, 

whose  only  art  now  is  to  hiile  from  the  audience  that  they  are 
near  the  en<l  of  a  bitter  struggle  for  daily  bread.  Many  of  then 
live  in  garrets  and  sup  at  the  cheapest  restaurants,  and  some  of 
them,  I  know,  started  in  life  with  the  brightest  of  hopes. 

By  eleven  o'clock  tin-  lio\ver>  is  in  full  blast.  The  glare  of 
the  numerous  electric  lights  is  so  bright  that  one  has  BO  «htti- 
culty  in  making  out  the  faces  and  dresses  of  the  nocturnal  pr«.ni- 
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enaders.  Many  odd  characters  <lrift  pHst  in  the  crowd;  adver- 
tising handbills  without  number  arc  thrust  upon  U ;  our  ears 
are  assailed  by  the  deafening  tramp  of  feet  Mid  the  never.nd- 
niL'  .rash  of  wheels;  misery  and  un-rrimciit.  ;»mip  ami  |>..vert\. 
in  various  shapes,  file 
before  ns. 

Most  of  the  store* 
an-  open,  few  of  the 
throng  think  of  go- 
ing home  while  shop- 
win  ilows.  theatre- 
ln. nis,  .mil  ooncert- 
halU  an  yet  so  at- 
tractive, and  the  mid- 
night marauder  who 
can  operate  only  in 
the  early  hours  of 
morning  is  still  slink- 
ing In-hind  a  coal-box 
around  the  corner. 

Concert-halls  and 
I  >ime  Museumsthrive 

on  the  Bowery.   The 

ordin.ii>   concert-hall 

is  a  place  where  no 

respectable    man 

would  like  to  be  seen 

by  any  one  for  whose 

opinion   lie   has  any 

regard.     Their  frequenters  arc  dissolute  men  of  all  ages,  but 

more  often  young  clerks  and  mechanics,  together  m  iili  strangers 

IB  I  rural  visitors  who  think  they  are  ■* seeing  city  life."     Beer 

and  cheap  liquors  are  dispensed,  vulgar  songs  are  accompanied 

by  wretched  music,  and   the  surroundings  and   influences  arc 

generally  low  and  vile.     The  attendants  at  the  tables  are  often 

disreputable  women  who  are  tit  ueocrietea  lor  dissolute  patrons. 

The  monotony  of  the  ishments  is  occasionally  varied 
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bj  ii  raid  by  the  police,  when  every  person  found  within  is 
looked  up  in  the  station-house  and  must  take  his  slumbers  on  a 
bare  plank  until  next  morning,  when  he  may  be  sent  to  Black- 
well's  Island  or  let  off  with  a  heavy  fine.  Concert-halls  of  this 
class  abound  in  the  Bowery  and  adjacent  streets,  and  nest 
then  are  to  be  found  in  many  portions  of  the  city. 

The  Dime  Museums  are  a  conspicuous  feature  i  >f  the  Bow- 
ery, but  (hejf  are  not  entirely  confined  to  it.  Their  name  tells 
the  price  of  admission,  one  dime;  their  attractions  are  of  tin- 
sort  classed  as '*  freaks,"  and  not  infrequently  the  proprietors 
combine  swindling  and  robbery  With  Other  sources  of  reVeooe. 
Above  ami  on  each  siile  of  the  doors  of  these  museums  are  large 
and  gaudy  paintings  on  which  the  wonders  to  be  seen  within 
are  elaborately  represented,  and  the  chief  wonder  :*  ofu-ritiiiies 
the  liberality  "f  the  outside  display  compared  with  the  paucity 
within.  The  external  promise  is  far  in  advance  of  the  internal 
performance,  but  if  one  sake  for  a  return  of  liis  motley  on  ac- 
count <»f  non-fulfillment  of  contract,  lie  is  not  likely  to  gvt  it. 
The  amount  of  the  admission  fee  is  so  small  that  nobody  cares 
to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  conseqaenoe 
how   niiii'h  the  visitor  is  defrauded.     1    have  visited  a  dime   inii- 

.sciini  trhera  not  one-fifth  of  the  freaks  represented  on  the  oul 
side  placards  were  on  exhibition;  when   I  asked   when-  they 
were,  the  doorkeeper  replied,  with  a  broad  grin  his  face,  that 
they  had  "gone  to  the  country  for  their  "calth." 

The  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  breaks  in  a  dime  museum  arc 
much  alike.  No  work  is  done  by  either.  The  museum  owner, 
always  a  handsome  man  with  a  fierce  mustache  and  large  <lia 
monds.  stands  near  the  doOTj  and  close  to  him  a  second -rata 
dwarf,  drcs«*ed  as  a  policeman,  club  in  hand,  shouts  out  direc- 
tions about  keeping  order.  A  mermaid  staffed  and  dried, 
swings  from  a  nail  on  the  wall,  and  a  fat  woman,  discharged 
for  losing  weight,  comes  in  to  collect  what  is  doe  her. 

The  first  object  that  jo-eels  you  inside  is  usually  the  tattooed 

man.     He  looks  defiant,  bat  be  really  is  cheap,  for  a  method 

been  discovered  of  tattooing  him  by  electricity,  so  that- at 

large  |i;  i'  of   I  im  I  hi  be  highly  ornamented  in  one  afternoon. 
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Next  t<>  tin-  tattooed  man  is  tbfi  lecturer,  a  very  important 
being,  who  explains  and  dilates  njxjn  the  attractions  of  the  col- 
li it  ion,  and  who  pusses  with  the  grace  of  a  Chesterfield  from 
the  charms  of  tin-  f;it  woman  to  the  rare  i  pud  i  ties  of  tin-  man 
who  eats  ^'hiss.  'I'lir-n  loine  two  dwarfs,  who  prefer  to  be 
alluded  to  as  midgets,  and  then  the  Albino,  a  gentleman  with 
pure  white  hair  and  pink  eyes.  The  bearded  lady,  who  is  to 
lie  pitied  because  she  is  hard  l\  ever  admired  and  her  sex  usually 
doubted,  stands  beside  the  living  skeleton. 


hL^^jyi:    '  ■ 
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IN    A    HOWKRT    DIME    MUSEUM.       THE     I.HTIKKK      HIS     KIOSK-      <NI'    111* 

M   I'll    Ml. 

Here,  too,  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  living  man  in  the  world. 
You  an-  attracted  tO  bin  bf  his  sharp,  squeaky  voir.',  god  by 
the  remarks  of  the  eager  crowd  gathered  around  him,  At  tirst 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  queer  little  thing,  with  B  ridicu- 
lous little  silk  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  is  really  a  man.  lie 
tells  you  that  he  weighs  ten  pounds.  N'-xl  to  him  isthefatii-i 
of  all  women.  She  is  advertised  to  weigh  half  a  ton, and  prob 
ably  actually  does  weigh  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  She 
looks  very  unhappy.      A  fat  freak  thinks  but  little,  dies  young, 

ami  is  worried  in  her  las)  momenta  by  the  thought  that  her 

coffin  must  be  lowered  out  of  the  window  by  ropes. 
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The  strong  man  who  lifts  tremendous  weights  is  near  the  fat 
woman.  Close  beside  him  is  a  small  band  discoursing  discord- 
ant music,  ami  as  tin-  man  drops  the  weights  on  the  floor  t<> 
show  by  the  noise  how  heavy  ti  r'mir  l>ass  drums  are 

pounded  simultaneously,  which  makes  thl  -  sound  very 

heavy  indeed. 

The  "expansionist,"  who   is  able  to  inflate  his  chest  in  a 
wonderful  way,  standi  beside  the  turtle  boy,  who  derives  b  i 
title  and  his  income  from  the  fact  that  apparently  lie  hit 
legs,  and  that  his  feet  are  attached  directly  to  his  body  and 
present  an  unpleasant  imitation  of  the  flippers  of  a  turtle. 

Other  freaks  are  numerous.  The  Egg  frank,  who  eats  one 
hundred  and  twenty  eggs ;  the  Don,  I  y;  the  Wild  Men 

of   Borneo;  the  Living  Half  Man,  whose  misfortune  it   wai 
he  cut   in  tWO  bj  a  buzz-saw  Itclow  the  waist;  the  Transp 
Man;  the  Soman  Pin-Cushion,  •  remarkable  VOflng  man  who 
allows  vou  to  stick   needles   into  hi*  breast  and  anus  at  will; 
the   Unman  Claw  Hammer,  a  handy  man  around  the  house. 
who  drives  tacks  in  the  carp-t  with  his  thumb  and  forces  large 
nailB  through  three-inch   planks   with  his  hand;   the  Human 
Anvil,  win.  allows  a  friend  to  break  large  stones  on  his  chest 
with    1   dodge-hammer,    an    all    here.       Snake-charmers    are 
iiiiiiii-inus ;   and   leopard  children,  men  who  walk  on   red 
iron,  spotted   boys,  porcupine  men.  two-headed  dogs,  and  other 
wonderful  attractions,  are  often  found  in  then  museums. 

Freaks  an  divided  Into  two  olasaes;  those  that  are  genuine, 
and  those  that  are  false.    Among  the  real  freaks  may  be  classed 

the  fat  woman,  the  dwarf,  the  .Albino,  the  living  skeleton,  the 
spotted  boy,  the  glass  eater,  the  giant,  and  the  legless  wonder. 
Among  the  bogus  freaks  are  the  Circassian  girls,  the  tattooed 
men,  the  sword  swallowen  and  flre  eaters,  the  Fiji  Island  can- 
nibals, the  wild  men  of  Borneo,  and  the  survivors  of  great  ac- 
cidents, like  the  Johnstown  fl<xxl.  and  so  forth. 

Sword  swallowors  and  lire  eaters  have  a  comparatively  easy 
trade,  which  plenty  of  men  Might  follow.  Tattooed  men  can 
1m-  produced  as  rapidly  as  they  are  wanted.  One  man  in  the 
tattooing   business  says  that  he  can  produce   several  South  Sea 
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Islanders  every  week,  and  can  transform  any  girl  into  a  South 
Sea  princess  without  much  trouble  or  pain. 

Those  human  curiosities  travel  fmni  one  museum  to  an- 
othfr.stoitj.iin_'  one  iveek  here  and  two  weeks  there,  and  each 
manager  strives  to  secure  for  himself  the  freak  who  stands 
for  the  superlative  in  his  own  particular  realm  of  freakdom. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Bowery  that  it  has  its  own  at 
in  the  criminal  professions  and  tolerates  no  others.  Tiny  may 
live  on  the  side  streets,  hm  they  operate  OO  the  great  thorough- 
fare. There  is  a  battalion  of  tramps,  also,  who  never  stray 
outside  this  charmed  circle.  Some  of  them  I  have  known  for 
twenty  veai-s  and  have  watched  them  step  down  lower  and 
lower  until  their  feet  are  dose  to  the  threshold  of  the  morgua 
One,  a  gray-haired  and  bent  mendicant,  tottered  ahead  of  me 
to-night,  little  dreaming  that  I  can  recall  the  day  when  his 
name  was  famous  in  literature.  To  the  world  he  has  iteen 
dead  these  score  of  years,  and  he  will  l>e  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  name  and  remembrance  when  his  tired  bones  are  laid  to 
rest  in  the  city's  cemetery  of  the  outcast. 

At  yonder  dark  corner  is  . i  female  l>cggar  of  most  disrepu- 
table ap|ieai;une,  holding  her  hand  out  dumhly  and  keeping 
her  head  bowed.  When  the  half  paralyzed  wretch  lifted  a  pair 
of  great  black  eyes  and  thanked  me  for  the  silver  dropped  in 
her  palm.  I  recognized  in  this  human  wreck  a  famous  actress 
who  had  once  been  the  star  of  a  spectacular  troupe.  Diamond* 
and  gold  had  been  lavished  upon  her.  boi  she  had  spent  with  a 
free  hand,  and  when  sickness  came  and  her  beauty  departed 
her  friends  went  with  it.  For  years  she  depended  upon  the 
stray  bounty  of  her  old  admirers,  and  haunted  their  oil 
until    driven    nuav     l>y    the     police    and     at   last    drifted    tO    the 

Bowery  to  beg  by  bight. 

As  for  the  lager  beer  saloons  their  name  is  legion.  The 
German  is  dearly  fond  of  the  beverage  which  had  its  origin  in 
his  native  land,  and  in  tin'  ■  -  \  .  - 1 1 1 1 1  _,'  he  often  brings  his  whole 
family  to  saloons  dignified  ley  the   name  of  "-.'aniens."     T 

are  two  such  "gardens"  that  can  each  aooommodate  8  thousand 

or  more  pat  ion-  at  i-      Tin*,  are  comparatively  quiet  during 
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the  day,  but  when  evening  comes  they  fill  with  people,  the 
orchestra  at  MM  end  of  the  viust  hull  fills  the  air  with  music, 
and  the  audience  Jills  itself  with  beer.  On  every  side  are 
family  groups,  father,  mother,  and  children,  all  merry,  all 
si  h -iable,  all  well-behaved  and  quiet.  The  Germans  are  proud  of 
keeping  up  the  respectability  of  the  place  to  which  they  bring 
their  female  friends  and  relatives. 

Running  into  the  Bowery  from  each  side  are  numerous 
streets  and  alleys.  Many  of  them  are  the  abodes  of  vice  and 
crime,  of  honest  and  dishonest  poverty;  and  others  contain  the 
homes  of  artisans,  da\ -1. chorees,  working  girls  and  women,  who 
make  up  the  throng  that  presses  along  the  sidewalks  in  tin- 
evening  and  especially  on  the  last  evening  of  the  week. 

On  Saturday  night  the  working-people,  most  of  whom  have 
received  their  wages,  come  out  to  sjiend  their  hard-earned 
money  in  luxuries  or  necessity's.  Tin-  simps  are  open  until 
midnight,  and  Some  of  them  later  still,  and  at  every  step  one 
encounters  persistent  and  noisy  [K-ddlers  of  all  aorta  The. 
beer-sahx>ns  and  other  drin king-places  are  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  the  sound  o£  jingling  pianos,  the  squeak  of  violins,  or  the 
discordant  notes  < if  an  aceordi-on,  come  from  cellar  dives  and 
low  resorts.  Here  in  low  and  dingy  beer-shops  and  dirtier 
cellars  lurk  some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  our  foreign  popu- 
lation, and  uncamn  forms  of  evil  stop  a  moment  to  stare  at 
yon  before  they  suddenly  dive  down  dimly-lighted  stair. 
or  slink  around  the  corners. 

Gamblers,  pickpockets,  and  other  "crooks"  abound,  and  are 
ready  to  take  under  their  wing  any  one  who  will  trust  himself 
to  their  care.  The  soap,  haiT-oil,  tooth  wash,  or  cutlery  ped- 
dlers occupy  corners  wherever  the  police  will  permit  them  to 
stand,  vociferously  crying  their  wares.  Flaming  torches  light 
up  their  stands  with  a  fitful  glare,  and  reveal  every  line  of  their 
faces  with  the  distinctness  of  a  photograph. 

An  interesting  night-worker  is  the  man  who  delves  in  ash- 
barrels  and  boxes  or  in  dust  -heaps  for  whatever  may  be  deemed 
worth  picking  up.  Kverything  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net ; 
cigar  stumps,  empty   bottles,  bones  with  bits  of  meat  clinging 
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to  them,  scraps  of  olil  clothing.  — anything  and  everything  that 
can  j.< .ssihl \  have  the  least  value  i-.  taken  in.  Along  the  B©W> 
ery  can  occasionally  lie  seen  a  rag-picker  from  Baxter  Street 
searching  the  gutters  with  a  lantern  which  he  carries  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  so  thai  he  oaa  hold  it  close  to  the  ground  with- 
out stooping.  This  is  an  idea  horrowed  from  the  •),;$',,„>•  r  of 
Paris,  and  not  at  all  a  bad  one.     Not  a  few  of  the  rag-pickera 

of  New  York  have  gradua- 
ted from  tin'  glitters  of  the 

French  capital  and  drifted 
thence  across  the  sea. 
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The  Bowery  has  its  social  divisions  just  as  we  tind  them  in 
the  aristocratic  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  race  and  class  <lis- 
tinctions,  ami  there  is  also  the  distinction  of  color  BO  Lea 
marked  than  anywhere  else  in  the  land.  White  men  hftVS 
their  resorts,  and  so  have  the  colored,  and  each  holds  itself 
aloof  from  the  other. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  curious  resort  on  Baxter  Street, 
not  far  from  the  Bowery,  from  which  thoroughfare  much  of  its 
patronage  was  drawn,  known  among  white  men  as  KThfl 
Black  and  Tan,"  which  was  not  altogether  a  safe  (place  for  a 
well  dressed    man  to  enter  alone,  .'specially  at  night.      Oil  from 
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the  street  was  a  long  narrow  barroom  with  a  low  ceiling  and 
ft  very  showy  bar.  The  liquors  sold  were  of  the  cheapest  qual- 
ity. A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bar  was  a  large  cluli  within 
■easy  reach  of  the  proprietor,  and  there  was  a  club  for  ea*i 
his  assistants.  These  clubs  were  of  great  use  in  preserving 
Order  among  the  patrons,  who  not  infrequently  fell  into  discord. 

Most  of  the  customers  were  negroes,  but  there  wen.-  Mala 
Vhinese,  Lascars,  and  other  Asiatics  as  well,  and  on  one  even- 
ing not  long  ago  two  American  Indians  were  found  there  im- 
bibing firewater  of  a  dangerous  character.  Here  and  there  was 
ii  white  man  irho  had  no  prejudice  as  to  color,  and  then  were 
women  of  all  shades  from  ebony  black  to  the  lightest  of  tan 
colors.  Most  of  the  latter  were  flashily  dressed,  but  the  coal- 
black  ones  were  generally  in  phi  in  attire,  though  there  was 
often  an  abundance  of  cheap  jewelry  which  shorn-  ooupieu- 
Ously  against  the  dark  skin.  .Many  of  these  negresses  had 
their  heads  wrapped  in  bright-colored,  old-fashioned  bandan- 
nas, ami  their  accent  revealed  the  fact  that  they  haw*  drifted 
from  Southern  States  since  "de  wall." 

At  the  end  of  the  liar  was  a  swinging  door  leading  into  a 
rear  room  tram  whence,  daring  a  recent  visit,  came  the  bom 
of  voices.  Even  were  then-  DO  voices  one  aright  easily  surmise 
thfi  the  room  had  many  OOOOpiIia,  for  at  frequent  intervals 
a  colored  waiter  came  out  with  orders  which  were  quickly  i 
nX  the  bar.  Quietly  following  him  one  found  himself  in  a  i 
Which  Was  lighted  by  nmiierons  kerosene  lamps.  It  had  the 
-aim-  low  ceiling,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  cheap  and 
gaudily  colore*!  sporting  pictures. 

Around  the  room  were  several  small  tables  at  which  dusky 
hegroes  were  deeply  engrossed  in  card  playing.  At  one  side  of 
the  riKiiii  Was  u  I'towil  surroundine;  an  old  stout  negro  who  sat 
behind  a  table  which  was  marked  off  into  six  squares  by  means 
•>f  lines  drawn  with  white  paint.  The  squares  were  numbered 
ErODl  one  to  six.  ami  the  guuie  consisted  in  betting  pennies  or 
hitfliala  (M  the  uumlicrs  and  deciding  the  course  of  fortune  by 
means  of  a  dice-box. 

••  Walk  up,  gents,  'n  try  ycr  luck."  the  stout  darkey  shouted 
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as  the  playing  lagged.     "Here's  yer  chance  to  make  a  fort  in: 
walk  roun'   the  room  with  yer  gal  :in«l  play  el>erv  time  yer 

come  along.    Peggy.  don.1  jnw  feller  want,  fen  play  \* 

The  query  was  addressed  to  an  ehony  maiden  of  thirty  or 
■ton  summers,  who  had  in  tow  a  Malay  sailor  with  rings  in 
his  ears. 

Peggy  let!  him  to  the  table  and  suggested  that  he  play  a 
nickel  "fur  luck."  He  plunged  a  hand  into  a  deep  pocket  ami 
produced  a  nickel  which  he  placed  on  the  table.  The  itoQl 
negro  rattled  the  box  and  threw  the  contents  on  the  table. 

'•  You're  a  winner,  two  for  one,"  he  said  to  the  Malay, 
pushing  back  that  gentleman's  wager  and  two  nickels  with  it. 
Another  rattle  of  the  dice-box  followed,  and  another  invitation 
for  somebody  to  make  his  "fortin." 

Peggy  nodded  to  one  of  the  waiters,  who  was  at  her  side  in 
an  instant.  She  BUjggUStod  "two  beers,"  and  the  winnings  of 
her    Malay  acquaintance  were  spM-dily  invested   in   liquor. 

Then  she  proposed  that  they  have  a  dance.  He  assented, 
and  she  led  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  down  a  nar- 
row-stairway  to  another  apartment  which  was  designated  the 
ballroom,  from  whence  came  the  sound  of  cheap  music  and  | 
shuttling  of  feet.  The  music  was  produced  bjp« strong-armed 
negro  energetically  thumping  a  piano  which  was  badly  out  of 
tune,  an  old  gray -haired  colored  man  sawing  the  strings  of  .1 
cracked  violin,  a  gay  colored  youth  with  distended  cheek', 
blowing  a  wheezy  flute,  and  another  youth  with  closed 
and  head  fallen  to  one  side  industriously  [licking  a  banjo. 
However,  none  of  the  dancers  were  inclined  to  complain  of  the 
quality  of  the  music,  and  the  players  seem  to  be  entirely  en- 
grossed in  producing  tho  greatest  possible  amount  of  noise. 

There  was  not  much  space  for  dancing,  and  the  crowd  was 
dense.  As  they  shuffled  along  the  floor  the  1  lancers  jostled  each 
other,  but  nobody  objected  and  there  was  a  general  appearance 
of  good  nature.  ,\ow  and  then  some  dusky  visitor  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  another  and  resorted  to  blows  or  pulled  out  a  razor 
— the  favorite  weapon  of  col d  citizens  throughout  the  conn- 
try.     Some  of  the  seafaring  men  in  the  ballroom  carried  lOBVMj 
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and  when  knives  and  razors  l.t-o-iti  to  flash  in  Che  sickly  gas- 
light of  one  of  these  resorts  it  is  time  for  all  hands  to  leave. 

••  Whenever  the  orchestra  paused,  the  waiter,  whose  badge 
of  office  was  a  white  apron,  vociferously  shouted, — 

"Come,  gents,  give  yer  orders. —  treat  yer  partners  in  dis 
yer  dance, —  keep  yer  jints  well  iled, — take  beer  or  suthin*  an' 
be  quick  about  it." 

The  cool  night  air  was  refreshingly  welcome  as  we  emerged 
from  "The  Black  and  Tan"  and  wended  our  way  to  Chatham 
Street,  long  famous  for  its  old-clo'  shops  and  its  stores  of  cheap 
clothing.  The  shop-keepers  are  mostly  Israelites;  but  enter- 
prising Irishmen,  Germans,  und  Americans  have  entered  the 
field,  and  some  of  them  have  made  a  success  that  is  envied  by 
their  Hebrew  neighbors. 

In  former  times  one  ran  considerable  risk  in  getting  inside 
of  one  of  these  establishments.  If  he  refused  to  purchase  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  violently  robbed  ;  if  he  dared  to  make 
complaint  he  had  no  witnesses  to  support  his  statements,  while 
all  tin-  <niin-ht«  of  the  place  swore  to  a  contrary  state  of  affairs. 
But  a  vigorous  police  have  changed  things  for  the  better. 

The  purchaser  of  clothing  on  Chatham  street  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  swindled,  as  the  goods  sold  are  of  the  cheu|>est  sort, 
hadh  made  and  of  wretched  materials  Clothing  has  U-en 
bought  there  which  was  pasted  or  glued  (not  sewn)  together; 
it  answered  fairly  well  if  worn  on  a  dry  day,  but  unfortunate 
was  the  purchaser  who  ventured  out  in  it  in  a  rain  storm. 

The  clothing-dealers  on  Chatham  Street  possess  the  gift  of 
'*  blarney "  to  a  high  degree.  They  have  been  known  to 
convince  a  customer  that  a  coat  three  or  four  sizes  too  large  for 
him  "  tits  shplendid  "  ;  they  stand  him  before  a  mirror  and  as 
the  customer  observes  the  front  of  the  garment  the  dealer 
gathers  in  a  handful  at  the  back.  When  the  buyer  is  in  a 
position  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  back,  the  crafty  swindler 
performs  the  same  trick  with  the  front  and  adds, 

"Oh.  mine  front.  1  vish  you  had  eves  in  de  pack  of  your 
headt,  shoost  to  see  how  shplendid  dot  gote  fits  betveen  dose 
shoulders." 
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Sometimes  the  dealer  plays  on  the  cupidity  of  a  customer 
by  putting  a  well-filled  pocket-book  in  the  pocket  of  the  gar- 
ment he  is  trying  to  sell.  While  the  customer  is  trying  on 
a  coat  the  dealer  exclaims, 

'-Dere  vos  a  nice  shentleman,  Mishter  Astorbilt.  ho  vos 
from  Fif  Avenoo, —  maype  you  knowed  him. —  corned  here  lust 
veek  und  buys  dot  same  gote,  un<l  dis  morning  he  pring* 
him  pack  and  says  de  gote  vos  too  tight  alreatty  arount  de 
arms.  He  dakes  anoder  gote,  not  quite  so  goot  as  dis,  und 
pays  me  ten  tollurs  to  boot,  shoost  because  be  van.-  dot  gote 
vore  days  und  dot  makes  de  gote  second  hand.  Dot  gote,  mine 
frent.  shoost  fits  you  shplendid.  I  vant  mine  brudder  to  see 
dot  fit.  Yacob !  vill  you  come  right  avay  here  a  minnit  und 
shoost  see  dot  gote  fit  on  dis  shentleman's  pack.  Now.  my 
frent,  I  sells  dot  gote  to  you  so  sheap  as  never  vos,"  adding  in 
a  whisper,  "  sheaper  dan  to  mine  own  brudder,  but  say  nod- 
dings." 

Meantime  the  customer  feels  through  the  pockets;  the 
dealer  make*  sure  he  does  so  without  appearing  to  direct 
the  movement  of  his  hand.  The  hand  comes  in  contact  with 
the  plump  pocket>book  which  was  probably  forgotten  bj 
"  Mishter  Astorbilt."  If  the  customer  is  honest  he  disappoints 
the  dealer  by  bringing  the  article  to  light,  but  if  he  is  not 
averse  to  a  dishonest  penny  he  buys  the  coat  and  departs  with 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Later  on  he  finds  that  he  has  paid  un 
exorbitant  price  for  a  poor  coat  containing  an  old  pocket-book 
stuffed  with  brown  ]>aper. 
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TRAINING-SCHOOLS  OF  CHIME  —  DRINK.  THE  HOOT  OF  EVIL 
-GREAT  RESPONSIBILITY  UF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  FOK 
CRIME— PLAIN    FACTS   AND   STARTLING    STATEMENTS 

The  Ancestry  of  Crimp  —  Efforts  of  Heredity  —  Intemperance  the  Root 
of  Evil  —  Pet-Hole*  of  New  York—  Conceived  In  Sin  and  Born  in 
Iniquity  —  Winn  rrimiuiil«  an?  Born  iiud  How  They  lire  Bred — Piireou. 
I  'liihlren,  ami  Geese  Herded  in  u  Filthy  Cellar  —  Necessity  the  Mother 
of  Crime  —  Driven  to  Stealing —  The  Pi -tiy  Thieving  of  Roys  and  Gtrls 
—  How  the  Stove  is  Kept  Going —  I'midem*  fur  Social  Reformers — 
I  >•  - ti -  nf  Thievcx  ind  Tnfltl  Ham  "I  lv-iupe  QflBgl  ud  T&fdl 
<  ii 'i-tipations  —  Pnwn-Shops  and  "  Fence*"  —Eight  Thounnd  Saloon* 
to  Four  Hundred  Churches — Liquor-Dealer*  as  Criminals — A  Detec- 
tive's Experience  OB  Ifott  Street  —  A  Mother's  Plea  —  A  Can: 
Countryman  —  An  liisife  Place  jit  Night  —  A  Child's  First  Lesson*  in 
Crime  —  Cheap  Lndging-llousex  —  Foul  Beds  and  Noisy  Nights. 

ALTHOUGH  BObia]  scientists  have  for  many  years  been  en- 
deavoring to  (ind  means  to  prevent  and  punish  u 
of  law,  there  is  n«>  special  ot-oanization  in  New  York  city  ha'. 
ing  for  its  object  the  discovery  of  the  most  prolific  sources  or 
causes  of  crime. 

Mr.   William   Delamater,  who,  in  discharge  of    his  ..tin  .  I 
duties  in   connection  with   tin-  I'olice  Department,  has         i    . 
'  i  ptional  opportunity   for  the  study  of  crime  and  its  OSU 
;md  i>>  whom  T  am  indebted  for  much  information  contained  in 
this  chapter,  says  that    crime    may   lie  the  effect   of  numerous 

causes  \vhi<  1 Itiply  themselves  indefinitely  as  we  gotttCkw 

in  our  examination  of  them.     It  has  so  many  phases  ami  tie:. 
that  a  course  of  reasoning  from  a  general  effect  to  a  special 
cause  would  bo  unsatisfactory.     The  commission  of  a  murder, 
for  instance,  may  lie  the  natural  sequence  of  a  burglary, 
latter  of  a   |«-tty  theft,  whii  It   last   urn    come  of  a  desperate 
need  for  the  alleviation  of  hunger  or  the  distress  of  poverty. 
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or  a  desire  to  obtain  the  means  for  •rrcitifymga  passing  whim;  or 
all  may  be  and  often  are  the  remit*  of  a  single  glass  of  liquor. 

There  is  a  distinct 

tendenoj  i"  the  mam- 

\U<r  together  of  the 
riob  in  their  own  sec- 
tions of  tho  citv.     It 


is  not  merely 
that  they  find 
each  other's 
society  conge- 
nial, but  that 
they  conscious- 
ly avoid  and 
weed  out  the 
poor.  Tin- 
man  of   wealth 

will  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  lot  which  he  does  not  want. 
merely  to  get  some  wretched  shanties  and  their  occupants  oat 
of  his  neighborhood.    The  church,  of  which  it  should  !«■  the 
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glory  that  "  the  poor  have  the  gos(>el  preached  to  them,''  sells 
its  hallowed  shrine  for  a  warehouse  aud  rebuilds  miles  away  as 

soon  as  the  poor  hive  in   any  numbers  around    its  doors.     This 

massing  of  wealth  invoUi-.s  t lie  mussing  of  poverty.  The  poor 
are  driven  by  inexorable  necessity  into  "the  poor  quarters"  of 

the  city,  where  they  pull  each  other  further  down  from  all 
chance  and  hope.      Whoever   follows  a  case   of  distress  to  its 

uhiding-phicc  funis  it  in  part  of  one  i  of  a  tenement-house. 

and  that  one  room  duplicated  in  wretchedness  by  range  after 
range  of  rooms  from  the  oozy  cellar  to  the  leaky  garret,  and 
that  house  duplicated  by  street  si  id  of  other  houses,  till  benevo- 
lence  stands  ;  ii   misery  miles  in  area  ami  six  stories  deep. 

Individual  help  seems  like  putting  one  drop  of  oil  upon  a 

stormy  sea.  Fifth  Avenue  ami  the  slums  grow  ever  more  ho|n- 
lcssly  asunder.  Fifth  Avenue  despises  the  slums,  and  the  slums 
hate  Fifth  Avenue. 

This  maiming  of  wealth  and  poverty  tends  to  rice  al  both 

ends  of   the  social    scale,  especially  at    the  loweM.      A    life   ■■ 

out  an  innocent  joy ;  unthanked,  unpitied  toil,  merely  for 
the   means  to   toil ;   an   atmosphere    foul    with    physical    rot 
tenness   and    fouler   with    the   oaths  and   obscenity    that   are 
ponied  out  on  every  breath:    school  privileges  well  nigh  impos- 
sible for  want  of  decent  food  and  clothing  and  the  hard  n 

sity  of  child-labor;  no  chance  ever  to  hear  the  gospel  in    the 

temples  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  do  net  meet  together, 
though  the  Lord  be  maker  of  them  all:  a  hundred  saloons 
to  one  mission  Sunday-school.  Open  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
and  seven  days  in  the  week  to  the  Sunday  school's  one  hour 
and  one  day.  is  it  surprising  that  pauperism  and  crime' 
live  and  thrive,  and  that  both  soon  become  professional? 

That  criminal  tendencies  arc  often  transmitted  from  jkarent 
to  child  is  unquestionably  true.  A  celebrated  student  of  ci  ime 
recently  made  the  interest iiifj  statement  that  the  greatest  male- 
factors inherited  their  criminal  instincts  from  a  long  line  of 
thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers.  In  the  Paris  Gallery  of 
Rogue*  are  a  number  of  photographs  of  criminal  celebrities 
whose  ancestors  for  <jenerat  ions  base  been  jail-birds  and  core. 


I'.u!  while  heredity  nndoabtedlj  contributes  its  ijuota  to  the 

criminal  class,  we  must    look    further   for  tin-  chief  causes  that 

swell  iu  ranks.    And  first  the  most  prolific  and  fundamental 
source  of  crime  is  Intemperance,  En  drink  is  general^  the  Conn 


datum  of  pauperism  ami  under- 

lies    nearly    all    other    sources   of 

crime  of  ever]  name  and  nature. 

The     worst    cradle    of    crime    in 
New    York   city    is    in    its    tenement-house    district,   u    region 

■ji      ii  i.wr  i"  | >;i ii | mi!:-iii  and  misery,  the  ^i-eatcr  |)arl  of  which 
was  primarily  induced  by  intemperance.      Here  lifjiior-saloons, 
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corner  groggeries,  and  bar-rooms  abound  on  every  band,  ply 
their   infamous   trade   day  and    night,  and    flourish    on 

ill-gotten  gains  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  often 

sorely  needed  for  half-starved  women  and  cliildi 

The  amount  of  vice  and  crime  springing  from  and  fostered 
by  the  promiscuous  herding  together  of  human  beings  in  i 
ments  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the  polios.  In  the 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Wards  the  population  is  peeked  at  the  rate  of 
a»i( i.oiid  indiviiiuals  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  the  Fourth  Ward 
alone  at  the  rate  of  nearly  800,000  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  The  most  densely  populated  districts  of  London  do  not 
approach  anywhere  near  these  figures.  Nearly  600,000  persons 
live  in  tenement-houses  in  New  York,  ami  there  is  one  house 
that  shehers  l,.V'o  tenants.  A  recent  systematic  inspection  of 
all  tenement-houses,  daring  which  a  census  was  taken,  show, 
that  there  are  88*890  tenements  occupied  by  287,979  families, 
which  are  comprised  of  987,909  persons  over  Ave  years  of 

and  I  1-J..M!'  under  that  age.  I )runkenness  is  prevalent.  Squalid 
misery  abounds  00  every  hand.  In  some  of  these  wretched  lo- 
calities in.  education  luii  thai  of  crime  obtains.  Ignorant, 
weary,  and  complaining  wives,  cross  and  hungry  husbands,  wild 

and    uriifoverned    children,    are    continually    al    war   with 
other.      The  young  criminal  is  the  product  almost  exolusj 
of   these    training-schools  of    vice   and    crime    in    the    uri 
tenement -house  districts.     Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  New  York  city  aguinsl  property  and  against  the  per- 
son are  jierpetrated  \>\   individuals  n  to  never  bad  any  home 
lite,  or  whose  homes  had  ceased  to  be  decent  and  desirable. 

Ignorant  and  pool,  filthy  and  degraded,  the  low  tenement 
victim  drags  out  an  existence  which  is  as  logical  as  it  is  miser 
able.       I'd  in  in  poverty  and  raL's.  nursed    in    tilth  arid  darkness, 

reared  in  ignorance  and  rice,  matured  in  sin  and  crime,  is 
the  life  history  of  the  great  majority  of  tenement  house 
creatures,  and  the  end  must  be  either  the  almshouse  or  tin- 
prison,  or  possibly  the  felon's  death. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Eleventh   Precinct  of  New  York 
ninol;  |ss  tenemenl  house  district,  contains  six  per  cent. 
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of  the  citv's  ]H)|>ul;iti<>ii.  ;in<l  tin;  fact  that  the  pro|>ortion  of 
an.  sis  in  ihis  |nv<  met  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  pre- 
cinct, is  a  striking  coiiiiuentUJOpOB  tin-  evils  resultant  ujwn 
tenement  house  lift-  and  its  tendency  ti>  crime.  This  precrfnot 
contains  a  dense  cosmopolitan  population.  It  abounds  wit  1 1 
tenement-houses,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,—  mostly  bud.  No 
district  of  equal  population  in  tin-  dtj  better  illustrates  the 
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extreme  destitution  and  misery  of  vast  numbers  at  human 
beings  huddled  iiuiisoriminatelji  together  like  p  mass  of  gar- 
bage, to  ferment  and  decompose  into  offeusiveness:  and  cer- 
tainly no  district  in  which  inteni|iora  DOB,  pauperism,  anil  crime 
prevail  to  so  la  rye  an  extent  as  in  t  bis.  In  it  are  born  and  bred 
a  class  of  beings  whose  immediate  .- incestous  were  drunken,  pov- 
ert\  .stricken,  and   vile,  and   whose    progeny    must    be    pau|iera 
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criminals  —  pitiable  as  well  as  luwlos*.     Thai  i r it«-m [kmm ik  <• 

is  often  the  cause,  and  pauperism  nod  crime  the  outcome,  of 

such  conditions,  must  be  admitted:  and  that,  abject  want,  u>. 
matter  what  its  cause,  is  among  the  foremost  of  all  crone 

causes,  as  H   assnredli    is  the 

in. -.1    deplorable  Of    all    human 
Conditions,  must    In-  aceept«sl 
true. 

Pauperism,  induced  by  in- 
temperance, improvidence,  and 
other  causes,  but  most  often  by 
drink,  results    necessarily  fri 
and    in    tin-     herding    of     lai 

numbemo!  bu 
man  beraj 

nent    <lis 
tr i  e  t  s  n  h 
:i  pari  mi'iits 

are  unall  and 
i  ants    '■' 
pondinglj  lot* 
TIm-    ignorant 
and  i  i 

come  speedily 
Interims 
v.  itii  the  pov- 
erty striefc 
and  the  whole  body  rapidly  assumes  the  characteristics  of  the 
riotous,  <rho  are  naturally  the  strongest.  The  following  report 
od  an  iospeotion  made  by  an  agenl  of  the  Banitar)  Aid  Bociety 
in  the  Eleventh  Precinct  is  BOggestive  :  — 

'•The  investigations  reveal  a  state  of  affairs  than  which 
nothing  more  horrible  can  be  imagined,  and  which,  although 
perhaps  equaled,  cannot  he  surpassed  in  anv  EurojK-an  citi 
To  get  into  these  pestilential  human  rookeries  yon  have  to 
penetrate  courts  and  alleys  reeking  with  poisonous  and  malodor- 
ous gases  arising  from  accumulations  of    sewage    and  refiiM- 
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scattered  in  all  direct  ions  and  often  flowing  beneath  your  feet. 
Vmi  have  to  ascend  rotten  staircases  which  threaten  to  gWB  WSJ 
beneath  every  step,  and  which  in  some  cases  have  already 
broken  down,  leaving  ga|>s  that  imperil  the  limbs  and  live,  <■;' 
the  unwary.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  Muck  with  the  accretions 
of  tilth  which  have  gathered  ujhui  them  through  long  years  of 
neglect.  It  exudes  through  cracks  ::i  the  boards  overhead  tad 
runs  down  tlie  walls;  it  is  everywhere. 

"The    rooms   are   crowded   with   sick    and   dirty  children. 
<  ifteii  leveral  fain  upy  the  same  apartment.     One  of  the 

inspectors  reports  twenty -live  persons  in  three  so-called  rooms, 
Inn  o|  which  two  are  mere  closers  without  windows  or  open 
in---  to  the  hall.  Here  is  ;i  family  of  father,  mother,  anil  four 
children,  taking  in  fourteen  hoarders  and  living  in  three  rooms. 
There  are  fifteen  people  of  all  sexes  and  ages  in  two  little 
rooms,  a  great  (xirtion  of  which  is  in  addition  taken  up  with 
old  rugs  and  refuse.  One  of  the  directors  disoovered  parents, 
three  children,  and  fifteen  ge«?se  living  in  u  filthy  cellar.  An- 
other visited  a   room   which   had   actually   not   been   cleaned 

or  whitewashed  for  fire  yean,  and  where  the  ceiling  was 

tumbling  down  in  pieces,  one  of  the  children  being  in  bed 
from  severe  wounds  on  the  lace  and  shoulder  inflicted  l>\  the 
falling  plaster.  Here  were  found  a  woman  ami  live  small 
children  who  were  actually  starving,  having  eaten  nothing  for 
two  days:  there  a  woman  but  two  days  after  continem. in 
being  ejected  by  an  inhuman  landlord." 

This  is  no  fancy  picture  of  a  pest-hole  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York,  for  indisputable  evidence  of  its  truth  is  readily  at 
tainable.  If  this  be  the  physical  condition  of  about  sixty  thou- 
sand of  our  fellow-creatures  in  one  ward,  their  moral  condition 
makes  us  shudder  to  contemplate.  Can  any  thinking  man  haz- 
ard the  assertion  that  criminals  are  not  born  and  reared  in 
such  a  region  of  fifth  and  degradation  I  Assume  that  poverty 
compels  human  beings  to  mass  themselves,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  actual  necessities  of  living 
are  lessened  in  any  way.  The  reverse  is  the  fact,  for  with 
crowding  comes  indulgence  in  vicious  habits  ami  practices.  (Hfl 
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ease  .■mil  death,  with  all  the  evils  thai  attend  than  among  tbo 
poor.  Necessity,  the  inevitable  sequence  of  intemperance, — 
more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  drives  people  to  the  com- 
mission  ol  crime.    If  one  mftam  from  cold  and  hunger,  and 

ciiii  lit  it  ln-i-  I  my  nor   beg  food,   foal,  and  clothing,  lie  must  pan 

farce  steal  it,  lor  necessity  is  a  master  over  human  action 
And  when  we  add  to  this  tin-  inclination  to  inebriety,  idleness, 
and  rice  engendered  by  the  Burroondings  of  their  lives,  we 

not  wonder 
that  from 
such  a  class 
and  under 
such  circum 
stances  crimp 
i  n  a 1 S  are 
born. 

Petty  thiev- 
ing by  boys 
and  girls 
who   arc    not 

taught  to  dis- 
criminate be> 
reen  right 
and  wrong. 
who  are,  in  fact,  led  to  believe  it  a  virtue  to  steal  in  order  t<> 
provide  themselves  .ind  parents  with  comfort*  impossible  t<» 
Obtain  otherwise,  is  a  matter  of  course  among  the  poorest 
Olasses.  Getting  up  behind  a  coal-cart  and  purloining  a  few 
pieces  of  coal  is  a  common  Bight  in  the  tenement  regions,  and 
the  hoy  who  pets  the  greatest  quantity  without  discovery  is 
not  only  regarded  liy  his  companions  with  envy,  hut  his  pov- 
erty-stricken mother  awards  him  the  highest  praise.  Thus 
recruits  are  daily  added  to  the  great  army  of  criminals.  The 
boy  who  steals  coal  to  provide  his  mother  with  a  fire,  or  a 
shawl  to  cover  her  thrcad-l»arc  dress,  becomes  a  hero,  in  his 
own  estimation  at  least,  and  perseveres  in  the  same  direction 
toward  a  felon's  celL 
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family    of   tin-  oll'i-ii.lcr   are   often    deprived    of   tin-    necessities 

of  life  by  tin-  enforcement  of  ■  Una,  or  are  left  wholly  without 
means  by  the  husband's  or  father1*  inoarceratJon.     ffecaaultjjr 

compels  a  resort  to  crime  lh.il  the  farnQj  may  not  starve. 
Wages  of  tenement -holders  arc  at  all  times  small  and  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  niaiiiti-narice  of  tlicir  families;  and  when  from 
tin-  small  jra^e  is  taken  a  fine,  or  tin-  \\a-_re  winner  i-.  |irevented 
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from  earning  his  scanty  pay,  th«-  family  dependent  upon 
him  must,  suffer.  The  inevitable  result  is  nlmstaking  or  crime. 
How    this    may   be   remedied    is    one   of  tin-    DOOSl    important 

questions  to  i"-  considered  by  tin-  sot  ial  reformer 

Tenement-houses  are  admirable  places  for  the  concealment 
of  criminals  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  crime.  The  intricacy  of 
interminable  and  dark  passages,  the  numb  lis  ami  small 

rooms,   the  disposition    to  defend  and  screen  each  other,  so 
as  to  prevent  apprehension  and  consequent  punishment,  m 
the  tenements  'lens  of  thieves.    The  various  "gangs"  that  i 

infested  the  city  and  given  the  police  force  no  end  of  trouble 
for  many  years  are  found  in  the  densely  populated  districts. 
The  tenement-houses  afford  them  excellent  hiding- places,  and 
from  them  the  gangs  are  recruited  when  a  police  raid  has  tem- 
porarily decreased  their  ranks  and  sent  many  of  them  to  pi 
in-.;  nations.  It  is  deemed  commendable  by  these  gangs  t' 
sault  the  police,  t"  molest  and  rob  citizens,  to  fight,  steal, 
and  murder.  Here  again  the  collection  of  j)oor,  ignorant,  and 
ous  | pie  into  common  homes  engenders  lawless  habits  and 

practices. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pawn  shops  in  the  city  are 

located   in   tenement-house  districts  is  worthy  of  notice.      It   is 

well  known  ihat  these  insi  it  utions  do  not  thrive  upon  the  worn 

out  garments  of  the  poor.  I  that  the  worthy  poor  have  little 

else  to  dispose  of  in  emergencies.  These  pawn-shops  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  pauperized  community  are  used  more  often 
In  the  criminal  than  by  the  temporarily  distressed,  and  prove 
excellent  storehouses  for  the  spoil  of  the  burglar  and  sneak. 

The  door  of  the  almshouse  —  that  last  resort  of  the 
scieneeli'ss  and  most  degraded  —  is  the  alternative  to  the 
mission  of  crime  by  the  very  poor.     Vagrancy,  and  a  commit- 
tal to  the  almshouse  therefor,  is  regarded  by  certain  classes  as 
far  more  despicable  than  to  be  actually  criminal.     A  thi- 
looked  Upon  by  his  friends  as  a  gentleman  as  compared  t<>  a 
trttmp,  or  one  who  begs  from  door  to  door;  for  lie  has  mom  •>. 
and  dresses  well.     Even  those  who  constitute  what  is  called 
the  l>est  society  regard  a  thief  more  leniently  than  they  d 
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bOjggW,  POUHfniDg  that  ;i  tramp  is  by  choice  nr  inclination  a  de- 
graded and  lawless  wretch  UndeWtfVing  «>f  sympathy  Of  assist- 
ance, whde  a  thief  is  a  criminal  because  of  tin cdoOfetUNl  "r  his 
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necessity.  Tli'-  hot  is,  both  the  tramp  and  thief  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  their  parent  being  necessity  sujicrinduced  by  drink 
and  evil  companions. 

The  poor  are,  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  socially  ostra- 
cised, and  can  sink  no  lower  I  >\  a  debased  intercourse.  In  the 
tenements  thu  youiiu' of  both  sexes  are  <  i msijint l\  thrown  to- 
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get  her  in  large  numbers  in  small  apartments,  continually  hear 
the  coarsest  and  most  indecent  language,  and  are  led  gradually 
into  immorality.     It  is  believed  that  eighty  per  cent.  '>f  the 

lowest  i  lass  of  female  offenders  were  reared  in  tenement' 

houses.  Necessity-  -too  often  tin-  legacy  of  a  drunken  hus- 
band or  father  —  is  the  great  primary  force  driving  girls  and 
women  first  to  the  door  of  stu  H  t&  m.  then  to  comparative  ease, 
afterward  to  indecency  and  crime. 

How  )>aunerism  can  be  abated  or  ivmoved,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  crime,  is  one  of  the  intricate  social  problems  that  re- 
formers have  to  solve.  Nb  human  law  ever  framed  has  had 
sufficient  wisdom  to  suppress  or  prevent  it.  That  it  is  too 
often  induced    by  drunkenness,  and    thai    ii    always   thrives   on 

the  liquor  traffic,  must  beappcsrenl  to  any  intelligent  person. 

In  some  parti  of  the  city  may  be  found  a  dozen  or  more 
saloons  in  it  single  block.      In  many  places  when-    Streets   inter- 

moI  at  right  angles  one  oao  see  criminal  schools  is  full  o] 

lion  on  each  of  the  four  corners.  Some  of  them  pretend  to 
do  a  legitimate  business,  but  many  of  them  are  the  resorts  of 
well  Imown  "crooks"  and  desperate  characters  of  all  classes. 

Th<-re  are  more  than  eight  thousand  saloons  and  barrooms 
in  New  York,  which  can  I  toast  at  the  same  time  of  only  about 
four  hundred  churches.  Saloons  are  o|>en  at  nearly  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  their  business  is  carried  on  the 
greater  part  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  not  excepting  Sun- 
days. 

The  barrooms  in  the  principal  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
"respectable*1  enough,  so  far  as  any  barroom  can  be  respect- 
able, but  with  the  great  majority  of  the  establishments  for 
drinking  purposes  the  ease  is  far  different.  Nine  barrooms  in 
ten.  and  we  might  fairly  say  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  are  the 
property  of  local  poh'tieiang  or  are  managed  in  their  interest. 
Usually  the  liquor-dealers  are  in  a  majority  on  the  Hoard  of 
Aldermen  by  actual  count, or  if  the}  appear  to  be  ina  minority 
it  is  in  appearance  only,  as  they  are  sun-  to  be  represented  by 
men  whom  they  have  elected  from  other  itcciqwtions.  In  all 
the  departments  of  the  service  of  the  city  the  liquor  interest 


has  an  important  place.  One  who  has  studied  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  metropolis  argues  as  follows  to  prove  that  the 
saloons  and  barrooms  have  the  control  of  the  local  govern- 
ment :  — 

"Eight  thousand  barrooms  mean  eight  thousand  proprie- 
tors, eight  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  assistants  (we  will  take 
the  lowest  figures),  which  together  make  sixteen  thousand  votes 
di  recti  v  in  the  interest  of   rum.     Everv  barroom  can  be  esti- 


intkuioh  or  a  low  i.rouukuy  ox  cukiiiiy  m Ml  ii 

mated  good  for  at  least  live  voters  among  its  regular  patrons, 
or  forty  thousand  in  all.  Add  live  thousand  votes  for  the 
wholesale  dealers  and  1 1 ieir  employes,  whose  business  ilepends 
wholly  on  the  retail  establishments,  and  this  will  give  a  total 
of  sixty-one  tliousand  voles  from  Ihfl  liqUOT  interest. 

"The  Ixx-r  iiiloon  is  lirst  cousin  to  the  barroom,  if  not  its 
twin  brother.  The  owners,  managers,  ami  employes  of  the 
breweries,  and  the  owners,  managers,  and  employes  of  the 
hundreds  of  saloons  and  heer-gimlens  throughout  tin-  eit\ ,  com- 
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prise  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  voters,  which  numlier 
added  to  the  foregoing  brings  us  to  ninety -one  thousand  in  alL 
"The  owners  of  the  buildings  that  an.-  leased  for  drinking 
places  added  to  tin  we  who  profit  more  or  less  indirectly  by  the 
liqaOK  traffic,  though  not  nominally  engaged  in  it,  will  swell 
the  total  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  total  rata 
of  the  city  for  mayor  at  the  election  of  1889   ITU   197,789. 

Further  comment  is  mmeoasaar 

In  iis  political  aspect  th«>  barroom  is  had  enough,  hut  it  is 
infinitely  worse  in  its  criminal  aspect.  Many  of  the  nmcrs 
and  more  of  the  assistants  in  barrooms  an' closely  connected 
with  violations  of  the  laws  against  felony.  If  justice  wen' 
done  t.»  liquor-dealers,  many  of  the  places  of  bar  owner  or 

tender  would  today  be  vacant  m  oonsequenoe  of  the  urrolnn* 

tary  absence  of  their  present  occupants  to  "do  the  State  some 
Service "  at  Bhlg  Sing  OT  Other  prisons.  Numerous  barrooms 
throughout  the  city  are  well  known  to  the  police  as  haunt*  of 
thieves,  and  training-schools  v.  here  young  candidates  receive 
their  initiation  into  crime. 

The  ■■  green  goods"  men  who  send  circulars  to  people  in 

the  country  Inviting  them  to  bnj  counterfeit  money  almost 
ulway.  have  their  letters  addressed  to  barrooms.  When  fol- 
lowed ii)i  by  the  police,  the  barkec|ier  says  a  man  whom  he 
'  doesn't  know  "  asked  permission  to  have  his  letters  sent  ti 
he  calls  every  day  or  two  to  ask  for  (hem.  but  the  barkeeper 
hasn't  seen  him  for  a  week  and  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  where 
he  lives. 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  swindler  and  barkeeper  US 
leag I  together,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  barkeeper 

knows  a  great    deal    more  than  he  will  tell.      lie  is  probably  a 

sharer  in  the  business,  or  is  paid  a  certain  commission  "not  to 

know  anything." 

Not  long  since  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  for  years  been  on 
the  detective  force  in  another  huge  city  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
New  York  barroom  notorious  as  the  loati iie-place  for  a 
Of  thieves.  It  was  about  one  o'clock"  ill  the  afternoon  when 
found  himself  in  one  of  the  worst  localities  in  the  <"itv. 
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were  barrooms  all  about,  and  nearly  every  one  was  a  den  of 
thieves.  They  were  frequented  by  young  fellows,  many  not 
out  of  their  teens,  ami  of  the  ehiss  desi  -rilied  as  '•  toughs." 

A  young  fellow  was  just  coming  out  of  tlie  door  of  a  saloon 
on  tin-  corner,  who  was  in  the  Tombs  police  court  that  very- 
morning.  His  mother  was  the  complainant  against  him.  She 
sjiiil  he  was  once  a  good  hoy,  but  for  the  last  few  months  he 
had  been  idle.     He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  saloon  .1 

dating  frith  bad  boys, and  rary  frequently  oaaie  home  under 

the  influence  of  liquor,  or  more  often  did  not  conic  at  all. 
"Last  night,"  said  his  mother  in  court,  "he  threatened  to 
throw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  window,  ami  said  he'd  give 
me  ami  his  sister  a  good  heating  just  to  make  ua  know  what  he 
COUhl  do." 

The  judge  turned  angrily  toward  the  young  tough  and 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 

••  I  wasn't  doin'  nothin',"  he  answered  with  sullen  look  and 
downcast  eyes:  "I  didn't  throw  nothin'  011  ten  the  winders,  and 
I  didn't  hit  none  of  'em  at  all.  I  was  jest  in  fun,  jedge,  and 
won't  do  so  no  more." 

"  Will  you  go  to  work  and  keep  out  of  the  baJTOOZDI  mil 
iodgiuLT  houses  if  I  let  you  off  this  titnef" 

"  Yes,  jedge,  I  will,  and  1  won't  run  no  more  i\  id  de  i_pang 
o'  fellers  I've  been  a  runnin'  wid." 

Then  the  mother  pleaded  for  hfa  release,  and  said  she  was 
sure  he  would  be  a  good  boy  now.  He  was  let  off  with  a 
warning  that  he  would  get  thirty  days  on  the  Islam!  the  Dexl 
time  he  apjwared  m  court. 

He  kept  his  promise  as  most  of  these  young  students  in 
crime  keep  their  promises  to  the  police  judges  or  anybody  else. 

He  was  with  tl gang"  at  the  barroom  within  an  hour  after 

lieing  let  out  of  the  police  court,  and  told  with  great  glee 
and  to  the  amusement  of  his  comrades  how  he  "  fooled  der 
jedge  ami  hauled  der  wool  over  his  eyes  beautiful."  The  bar- 
tender and  also  the  proprietor  enjoyed  the  joke  hugely,  and  the 
young  scoundrel's  heart  swelled  with  pride  as  he  realized  that 
he  had  become  a  hero. 
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These  fellows  <l<>  iK ii  liHik  upon  arrest  and  imprisonment  as 
a  degradation,  bat  exactly  the  reverse.  Trui\  they  « I. >n* t  like 
the  inconvenience  ol  iiiij>ris<  >iimoiit  ami  the  enforced  absence 

from  their  favorite  haunts,  nor  is  tin-  food  and  discipline  of 

Bhukwell's  Island  at  all  to  their 
tastes.     But  when  their  terms 
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have  expired  and  they  return  to  the  places  thai  knew  them  of 
yore  they  arc  received  with  applause  and  honor.  There  is  a  jol- 
lification in  the  bur-room  that  forms  the  headquarters  of  the 
gang,  and  not  infrequently  the  proprietor  makes  the  event 
a  special  occasion  by  furnishing  free  drinks  to  all  hands,  1 1 
sincere  in  his  welcome  of  the  returning  hero,  as  he  expects 
to  make  i  liberal  percentag it  of  the  next  robbery  perpe 


trated  by  the  gang,  every  member  of  which  will  be  a  good  cus- 
tOIMf  for  weeks,  or  panilily  months,  while  maturing  plans 
for  fresh  deeds  of  lawlessness. 

Upon  entering  the  saloon  my  friend  saw  half-a-dozen  idle 
fellows  lounging  about,  not  one  of  them  ap|»irentl\ 
twenty -two  years  of  age,  together  with  a  harlfarjpriT  and  a  little 
ragged  boy  who  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
counter.  The  boy  had  just  come  in  with  a  dirty  bTOfeSO-nOBBd 
pitcher  to  lie  tilled  with  Itecr,  and  the  l>urkce|ier  and  the  loafers 
who  constituted  the  gan<r  were  "having  some  fun  with  him." 
A  cent  was  dropped  on  the  floor,  ami  the  urchin  was  told 
he  could  have  it  if  he  would  pick  it  up. 

As  lie  stooped  to  take  it  the  bnrke.]H  r  slipped  a  long  piere 
of  ice  down  the  1  it 1 1  ■  -  fellow  s  back  next  to  his  skin.  The  idlers 
laughed  at  his  squirming  antics  an<l  so  did  the  boyj  not  because 
he  enjoyed  the  joke,  hut  he  was  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  l>arkcc|H-r.  who  had  served  bis  term  on  the  Island  and 
at  Sing  Sing  and  was  noted  for  his  pugilism,  was  willing  to 
take  any  notice  of  a  boy  not  oh  I  enough  to  rank  as  a  "  tough," 
but  entertaining  hojtes  that  he  would  be  one  in  course  of  time. 

A  red-faced  tough  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  lie 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  appearance  among  those  in  the  room. 
In  a  low  and  confidential  voice  my  friend  asked, 

-Is  Boston  Jack  about  I  " 

"  Naw,"  was  the  reply  with  a  suspicious  look.  "  he's  a  doin' 
his  free  motifs  on  dcr  Island." 

••  Sony  I  can't  find  him,"  Mid  my  friend  with  a  half  sign 
"•  We  used  to  work  as  pals  in  Host  on  In-fore  he  came  to  New- 
York,  and  I  wanted  to  see  him  for  a  little  job." 

The  red-faced  man  looked  up  at  the  suggestion  of  a  "job," 
and  his  in  us  suflh  icntly    roused  to  ask  what  was  up. 

Seated  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  room  m\  friend  hinted 
that  if  a  trusty  pal  could  be  found  to  take  ;i  hand  there  was 
something  to  fee  made  and  no  tales  told. 

"  Ef  it's  a  job  fer  de  stuff.  I'm  wid  yer."  was  his  listener's 
low  response  to  the  non-committal  Inquiry.  "I've  bin  in  lots 
o-  lavs  wid  Jack,  and  him  an'  me's  der  U-st  n'  friends." 
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At  last,  he  introduced  himself  as  Bill  Carver,  though  he 
added  that  the  boys  .ailed  him  Porgie  Bill  sometimes,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  eaten  seven  |>orgies  at  a  tingle  sitting. 

\I\  friend  grew  confidential  and  intimated  that  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who  had  recently  arrived  in 
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the  city  from  the  country,  who  had  a  large  amount  of  DUN 
with  him   which   could  bo  divided    between    anybody   who 

assisted  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 

••  Can't  yer  fetch  him  inter  der  back  room,"  said  Porgie 
Bill  softly,  as  he  made  a  move  towards  the  door  of  the  snug- 
gery at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

"But  he  hasn't  got  tin'  money  with  him.  He's  locked  it 
np  in  the  safe  of  the  hotel  and  won't  take  it  round  in  his 
jKX-kets.'' 

■■  Why  can't  yer  get  him  to  bring  der  stuff  down  here  some- 
how i    Tell  him  der  hotel's  a  dangerous  place  fer  his  cash  ;  for 
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hotel  clerks  every  little  while  runs  away  wid  money  dat's  in 
der  safe.    See?" 

Then  the  following  plot  was  hatched  between  them : 

My  friend  was  to  persuade  his  new-found  acquaintance 
from  the  country  that  the  hotel  safe  was  not  regarded  as  per- 
fectly secure,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  honesty  of  the  clerks. 
He  was  to  advise  him  to  put  the  money  in  the  bank  and  offer 
to  accompany  him  there.  He  must  manage  to  detain  him  so 
that  by  the  time  the  bank  was  reached  its  doors  would  be 
closed  for  the  day.  He  was  to  recommend  tlie  CitUeng'  Sav- 
ings or  the  Bowery  Bank  as  the  safest  in  the  city,  both  of 
which  were  convenient  to  the  haunt  of  the  gang.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  bank  and  finding  it  closed  the}'  were  bo  wnata 
leisurely  down  the  street,  ami  when  opposite  to  this  saloon  he 
was  to  invite  his  friend  to  take  a  drink  of  ice  water  or  BOHM 
thing  stronger.  If  he  called  for  liquor  it  would  bo  drugged; 
or  if  lie  declined  to  drink  at  all  Potgifl  BUI  ami  two  of  his 
cronies  wore  to  resort  to  the  desperate  ..li;irice  of  mni 
pounding  the  countryman  into  insensibility.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  to  go  through  the  pretence  of  pounding  his  OOJQQ 
panion,  so  tliat  if  any  fuss  was  made  about  the  affair  he  would 
seem  no  less  a  victim  than  his  friend. 

All  being  settled,  the  friends  separated,  and  for  all  I  know 
they  may  be  still  waiting  for  their  proposed  victim. 

It  is  not  unsafe  on  the  street  in  this  part  of  the  city  in  the 
daytime,  but  at  night  one  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  himself. 
Most  of  the  gangs  work  in  the  night ;  they  follow  strangers, 
especially  drunken  ones,  keeping  an  eye  all  the  while  upon  the 
piliceman  making  his  round.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  fel- 
lows work  together,  and  when  a  good  opportunity  presents 
itself  they  fall  upon  a  victim,  and  while  one  holds  and  a 
second  chokes  him.  a  third  rifles  his  pickets.  It  is  all  over  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  the  man  is  dropped  insensible  on  the  side- 
walk, while  the  thieves  scatter  in  various  directions,  to  meet 
later  at  their  headquarters,  where  the  spoil  is  divided  and 
freely  spent  in  saloons  while  concocting  new  crimes. 

Most  of  the  robberies,  great  and  small,  committed  in  New 
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York  arc  planned  in  the  back  rooms  of  low  drinking-plaee*  or 
executed  by  gangs  using  the  barrooms  as  their  headquarters. 
Break  up  these  places,  and  a  long  step  will  be  taken  toward* 
the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  very  lowest  class  of  drinking-places  are  cellar  grogger- 
ies  called  "bucket-shops";  beer  anil  spirits  are  sold  bl  JQflES, 
buckets,  and  bottles  as  well  as  over  the  bar,  and  in  many  of 
the  shops  the  remains  <>f  drinks,  together  with  the  washings  of 
the  bar  and  the  rinsings  of  tin-  cloths  with  which  it  ig  Wiped, 
are  thrown  into  a  tub  and  sold  for  two  and  three  cents  a  quart. 
This  liquid  is  known  by  fancy  names,  such  lis  "dog's-nose." 
••  all-sorts."  "sw  i)H-s."  ami  ot  lier  terms. 

Drunkenness  in  its  worst  and  most  di-L'.-.nl<-d  forms  is  to  be 
BOen  around  these  bucket-shops,  especially  at  niglit.  Men  and 
Women  Is  rags  in  to  be  MA)  there  spending  what  they  have 
earned,  begged,  or  stolen,  for  the  vilest  drinks,  and  when  un- 
abletO  OBJ  for  what  they  want  they  watch  their  opp>rtnnilv 
to  secure  "  a  treat."  Children  of  both  sexes  swarm  and  ]>er- 
fbfee  listen  to  blasphemy  and  tales  of  criminal  exploits,  and  it 
is  often  here  that  they  receive  their  first  lessons  in  crime,  draw. 
ing  it  in,  as  it  were,  with  their  first  breath. 

The  child  thus  familiarized  with  evil  becomes  a  "  tough." 
and  the  "tough "at  a  later  period  of  life  is  the  burglar  or 
worse,  whose  existence  alternates  between  the  dark  deeds  of 
his  profession  and  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  where  he 
"  does  time"  in  punishment  for  his  evil  acta 

An  important  adjunct  of  the  barroom  as  a  training-school 
for  crime  i-  the  cheap  lodging-house.  l/idgings  at  five.  ten. 
fifteen,  and  twenty  cents  a  night  are  to  be  found  all  through 
this  locality.  No  questions  are  asked  as  to  the  name  or  charac- 
ter or  anything  else  concerning  a  lodger;  ho  pays  his  fee,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  The  cheap  lodging  houses  are 
excellent  retreats  for  them  after  committing  a  robbery,  ami 
not  a  few  of  the  keepers  are  in  league  with  these  criminals. 

Regarded  as  places  for  sleeping,  by  an  honest  man.  these 
houses  are  not  attractive.  Crowded  closely  together,  often  in 
damp  cellars,  in  beds  reeking  with  tilth  and  alive  with    vermin. 
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the  patrons — many  of  whom  are  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  —  are  dangerous  and  noisy,  and  on  frequent 
occasions  the  slumbers  of  all  are  disturbed  by  a  row  that  may 
end  in  murder.  The  proprietor  is  indifferent  to  such  possibili- 
ties, and  if  a  lodger  objects  on  the  ground  that  he  wants  to 
sleep  he  will  quite  likely  be  met  with  the  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  owner : 

"  I  sells  you  the  place  fer  sleepin',  but  I  don't  sell  the  sleep 
with  it." 

How  true  is  that  striking  passage  from  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  Proverbs  in  which  the  baneful  effects  of  intemper- 
ance are  vividly  described :  "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sor- 
row? who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling?  who  hath 
wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that 
t  irry  long  at  the  wine.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

Shakespeare  makes  even  his  clowns  and  fools  expose  the 
vice  of  intemperance  and  the  degradation  of  drunkards. 

(Hiria.  — What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  t 

Clmtn.  —  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  ;  one  draught  makes 
bim  a  fool,  the  second  mads  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

What  a  sermon,  too,  on  the  blessings  of  temperance,  is 
contained  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  when  Adam  says  to  his  young 
master:  — 

"  Let  me  be  your  servant  1 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 

The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  : 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly  ;  let  me  go  with  you : 

I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 

In  all  your  business  and  necessities." 
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pravity and  Human  Impudence  —  The  Rogues'  Gallery  —  Shadows  aud 
Shadowing— Unraveling  Plots— Skillful  DeteCtrfi  U  .rk  — Extorting 
the  Truth  —  The  Museum  ..I  (rime  —  What  May  Be  Seen  Then:  —  Disap- 
pearance of  Old  Thieves  —  Riaing  Young  Criminals. 

ON  Mulberry  Street  running  through  to  Mott  Street,  in 
:i  quarter  of  tin'  city  1 1  iiit  is  neither  fashionable  nor  at- 
tractive, stands  a  plain  solid  building  of  four  stories  and  a 
hasciiuMit,  Its  appearance  is  so  ordinary  that  it  (TOOld  not  Ik- 
likely  to  attract  special  attention  wore  it  not  for  the  blue- 
coated  policemen  that  are  constantly  ascending  and  descending 
the  steps.  This  is  the  police  Headquarters,  the  most  important 
building  of  its  kind  in  America.  Here  are  the  offices  of  the 
Police  Commissioners,  Superintendent,  Inspectors,  Detective 
"Bureau,   Health    Department,   ete.      In    the    h  at    is    the 

police  telegraph  office,  the  right  arm  of  the  service,  connected, 
by  telegraph  with  the  fire  department  headquarters,  Brookly  n 
police  headquarters,  all  elevated  railroads,  all  the  leading  h<> . 
pitals,  the  prisons,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruclt 
Children,  and  many  other  institutions.     Anything  of  inn 
ance  that  is  taking  place  at  the  farthest  police  point  of  the  city 
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is  instantly  known  at  tin-  central  office  at  headquarters,  and  if 
necessary  can  be  communicated  through  subordinate  offloea  to 
every  meml>er  of  the  force.    The  messages  transmitted  over  the 

police  telegraph  wires  during    Is'.tn  readied  the  enor us  limn 

her  of  H4fi.fi"  1,  of  which  2'»2.fi.".'i  were  general  alarm  messages, 
31,009  were  notices  of  dead  animals,  and  nearly  15,404  were 
calls  for  ambulances.  Notices  of  arrests,  fires,  lost  children, 
riots,  strikes,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous  business  connected  with 
the  department  made  up  the  balance.  Kroin  this  unpretentious 
i-ditice  orders  are  sent  out  that  govern  the  entire  force  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men  who  constitute  the  jx>lice  of  the 
great  metropolis.  No  city  in  the  world  is  better  protected 
against  the  operations  of  ull  classes  of  criminals.  The  expenses 
of  the  department  are  about  $4,S'M  i.ihhi  annually. 

The   building  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Through  its  doors  enter  ljeggars  and  men-haul  princes,  swin- 
dlers ami  philanthropists,  and   DUO  td  Hi)    nationalities,  olsi 
and  professions;  some  as  criminals,  others  as  victims  seeking 
aid  from  or  protection  by  this  strong  ami  of  the  law      A  co  D 
plete  record  of  all  arrests  and  for  what  crimes,  of  the  term  of 
sentence  and  place  of  imprisonment  of  those  who  are  convicted, 
ami   every    item    of    criminal   occurrence  and    police   life,    is 
promptly   entered    with    great    minuteness   in   a    hook    railed  a 
"blotter,"  one  of  which  is  kept  at  each  station-house,  and  the-,. 
are  consolidated  daily  in  records  kept  at  headquarters.     Each 
of  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers  keejis  a  reporter  con- 
stantly on  duty  here  until  the  hour  of  going  to  press;  he  closely 
watches  the  telegraph  and  other  returns  from  t  he  various  star 
tion-houses,   and    promptly    sends    a  transcript  of    important 
events  to  his  newspaper  office.      Murders  and  other  matter  out 
of  the  common  run  of  things  put  him  on  the  alert  at  once,  and  " 
if  the  affair  is  of  such   magnitude  that  he  cannot  attend  to 
it  alone  he  telegraphs  to  his  managing  or  night  editor  for  aid. 

For  the  purposes  of  police  government  the  city  is  divided 
into  three  Inspection  Districts,  each  district  being  under  the 
charge  of  an  Inspector;  these  districts  are  subdivided  uito 
thirty-nix  precincts  which  are  presided  over  by  Captains;  and 
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these  in  turn  are  divided  by  the  captains  into  patrol  beats  i 
posts  for  the  I  ':i  t<  ■!  nn-n. 

The  control  of  the  police  is  vested  in  four  Commissioners, 
known  as  the  Board  of  Police,  who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor 
for  BU  years.  One  of  them  acts  as  president  of  the  Board;  be 
has  tin-  s|hi  ial  duty  of  examining  all  charges  against  policemen 
before  they  are  tried,  and  all  important  letters  coming  from 
police  authorities  all  over  the  world  are  referred  to  him  for  an- 
swer. Another  commissioner  is 
cluiiriium  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Police  Penrioa  Pond, 

and  a   good   pari   .it    his  time   is 
sjient  in  investigating  claims  upon 
the  Fund,  especially  those  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  potiMBMB 
who  have  died  in  the  service.    An- 
other    commissioner     is 
Treasurer    of    the     PoJ 
Board  and  also  of  the  Pen- 
sion Pood,  Uld   the  fourth 
on  the  list  has  general  - 
sight  of  the  station-houses 
and    is  chairman    of    the 
Committee    on    Supplies, 
and  has  charge  of  all  pur- 
chases  pertaining  to   t\i\< 
department. 

Next  to  the  commis- 
sioners the  highest  officer 
of  the  force  is  the  superintendent.     His  duties  are  arduous,  and  his 
'  position  one  of  great  responsibility.     He  issues  orders  received 
from  the  commissioners,  takes  command  at  riots  or  great  tires, 
.1  iii   performs  duties  generally  devolving  upon  a  superior  cm 
n landing  officer.     Then  come  the  inspectors,  of  whom  there 
fnur.  one  of  whom  is  Chief  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  Dete- 
inreau.aiid  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  acts  as  Chief  of 
folice.     Each  <>f  the  three  remaining  inspectors  baa  charge  of 
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a  district,  They  are  responsible  fur  the  preservation  of  peace 
ami  III.-  |»-<>t<vtion  of  life  and  projwrty  in  their  n-sj>ective  (lis- 
tricts.  Then  come  the  captains,  thirty-six  in  all.  who  have 
charge  of  the  precincts  and  are  expected  to  maintain  order  in 
them.  Each  captain  |«>sts  his  men  :  ml  has  general  supervision 
over  them,  keeps 
an  accurate  record 
of  daily  events, 
and  performs  nu- 
merous other  du- 
ties. Next  DOOM 
the  sergeants,  one 
hundred  and  Iift\ 
eight  in  number, 
who  are  in  authori- 
ty at  the  station- 
houses,  command 
.squads  of  in. -n  s.-ii! 
out.  under  orders, 
keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  habits  and 
-l  [  ij  ■••  1 1 . 1 1 1< .  ■  of  po- 
1  icemen  under 
them,  and  report 
any  unfaithfulness 
on  their  part. 
Then  come  the  roundsmen,  of  whom  there  are  one  hundred  ami 
sixty-five,  who  are,  in  fact,  patrolmen  detailed  to  supervise  1 1 1 •  - 
latter  while  on  duty.  They  are  expected  to  always  appear  neat  Iv 
attired,  and  must  set  a  good  example  of  faithfulness  and  sobri- 
ety to  the  patrolmen  under  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  rounds- 
man to  constantly  patrol  his  precinct  at  frequent  and  unex- 
pected times,  in  order  to  see  that  the  men  are  fnithfulU 
discharging  their  duty.  Then  come  the  patrolmen,  who  00T 
respond  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and  number  about 
three  thousand  two  hundred  men.  And  hist  come  the  eighty 
doormen  at  the  station  houses,  who  are  general  superintendents 
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of  the  promises,  and  wear  a  uniform  thai,  combined  with  their 
muscle  Mid  authority,  leonraa  for  them  the  immediate  and  pro- 
found  respect  of  all  belligerent  lodgers  and  prisoners.  Over 
one  hundred  and  liftv  thousand  lodgings  an-  .mini ally  furnish. ■>! 
to  applicants  at  the  various  station-houses,  including  men  and 
women,  hoys  and  girls,  of  all  classes  and  occupations. 

There  are  eighteen  surgeons  in  the  police  department. 
They  are  members  of  the  police  force,  but  are  not  required  to 
be  uniformed.  Their  office  tenure  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as- 
other  members  of  t&e 
force,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general 
rules.  They  are  required 
to  attend  upon  sick  or 
wounded  policemen,  give 
medical    advice    to    pen- 

sionera  irnen  called  upon. 

attend  wounded  or  sick 
prisoners  at  the  station- 
houses,  etc  They  are 
permitted  to  practice  out- 
side the  Department,  pro- 
vided such  practice  doe* 
not  interfere  with  their 
police  duties.  In  former 
years  almost  every  person  injured  in  the  streets  was  taken  to 
a  station-house,  police  surgeons  were  sent  for,  and  the  patient 
was  treated  there.  But  now  oases  of  accident  and  sudden  sick- 
Den  in  the  streets  are  generally  picked  up  by  ambulances  and 
taken  directly  to  hospitals. 

After  a  patrolman  has  served  for  twenty  yean  he  can,  if 
he  desires,  be  retired  upon  a  pension  of  $600  a  year  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  When  he  arrives  at  sixty  years  of  age  he  must  be 
retired  on  the  same  pension.  If  killed  in  the  line  of  his  duty  a 
pension  is  paid  to  his  family,  and  they  are  compensated  if 

under    the   same    cire statw-e.s   he  is   permanently    disabled. 

Officers  are  retired  iqion  a  pension  based  upon  their  rank. 


patrolman's  shield. 
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Twice  a  week  the  four  commissioners  meet  to  consider 
matters  affecting  the  service,  issue  orders  which  are  to  U- 
cuted  through  the  superintendent,  and  attend  to  other  business 
thai  may  en  me  before  them  ( dire  a  week  one  of  them  pre- 
sides at  the  trial  of  officers  against  whom  charges  have  been 
preferred  ;  the  charges  and  testimony  are  written  out  by  the 
stenographers  of  the  Board,  and  if  the  case  is  an  important  one 
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the  testimony  must  be  examined  by  at  least  three  of  the  com- 
missioners before  final  action  is  taken.  That  this  work  is  not 
light  can  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  every  year 
there  are  upwards  of  3,000  complaints  against  officers,  most  of 
them  for  neglect  of  duty  and  violation  of  the  rules.  Nearly 
all  of  the  complaints  are  made  by  their  superiors,  and  some 
upon  affidavits  by  citizens  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  trial  is  as  thor 
[Hjssible.  Even  were  the  commissioners 'inclined  to  be 
•  unless  in  their  trials,  tliev  would  be  prevented  from  being  so 
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by  the  fact  that  their  action  may  be  reviewed  by  the  civii 
court*. 

The  punishments  may  be  dismissal,  fine,  reprimand,  or  sus- 
pension from  duty  with  loss  of  pay.  The  dismissals  are  mostly 
for  intoxication ;  fines,  suspensions,  and  reprimands  are  im- 
posed for  infractions  of  duty  of  a  minor  degree ;  and  it  is  the 
effort  of  the  commissioners  to  "make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime."  Fully  one-fifth  of  the  complaints  are  dismissed.  Any 
punishment  that  is  imposed  is  made  known  to  all  tin-  officers 
in  the  precinct  to  which  the  offender  belongs,  and  the  example 
is  believed  to  be  very  salutary. 

There  was  a  dramatic  scene  at  police  headquarters  a  few 
months  ago.  No  man  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  can 
be  admitted  to  the  police  force,  ami  every  applicant  must 
make  oath  that  he  has  never  been  so  convicted.  It  was 
charged  that  a  certain  patrolman  had  served  a  term  in  prison 
for  robliery  ;  the  charge  was  specific  and  on  trial  before  the 
commissioners  it  was  clearly  proven  and  finally  admitted  by 
tin-  defendant. 

II.  i r  m  entrusted  with  the  prevention  and  punish- 

ment of  crime  who  was  himself  a  criminal  and  as  such  had 
served  a  term  in  prison !  When  the  facte  were  laid  before 
ill' m  the  commissioners  were  highly  indignant,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  trial  the  man  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
force. 

But  his  dismissal  did  not  follow  the  ordinary  form.  The 
commissioners  wen-  all  present,  and  so  were  the  superintend1 
ent,  the  inspectors,  and  the  captains.  Then  all  the  sergeants, 
roundsmen,  and  patrolmen  connected  with  headquarters  were 
drawn  up  in  a  lino,  and  many  other  persons  were  present.  The 
president  of  the  Board  read  the  charge  and  sentence,  on  which 
he  made  severe  comments,  and  then  n  ith  a  h  td    but 

ton  after  button  from  the  uniform  of  the  culprit  until  not  one 
remained.     As  each  button  struck  the  Hour  the  sound  that  it 

made  iraa  audible  to  everybodj   so  i plete  was  the  aOeooe 

of  th«  assemblage.  When  the  last  button  fell  the  man  was 
i. nli nil   from  the  presence  .if  the  commissioners  and  handed 
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over  to  be  tried  for  perjury  00  account  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken  to  secure  Iris  appointment  on  the  force.  In  another  cue 
an  officer  who  proved  to  be  an  ex-convict  and  who  had  se- 
cured hia  appointment  by  perjury  was  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  occurrences  are  rare.  Every  ap- 
plicant for  a  place  on  the  polite  must  have  the  names  of  five 
citizens  upon  his  petition,  all  of  whom  certify  to  his  BObrlel 
industry,  and  good  moral  character.  lie  must  be  truthful  and 
respectful,  of  perfect  physical  health  and  development,  and 
have  no  tendency  to  constitutional  disease.  He  must  be  not 
less  than  five  feet,  seven  and  B  half  inches  in  height,  must 
weigh  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  und 
measure  at  least  thirty-three  and  a  half  inches  around  the  chest 
without  clothing.  He  must  he  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  local  and  general 
law  enough  to  comprehend  the  d  uties  of  a  policeman. 

About  sixty  pflff  cent,  of  the  police  are  of  American  birth. 
and  thirty-three  |mt  cent.  Irish  ;  all  other  nationalities  con- 
tribute about  seven  per  cent.,  tin-  (iei-maii.-,  being  in  the  lead. 
Many  of  those  born  in  the  I'nited  States  are  of  Irish  parent 
age.  so  that  the  Hibernian  element  is  pretty  large.  But  what 
ever  the  nationality,  the  discipline  of  the  force  is  Mich  that  a 
bad  man  cannot  long  remain,  nor  can  ho  easily  find  a  place  in 
the  service  to  begin  with. 

There  are  two  schools  of  instruction,  or  rather  two  depart- 
ments of  one  school.  The  schoolroom  is  in  the  headquarters 
building,  and  very  much  resembles  a  study  room  of  a  large 
academy.  The  new  appointees  —  or  "tenderfeet,"  "a  .  the  old 
veterans  call  them — occupy  rows  of  benches  facing  their 
teacher,  who  sits  at  a  table  on  n  raised  platform,  and  scolds. 
praises,  and  rules  like  a  country  schoolmaster.  No  whisj>ering 
is  allowed;  offenders,  instead  of  being  soundly  birched,  are 
fined.  They  are  afterwards  thoroughly  drilled  in  soldier 
fashion,  singly  and  in  squads,  coin  panics,  and  platoons,  and  re- 
ceive a  course  of  training  by  a  surgeon  so  that  they  may  know 
what  to  do  to  aid   the  inland.     There  are  more  than    two 
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hundred  rules  to  govern  their  conduct  as  patrolmen,  and  cover- 
ing idl  possible  situations  in  which  they  may  find  themselves. 
<  hi<-  t)J  the  most  important  rules  is  that  they  must  not  allow 
their  temper  to  control  them  instead  of  their  judgment  when 
dealing  with  individuals  who  may  be  "spoiling  for  a  fight.'* 

The  duties  of  a  policeman  are  of  the  most  exacting  kind, 
ami    ii|kiii    their    faithful    [XirtaODMOtX    depends    the    sminiiv. 
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iH-aee.  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  He  is  required  to  pay  care- 
ful attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  lie  is  always  exjieeted  to  be  brushed,  blacked,  clean- 
shu-tcd,  ami  trim.     He  is  forbidden  to  discuss  ]>olitics  and   re 

ligioii  with  his  comrades  or  any  one  else  ;  and  even    the  use  of 

Hang  Is  forbidden  to  him,  although  he  generally  has  a  pretty 

extensive  acquaintance  with  it.  Nor  is  he  allowed  to  drink, 
borrow  money  from  fellow  officers,  or  accept    rewards,  free 

passes  in-  tickets,  although  the  last  rule  U  more  liuiunvii  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 
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Night  and  day,  rain  or  shine,  when  In-,  tour  of  duty  l>egii« 
he  most  go  on  his  post  ami  in-  prepared  to  meet  all  kinds  of 
danger.  He  may  encounter  stealthy  sneak  thieves,  red-handed 
murderers,  and  lurking  and  desperate  foes  of  all  kinds  ;  and  he 
must  be  ever  ready  to  subdue  gangs  of  noise  and  refractory 
brawlers  in  tough  resorts.  When  patrolling  his  heat  at  night 
he  must  see  that  no  ;i|>erture  through  which  a  thief  could  enter 
is  left  open  or  insecure.  He  must  have  an  eye  to  windows, 
doon,  gratings,  and  coal-chutes.     On  ige  about  twenty  - 

six  hundred  buildings  annually  are  carelessly  left  ojten  at  tie 
close  of  business  by  clerks  or  owners,  and  on  the  list  are  promi- 
nent hanks,  churches,  -,;,.<l  hundreds  of  stores.  While  at  hp 
pOBt  he  may  lie  called  nj h  <i i  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions, 
give  advice,  make  arrests,  aid  the  sick  and  injured,  quell 
drunken  and  riotous  brawls,  and  he  should  be  OOQStantlj  OH 
the  alert  to  discowr  tires.  I. in  -ijl-.i  is.  and  property  in  peril  in 
any  way.  He  must  take  lo.-.t  children  to  the  Matron's  room  i.t 
polioe  beadquartere,  often  baying  them  dainties  on  the  way 

to  keep  them  in  good  humor.  There  is  no  part  of  the  duties 
ol  a  policeman  which  calls  forth  so  much  sympathy  as  doe; 
the  decoverv  and  care  of  a  lost  child,  and  yet  he  would  rathor 
tackle  a  man  twice  btf  si/"  than  i';irn  a  little,  dirty,  tearful, 
rebellious,  or  frightened  youngster  to  headquarters. 

More  than  3,000  lost  children  are  annually  found  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  If  the  child's  name  can  be  ascertained, 
it  is  entered,  along  with  other  particulars,  in  a  hook  kept  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  name  and  address  cannot  be  ascertained, 
an  accurate  description  of  jwrson  and  clothing  is  recorded,  and 
the  same  is  telegraphed  to  all  stations.  By  this  means  lost 
children  are  restored  to  their  homes  in  a  very  short  time,  leav- 
ing but  a  small  number  unclaimed. 

Communications  are  constantly  being  received  from  ajl 
parts  of  the  world,  requesting  information  of  friend.-,  and  rela- 
tives who  have  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for  periods  extending 
from  one  month  to  thirty  years.  The  greatest  attention  is  given 
to  all  these  oasea.  Officers  are  sent  to  the  localities  where  such 
missing  persons  have  resided,  ami  old  residents  are  interviewed, 
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thus  often  obtaining  correct  ami  accurate  infurination.  often- 
times it  transpires  that  tin-  peiiont  inquired  for  arc  dead,  in 
which  cases  death  certificates  are  procured  and  forwarded  lo 

the  Inquirer. 

V.rv  mysterious  circumstances  often  surround  these  cases. 

When  an  inquiry  for  a  missing  person  is  receiveil.  t lie  records  of 
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the  Department  relating  to  |iersotis  arrested  or  KRt  to  hospi- 
tals, sick  or  injured,  an-  carefully  consulted;  and  if  the  desired 
information  cannot  be«obtained  from  this  source,  an  accurate 
description  of  the  missing  person  is  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  department  are  notified 
of  the  same  liy  telegraph.  An  officer  is  detailed  for  duty  at  the 
Morgue,  and  it  is  his  place  to  make  a  daily  report  to  headquar- 
ters, giving  an  accurate  description  of  all  unclaimed  dead  IhkI- 
ies,  which  report  is  kept  in  a  book.  In  all  cases  the  record  of 
missing  i  is  consulted  to  ascertain  if  any  resemblance 

exists  between  the  description  of  such  dead  body  and  any  miss- 
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ing  person.      About  two  hundred  ili.nl   bodiM  are  annual! 

ceived  at  the  Morgue,  of  which  number  only  about  one-third 
are  identified  and  oared  fur  by  friends;  the  rati  are  buried  in 
the  Potter's  Field  ai  the  city's  expense     Many  of  then 

Undoubtedly   homeless  Jiersons  without    family  ur  friends. 

Tlir  fact  thai  W  largo  a  number  of  |mmm.hs  are.  found  dead 
in  one  year  in  New  York  and  not  identified  In*  relations  n 
friends  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  that  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  become  utterly   lost  in  a  great  cil  v. 

A  jHiliceman  may  be.  called  at  any  lime  to  the  courts  to  tes- 
tify against  criminals,  or  he  may  be  ordered  to  don  citizen's 
garb  and  play  detective  here  or  there,  or  be  called  away  at  any 
instant  t<>  help  to  form  lire  lines  in  his  own  or  any  Other  pre- 
cinct.   Parades,  weddings,  pofitioal  gatherings,  elections',  and 

scores  of  other  exigencies  are  liable  to  arise  at  any  time,  ami 
these  make  still  farther  demands  upon  him.  Even  when  a  short 
period  of  needed  rest  comes,  he  must  still  be  ever  ready  for  a 
sudden  call  to  duty  again. 

They  are  instructed  not  to  use  unnecessary  violence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  have  fro 
ipiently  been  charged  with  a  free  use  of  the  club  on  occasions 
"lien  it  was  not  needed,  With  some  officers  there  is  doubi 
a  temptation  to  Wield  the  club  when  milder  measures  might  an 
swer  just  as  well.  Much  depends  ujkjii  the  surroundings  and 
in  ohai  !■''•>•  of  the  offender:  in  the  dangerous  parts  of  the 
i  it y  he  is  Justified  in  employing  severity  under  circumstances 
that  would  1"'  reprehensible  in  other  portions. 

■•As  to  clubbing."  said  an  old  officer,  "there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  men  lose  their  temper  sooner  than  others  do. 
a&d  then  use  the  club  unjustifiably.  The  cjub  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  [Miliceman  for  use.  so  that  he  thinks  logically  he  has 
aright  to  use  it  when  necessary.  Now.  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  use  it  sometimes,  unless  the  officer  is  willing  to  sucritii  <• 
his    life.      In   some    parts  of  the  city,  especially  in   the    Fourth 

Ward,  we  have  perfect  devils  to  deal  with.  "Within  the  last 
week  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  my  men  have  come  into  the 
station  with  their  clothes  actually  torn  off  them." 
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Every  citizen  has  a  right  of  complaint  when  he  thinks  an 
officer  lias  gone  beyond  his  doty,  and  he  can  be  MM  that  the 
case  will  receive  a  searching  investigation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Patrolmen  carry  the  long  regulation  club  at  night  and  the 
abort  billy  in  the  daytime.  They  are  allowed  to  carry  either 
of  these  weapons  in  their  hands  if  they  choose  to.  instead  of 
carrying  them  in  the  "frog"  attached  to  their  belts.     Clubs 

are  made  of  gonad  locust  wood, 
which  is  not  so  apt  to  split  as  hick- 
on  and  oak.  The  night  club  is 
twenty-two  inches  long  and  one 
and  three  -eighths  inches  thick. 
The  billy  is  of  various  sizes. 

The  discipline  and  training  ad 
the  police  are  es]>eciallv  noticeable 
in  times  of  disturbance,  and  the 
services  tliev  have  rendered  are 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Instances 
of  cowardice  are  extremely  rare. 
Cases  can  be  multiplied  in  which 
policemen  have  shown  extraor- 
dinary courage  in  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  criminals,  and  generally 
they  are  ready  to  perform  their 
duly,  however  dangerous,  without  ever  thinking  of  consequences 
to  themselves.  In  the  great  draft  riots,  and  in  strikes  daring 
more  recent  years,  they  have  held  the  mob  in  check  anil  saved 
millions  of  property  from  destruction. 

During  the  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Third  Avenue 
.Surface  Railway  Company  a  moh  assembled  at  the  corner  of 
Third  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where  then  mi  a  large 
quantity  of  building-material.  The  police  formed  in  a  solid 
phalanx  extending  across  the  avenue,  unci  when  the  oiiler  to 
advance  was  given  they  moved  with  a  solid  front  in  perfect 
alignment.  The  mob  greeted  them  with  a  shower  of  bricks, 
and  several  policemen  fell  stunned  to  the  ground.      Hut  the 
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lines  closed,  the  men,  armed  with  their  heavy  night  clubs,  were 
ordered  to  charge,  and  they  obeyed  the  order  with  tin-  prompt- 
ness of  a  military  detachment.  With  their  |x>werful  weapons, 
which  never  miss  fire  and  require  no  reloading,  they  fell  upon 
the  mob,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  story  there 
were  a  dozen  rioters  stretched  <>n  the  pavement,  and  the  rest 
of  the  mob  was  in  full  flight  in  all  directions  where  flight  was 
possible.  The  police  carried  out  the  orders  of  their  siqieriors 
with  the  efficiency  of  soldiers  of  the-  regular  army 

The  |K>lice  have  a  great  antipathy  to  labor  strikes  and  the 
disorder  that  accompanies  them,  and  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  striking  mob  they  are  not  tender  in  their  ways  of 
handling  it.  Strikes  mean  long  hours  of  duty  and  hard  work 
for  the  police;  in  the  Third  Avenue  strike  most  of  the  men 
were  on  duty  day  and  night  for  a  week  or  mora,  unable  to  re- 
move their  clothing,  and  onjy  getting  what  sleep  they  could 
manage  to  secure  at  half-hour  intervals  in  the  station-houses. 

The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  first  great  duty  of  the  polioe- 
iii. in.  To  this  end  the  patrolman  is  expected  to  know  by  sight 
pretty  nearly  every  person  residing  in  the  district  in  his  charge, 
and  also  to  know  his  name  and  occupation.  He  Ueej>s  n  watch- 
ful  eye  on  strangers,  and  if  any  suspicious  movements  come 
under  his  observation  it  is  his  duty  to  investigate  them. 
Strangers  with  bundles,  late  at  night,  especially  in  suspicious 
localities  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  shops  or  stores,  are  liable 
to  be  questioned  by  the  patrolman,  and  their  parcels  examined 
Unless  they  can  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  show 
that  their  actions  are  honest  and  their  possessions  honestly  ob- 
tained, they  are  liable  to  be  "run  in."  Should  a  patrolman 
want  assistance,  he  raps  with  his  club  on  the  sidewalk,  and  any 
other  patrolman  hearing  the  signal  will  come  at  once  to  his 
aid.  By  a  system  of  raps  he  can  indicate  to  other  officers  the 
route  lie  has  taken  if  in  pursuit  of  any  [icrson  in  the  night-time. 

Patrolmen  on  duty  are  forbidden  to  cuter  a  saloon  except 
to  make  an  arrest  or  quell  a  disturbance.  They  may  some 
times  be  seen  slyly  taking  a  drink  at  a  bar,  but  they  run 
the  risk  of  being  reported,  with  a  resulting  fine  ox  dismissal. 
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One  cold,  sleety,  and  »ery  disagreeable  winter  night  a 
friend  of  mine  saw  a  shivering  poUeemaa  whom  he  knm 
Standing  near  tin-  door  ol  u  fashionable  saloon  «ui  Hmtdwuy. 
Inside  the  saloon  all  was  brightr-effl  and  warmth,  making  the 
night  without  seen  all  the  more  dreary.  With  a  heartfelt 
•ii i passion  for  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  peace,  who  was 
compelled  by  duty  to  lace  tin-  sleety  storm,  my  friend  invited 
him  to  take  a  "Tom  and  Jerry."  a  I  leverage  « liich  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  particularly  cheering  on  a  bitterly  cold 
night. 

"I'd  like  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it's  agin  the  rules  for 
me  to  go  inside." 

"I'll  send  it  out  to  you,"  said  the  good  Samaritan. 

"Thank  yon  very  much,  sir."  be  softly  said.  "And  if  you 
don't  mind  I'll  go 'round  to  the  side  entrance  and  take  it  there. 
Please  send  it  out  in  a  soup-plate  with  a  spoon  in  it." 

A  waiter  soon  emerged  at  the  side  entrance  with  the  hot 
"Tom  and  Jerry"  in  a  soup-plate,  and  the  l>enumbed  pol 
man  set    vigor.  msl\   to  work  ,u  onn-  w  ir  h    the  BpOOO.      He   bad 
finished  about  a  quarter  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  when  the 
roundsman  suddenly  appeared. 

"What  are  you  eating,  officer  J"  queried  the  roundsman  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

••  A  plate  of  soup,  sir,"  was  the  meek  reply. 

••  I<et  me  see  it." 

The  plate  was  handed  over,  and  the  roundsman  tasted  the 
"soup"  silently  and  with  evident  relish  until  not  a  drop 
nmailMd,  Then  he  returned  the  empty  plate,  and  said  with 
stern  emphasis,  as  he  started  on  his  tray,  "Officer,  deal  yon 
take  any  more  soup  of  that  sort,  or  you'll  get  into  trouble." 

"I  won't,  sir."  said  the  policeman  humbly,  "if  you'll  excuse 
me  this  time.     I've  never  done  so  before." 

Evidently  no  complaint  was  made,  as  the  patrolman  was 
never  "summoned." 

Arrests  are  to  be  made  when  required  to  prevent  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace,  or  in  case  of  a  crime  being  committed,  or 
of  persons  acting  in  asm  manner,  and  for  all  offenses 
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coming  within  the  view  unci  hearing  of  the  officer.  Intoxi- 
cated persons  uro  not  disturbed  as  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
solves  quietly;  they  are  ordered  "to  move  on"  and  "keep 
moving"  and  as  long  as  they  do  this  and  ar^  not  noisy  they 
are  safe  from  arrest. 

Although  two  hundred  or  more  foundlings  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  dead  infants  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  police 
every  year,  it  is  well-known  that  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
actual  number  annually  abandoned  by  poverty-stricken  and 
unnatural  mothers.  The  foundlings  are  of  all  ages  from  the 
little  mite  a  few  hours  old  to  the  baby  of  one  or  two  years. 
Most  of  them  are  discovered  after  dark,  on  the  streets,  in  dark 
alleys  or  hallways,  and  not  infrequently  on  somebody's  door- 
step. They  are  generally  found  laid  away  in  baskets  or  boxes 
partially  filled  with  old  clothes  or  cotton;  some  are  wrap|ied 
in  nothing  but  newspapers,  while  others  are  entirely  naked. 
OrraMunally  "ne  is  found  whose  BBS  BarmeOta  indicate  that. 
its  parents  do  not  belong  to  the  poor  classes. 

When  a  policeman  finds  an  abandoned  infant  he  at  once 
takes  it  to  the  station-house  of  his  precinct,  where  an  accurate 
description  of  the  babe  and  its  clothing  is  carefully  recorded  in 
a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  the  name  of  the  officer 
finding  the  same,  where  found,  under  what  circumstances,  and 
any  other  facts  which  may  be  of  interest  or  which  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  parents  of  the  child.  The  infant  is 
then  sent  to  the  Matron  of  the  lost  children's  room  at  Police 
Headquarters  for  temporary  care,  and  by  her  is  sent,  with  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  Infant's  Hospital 
on  Randall's  Island,  or  to  some  protectory.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  little  ones  an ■  taken  into  asylums  and  institutions 
founded  for  the  s|nvial  purpose  of  earing  for  them;  some  are 
adopted  into  families,  and  a  few  are  sent  into  the  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this 
crime,  and  still  more  so  to  secure  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  offenders.  There  is  usually  an  organized  conspiracy  in 
each  case  to  keep  secret  every  detail  and  circumstance  that 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  unfortunate  mother. 
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The  Rarhor  i'.<iii«- is  a  special  branch  of  the  service  under 

tin'  command  of  a  captain,  with  headquarters  Oil  ■  steamer 
Damed  the  "  Patrol."  The  force  is  provided  with  six  row- 
boats,  three  of  which,  manned  i>y  one  roundsman  and  twopatrot 
men  each,  constantly  patrol  the  harbor,  the  others  U-ing  held 
in  reserve.     The  police  boa4  it  oalled  into  requisition  whenever 
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fire  breaks  out  on  the  wharves  or  amongst  the  shipping,  or  in 
any  of  the  streets  lying  adjacent  to  the  water  front.  The  crew 
am  expected  toojual]  mutinies,  to  arrest  quarrelsome  or  insub- 
ordinate sailors,   prevent    suiilgglini.'.  check   depredat  ioiis   up.  .ri 

marine  property,  ami  preserve  general  order  in  the  harbor. 
During  the  excursion  season  the  "Patrol"  attends  at  the 
wharv.s  from  which  the  steamers  and  barges  start,  the  oil  I 
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going  on  board  to  ascertain  whether  disreputable  characters 
iiir  likely  to  make  the  excursion  dis. .rderly.  often  finding  it 
necessary  t'i  make  arrests.  If  there  be  good  reason  tn  believe 
that  the  excursionists  will  he  disorderly,  the  "  Patrol"  m> 
them  on  their  return  to  the  city  ami  attends  them  until  I 
disperse  at  the  dock.  The  "Patrol"  is  manned  by  an  efficient 
crew  and  is  the  dread  of  wharf  an. I  harbor  tin. 

The  Detective  Bureau  occupies  Mparate  apartment*  at 
police  Headquarters.  The  force  numbers  two  regular  ser- 
geants, forty  detective-sergeants,  and  fourteen  patrolmen  de- 
tailed for  detective  duty, 

rim  heat  I  and  guiding  spirit  of  this  department  is  Inspector 
Thomas  Byrnes,  who  has  lieen  constantly  and  prominently 
before  the  public  in  this  capacity  for  many  years.  lie  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  is  of  American  training.  He  entered  the 
force  in  1868  and  Steadily  rose  through  its  several  grades  to  his 
present  office.  I'nder  his  efficient  administration  the  Detective 
Bureau  has  attained  to  world-wide  im|x>rtance,  lie  knows  the 
met  In  «ls  ami  characteristics  of  "crooks"  and  possesses  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  tlu-ir  haunt*;.  When  in  pursuit  oj  Criminals 
he  exhibits  unerring  sagacity  and  unwearying  persistence  that 
BOOner  or  later  brings  the  fugitives  to  just; 

Xo  one  man  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  is  a  more  success- 
ful chief  of  detectives.  His  acceptance  of  the  trust  marked  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  give  Nov  York  city  a  detective  de 
part  meat  worthy  of  the  name.  B;mk  robberies,  forgeries.  em. 
•e/v.lements,  burglaries,  pocket-picking,  and  all  aorta  Bfid 
conditions  of  crime,  are  referred  to  this  bureau,  and  the 
Inspector  is  in  close  relations  with  the  police  of  all  parts  of  the 
Country  and  the  world.  The  I  i.-;ci  I.  [i  1.1  it<-i-s  detectives  know 
SVery  "crook"  in  the  city,  and  are  constantly  advised  of  their 
movements.  They  know  the  stylo  of  work  of  every  profes- 
sional thief  in  the  country,  and  when  a  robbery  ami  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  are  reported  they  can  generally  name  the 

operator  to  whom  it  should  be  credited,    Whenever  experts  in 

crime  are  released  from  prison  their  movements  are  watched; 
if  they  are  from  New  York  they  almost  invariably  return  there 
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and  proceed  to  hatch  new  crimes.  Tin-  det<-ctives  are  usually 
able  to  head  them  olT,  and  many  of  them  have  found  the  at- 
mosphere of  tin.-  in.-t  r*.| .. :-lis  si,  w. nil.  that  they  have  MqghJ 
other  fields  of  enterprise. 

Before  Inspector  Byrnes  took  charge  of  the  detective  de- 
partment.  Wall  Street  and  its  vicinity  had  been  infested  by 
gangs  of  bank-thieves,  forgers,  and  pickpockets,  who  had  for 
years  carried  on  their  nefarious  operations  and  found  it  a  fer- 
tile Held.  Bank-messengers  were  knocked  down  and  plundered, 

tin  boxes  filled  with  securities 
were  snatched  from  the  hands  of 
elderly  gentlemen,  and  piles  <if 
greenbacks  were  grasped  at  bank 
counters,  where  those  who  had 
just  received  the  money  were  as- 
certaining if  the  count  of  tin- 
ier was  correct.  The  mysterious 
disappearance  of  fat  pocket  books, 
and  the  theft  of  lwmds  and  valua- 
1  ble  papers  from  counting-room. 
hanks,  and  vaults,  was  a  frequent 
occurrence,  and  complaints  were 
numerous.  Determined  to  rid 
the  street  of  these  criminals, 
whose  operations  were  constantly 
growing  bolder.  Inspector  Byrnes  quietly  hired  an  office  at  his 
own  expense  in  Wall  Street  and  installed  therein  nine  of  his 
best  men.  He  established  a  "dead  line"  at  Fulton  Street,  and 
each  detective  had  positive  instructions  to  arrest  any  pro- 
fessional thief  found  south  of  that  line,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  or  be  sent  to  Black 
well's  Island  as  an  habitual  criminal.  Suspicious  persons 
WON  obliged  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  being  in  the 
vicinity.  A  professional  thief  who  had  legitimate  business 
down  town  at  any  time  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  pass  from  one 
at  the  detectives,  who  always  granted  it  as  soon  as  convinced 
that  the  thief  was  acting  in  good  faith.     But  woe  betide  him 
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if  the  |i«sk  was  made  to  cover  tit*-  least  iniquity!  So  complete 
was  the  system  of  espionage  established  that  small  chance  was 
left  for  even  the  most  wily  criminals  to  ply  their  vocation,  ami 
they  soon  deserted  the  locality.  A  s|>ecial  room  in  tin-  St<n'k 
Exchange  is  now  set  apart  for  the  detectives,  ten  or  twelve  of 
whom  are  con-  - 

stantlv  on  duty 
there.  The  re- 
sult is  that  of 
late  years  there 
has  been  very 
little  heard  of 
ioIiIh-iv  in  Wall 
Street,  and  the 
many  millions 
of  money  i"  and 
around  it  are  as 
safe  as  though 
constantly  un- 
dfE  lock  and 
key. 
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prisoners'  cells  in  the  basemkkt  op  x  police 
btatiok-hocbe. 


The  mem- 
hers  of  t  ho  Stock 
Kxchangc  were 
so  pleased  with 
the  success  of  I  n- 
spector  Byrnes 
in  ridding  Wall 

Street  of  thieves  and  thieving,  that  they  subscribed  five  hund- 
red dollars  for  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  gold  watch  to 
tliat  energetic  and  capable  officer. 

Alas  for  human  depravity  and  human  impudence !  While 
the  stockbrokers  were  assembled  to  m&ks  I  he  presentation,  and 
the  president  of  the  Exchange  was  delivering  a  well-worded 
speech  to  the  gallant  Inspector,  in  which  the  thanks  of  the  bro- 
kers were  duly  set  forth,  an  unregenerate  thief  stole  the  presi- 
dent's  splendid  new  fur-lined  overcoat,  and   got   away  with  it 
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suecesEf ally.  And  no  nun  to  this  day  knows  jost  how  the  theft 
was  committed  nor  who  was  the  thief- 
Inspector  Byrnes  is  earnestly  devoted  tc  his  work.  Only 
recently  he  said:  ~My  business  is  never  spoken  of  at  home. 
Men  say  they  leave  the  shop  when  the  door  is  closed  and  think 
no  more  about  work  till  next  morning.  That  is  not  the  troth. 
The  man  whose  heart  and  soul  is  in  his  work  never  lets  it  wholly 
escape.  I  do  not  dream  of  my  work,  bat  I  go  to  bed  and  lie 
there  for  hoars  studying  a  case.  When  I  get  a  doe  I  go  to 
sleep  and  follow  it  up  the  next  day.  If  it  is  one  on  which  I 
have  failed  for  the  tenth  time.  I  review  each  mistake  and  oat 
of  the  corrections  evolve  the  eleventh. 

-  Daring  the  day  I  am  generally  here,  and  every  night  is 
filled  with  engagements.  Sunday  I  am  here  at  salvation  work. 
In  other  words.  I  clean  house.  Six  days  of  every  week  bring 
me  personal  letters  from  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  Some  of 
them  are  carious,  all  are  interesting,  aad  each  is  a  clue  to  a 
mystery.  Here  and  there  is  a  sheet  of  notepaper  from  which  a 
r-est  has  been  scraped  or  cut.  and  quite  as  often  a  letter-head. 
carefully  decapitated.  If  anything  happened  to  me  and  these 
biters  should  fall  into  strangers'  hands,  there  might  be  trouble. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  people  who  trust  me  that  I  protect  them, 
and  so  even.-  Sunday  morning  I  unlock  this  desk,  carefully  look 
over  the  week's  mail  and  destroy  letters,  the  publication  of 
which  won lii  blight  innocent  lives,  break  op  families,  do  vio- 
lence to  individual  welfare,  ami  shock  society." 

As  he  spoke  the  Inspector  unlocked  the  little  desk,  the 
table  and  pigeon-holes  of  which  were  piled  and  packed  with 
the  reputations  of  men  and  women,  families  and  firms. 

~  Do  you  like  your  life  i "  was  asked. 

-  Immensely.  There  is  a  fascination  about  a  mystery  that 
human  nature  canno;  resist.  My  business  is  shrouded  in  mvs- 
tery.  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  unravel  the  harder  I  work. 
There  is  no  satisfaction,  no  glory,  no  growth  in  doing  the 
thing  that  is  easy  enough  tor  anybody  to  do." 

"Do  you  see  many  t«irs '. " 

u Oceans  of  them.     Some  break  my  heart,  some  annov  me. 
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and  some  amuse  me.  As  a  rule  women's  bum  get  the  better 
of  mo.  I  am  willing  to  give  tlii'in  the  ml  vantage  because  t.in-v 
are  women.     But  all  the  crying  is  not  done  by  the  fair  sex." 

In  recognition  of  his  kindness  to  members  of  tin-  Italia-i 
colony  in  New  York,  ami  for  bis  efforts  in  promoting  extradi- 
tion between  Italy  and  this  country,  I»s|>cctor  Byrnes  was  re- 
cently knighted  by  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  But  the  Inspector 
is  a  modest  and  unassuming  man  and  he  welcomed  this  cvi- 
donee  of  respect  loss  as  a  compliment  to  iiini  personally  than 
as  honor  to  the  force  of  which  In-  head  and  represents 

tive.  "  For  myself,"  he  said,  -  I  do  not  value  |>omp,  or  cir: 
stance,  or  title,  preferring  to  live  and  die  the  very  plain  man 
I  am  ;  but  for  the  office  which  I  represent  and  the  police  force 
to  which  I  have  i_'ivn  I  ' ■> an y-rij/ht  years  of  my  life  withOBl 
incurring  censuri' or  inviting  disgrace  onoe,  I  am  very  grateful 
indeed." 

In  the  Department  at  Police  Headquarter!  is  tin-  ROj 
Gallery,  when?  the  portraits  of  several  thousand  professional 
criminals  arc  proservoil.  together  with  their  records.  When  | 
professional  dies  his  portrait  is  retiml  from  the  IJoirnes' 
Gallery,  and  the  BUDS  is  the  case  when  one  reforms.  In  the 
former  instances  tin-  retirement  U  based  upon  absolute  proof  "I 
demise;  in  the  latter,  it  is  done  at  the  mpiest  of  the  reformed 
after  a  certain  period  of  upright  living  which  is  vouched  tor 
by  several  reputable  citizens.  Bat  the  photograph  is  not  de- 
stroyed ;  it  is  kept  where  it  can  be  easily  found  in  case  the 
man  or  woman  should  again  relapse  into  crime. 

Detectives  were  formerly  called  ••shadows."  By  the  term 
"shadowing"  is  meant  that  vigilant  watch  is  kept  upon  the 
culprit  by  some  one  who  follows  him  like  his  own  shadow,  and 
to  do  this  successfully  indicates  no  small  decree  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  detective.  There  is  no  manual  to  guide  detect- 
ives in  their  work.  To  !»•  successful  in  their  profession  they 
must  l>e  good  judges  of  human  nature,  possess  astuteness. 
alertness,  sagacity,  persistence,  patience,  physical  activity, 
and  LTieat  endurance.  The  most  skillful  detectives  arc  those 
who  have    been   trained   l>v   long  and   varied   oxperfMMM,    ami 
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win i,  although  veterans,  still  retain  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
of  novices.  Oftintinu-s  [ruin  insignificant  signs  that  occasion- 
ally surrouml  the  must  mysterious  crimes  they  are  able  to  con- 
struct a  complete  and  correct  theory  of  the  motive  and  opera- 
tions of  the  criminal.  They  acquire  a  wonderful  memory  and 
seldom  fail  to  recognize  a  face  they  have  once  seen,  however 
altered  or  disguised  it  may  be.  It  becomes  second  nature  to 
than  to  unravel  plots,  unmask  falsehoods,  and  extort  the  truth. 
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the  lo«t  ntoraarv  boom  at  roues  ■■isiiihsism 

The  skilled  detective  is  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  and  the  reports  of  the  onto  show  that  the 
number  of  reformations  is  not  more  than  four  in  one  hundred. 
They  are  also  dubious  in  believing  that  want  drives  great 
criminals  into  their  careers :  it  may  make  petty  thieves,  bat 
never  great  ones.  They  attribute  half  the  criminality  in  the 
had  to  laziness,  ami  the  other  half  to  unmoral  funding  and  the 
temptations  and  instruction  of  successful  criminals. 

In  the  tost  property  room  in  the  cellar  of  the  police  Head- 
quarters building  are  thousands  of  articles  found  on  the  I 
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by  policemen.  Sen  is  a  misci-11  :i  i  km  >us  ooIImI  IOU  of  odds  ami 
ends,  including  bundles  and  puckages  of  .ill  sizes  ami  kinds, 
nii'n's  ami  women's  clothing,  sflTerware,  revolvers,  pi^t ■  -u. 
knives,  umbrellas,  musical  instruments,  baskets,  hat-lioxes, 
trunks,  ami  so  forth.  All  property  found  by  l  In-  polio  is  kepi 
i"i  on©  year,  and  if  not  claimed  by  the  owners  within  that 
iimr  ii  is  sol.]  at  auction. 

In  tin-  Museum  of  Crime  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Headquar- 
ters building  may  be  found  photographs  of  notorious  shop 
lifters,  pickpockets,  burglars,  murderers,  and  eminent  "crooks." 
Here  are  sledge-hammers  whose  heads  are  filled  with  lead, 
drags,  drills,  jimmies,  blow  pipes,  jackscrews,  sandbags,  dark- 
lanterns,  masks,  powder-flasks,  etc.  An  interesting  exhibit  is 
all  the  paraphernalia  and  implements  used  in  the  famous  Man- 
hattan Bank  robbery,  when  the  adroit  rascals  made  away 
\\  it  1 1  neatly  three  million  dollars  in  bonds  and  securities.  Here 
are  samples  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  makers  of  burglars' 
tools,  showing  workmanship  of  the  highest  order.  Here  also 
is  the  celebrated  bogus  gold  brick,  and  the  lock  curiosities  of 
a  man  whose  ear  was  so  delicately  trained  that  he  was  enabled 
to  open  combination  locks  of  safes  through  studying  their 
emitted  sounds.  There  are  no  end  of  dirks,  knives,  and  pistols. 
and  a  good  assortment  of  bla^k  caps  and  ropes  of  murderers 
that  make  one  shudder  to  look  upon.  Here  may  also  be  found 
all  the  paraphernalia  used  for  smoking  in  opium-joints. 

During  the  past  few  years  crime  has  perceptibly  decreased 
among  professional  thieves.  But  notwithstanding  this  there  is 
no  cessation  of  police  warfare  on  the  criminal  classes.  In  1800 
i  he  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  causes  was  84,550,  of  which 
numli.  i-  n  ii  Iv  'iO.oiio  were  women.  The  old  thieves  have  been 
driven  from  pillar  to  post  and  have  almost  disappeared.  Most 
of  the  crimes  of  to-day  are  committed  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  young  criminals,  who  are  the  most  reckless  of  their 
class  because  the  most  inexperienced. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

PIKE!    FIUEI-THE    LIKE    OF    A    NEW    YORK   FIREMAN— THE 
SCHOOL  OP  INSTRUCTION    AND   THE    LIFE-SAVING  COKI'S 


The  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  ye  Olden  Time— How  Barnum's  Show 
Wu  Interrupted  —  A  Comical  Incident —  Indiana  and  llcd-Coats  at  a  Fire 
—  The  Bowery  B'hoys  — Soap-Locks  — The  School  of  Instruction  and  the 
Life-Saving  Corps  —  Daily  Drill    in  the  Dae  of  Llfc-Si  llances — 

Wonderful  Feat*  ou  the  Scaling-Laddcr  —  The  Jumping  Net  —  Thrilling 
Scenes  and  Incidents  — The  Life-Una.  Oun  —  Fire-Depiirtmenl  Horses  — 
Their  Training  —  A  Hospital  for  Sick  aud  Injured  Horses— A  Night  Visit 
to  an  Engine-House — Keeping  up  Slenni  —  Automatic  Apparatus  —  How 
Firemen  Sleep  —  Sliding  Down  the  Pole  — The  Alarm  —  Fire  !  Fire!  — 
A  Quick  Turn-Out  —  Intelligent  Horses  — The  Fire- Alarm  System  — 
Answering  an  Alarm  in  Seven  Seconds  —  A  Thrilling  Sight  —  Ftre-Boatt 
and  their  Work  —  Signal-Boxes  and  How  they  are  Used  — The  Perils  of 
»  Fiti'iiiiin's  Life. 

IT  is  nearly  a  century  since  the  authorities  of  New  York  or- 
ganized a  department  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  ex- 
tinguish fires.  Before  that  time  the  fire  service,  such  as  it  was, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  had  a  distinct  branch  for 
the  "  viewing  and  searching  of  chimneys"  and  also  for  the  use 
of  hooks,  ladders,  and  bucket*.  Every  house  having  two  chim- 
neys was  compelled  to  have  one  bucket  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  and  every  house  with  more  than  two  chimneys  was  re- 
quired to  have  two  buckets,  while  all  brewers  and  bakers  were 
i.  have  six  buckets  each,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  six  shillings 
for  every  bucket  wanting. 

From  this  crude  beginning  grew  the  old  (ire  department  of 
New  York,  which  was  a  most  excellent  institution  for  the 
hi  part  of  its  existence.  In  k-  early  days  all  the  beet 
young  men  of  the  city  belonged  to  it.  and  the  engines  n 
kepi  in  or  near  the  City  Hall,  which  was  a  very  convenient  lo- 
cation.    That   the  rules  were   more  rigid  than  in  later  times 
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is  shown  bv  the  circumstance  that  on  the  1st  of  December, 
I  s'20.  a  member  of  the  lire  department  was  reported    fur  .1 
ine;  tobacco  in  the  engine-house,  and  two  days  later  another 
member  was  reported  for  smoking  a  pipe.     Spirituous  liquors 
were  excluded  from  the  engine-houses,  but  allowed  at  fires. 

In  those  days  the  city  furnished  the  engines  and  kept  then 
in  order,  and  it  also  paid  the  renl  of  the  engine-houses  and  eer 
tain  other  expenses  connected  with  the  service.  Hut  the  work 
of  the  men  was  voluntary,  and  hence  the  organization  was 
known  as  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  New  York;  it 
continued  in  existence  until  abolished  by  law  to  make  way  for 
the  Paid  Fin  I  ie|>arl  in. ■nt.  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
volunteer  tire  department  had  become  in  great  measure  a 
|K)litic-al  machine ;  bad  men  had  found  their  way  into  it.  and  re- 
s|>ectable  men  had  gradually  withdrawn,  though  many  of  them 
still  clung  to  it  out.  of  the  affection  born  of  long  years  of  faithful 
service.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  members  of  the  old  fire 
department  and  appreciate  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
talk  of  the  days  long  gone  by  and  deprecate  the  evils  they  MM 
powerless  to  control  and  which  gradually  brought  the  old 
organization  to  grief 

The  volunteer  firemen  were  recruited  from  all  kinds  of 
trades  and  occupations.  It  was  an  invariable  rule  with  them 
to  answer  every  fire  alarm  at  whatever  hour  it  was  sounded.  BO 
matter  what  they  were  doing  at  the  time. 

••One  time."  said  an  old  fire-laddie,  "  Harnnm.  the  show- 
man, was  giving  a  play  called  'Moll  Pitcher,  or  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth,'  at  his  old  museum  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Ann  Street.  There  were  Red-coats  and  Continentals  in  uni- 
form, and  no  end  of  Indians  with  feathers  and  war  paint  and 
tomahawks  in  the  battle  scene,  and  a  lot  of  us  that  ran  with  an 
engine  a  little  way  down  Ann  Street  had  hired  out  for  'supes' 
to  make  up  the  •  armies'  that  went  on  the  stage. 

•■  Well,  one  day.  just  as  we  wen-  ail  dressed  in  our  stage  cos- 
tumes and  it  was  almost  time  for  us  t.i  inarch  on  the  stage  for 
the  great  battle,  the  fire-bell  rang  out  a  signal  for  a  fire  in  our 
district.     We  didn't  stop  for  anything,  but  went   yelling  down 
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Una  stairs  and  out  into  the  street  just  as  we  were —  tlie  most 
motley  crowd  of  tin-men  that  ever  turned  out  ut  a  fire.  We 
met  the  engine  coming  up  Ann  Street,  grabbed  tin-  rope,  and 
went  on  to  the  lire  with  the  rest  of  the  boys.  Ih.u  tin-  small 
did  scamper  OUl  Of  the  way,  mid  how  folks  did  stare  at  us, 

•  •<[>i(  tally  at  (be  Indians  in  war  paint  in  hers,  and  the 
lied-coats  in  their  gay  uniforms;  but  we  kept  at  our  work  and 
put  out  the  fire  and  then  went  back  to  the  Museum,  though  by 
that  time  the  play  was  over.  Barnum  was  awful  mad  at  first, 
us  his  battle  scene  was  all  broken  up,  but  next  morning  the 
story  was  in  the  papers  and  he  got  such  a  good  advertise- 
ment, out  of  the  affair  for  nothing,  that  he  was  ail  serene  again 
by  the  time  of  the  afternoon  performance." 

The  old  firemen  were  extremely  fond  of  their  life.  They 
rcecivcd  n<>  eoni|>ensation  whatever  beyond  exemption  from 
militia  and  jury  duty,  and  they  often  paid  out  of  their  own 
|«m  kets  for  decorating  their  engines  and  also  for  paint  in c  and 
repairing  them,  and  these  items  were  frequently  very  heavy. 
One  company  had  its  engine  silver-plated  at  a  cost  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  other  companies  soon  followed  its  example. 
Pictures  of  various  kinds,  generally  fire  scenes  or  allegorical 
subjects,  were  painted  on  the  panels  of  the  engines  or  wherever 
there  was  sufficient  surface  on  which  to  make  a  picture,  and 
some  of  these  paintings  were  really  valuable  works  of  art.  The 
colors  of  the  engines  were  usually  gaudy,  red  having  prefer- 
ence ;  and  them  is  a  story  extant  about  a  fireman  who  declared 
that  he  didn't  care  what  color  the  committee  painted  the  engine 
as  long  as  they  u  painted  her  red."     The  firemen  always  spoke 

•  if  the  engine  as  feminine,  and  "she"  was  beloved  almost 
much  as  wen-  their  sweethearts  and  wives. 

The  principal  element  that  tended  to  the  demoralization 
and  ruin  of  the  old  volunteer  tire  department  was  the  Bowerj 
•  rough  "  or  ••  tough,"  also  known  as  the  '*  Bowery  b'hoy.*'  He 
i  <  minus  product  of  the  times  in  which  ho  lived,  and  be 
disappeared  when  the  old  fire  department  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. He  invariably  had  his  trousers  tucked  into  his  boots,  lb- 
wore  a  red  shirt,  no  vest    or  waistcoat,  and  carried  ) lis  coat  on 
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hi*  arm,  rarely  on  hi.s  back,  and  tin -n  Drily  when  forced  by  the 
weather.  His  "stove-pipe"  hat  ITU  001  tod  OVOT  one  ear  .is  far 
■8ft  could  possibly  go  and  remain  on  his  ii.-a.l,  :ind  he  gener- 
ally held  in  his  mouth  a  cigar  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  de- 
grees toward  the  sky.  His  hair  was  liberally  oiled  and  brought 
well  in  front  of  his  ears;  his  peculiar  style  of  hair-dressing  gave 
him  the  name  of  "soap-locks,"  though  it  would  have  been  inju- 
didoOfl  to  apply  this  term  to  him  in  his  hearing. 

lb-  had  no  occupation  and  no  visible  means  of  support  ex- 
cept to  "  run  wid  der  masheen,"  though  be  gOBWtfaQflB  0  ^n  sen  tod 
to  work  in  a  ship-yard,  boiler-factory,  or  other  establishment 
along  the  East  River  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bowery.  He  hail 
a  way  of  walking  into  I  restaurant,  bar-room,  cigar-shop,  or 
other  establishment  that  dealt  in  supplies  which  he  desired,  and 
after  receiviiiir  what  he  wanted  be  would  deliberately  walk  out 
without  paying.  If  the  proprietor  ventured  to  hint  that  lie  de- 
sired pay  for  his  goods,  the  b'hoy  dropped  his  coat,  struck  a 
pugilistic  attitude,  and  with  a  drawl  and  intonation  impossible 
to  render  in  print  announced  in  no  choice  language  that  the 
man  would  be  paid  by  a  thrashing.  The  threat  usually  brought 
silence,  but  if  it  did  not.  the  b'hoy  was  as  good  as  his  word ; 
about  the  only  thing  he  was  ever  good  for  was  to  redeem  a 
promise  to  thrash  whoever  demanded  from  him  his  just  dues. 
He  would  have  his  boots  polished  by  a  bootblack,  and  when  the 
job  was  finished,  the  boy's  box  would  be  kicked  half  way  across 
the  street,  and  while  the  urchin  ran  to  pick  it  up,  the  scoundrel 
.vould  walk  leisurely  away  without  deigning  to  pay  the  boot- 
black's fee. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  with  such  men  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment there  was  a  great  deal  of  rioting  and  thieving  at  fn,  '. 
Stores  in  the  neighborhood  were  stripped  of  their  contents  if 
they  were  such  as  the  thieves  could  use,  and  the  special  delight 
of  the  Bowery  b'hoy  was  a  fire  in  or  near  a  clothing-store. 
Thereby  lianas  a  bit  of  history  : 

While  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  volunteer  lire  depart- 
ment was  before  the  State  Assembly,  with  some  doubt  about 
its  passage,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  large  clothing-store.     During 
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the  conflagration  several  firemen  were  killed  by  falling  II 
when  their  corpses  wen.-  taken  from  the  ruins  some  of  them 
were  found  to  have  on  overcoats  from  which  the  dealer's  tick- 
ets inside  the  collars  had  not  been  removed. 
This  circumstance  at  once  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  the  Legislature,  as  it  sus 
tained  one  of  the  charges  that  bad  been  made 
against  the  old  organization. 

The  fireman  of  to-day  is  no  longer  a  volun- 
teer; he  is  paid  just  like  a  policeman  or  any 
Other  official,  and  if  disabled  he  is  retired  on  a 
pension  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  varying  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
his  pay. 

The    present    headquarters    building    cost 
$100,000,   is  six   stories   high,  and   has  in   its 
rear  an  enclosed   yard  fifty   by   one    hundred 
feet,  which  is  used  as  a  practicing  ground  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Instruction  and 
Lite-saving  Corps  for   the   training  of  officers 
and  men.     Altogether  there  are  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  men  and  four  hund- 
red horses  employed  in  the  entire 
Department,  and   the  total  expen- 
ses are   nearly   two  and    a    half 
million  dollars  annually. 

The  valuable  experience  ac- 
quired by  the  men  in  the  drill 
-  yard  of  the  School  of  Instruction 
"  cannot  be  overestimated.  Bare 
members  of  the  force  are  thor 
oughly  instructed  in  the  bundling 
and  use  of  life-saving  appliances, 
implements,  etc.  The  practice 
ground  connected  with  the  School,  where  daily  drills  take 
place,  enables  the  entire  force  to  obtain  a  familiarity  and 
knowledge  of  recent  improvements  in  apparatus,  implements 
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tools,  ladders,  and  life-saving  appliances,  which  arc  contin- 
ually being  added  in  tin-  eqoipniMit  of  the  Department.  The 
erection  within  the  past  few  years  of  very 
high  buildings  has  necessitated  the  intro- 
duction of  special  life-saving  appliances, 
chief  among  which  is  the  scaling-ladder. 
This  ladder  is  a  long  pole,  with  short  rungs 
projecting  on  both  sides,  and  terminating 
at  the  upper  end  in  a  steel  hook.  Any 
height  can  be  reached  by  ;i  skilled  tin/man 
with  a  scaling  ladder,  provided  there  are 
windows  or  other  openings  into  which  its 
hook  can  be  inserted ;  whereas  the  longest 
practicable  extension-ladder  so  far  con- 
structed falls  short  of  ninety  feet.  About 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  in  New 
York  are  so  high  that  their  upper  win- 
doWS  cannot  be  rcaehed  by  the  longest 
extension-ladder  now  in  use.  The  valuo 
of  the  scaling-ladder  was  well  illustrated 
by  an  incident  that  happened  at  a  recent 
fire  in  an  apartment-house.  The  elevator- 
boy  was  dis- 
covered at 
one  of  the 
seventh -sto- 
ry windows 
calling  loud- 
ly for  help, 
the  fire  hav- 
ing extend- 
ed so  rapidly 
as  to  make 

it  impossible  for  him  to  come  down  t la:  stairways.  The  com- 
mander of  a  hook-and-ladder  company  ordered  his  men  to  rescue 
the  imperilled  l>oy.  and  three  of  the  men  at  once  proceeded  to 
do  so.     While  they   were  amending  from   story   to  story  by 
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means  of  sailing  ladders,  the  long  extension  ladder  of  the  com- 
pany was  raised  to  its  full  height,  bill  it  only  reached  to  the 
sill  of  the  sixth-story  windows.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
lireinen  had  reached  the  lifth-story  by  means  of  the  soaling- 
l.nliler,  and  from  thence  he  stepped  to  the  extension-ladder, 
carrying  his  scaling-ladder  \*itli  him,  which  he  then  hooked 
into  a  window  of  the  seventh  story,  ami,  aacendfag,  found  the 
boy  in  :< ii  exhausted  and  excited  condition.  He  reassured  and 
ijuietcd  liiin.  and  although  the  task  of   passing  liitn  down  to  bis 

comrades  below  was  one  requiring  gre  th.  it  was  safely 

aeoompluhed  and  the  boy  at  last  reached  the  ground. 

Indispensable  parts  of  tin-  equipment  of  every  "  life-saver  " 
are  the  In  aist-Mt  with  snap-hook  attached,  b\    means  of 

which,  st.iinli.'iL'    up 


on  the  rungs  of  the 
scaling-ladder,  he  can 
Mk -a rely  fasten  him- 
self  to  it  and  freely 
use    both      hands.  — 

and  the  life-line  with 

which    he  can  safely 

lower     |H»rsons     (or 

himself)  from  any  elevation  to  the  ground.     Nearly 

all  the  memben  of  the  are-extinguishing  force  are 

now  skilled  in   the   use  of  these  appliances,  the  only 
exceptions  being  those  who  were  too  old  for  that  class  of  ser- 
vice at  the  time  of  its  introduction. 

The  jtimping-net  and  the  life-line  gun—  both  <>f  which  are 
for  use  onrj  h  a  last  reeorl  are  often  the  mean  ->t'  uvrfttg 
life.  The  net  is  circular  in  form,  made  of  rope  and  is  intended 
to  be  held  by  firemen  to  catch  persons  jumping  from  build 
Quite  recently  during  a  tire  in  a  five-story  building  th©  lives  of 
two  h  rot  hers  and  .1  sister  were  saved  by  its  use.  \  ti  reman 
took  a  scaling-ladder,  with  which  he  was  enabled  U>  reach  the 
fourth  floor,  and  then,  placing  it  in  a  window  of  the  fifth  floor, 
he  succeeded in  getting  the  brothers  down  to  the  fonrth  floor. 

At  this  time  flames  hurst  out  from  all  the  windows  of  the  thin! 
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fl(x»r  ami  prevented  further  descent  by  lli''  ladder.  In  the 
mean  time  the  hook  and-ladder  company  had  ;u  i  iviii.  but  as  it 
was  impossible  to  make  use  of  its  extension-ladder  in  time,  the 
life-saving  net  was  resorted  to,  lieing  held  by  the  few  available 
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firemen  aided  by  a  number  of  citizens.  After  the  sister,  who 
had  boon  compelled  to  remain  OD  the  fifth  floor,  and  her 
brothers  on  the  fourth  Moor,  had,  under  the  fireman's  direction, 
successfully  jumped  and  been  safely  caught  in  the  net.  the  liiv 
man  also  jumped,  and.  although  caught  in  the  net.  he  unfor- 
tunately bounded  out  of  it  and  fell  upon  the  pavement, 
tabling  severe  injuries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  livis 
of  all  four  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  prompt  use  of  the 
life-saving  net. 

The  life-line  gun  or  carbine  throws  a  projectile  to  which  a 
cord  is  attached,  with  which  the  endangered  person  can  haul 
up  the  stout  life-line  tied  to  it. 

The  general  effect  upon  the  firemen  of  a  system  of  traili 
ing  at  the  School  of  Instruction  has  unquestionably  been  to  bet 

ter  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties  anj 

to  qualify  them  to  meet  almost  any  emergency.  One  of  the 
prerequisites  to  admission  in  the  force  is  a  probationary  service 
of  one  month,  largely    devoted  to  drill  in   the  school  of  tie 
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Life-saving  Corps.  A  few  of  the  recruit*  take  to  it  quickly 
and  naturally ;  the  majority,  howc  ■ 
acquire  proncieacy  gradually,  while 
only  a  very  small  proportion  are  found 
disqualified.  By  degrees  the  recruits 
are  made  to  scale  story  after  story.  t>  • 
use  tbe  life-line,  to  nan  the  jumping- 
net  while  a  dummy  i*  thrown  from  a 
fifth  or  sixth-story  window,  to  take 
/   m  the  part  of  the  rescued  and  of  the  res- 

cuer, until  the  end  of  the  probationary 
period  rinds  him  either  a  qualified  lifo- 
sarer  or  he  is  dropped  Iron;  the   rolls. 
If  the  first,  he  is  thereupon  permanently 
appointed,  provided  the  sen-ice  he  has 
also  been  required  to  perform  in  a  com- 
pany has  been  found  acceptable. 
The  horses  used  in  the  de;  tart  men  t  are  large,  handsome  crea- 
tores.  selected  with  great  care,  and  their  training  is  as  care- 
fully looked  after  as  that  of  the  men  n 
have  them  in  charge.    The  Hospital  and 
Training  School  is  in  an  appro;  tiild- 

ing  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.     Here  is  a  large  room  on 
the  ground    floor,  titted  up   like  the   ap- 
paratus-floor of    an    engine-house,     with 
engine,  stalls,  hanging  harness,  telegraph 
signal-gong,  sliding  poles,  etc,   and    new 
horses  are  thoroughly  educated    in    i 
duties  before  they  are  distributed  to  the 
engine-houses.     These  horses  are  all   ! 
from  the  country,  from  four  and  a  half  t. 
six  years  old,  and  of  course  entirely  untu 
tored.     The  first  step  in  the  instruction, 
and  generally  the  most  difficult  one,  is  to 
accustom  the  horse  to  getting  on  I  r  and  into  the  harness  and 
hinged  collar.     To  accomplish  this  it  is  often  necessai  v  to  have 
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one  of  tin. 

the  collar. 


men   precede  tlir  animal  and  place  his  own  bead  in 

When  the  bone's  natural  dread  baa  been  allayed  in 

this  manner,  lie  is  next  harnessed  and 
hitched  up  at  the  sound  of  the  signal 
on  the  iron;.'.  This  ho  must  learn  to 
do  quickly  and  without  the  least  hes- 
itation, and  to  teach  it  properly  re- 
quires great  tact  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  trainers.  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  gong  the  horse  is  led 
and  guided  to  his  place  under  the 
harness  by  one  man.  and  driven  from 
behind  by  another,  whose  -. « ■  n -.  .  and 
I  land,  if  necessary,  both  urge  him 
forward;  the  collar  is  polled  down 
and  snapped  around  his  neck,  the 
harness  is  let  down  u|X)ii  him,  the 
reins  are  snapped,  and  the  wide  street 
doom  slide  open.  This  is  repeated 
as  often  as  may  he  found  necessary, 
great  care  being  taken  to  hand  li- 
the animal  as  gently  as  practicable, 
ami  to  avoid  making  him  timid  or 
injuring  him  in  any  way.  The  tinal 
instruction  consists  in  driving  the 
bone  out  of  the 
stable  as  if  re- 
sponding to  an  ao- 
tual  alarm,  i  >eca- 
lly  a  horse  is 

found  deficient  In 
intelligence  or,  too 

i:er\  i  .us,  but   more 

Frequently    they 

develop  physical  faults  In  either  case  the  horse  is  at  onoe  re- 
turned to  the  dealer,  who  supplied  it  ou  trial.  There  is.  how- 
ever, another  tost  to  which  a  horse  who  proves  satisfactory  at 
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the  training-stable  is  subject cil  li.-i. ,n-  1 1 is  final  acceptance  into 
theseirioe.  This  is  the  teat  of  actual  service  in  the  company 
fi>r  which  he  mi  selected,  .irnl.  failing  in  this,  he  is  also  rejected. 

The  average  length  ■  •(  service  EOC  huiWMI 
iti  the  Department  is  about  six  years. 
As  it  is  of  tin-  first  im|>ortarice  that  the 
homes  are  always  in  prime  condition, 
i  hey  are  sold  as  soon  as  it  become 
dent  that  their  usefulness  iti  the  service 
i-.  waning. 

Accommodations  are  provided  in 
this  building  for  both  the  sick  and  in- 
jured   horses.      Commodious    stalls    of 

both   the  ordinary   and    box   pet 
properly  lighted  and    well  ventilated. 
together   with  the  beet  modern  appli- 
ances and  medical  supplies  to  ensure  the 
beet  treatment,  are  furnished. 

At  each  engine-house  there  is  a  o 

fortable  sitting-room 
for  the  men.  usually 
adjoining  the  dormi- 
tory, and  frequently 
the  furniture  includes 
a  billiard-table,  chess- 
ioiiiinoe-s.and 
Other  materials  for 
amusement:  BOOK 
the  houses  have  good- 
sized  Ubraiiee  which 

have   Im-.m    presented 

by  friends.     Political 

and   religious  dig 
sions  are   forbidden, 

and  profane  language 
Is  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  Disputes  among  the 
men  are  rare;  when  the-}  approach  the  nature  of  a  quarrel  ' 
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are  referred  to  the  foreman;  and  if  he  is  unable  to  arbitrate 
successfully,  the  dispute  is  inferred  t<«;i  higher  official.  Drunk- 
enness is  forbidden,  the  first  offense  being  ptmfchftd  with  a  rep- 
rimand and  fine,  while  a  second  one  is  pretty  sure  to  secure 
the  disci  1:1  lire  of   the  offender. 

The  life  of  a   tin-man    is  not    an    ideal   one,  especially  for  a 
married  man.      lie   must    lie  on   duty  night  and  day,  excepting 
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rnressary  time  for  bJB  Deals.  He  is  allowed  one  day  in  even. 
ten  for  a  holiday,  and  he  has  a  short  annual  vacation.  The 
family  of  a  fireman  has  very  little  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him;  but  his  wife  can  console  herself  with  the 
refleerion  that  she  knows  where  her  husband  is  when  he  is  not 
in  her  sight. 

The  engine-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  always  the  nearest 
room  to  the  street.  On  either  side  of  the  engine  are  stalls  for 
the  horses  that  draw  the  engine  and  hose  cart :  two  for  the 
former  and  generally  two  for  tin-  latter. 

I. ei  us  drop  around  to-night  and  make  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
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engine-houses.  As  we  enter  the  building  the  lirst  object  to 
catch  our  ayes  la  the  engine,  a  shining  mass  of  steel,  iron,  and 

nickel  plating,  tin-  |MTfivtiun  of  mechanical  skill  ami  in 

.11..1  requiring  the  utmost  care  and  labor  to  keep  it  in  noli 

Superb  condition.  When  it  comes  buck  from  a  fire,  smoke  and 
dirt-begrimed  and  covered  with  mud.  it  is  immediately  put  in 
(•cried  order  again,  no  matter  ut  whal  liour  of  the  day  OX 
night  it  returns  or  how  tired  1 1 1«-  men  may  be.  Who  knows 
how  soon  it  may  have  to  go  out  again  I 

The  furnace  of  the  engine  is  filled  with  fuel  ready  for  light 
ing.  and  a  kerosene  ton  h  is  at  hand  for  flashing  it  into  a  blaze 
in  ft  moment.  We  hear  the  water  gently  bubbling  within  the 
boiler,  and  a  glance  at  the  steam  gauge  shows  that  a  low  head 
of  steam  is  on.  although  there  is  no  fire  in  the  engine's  furnace 
nor  any  visible  means  for  heating  the  water.  Closer  invest 
lion  reveals  a  pipe  coming  up  through  the  floor  It  is  so  hot 
you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it.     It  bring  from  a  boiler 

in  the  Imsement  and  keeps  the  water  in  the  engine  boiling  bol 
and  steam  up  at  a  low  pressure.  The  couplings  connecting 
this  pipe  with  the  engine  are  so  arranged  that  they  detach  m 
lomatically  when  the  engine  is  drawn  away  from  them,  and  as 
the  pipes  are  separated  each  of  them  closes  securely  by  a  very- 
simple  contrivance.  The  engine  makes  steam  very  rapidly,  and 
in  five  minutes  or  less  from  the  time  the  fire  is  lighted  the 
pressure  is  sufficient  for  throwing  a  powerful  stream  of  water. 

Everything  is  automatic  that  can    lie  made  so.     The  halt" 
of  the  horses  are  so  arranged   that  they  become  free  by  nn 
of  an  electrical  apparatus;  the  harness  is  susj>ended  directly 
over  each  horse's  place  in  front  of   the  engine  and  is  autoin. 
ally    dropped     on     their     hacks;    each    horse   knows   his    p 
perfectly    well   at   the   engine  and    rushes    to  it    the    moment 
SB  alarm  is  given,  before  a  hand  can  he  laid  upon  him,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  homes  that  draw  the  hose-curt. 

The  hats  and  emits,  of  tin-   men  are  on  t  In-  scats  they  «>eeup\ 
when    the     'iigine  starts   on   its  run;   the  men   often   dou    their 

.  ■;  and  hats  while  riding  at  full  speed  through  the  Streeta/or 
as  they  spring  into  their  places  just  as  the  engine  starts. 
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The  firemen  sleep  on  tin-  Boar  above  the  engine-room.  It  is 
long  pa«t  midnight.  Silently  we  antes  the  dormitory  and  look 
around.  The  beds  arc  occupied  b\  the  men,  and  no  sound  hut 
their  heav\  breathing,  telling  of  deep  slumber,  falls  upon  'he 
car.  Occasionally  the  sound  of  footsteps  <A'  some  belated 
pedestrian  on  the  pavement  below,  or  the  distant  rumble  of  an 
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elevated  train,  floats  through  the  half-open  window  and  breaks 
the  still  nests  of  the  night.  Near  each  k-d  is  a  pair  of  trousers 
with  the  ends  of  the  legs  carefully  tucked  into  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  evidently  very  precisely  arranged,  and  each  pair  of 
trousers  and  placed  relatively  in  exactly  the  same  spot 

at  the  foot  of  each  bed.  This  careful  arrangement  saves  to  the 
fireman  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  of  time,  ill  traveling  from 
the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  which  he  must  pass  on  his 
way  to  the  hole  in  the  floor  where  he  slides  down  I  polished 
brass  pole  to  the  engine-room  below.  The  hole  is  closet  I  b\ 
trap-doors  u|M.-ninL'  from  the  ceiling  downward,  which  fly  open 
automatically  the  instant  an  alarm  i.    given. 
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Staire  are  altogether  boo  slow  when  ii  ha  matter  uf  getting 

to  a  fire  in  the  shortest   possible  time     Tin-   h  pimps  at 

tli.-  bole  in  the  Boor,  throws  his  :11111s  and  unci  the  pole. 

and  slides  with  lightning 
1:1  judit  v-  to  the  lloor  below  in 
a  tenth  of  the  time  it  would 
take  him  to  descend  the 
stairs.  He  uses  the  »tairs  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  n< 
when  responding  to  an  alarm. 
A   glance   around   t  he 

room  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
single  gas- jet  shows  that  all 
is  scrupulously  neat  and  In 
perfect  order;  pfcturesof  lire 
scenes  adorn  the  walls,  and 
trophies  of  days  gone  by  tire  placed  in  ronspicuous  places. 

Suddenly,  without  an  instant's  warning,  and  with  startling 
distinctness,  the  gong  rings  out  an  alarm  of  fire  with  quick  ami 
im|x-rjttive  strokes.  The  bed-clothaa  fly  off  as  though  lifted 
automatically  by  hidden  apparatus,  and  the  men  spring  from 
their  heds  and  into  their  boots  and  trousers.  About  two  pulls 
at  the  garments  and  the  thing  is  done  ;  they  fit  closely  around 
the  waist,  and  there  is  no  need  of  suspenders. 

Springing  to  the  hole  in  the  floor,  they  slide  down  the  pole 
one  after  the  other,  swift  as  a  flash,  sometimes  two  men  clasp- 
ing it  and  sliding  down  together.  We  won't  venture  to 
follow  that  way.  so  we  hurriedly  take  to  the  stairs  and  jump 
down  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time.  Fast  as  we  go,  the  men  are 
th.-re  ahead  of  us,  the  horses  have  rushed  out  from  their  stall*. 
the  harness  has  dropped  on  their  backs  from  its  fastenings 
above,  the  last  snap  that  completes  the  hitching  up  has  been 
made,  .in.l  the  animals  stand  in  their  places  trembling  with  ex- 
citement. Imt  perfectly  obedient  and  waiting  the  word  <>l 
command.  The  driver  is  in  his  seat,  engineer  and  stoker  and 
every  other  man  is  in  his  place,  and  silence  reigns  for  an 
instant,  but  the  doors  are  not  o|>ened.     Why  is  this 
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The  several  strokes  thai  we  heard  an  the  gong  mn  to  hitch 
up,  but  another  signal  number  indicating  whether  the  coinpanv 
is  to  respond  or  not  has  BOt  been  given.     If  the  signal  is  given, 

tin-  doors  ri|icn  am!  tin-  engine  ami  host  < 'art  gallop  "tit  at  light- 
ning Bpee* i  to  the  point  indicated  by  it.    Whenenra  notice  is 
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no 


' 


m 
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v* 
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given  that  a  fire  has  broken  out,  tho  alarm  is  sounded  from  the 
Headquarters  building  to  every  engine-house  in  the  city,  and 
even  i-.iiii |.;in\  is  read \  for  work  in  a  few  seconds;  l>ul  unless 
the  alarm  code  require  it,  they  do  not  go  out.  If  a  tire  is  trifling, 
mi.'  engine  may  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  it;  if  the  companies 
first  summoned  are  not  enough,  others  arc  summoned,  ami  the 
signals  may  !»•  increased  until  they  reach  "three  sixes,"  winch 
calls,  according  to  its  character,  from  five  to  Sixteen  ompanies 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  Only  a  lire  that  has  attained 
alarming  proportions  will  justify  sending  out  this  call,  as  it 
leaves  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  without  pfOteCtion. 

While  we  are  lost  in  wonder  ami  ail  miration  at  the  sudden 
transformation  that  has  just  taken  place  liefore  our  eyes,  an 
other  signal  is  given  on   the  gong,  and   the  big  street  doors, 
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almost  as  wide  as  tin-  building,  swing  swiftly  apart.  The  horses 
dash  nut  at,  full  gallop,  and  the  engine  sw.iv;  in  and  fro  and 
rocks  from  side  to  side  like  a  haln  carriage  rather  than  like  a 
mass  of  metal  weighing  approximately  four  tons.  Coblde- 
stones.  Belgian  pavement,  asphalt,  all  is  the  same  to  the 
steeds  (literally  "fterv  " 

fea     C1J1 1  ■  i  rr.,     , 


ones),  and  the  engine 
goes  at  almost  railway 
speed,  its  track  marked 


°M 


.n.ivj 


'-+* 


nrr  to  a  nine. 


I iy  a  line  of  glowing  cinders  from  its  furnace.  Smoke  and 
s|Mirks  pour  from  the  chimney,  the  steam  hisses  at  the  safety- 
valve,  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  work  Itofore  the  scene 
of  tin-  fire  is  n-arhed.  The  hose  is  rapidly  reded  off  from  the 
liose-cart  that  follows  close  behind,  and  is  coupled  toa  hydrant, 
the  engine  logins  its  quick  throbbing,  and  immediately  a  well 
directed  stream  of  water  is  pouring  on  tli<-  (ire. 

From  the  time  the  first  alarm  sounded,  when  every  man 
was  asleep  in  bed,  until  the  engine  was  ready  with  men  and 
horses  in  place,  just  twenty  four  seconds  have  passed.  Four 
;cconds  later  the  second  alarm  came,  the  doors  swung  open, 
and  the  engine  dashed  into  the  street.  It  took  four  minutes 
and  nine  seconds  more  to  get  to  the  fire,  which  was  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  engine-house,  run  a  line  of  hose  and  at- 
tach it  to  the  hydrant,  and  start  the  stream  on  the  fire. 
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Instances  are  on  reconl  of  u  eogim  getting  a  stream  of 
water  on  a  lire  four  Minks  from  the  engine  house  in  less  than 
two  minutes  after  the  alarm  was  given.  A  day  hitch  has  bd6Q 
made  and  the  engine  st.i i  r <-■!  on  its  run  to  a  (ire  in  seven 
seconds  after  the  alarm    was    u'ivcn        .\    foreman    would    feel 

himself  disgraced  if  his  engine  was    1 •   than    half  .1    minute 

in  getting  outside  the  doors  of  the  engine-house  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  with  all  hands  sound  asleep  in  their  bods  when 
the  gong  called  them  to  duty. 

In  addition   to  the  steam   lire-engine  companies  there  are 

separate  orgaoiz&tiona  known  m  hook-and-ladder  companies, 


in 


\^w 


.         ■        : 


A   I.ADDKR  TBW  I 

water-towers,  etc..  all  of  them  aeting  in  conjunction  with  tho 
rest  of  the  force.     Some  of  these  ladder-trucks  are  about  fifty 
(eel  loujr  ;md  mtv  narrow,  carrying  an  assortment    of  a   dozen 
or  fifteen  ladders  varying  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  in  length. 
They  are  used  in  saving  life  and  for  carrying  hose  to  uj»jm-i 
stories   of  burning   buildings.      Each    1  rink    is  amply   provided 
with  scaling-ladders,    lifelines,  jumping-nets,   roj>es.  etc.,   and 
plenty   of  hooks,  axes,  and  rams   for  tearing  down  walls  and 
partitions,  and  to  meet  almost  any  contingency  th. 
jit  is  a  thrilling  sight  to  watch  one  of  these  hook-and-ladchr 
companies  on  it«  way  to  a  fire.    The  horses,  three  abreast,  are 
1  driven  at  full  speed,  and  the  huge  truck  with  its  crew  of  men 
lOIl  top  of  the  pile  of  ladders  seems  certain  to  topple  over,  es- 
pecially as  it  rounds  h  corner  without  for  a  moment  slackening 
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its  speed.  Hut  it  is  skillfully  «riii<l«-tl  by  a  helmsman  at  the 
rear,  who  by  means  of  a  brake  and  steering-apparatus  keeps 

perfect  oontrol  of  the  truck. 

The  water  front  and  shipping  are  protected  by  swift  flre- 
boats  stationed  in  the  Kast  and  North  Rivers,  manual  by 
highly  trained  crews  who  live  on  board.  Their  furnace  fires 
;in-:  1 1'.  ays  linked,  and  sufficient  steam  is  kept  Dp  t<-  -liable 
them  to  respond  instantly  to  a  call.      I  ami  puui|>- 

ing  machinery  are  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  enabling  them 
to  throw  twelve  ordinary  streams  of  water  at  cine.  A  new 
fire-bo.it  recently  launched  is  aboul  I-'-'-  I'eet  bong,  built  of  steel 
throughout,  with  bulkheads  and  frames  so  arranged  as  to 

the  hull  great  stiffness,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  vilirar 

caused  by  Its  powerful  machinery.     The  pilot  boose   is 
teoted  by  iron  HhllltarS  with  peep-holes  in  them,  and  movable 
screens  made  of  two  sheets  iif  metal,   with  an   Mil  be- 

i.vr;  n.  are  arranged  to  travel  along  the  rail  of  the  WMPalj  thus 
affording  adequate  protection  to  the  pilot  and  firemen  from 
the  heat  of  a  great  conflagration,  and  enabling  them  to  tight, 
fire  at  very  close  i|uarters.  The  vessel  is  steered  by  steam, 
and  the  rudder  can  he  thrown  hard  over  in  eight  second*, 
thus  enabling  the  pilot  to  thread  his  way  through  the  most 
crooked  channels  and  dodge  lublierly  pilots  of  other  vessels 
and  the  numerous  craft  that  constantly  ply  the  harbor.  Her 
pumping  capacity  is  enormous.  A  stream  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter can  l>e  thrown  from  one  nozzle,  besides  streams  four  inches 
in  diameter  from  three  others  at  the  same  time.  If  the  power 
of  all  the  pumps  is  concent  rated  on  the  live-inch  nozzle  alone,  a 
stream  of  solid  water  five  inches  in  diameter  can  be  thrown  to 
a  distance  ..I'  five  hundred  feet  on  a  level. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Eire  department  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  electric  service  by  which  the 
and  engines  are  called  as  upon  the  alacrity  with  which  they  re- 
spond. The  central  office  of  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  is  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Hcudipnii-ters  building,  and  the  electric 
signal  wire,,,  making  a  total  circuit  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles,  run  to  and  from  it  in  every  direction  and  from  all 
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the  city.  At  man;,  of  tin-  Ntr.-H  somen  are  electric  dro-alaon 
Ixixt-s,  |i;iinlisl  icil,  on  red  l.nnji  j>< -sts  surmounted  with  a  red 
lantern  that  is  lighted  at  night.      There  tie  nearly  twelve 

hundred  of  these  electric  liiv-nlarni  boxes  distributed  througb- 
OUt  th<-  iitv  ;  must  of   them   aw   in  '■■e-.--.ihlc   to   the  jiul-lie   a 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  while  oilier-  ;ir<-  s|.i  i  i.il  boxes  inhos- 
pitals,  t heat  res,  manufactories,  etc      Anybody  can   ring  a  lire 
signal  ami  summon  the  engines. 

It  was  believed  at  first  that  this  system  would  he  very 
unsafe  and  cause  no  etui  of  trouble  h;.  Ini  [ting  mischievous  DUD 
and  hoys  to  sound  false  alarms.  To  i  •'.  enome  t  hi-,  the  1  mentor 
of  the  system  arranged  the  box  so  that  in  ortler  to  open  the  door 
a  handle  must  be  turned  several  times:  the  instant  the  hand  in 
moved  a  gong  begins  ringing  at  tin-  box.  ,in<l  keeps  ringing  very 
loudly  for  twenty  seconds.  Then  the 
door  opens  and  reveals  a  hook  which 
must  be  pulled  down  to  give  the 
alarm. 

Now,  no  matter  how  much  a  man 
or  boy  may  be  bent  upon  mischief,  he 
is  not  willing  to  stand  for  twenty 
seconds  in  front  of  u  box  while  the 
loud  gong  is  ringing  audit  light  reveals 
his  features  to  every  one  whose  at  ten- 
tion  would  certainly  be  attracted  by 
thenoise.  The  scheme  works  perfectly. 
Nobody  tampers  with  the  lire  alarm, 
nor  is  likely  to  when  he  remembers 
that  he  i9  liable  to  spend  several  months 
in  prison  in  return  for  his  fun.  The 
signal  box  is  placed  so  high  on  the 
post  that  the  ordinary  small  hoy  can- 
not reach  it   to  turn   the  handle. 

The  instant  the  hook  is  pulled,  the  number  of  the  alarm  box 
is  announced  at  the  central  ollicc  at  headquarters,  where  sev- 
eral operators  are  on  duty   night  and  day,    and  is  by  them 
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transmitted  to  the  various  engine-houses.  Everything  is  done 
in  the  operating-room  in  a  quiet  way  without  the  least  con- 
fusion, and  before  the  person  who  sent  the  alarm  has  closed 
the  door  of  the  signal  box  his  call  has  been  received  at  head- 
quarters and  from  therm 
transmitted  to  every  en- 
gine-house in  the  city. 

The  fireman's  life  is  at- 
tended by  constant  peril. 
Most  df  tin-  fires  that  oc- 
cur are  taken  in  hand  to 
promptly  that  they  do  not 
got  much  headway,  butoc- 
ciisimially  there  is  a  confla- 
gration which  causes  wide- 
spread destruction  and 
more  or  less  danger  to  the 
firemen  i-tii_';!i_'i-«l  in  subdu- 
ing it.  There  is  danger 
from  falling  walls  and 
n  loft, '  langer  of  surf  neat  ion 
I iv  smoke  and  by  fumes 
from  chemicals,  danger 
of    being   surrounded    by 


that    escajt.-    is 
<hinger  of  fall 
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llalllfs     si  I 

imjHMwiblc 

ing  into  scuttle -hole- 
floors    and    in     roofs,    and 
other  <langers  which  can 

moment.      The  men  perform  the.,- 


not  be  enumerated  at  the 

work  cheerfully,  and  pay  80  little  heed  to  their  surroundings  that 

it  is  a  wonder  that  so  few  of  them  suffer  injury  or  death. 

Tip  si  zeal  of  the  fireman   is  shown  in   his  efforts  to 

save  lif.\  ami  tin- records  of  the  department  are  full  of  ihrill- 
ing  incidents.  On  one  occasion  a  woman  was  seen  htnginj 
out  of  a  third-storv  window.  A  fireman  climbed  up  a  ]x>st  l>> 
the  top  of  the  awning,  and.  standing  o  1  I  he  sash  of  i 
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story  window,  held  on  to  the  window-blinds.  At  his  direction 
the  woman  dropped  into  his  arms  ami  was  taken  in  safety  to 
the  street. 

During  a  fire  in  a  tenement-house  on  Baxter  Street  a  mother 
and  her  throe  children  were  rescued  from  the  burning  build- 
ing by  the  intrepidity  of  a  fireman,  who  climbed  up  a  post 
to  the  top  of  a  wooden  roof  built  over  tin-  sidewalk,  entered 
the  second  story  therefrom,  and  groped  his  way,  guided  by 
faint  cries,  through  the  dense  smoke.  He  found  the  frightened 
woman  and  two  of  her  children  crouched  in  a  corner  of  a  back 
room  and  carried  them  one  by  one  over  the  blazing  roof  to  the 
bdder  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  raised.  The  youngest 
child  still  remained  in  the  building.  The  brave  fireman,  unde- 
terred by  fire  and  smoke,  again  entered  it,  and,  finding  the  lit- 
tle one  carried  it  safely  to  the  street. 

The  experienced  tin-man  bravely  and  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  penetrates  burning  buildings,  where  tongues  of  flame 
hiss  around  him.  where  fragments  of  falling  timber  are  drop 
ping  about  him  and  threatening  death  in  a  dreadful  form,  and 
where  "at  any  moment  the  whole  structure  may  go  down  in  a 
crash,  from  which  he  cannot  escape  by  any  human  aid.  On  the 
records  of  the  Department  are  many  stories  of  the  heroism  of 
fireman  under  such  circumstances;  some  of  them  record  the 
death  of  liremen  who  bravely  sought  to  save  the  lives  of  others 
and  so  lost  their  own. 

A  record  is  kept  at  Headquarters  of  all  deeds  of  heroism 
performed  by  the  men,  and  they  would  fill  a  volume.  In  1869 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
sent  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  medal  of  honor  to 
be  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  member  of  the  department 
every  year.  The  commissioners  spent  five  hundred  dollars  for 
a  design  and  die  for  the  medal,  and  the  remainder  m  pot  at 
interest,  yielding  a  sufficient  amount  annually  to  pay  for  the 
medal.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  commissioners  select  the 
recipient  of  the  medal  from  the  roll  of  merit,  and  the  presonta- 
tion  is  made  a  public  ceremony  at  which  the  mayor  and  other 
officials  are  present.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  fireman  in 
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the  service  of  the  city  hopes  to  win  the  medal  before  his  term 
of  service  is  ended,  and  whoever  obtains  it  regards  it  with  as 
much  pride  as  the  soldier  of  the  British  army  regards  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  that  he  has  won.  by  personal  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field. 

In  1867  John  Stephenson  presented  the  department  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  used  "in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  the  department."  By  careful  in- 
vestment this  sum  has  been  steadily  increased  until  now  it 
amounts  to  $600.  For  the  purpose  of  inciting  the  company 
commanders  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  standard  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency,  the  commissioners  determined  to  annu- 
ally present  to  the  captain  who  shall  be  judged  the  most  de- 
serving, a  handsome  gold  medal  to  be  known  as  the  Stephen- 
son Medal.  The  presentation  is  also  public,  and  is  made  imme- 
diately after  the  presentation  of  the  Bennett  Medal. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE  CHINE8E  QUARTER  OF  NEW  YORK— BEHIND  THE  SCENES 
IN  CHINATOWN— "JOHN-'  AND  HIS  CURIOUS  WAYS  — A 
NIGHT  VISIT  TO  AN  OPIUM  JOINT. 

The  Chinese  Junk  "  Key-Ying  "  — The  Heart  of  the  Chinese  Community  in 
New  York  —  A  Race  of  Gamblers — A  Trip  through  Chinatown  with 
a  Detective  —  A  Raid  on  a  Gambling-House  —  Spotting  the  Players  —  The 
Opium  Habit  — A  Chinese  Drugstore  —  Marvelous  Remedies  — A  Won- 
*  derf ul  Bill  of  Pare  —  A  Visit  to  a  Joss-House  —  An  Opium  Smoker's 
"  Lay -Out  "  —  The  Value  of  an  Opium  Pipe  —A  Night  Visit  to  an  Opium- 
Joint  —  Curcf ully-Guarded  Doors  —  How  Admission  is  Gained  —  The 
Peep-Holc  —  Cunning  Celestials  —  Scenes  in  the  Smoking  Room  — Victims 
of  the  Opium  Habit  —  First  Experiences  at  Hitting  the  Pipe  —  A  Terrible 
Longing  —  A  Woman's  Experience  — White  Opium  Fiends  —  Sickening 
Scenes  — Aristocratic  Smokers  —  Cost  of  Opium  —  Spread  of  the  Opium 
Habit  —  Solitary  Indulgence  in  the  Vice  —  Swift  and  Certain  Death  the 
Result. 

ABOUT  half  a  century  ago  a  curious  craft  arrived  one  day 
at  New  York,  having  sailed  all  the  way  from  China.  It 
was  the  Chinese  junk  "  Key-Ying,"  and  she  had  been  a  long 
time  on  the  way,  having  visited  London  en  route. 

The  "Key-Ying"  was  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  some 
foreigners  in  Far  Cathay.  They  had  decided  that  there  was 
money  in  building  a  junk  and  sending  her  to  distant  parts  of 
the  world  as  a  show ;  she  was  fitted  up  as  a  Chinese  museum, 
and  had  stalls  all  around  her  decks,  where  Chinese  artisans 
were  working  at  their  various  trades.  She  was  a  profitable  en- 
terprise, as  crowds  came  daily  to  see  her,  and  the  money  made 
from  the  exhibition  was  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  house 
that  still  exists  at  Hong  Kong,  with  branches  in  several  ports 
of  the  far  East. 

But  one  unhappy  day  she  took  fire  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  and  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  As  a  show  she  was 
no  longer  of  any  use,  neither  could  she  serve  as  a  place  of  resi- 
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deuce  for  the  men  who  formerly  inhabited  her.  Some  of  them 
found  their  way  back  to  China,  bat  the  majority  remained 
in  New  York  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Chinese 
colony  in  Mott  Street. 

The  Chinese  resident*  of  New  York  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  laundry  business.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  laundries 
in  the  city,  and  as  each  one  employs  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
people  the  number  of  Chinese  residents  is  by  no  means  small. 
The  location  of  the  laundries  is  determined  by  a  committee 
of  Chinese,  which  takes  care  that  these  establishments  are  not 
near  enough  to  each  other  to  make  competition  between  them. 
They  are  intended  to  compete  with  laundries  run  by  people  of 
other  nationalities,  but  not  with  those  of  their  own. 

The  centre  of  the  Chinese  community  is  on  Mott  Street, 
and  so  dense  is  the  Mongolian  population  there  that  this  street 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  have,  received  the  appellation  of 
Chinatown.  Between  Chatham  and  Pell  streets  Mott  is  en- 
tirely given  up  to  the  Chinese,  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  excep- 
tions are  not  worth  mentioning. 

According  to  an  old  captain  of  the  Sixth  Police  Precinct 
(which  includes  Chinatown),  whose  views  from  a  police  |K>int 
are  interesting,  there  are  many  popular  errors  about  Juhn 
Chinaman  and  bis  ways. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  captain,  when  we  had  settled 
down  to  the  subjjtt  of  our  conversation,  '•  John  is  more  cleanly 
in  his  ways  than  is  generally  supposed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
whatever  he  may  l>e  in  his  native  land.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chinese  in  New  York  herd  very  closely  together,  and  live  in 
quarters  that  would  be  repugnant  to  an  American;  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  find  half  a  dozen  of  them  living  in  a  room 
that  would  be  insufficient  for  more  than  two  laboring  Ameri- 
cans; and  they  are  not  over  particular  on  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation. But  they  wash  themselves  oftener  than  do  the  Italians. 
and  they  shave  their  heads  and  braid  their  queues  with  a  care 
that  everybody  must  commend." 

"  They  live  much  l>etter  than  the  Italians  do,  too,"  the  cap- 
tain went  on.     "  An  Italian  comes  here  and  earns  one  dollar 
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and  a  quarter  a  day.  Be  saves  a  dollar  to  take  or  send  home 
to  Italy,  and  lives  on  the  remaining  twent\  -live  cents,  which 
he  spends  for  stale  beer,  macaroni,  and  rice.  And  tin-  Italians 
in  Mullierrv  Street  en >\vil  together  quite  as  dosel\  as  ever  the 
Chinese  do,  and  sometimes  even  mOTS 60.  On  the  other  hand 
John  Chinaman  lives  well  ;  he  eats  j>:  rk,  chicken,  and  vegeta- 
hles,  and  very  often  he  lias  delicacies  in  the  shape  of  rggx  lilt  v 
v ears  old  that  have  been  imported  from  china  at  considerable 
expense,  together  with  sharks'  tins,  dried  sea  slug's,  and  the 
like.  The  rich  Chinamen  live  luxuriously,  or  at  all  events  in 
a  style  that  would  astonish  a  good  many  Americans,  who  think 
Mott  Street  is  the  resort  of  only  the  vilest  and  [>oorest  of  the 
Celestials. 

a  John  minds  his  own  business,"  continued  the  captain,  "and 
gives  us  very  little  trouble.  We  make  fewer  arrests  among 
the  Chinese  than  among  any  other  foreign  nationality  in  pro- 
|H>rtion  to  their  numbers.  The}  settle  most  of  their  disputes 
among  themselves;  quarrels  are  referred  to  the  President  of 
their  Society,  who  may  be  called  the  mayor  of  Chinatown, 
and  he  stands  high  among  them.  His  name  is  Tom  Lee.  and 
he  is  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  has  made  the  most  of  his 
money  since  he  came  to  New  York. 

"  Perhaps  John  would  be  in  no  wise  different  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  if  he  took  advantages  of  his  neighbor  in  a  trade 
when  the  opportunity  offered  itself.  As  to  stealing,  he  might 
do  his  share  of  it ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  will  take  what  isn't  his  own.     But  I  have  observed 

that  they  are  honest  among  themselves,  and  so  far  as  I  know 

they  rarely  steal  from  MOD  other.  For  example,  0  Chinamai: 
will  live  in  a  hall  bedroom  in  a  house  where  there  are  dozens 
of  other  Chinese.  He  will  go  to  his  work  and  be  gone  all  day, 
leaving  his  room  unlocked,  so  that  a  thief  might  come  in  and 
help  himself  if  he  wanted  to.  Of  course  a  white  man  couldn't 
enter  the  building  without  being  seen  and  observed,  but  a 
Chinaman  could  go  there  with  very  little   chance   of  detection. 

They  seem  to  respect  each  other*!  property;  sometime!  there 
may  be  quite  a  lot  of  silk  and  other  garments  which  cost  con- 
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siderable  money,  and  also  rings  and  bracelets,  such  aft  they 
We&r,  lying  about  their  moms  ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  yon 
hear  of  a  robbery  among  them.  Under  similar  circumstances 
a  white  man  in  a  white  man's  lodging-house  would  expect  his 
goods  to  be  missing  in  slant  order  it"  he  left  them  expos* 
this  way. 

"  Ptfhapa  it   is  because  .1  white  man  would  steal  under  such 

eimmist.-mres  thai  John  dues  not,"  the  a  Ldded,  with  a 

smile  upon  his  face.     "  Von  sec  John  does  nearly  everything 
just  the  reverse  of  ourselves,  and  perhaps  his  morals  an 
varied  too.    You  know  we  write  across  the  page,  and  he  writes 

down;  we  join  our  letters  together  to  make  words,  and  he 
keeps  them  separate,  or  he  makes  a  single  character  stand  for 
a  word.  The  Hi  si  pane  of  mir  hook  is  the  last  of  Ins.  and  the 
first  of  hisjs  the  last  ol  OUTS.      We  stand  up  to  plans  I   Imurd 

and  he  sits  down  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  eat  with  knives 
and  forks,  and  he  eats  with  chop  -.-tick  </  our  prayers  (or 

at  any  rate  w ighl   to),  and   he  burn    his;  we  put  on  black 

when  in  mourning,  and  he  puts  on  white;  we  CHl  our  hair 
sliort,  and  he  wears  his  in  a  long  pigtail;  we  drink  ice-water, 
and    he  abhors  it    as  he  WOttld  abhor  deudly  poison.      And   jusl 

out  of  a  spirit  of  doing  things  the  other  waj  it  may  be  that 

John  refrains  from  stealing  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned. 

"Americans  and  Europeans  can  hardly  be  called  a  race  of 

gamhlers."  said  the  captain  after  a  moment's  pause,  "but  yon 
may  set  down  the  Chinese  as  a  gambling  people,  John  has  a 
contrariness  in  his  character  that  is  something  of  a  puzzle;  he 
is  acquisitive  and  economical,  industrious  and  temperate  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  horn  gambler 
and  a  confirmed  opium -smoker.  Nearly  every  Chinaman  in 
Mott  Street  —  and  in  the  whole  of  New  York  for  that  matter 
— is  fond  of  fan-tan  and  other  gambling  games,  and  nearly 
every  Chinaman  smokes  opium.  The  whole  race  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  gambling,  and  the  most  of  the  work  of  the  police 
with  them  is  to  break  up  their  •rnmhling-housesand  their  opium- 
dens.      It's  very  difficult    to   break   up  their  gambling-plaoes, 
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dence  against  his  count rymen.  bat  such  cases  are  very  rare.  A 
jieculiarity  of  John  is  the  fact  that  he  will  not  as  a  general 
tMBg  admit  that  bfl  knows  anything  about  another  man's  Imsi- 
ncss;  he  may  tell  you  about  his  own.  but  never  about  that  <it 
his  neighbor.  When  you  ask  one  about  the  other  he  shakes 
his  head  ami  doesn't  know  any  tiling  more  than  his  name, 
and  not  always  that. 
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'•  We  get  evidence  against  them  sometimes  through  the 
converted  Chinese  who  come  here  to  do  missionary  work  and 
manage  to  get  into  the  gambling-rooms.    Ami  by  the  wt 

lie  added  with  emphasis,  M]  don't  think  iniu-l.  erf  the  si-  •  ■•  .■  ■ 
Verted  Cliinese,  taken  as  a  class  together.  They  impose  Opoa 
the  people  win*  employ  them  and  send  them  here  to  eon 

their  countrymen:  ( hey  are  Christians  jiisl  because  il  pays  for 

them  tO  join  the  church  and  pretend  to  have  rei need  pig 

ism.     There  may  lie  honest  men  among  them,  but  they  an' 
in  the  majority.     Some  of  these  fellow.-,,  while  professing  to  be 
Christiana,  have  josses  of  their  own  and  frequently  take  a  hand 
at  fan-tan." 

"Heir,  sergeant,"  said  Hi.-  captain,  as  one  of  the  precinct 
detectives  passed  the  door,  "  I  want  you  to  show  this  gentle- 
man through  Mott  Street  and  Chinatown." 

The  sergeant  came  in,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  of 

medium  height,  blonde  as  to  complexion, and  with  bine  eyes 
that  seemed  able  to  pierce  an  uncut  millstone  if  mob  pien 

were  possible  to  the  human  organ  c>l  sight.  He  knew  ■  ■v.-rv 
inch  of  Chinatown  and  probably  every  one  of  its  inhabit. mis. 
as  ho  was  greeted  familiarly  wherever  we  went,  and  led  me  a 
foot-wearying  promenade  in  and  out  of  many  buildings  and  up 
and  down  numerous  stairways  in  Chinatown. 

Mott  Street  is  narrow  and  dirty,  but  that  is  nothing  unusual 
in  New  York;  in  fact  there  are  a  good  many  streets  in  the  me- 
tropolis much  dirtier  than  this.  Two  or  three  Chinese  children 
playing  in  the  street,  but  did  not  venture  far  from  their 
doors.  The  American  or  Irish  small  boy  is  apt  to  make  it  mm 
comfortable  for  the  juvenile  Mongolian  whenc.  ,-v  opportunity 
offers.  One  of  his  favorite  amusements  is  to  gather  up  a  hand 
ful  of  mud  and  throw  it  in  the  face  of  the  unsus]>ecting  Celes- 
tial.    A  dozen  boys  will  act    simuilai usly  in  attacking  half 

their  number  of  young  Chinese,  and  they  will  be  aided  and 
abetted  by  white  men  who  stand  on  the  street  corners  and 
laugh  at  the  outrage  as  something  very  funny.  In  consequence 
of  this  tendency  the  few  children  of  the  Chinese  residents  do 
not  often  venture  out  of  doors. 
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Along  the  sidewalks  there  was  a  fair  niimlter  of  Chinese,  but 
OD  tin-  whole  the  scene  was  quiet.      The   best  .lav  to  se 
|»-o|ile  is  on   Sunday,  when   the  hiundries  are  dosed   ami  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them  OOOM  to  Mott  Street  to  enjoy  them 
si'lves.     Then  the  street  is  crowded,  ami   sometimes  it   is  not 
easy  to  make  one's  way  through  the  dense  throng. 

The  sergeant  told  me  of  a  capture  of  Chinese  gamblers  that 
he  recently  accomplished  after   considerable  hard   work.     He 
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was  convinced  that  the  Celestials  were  running  a  fan-tan  game 
in  somu  rear  rooms  overlooked  by  another  baOdiog,  but  how 

to  get  into  that  building  and  be  able  to  identify  the  players 
waa  a  conundrum.  By  the  aid  of  a  man  who  was  not  known  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  police  he  hired  a  room  whose 
windows  looked  directly  upon  the  fan  tan  players,  and  man 
aged  to  get  in  tin-re  without  being  identified.  Then  with  a 
fellow  detective  and  a  pair  of  ticl< I  glasses  be  "sjMjtted"  his 
men,  and  when  he  was  sure  of  their  features  he  arranged  to 
have  the  place  "pulled"  by  night.     When  the  police  arrived  on 
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the si-.-iic  tin-  ;ili-ri  ( 'hineso  lookout  on  the  s'.roct  gave  the  sig- 
nal, utiii  instantly  (In-  lights  went  our  and  tin-  paraphernal] 
fan-tan  was  concealed.     Swim-. if  t In-  players  Bed  and  those  who 
n ■  i ri : i . 1 1 . ■  1 1    (TON   Qtuetiy  Brooking  their  piped    when   tin-  officers 

rencheil  the gambling-room.    But  the  sergeant  had  taken  the 
measure  of  the  gamblers  and  knew  their  faces  thoroughly 
thii  i hen-  was  no  escape.    They  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
sent  t»  BlaokwelPs  Island. 

Pan  tan  is  the  special  gambling-game  on  which  the  police 
\v:e_'e  relentless  warfare.     It  is  played   nightly  by  j>ri-. . 

and  the  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  elude  the  vigflano. 
the  minions  of  the  law.  A  dozen  or  mora  players  group  them- 
selves around  a  table  in  the  Center  of  which  is  S  |>cwtcr  slab. 
Tin's  slab  is  crossed  with  diagonal  lines  dividing  it  into  sec- 
tions munbered  respectively,  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  The 
players  are  at  liberty  to  bet  on  any  number  they  choose  or  on 
more  than  one  number.  The  dealer,  or  keeper  of  the  game, 
sits  at  one  side  of  tin;  table,  and  a  little  in  front  of  him 
is  a  pile  of  a  ipiart  or  more  of  Chinese  cash, —  small  copper  or 
brass  coins  with  square  holes  in  the  center.  While  the  1 ..  -t .. 
are  being  made  ho  tukes  a  handful  of  cash  from  the  pile,  places 
il  "ii  a  clear  space  on  the  table,  and  covers  it  with  an  inverted 
bowl. 

To  prevent  fraud  he  has  short  sleeves  that  just  project  from 
his  shoulders  and  no  farther,  ami  In-  is  provided  with  a  rod  of 
brass  or  ivory  as  large  around  as  a  lead-pencil  and  twice  its 
length,  and  sharpened  at  one  end  to  a  fine  point. 

When  the  stakes  are  all  made  he  raises  the  bowl  from  the 
small  pile  of  coins  and  with  the  pointed  end  of  his  wand  p 
out  the  cash  in  fours;  the  remainder  after  all  possible  fours 
hut  one  are  removed  is  the  winning  number.  Before  the  pile 
is  hulf  removed  the  skilled  players  can  tell  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty what  will  be  the  winning  number,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  watch  their  faces  and  observe  the  expressions  of  hope, 
greedy  ex|>ectation,  or  sulh-n  disappointment.  A  regularly 
constriictei!  tin  tun  room  has  a  hole  in  the  low  ceiling  above 
the  table;  this  hole  is  the  size  of  the  table,  or  a  little  larger, 
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and  is  surrounded  I...  g  railing,  Another  and  mow  aristocratic 
group  of  players  look's  eagerly  over  the  railing,  and  their  bets 
are  lowered  and  winnings  raised  by  means  of  a  small  basket 
attached  to  a  cord. 

We  first  visited  Wo  Kee,  one  of  the  richest  merch;mt.s  .,1' 
Chinatown.  lie  is  perhaps  worth  a  hundred  tlnuismul  ilollars 
and  is  a.  man  of  reputation  and  dignity.  We- found  him  anted 
with  one  of  his  emplov -. lea  it  the  side  of  a  tub  where  the  twain 
were  engaged  in  shelling  beans ;  whether  they  were  intended 
for   his  consumption    or  for   customers    I   did    not   ask.  but  as 
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Iii'ims  .n-e  not  suppos- 
eil  to  be  fattening, 
and  Wo  Kee  is  decid- 
edly a  fat  man.  it  is  probable  that  they  were  for  commercial 
rather  than  personal  use.  Our  conversation  was  brief,  though 
he  spoke  very  good  English,  Wo  Kee  adhering  to  his  tub  with 
the  assiduity  of  a  Socrates,  and  not  once  suspending  the  work 
of  bean-shelling.  He  is  a  general  merchant  in  Chinese  goods, 
and  his  shop  contains  everything  from  a  firecracker  to  a  dried 
duck  or  an  embroidered  jacket. 

The  Chinese  in  New  York  follow  the  custom  of  their  native 
land  in  settling  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  paying  win -n 
they  can,  and  being  forgiven  all  debts  that  they  are  unable  to 
pay.  The  11th  of  February  is  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  on 
that  day  there  is  a  grand  festivity  in  which  everybody  feasts 
and  offers  prayers  in  the  joss-house  or  temple.     It  is  a  sort 
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of  Fourth  of  July,  New  Year'*  Day,  and  Thanksgiving  Day 
combined,  and  it  is  an  important  day  indeed  for  everybody 
concerned.  Delinquent*  who  cannot  pay  their  debts  are 
crowed  oh*  the  books,  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  they  are 
never  trusted  again. 

There  is  not  now  a  single  opium  joint  in  Mott  Street  or  its 
vicinity.  But  every  Chinaman,  almost  without  exception, 
smokes  the  drug  and  has  his  own  private  "  lay-out "  for  that 
purpose.  This  cannot  be  called  a  "joint,"  which  is  a  place  kept 
by  a  man  who  admits  patrons  to  smoke  at  a  fixed  price  per 
head.  Tho  joints  that  formerly  existed  in  Motl  Street  were 
patronized  largely  by  Chinese,  but  not  wholly  so:  whit.-  nun 
and  women,  particularly  the  latter,  used  to  go  there,  and 
the  places  were  the  scenes  of  all  sorts  of  iniquity.  Such  resorts 
still  exist  tip-town,  where  opium  and  a  pipe  can  be  obtained  by 
I  he  initiated. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  Chinese  women  living  in  Mott 
street,  and  probably  not  more  than  six  in  the  whole  city.  They 
are  the  wives  of  prominent  Chinese;  Wo  Kee  has  his  wife  and 
family  living  here,  and  the  other  Chinese  women  are  of  equally 
reputable  standing.  Tho  class  of  Chinese  women  that  have 
given  the  police  of  San  Francisco  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  un- 
known in  New  York,  their  places  being  taken  by  white  women. 
These  lust  are  not  easy  to  discover  in  evil  ways,  for  the  ren 
that  they  have  no  relations  with  white  men,  but  associate 
exclusively  with  the  Mongolians.  When  arrested  and  brought 
into  the  police  courts  they  claim  to  be  the  wives  of  Chinese, 
and  either  produce  marriage  certificates  or  bring  their  alleged 
ktubands  to  swear  to  the  matrimonial  relation.  John  is  fund 
of  pretty  faces,  although  he  is  not  usually  remarkable  for  his 
own  beauty,  and  not  a  few  white  girls  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  charms  in  Mott  and  Fell  Streets. 

Chinamen  were  coming  and  going  along  the  sidewulk  and  in 
and  out  of  the  houses,  ;dli->  .  ;..nd  cellars  as  I  accompanied  the 
detective,  for  whom  many  of  them  had  a  friendly  nod  and  a 
word  of  welcome.  I  wondered  w  hether  the  nods  and  words  were 
in  pired  by  fear  or  esteem,  but  did  not  propound  the  question  to 
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pharmacopeia.  A  deer's  horn  taken  "in  the  velvet,"  or  rather 
a  section  weighing  perhaps  two  pounds,  hung  above  Ehfl 
counter.  I  asked  the  price  and  was  told  "fen  dollar."  Deer's 
horn  in  this  condition,  when  the  new  horn  is  just  forming,  is  a 

sovereign  remedy  for  many  ills  and  is  prescribed  with  the 

greatest  solemnity.  It  is  (Prated  fine  and  given  as  a  dry 
powder,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  medicines  in  order  that 
the  combined  effect  may  be  to  "  tangle  "  the  disease  if  not  to 
BOre  it.     At  the  sergeant's  suggestion  the  almond-eyed  druggist 
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■bowed  mo  a  handful  <.f  dried  locusts  which  he  took  from 
a  drawer.  These  locusts  are  caught  in  China,  where  they  are 
carefully  dried  ;  when  wanted  for  use  they  are  stewed  until  re- 
duced to  a  thin  soup,  and  in  this  form  are  taken  by  the 
who  wants  to  get  well 

The  Chinese  are  great  believers  in  charms  and  incantai 
and  the  soothsayer's  art  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  doctor, 
in  fact  the  two  are  often  exorcised  by  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

IV'  in  the  drug-store  we  went  to  see  the  big  joss  or  idol  in 
the  temple  which  is  on  the  third  Moor  of  a  house  on  Mott 
Street,  the  second  floor  l>eing  occupied  ■<-■  a.  restaurant. 

The  restaurant  occupies  the  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the 
floor,  the  rear  being  used  as  a  kitchen.     There  were  tweh 
fifteen  tables  in  the  room;  they  were  round  and  about  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  one  of  them  was  a  group  of  live  men 
busily  engaged  in  satisfying  their  appetites  in   true  Chinees 
style.     One  was  holding  a  bowl  of  rice  close  against  his  chin, 
and   by   means  of  a  pair  of  chopsticks  the   food 
rapidly  into  his  mouth.     Another  was  lifting  pieces  of  st- 
pork  from  a  steaming  bowl,  and  two  of  the  diners  were  regaling 
themselves  on  what  appeared  to  be  boiled  cabbage  cut  very  fine, 
though  it  may  have  been  something  else.     Most  of  the  men 
at  table  were  squatting  with  their  heels  on  low  stools  and  the 
others  were  sitting  in  occidental  fashion. 

The  detective  fell  into  conversation  with  a  man  in  Aim 
dress  who  was  alone  at  one  of  the  tables.     He  was  one  of  the 
three  interpreters  who  serve  their  countrymen  in  the  court* 
ami  elsewhere  where  interpretation  is  necessary. 

The  room  was  hung  with  strips  of  red  paper  on  which  the 
bill  of  fare  was  printed  in  Chinese  characters,  together  with 
the  prices.  As  in  other  restaurants  the  world  over  there  were 
certain  standard  dishes,  such  as  rice,  stewed  pork,  beans,  and 
the  like,  and  then  there  were  dishes  which  are  only  served  on 
stated  occasions.  The  general  appearance  of  the  place  was  not 
attractive,  the  floor  being  covered  with  sawdust,  and  the  pat- 
rons anything  but  neat  in  their  dress.     In  addition  to  the  bills 
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of  fare  there  were  blessings  ami  invitations  >>n  the  strips  of  paj**r. 
There  wore  also  some  banners  which  ha<l  been  presented  to  the 

proprietor  by  his  fri.-mis,  ami  (ran  evidently  regarded  by  him 

with  affection  and  esteem. 

Fong,  a  pig-tailed  attendant,  tlieti  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  three  or  four  cooks  were  hard  at  work;  and  every  few 
moments  an  order  was  shouted  from  tlic  restaurant  just  as  it  is 
.in  in t. 'i  1    in    a 


Rrr^-)» 


down -town 
cafe.     One  of 

the  cooks  was 
preparing  a 
toot  h  som  e 
dish ;  it  con- 
sisted of  pork, 
onions,  bam- 
boo shoots,  and 
celery,  and  a 
single  portion 
cost  fifteen 
cents.  Fim  is 
rice,  and  the 
price  was  five 
cents  for  a 
bowlful.  Chat 
is    tea,    and 

there  were  several  varieties;  the  (morest  kind  was  served  free, 
like  water  in  an  American  restaurant;  but  if  you  wanted  the 
fine  varieties  you  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  price  varied 
according  to  the  quality. 

Another  cook  was  preparing  some  pit:*"  feet  for  the  stew 
kettle,  and  still  another  was  washing  and  cutting  up  some 
ducks  and  chickens,  and  very  particular  he  was  about  his  work. 
There  was  no  cooking-range  such  as  one  finds  in  the  kitchen  of 
an  American  restaurant;  the  kettles  were  set  in  brickwork, and 
the  frying  pans  stood  over  a  sort  of  furnace,  which,  though 
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primitive  in  construction,  ua.s  doubtless  capable  of  frying 
faction. 

'I"I«*-  principal  meats  of  tho  Chinese  are  jmrk,  chicken,  and 
duck.  They  eat  very  little  beef, and  probably  for  every  ]>ound 
of  it  consumed  In  thfa  restaurant  there  are  twenty  pounds  • 

pork  ami  as  many  of  ehioJESD  used. 

Il  is  amazing  \s  h;it  the  < 'liniaiiiaii  will  do  with  pork.  It 
safe  to  say  that,  after  rice,  it  is  the  chief  staple  of  Chinese  diet. 
Here  were  whole  carcasses  laid  out  upon  a  table,  being  painted 
with  various  dressings,  and  cut  into  assorted  sizes  and  shapes. 
Different  portions  were  chosen  and  laid  aside  for  different  1 1 
and  altogether,  when  a  Chinaman  has  done  with  .1  pig,  there  is 
-  nothing  of  the  dead  but  bom 

The   pigeon   and   the  guosc   play  a  prominent    part  in  the 

Chinese  bill  of  fare,  and  tin'  squawking  of  live  birds  in  tos 

kitchen  is  a  frequent  sound. 

The  way  that  a  Chinaman  cuts  a  fowl  is  Strangely  unlike 
the  Kuropean  method.  The  American  or  the  Knrojieau  unjoints 
,the  bird  and  strips  the  skeleton  of  its  meat.  Not  so  John  China- 
man. He  slices  a  duck  or  chicken  straight  across,  lames  and  all. 
It  must  be  done  with  an  exceedingly  sharp  knife,  for  the  bones 
an-  as  cleanly  cut  as  the  flesh.  In  the  Chinese  cookery  every- 
thing is  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  chi ip  >t  ioks,  and  all 
the  viands  are  in  bits  which  can  be  taken  up  easily  with 
those  two  dainty,  straw-Like  instruments.  Etiquette  must 
be  observed  in  Chinese  restaurants.  For  example,  when  one 
drinks  tea  he  must  pour  a  little  into  the  cup.  rinse  it  around 
and  empty  it  upon  the  floor.  Whether  this  libation  is  a  pre- 
caution in  behalf  of  cleanliness  or  whether  some  g<M|  must  be 
propitiated,  1  know  not,  and  it  is  needless  to  ask  questions, 
for  Upon  all  points  pertaining  to  his  own  customs  .lohn  China- 
ni. in  is  strictly  non-committal. 

The  first  thing  that  the  Chinese  waiter  does  is  to  set 
table.     This  does  not  imply  the  presence  of  table-cloth  or  nap- 
kins,   for    those    luxuries    are    conspicuous     by     their    at: 
First,  is  brought  a  tin  tcupit  which  holds  a   pint,  and  daring 
cups,  very  small  at  the  bottom.    To  an  American  a  fork  is  gen 
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erally  given,  but  Chinamen  are  provided  with  chopsticks. 
The  tea  having  been  deposited  on  the  table  the  diner  gives  his 
order  for  dinner.  This  is  a  difficult  task  for  an  American. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  Americans  will  drop  in  out  of  curi- 
osity, but  they  rarely  stay  long.  The  best  way  to  dine  here 
is  to  make  up  a  party  and  order  the  dinner  beforehand ;  then, 
if  you  are  willing  to  pay  enough,  you  can  have  the  big  room  to 
yourselves,  and  the  floor  will  be  swept  and  everything  made 
presentable.  You  can  make  a  dinner  that  will  cost  three  or 
four  dollars  a  head,  by  ordering  expensive  dishes. 

Dinner  parties  in  the  big  room,  about  twenty-five  feet  by 
fifty,  are  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  sometimes  ladies  are  taken 
there  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty.  A  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance once  gave  a  dinner  to  a  party  of  friends  at  this  very 
restaurant.  The  menu  was  in  Chinese,  and  the  dinner  was 
ordered  three  days  in  advance ;  an  interpreter  translated  the 
menu,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :  — 

First  "Set." 

Sharkt'  Pint, 

Boned  Chicken  Stuffed  with  Bird*  Nesti, 

Boned  Duck  Stuffed  with  Lily  Seed, 

Boatt  Duck  Stuffed  with  Chinete  Herb*, 

Fi»h   Bladder, 

Bock  Liehtn  with  Noodle*. 

Pear   Wine,   Tea,  and  Preserve*. 

Second  Set. 

Yellow-Pith  Bead-Gristle, 

Sea-Wormt, 

Boatt  Pigeon, 

Chinete   Water- Potatoes  and  Pried  Chicken, 

Chicken  Stewed  with  Mushrooms, 

Chicken  Muscles  Pique  with  Perfumed  Ham, 

Bice   Wine,  Fruits,  and  Almond*. 

Third  Set. 

Fruit*,  including  Oranges,  Applet,  Dried  Lychee  Nvtt,  etc, 

Sieeet  Pickle*, 

Steamed  Cake, 

Lily-Seed  Soup, 

Birdt'-A'ett  Soup, 

Boiled  Bice  and  Salted  Egg*.    ' 
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In  addition  to  these  things  there  were  various  sweets  on  the 
Each  guest  bad  at   his  side  a  saucer  of  a  condiment 

called   -s.iy"   iiiui   resembling  Worcester  sauce.      Bite  of   mwit 

are  dipjxjd  into  the  soy  alter  being  raised  from  the  plate  by  the 
ehopstioka  and  before  going  to  the  diner's  mouth. 

Ascending  to  lli"  joss-house  on  the  Moor  above,  we  were  v. 
corned  hy  tin-  proprietor,  whose  Knglish  was  as  thin  as  his  coun- 
tenance, which  was  so  withered  that  nearly  all  the  facial  muscles 
Were  distinctly  defined.     He  smiled  grimly  upon  the  detect  i  v. 
and  myself,  and  stood  idly  hy  while  my  guide  showed    the  a: 
tractions  of  the  place. 

The  center  of  attraction,  and  of  the  room,  is  an  idol  that 
(70Qld  be  small  in  a  temple  in  China,  but  is  a  huge  one  for   the 

quarters  in  which  he  linds  himself.    In  front  of  the  idol  is  an 

elaborately  carved  and  gilded  screen  which  was  broughl  from 
China  quite  recently  ;  it  is  all  carved  hy  hand  and  is  as  gaudy 
88  il  is  nivsteiiiiiis  to  the  occidental  spectator.     It  was  detained 

for  some  time  in  il iistoni  house,  and  the  duties  amounted  to 

about  four  hundred  dollars.  The  proprietor  was  evidently 
proud  of  it,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  I  praised  it  in  all  the 
pidgin-English  superlatives  at  my  command. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  profusely  ornamental  with  l«n- 
ners,  some  of  them  very  elaborately  embroidered.  They  are 
used  on  grand  occasions,  such  as  funerals  and  New  Year  festi1. 
ities;  and  in  a  rack  near  them  were  some  standards  that  had  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  torches  which  are  borne  by  political 
patriots  in  night  processions  just  before  a  ('residential  election. 

In  front  of  the  idol  is  an  altar  on  which  the  devout  worship 
era  place  their  offerings  of  food  for  the  deity  that  presides 
over  the  place.  Exactly  what  becomes  of  this  food  I  was  una- 
ble to  ascertain,  but  I  noted  the  circumstan  I  the  temple 
is  just  above  the  restaurant.  Possibly  the  keepers  of  the  two 
places  And  the  arrangement  excellent  for  returning  articles  thai 
the  god  cannot  devour,  so  that  they  may  be  sold  again  and 
perhaps  several  times  over.  The  devotees  who  patronize  the 
temple  go  to  considerable  expense,  and  some  of  the  offerings 
are  the  choicest  delicacies  known  to  the  Chinese  mmv.     Many 
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of  them  are  ordered  from  the  restaurant,  and  therefore  it  is 
convenient  to  be  close  to  the  si  mm;  of  food  supply. 

The   custo- 
dian   of   the 
temple   placid- 1 
ly  smoked    his 
pipe,    and    the  I 
detective    and 
I  continued  to 
smoke    our  ci- 1 
gars    while    in 
the  joss-house. 
This   was    not ' 
intended  as  ir- 
reverence, but  I 
is  the  customa- 
ry way  to  do. 
A  small   room 
at  the  rear  of 
the     temple 
contained      an 

opium  "lay-out"  for  two  persons.  At  one  side  of  this  little 
snuggery  there  was  :i  raised  platform  aboul  eighteen  UUbflB 
above  the  floor  and  five  feet  square.  It  was  covered  with 
Chinese  matting,  and  at  each  end  was  a  curtain  which  par- 
tially shielded  it  from  the  gaze  of  |>ersons  outside  the  door.  In 
i  in-  renter  of  the  platform  was  a  tray  which  contained  the  smok- 
ers "lay-out,"  and  each  piece  was  placed  with  the  utmost  pred 
sion.  There  were  two  pipes,  and  it  was  evident  that  two  per- 
sons could  find  room  here  for  a  fiiimlU  smoke. 

The  little  lamp  on  the  tra\  is  called  "the  fairy";  it  was 
shielded  with  glass  to  prevent  it.-,  being  ea-sily  extinguished,  and 
was  supplied  with  peanut  oil ;  and  its  flame  was  used  for  cooking 
and  burning  the  opium,  Near  the  lamp  was  a  little  box  of  bone, 
called  the  hop  toy,  that  held  the  opium  ;  a  needle  four  or  five 
inches  long  and  flattened  at  one  end  was  the  yen  hoc,  for  holding 
the  opium  in  the  flame ;  and  a  little  box  of  tin  held  the  yen  ahe 
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or  bits  of  refuse  opium    The  pips  was  a  piece  ol  bamboo  about 

sixteen  i  in  •in-,  long  :  >  ii*l  with  a  sauoer>sbaned  bow]  inserted 
about  one  third  of  the  distance  From  the  end. 

The  value  of  a,  pipe  increases  with  its  age  and  saturation. 
This  one  was  black  with  long  use,  ami  probably  it  could  n<>t  be 

bought  for  less  than  thirty  dollars;  perhaps  it  would  bring  as 
hiuh  as  tifty,  and  I  have  seen  one  for  which  one  hundred  dot 

;;••■-.    \\    I-    Icl    I  .C(l. 

It  often  happens  that  two  smokers  make  use  of  one  pipe, 
which  is  passed  alternately  from  hand  to  hand.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  opium  joints.  I?here  n  single  pipe  will  n 

Cor  a  party  of  two,  three,  or  four,    There  is  economy  in  this,  as 

there  IS  a  fixed  charge  for  a  "  lay.-ut."  winch  includes  the  tray 
and  contents  together  with  n  full  charge  of  opium  in  the  /«'/• 
Vty. 

I    recall'  a    visit    I    once    made   by    nigh!    to   an    opium-joint 

when  they  flourished  in  this  locality.     It  was  in  a  cellai 
basement,  and  the  outer  door  was  carefully  guarded  by  a  keen- 
eyed  Chinaman  who  refused  admission  to  strangers  unless  they 
were  properly  escorted.     The  door-keeper  surveyed  us  thro 
a  peep-hols  In  the  door,  and  when  he  was  satisfied  with  the  in 
spectioii  he  unlinked  ami  unbolted  the  entrance  and   let    down 
a  chain  whose  links  were  as  large  as  my  little  finger.     A  d 
turn  would  have  been  powerless  to  break  it. 

We  proceeded  along  the  narrow  hallway,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  lantern  hung  from  the  ceiling,  then  stopped  at  another 
door,  in  which  a  little  wicket  opened  and  a  yellow  face  ap- 
peared, scrutinizing  us  inquiringly.     "Hum   hi.iiiv  ■■'  bo  asked. 

"Two,"  my  friend  replied, and  another  bolt  was  withdrawn 
and  we  entered. 

Our  nostrils  were  greeted  with  the  pungent,  aromatic  odor 
of  burning  opium;  the  drug  has  an  odor  that  is  very  penetrat- 
ing, anil  when  once  it  is  known  it  can  In;  readily  recognised. 
This  odor  coming  through  doorways  and  permeating  thn 
a  building  in  spite  of  even  precaution  has  frequently  led  lo 
the  detection  of  opium  joints  and  caused  their  suppression  by 
the  police. 
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On  one  side  of  tin-  room  was  a  link-  alcove  like  a  ticket- 

oftice;  it  was  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  and  jusl  as  i\e  entered 
ill-'  place  he  was  weighing  out  a  charge  of  opium  with  boom 
tiny  scales  like  the  smallest  of  those  n  -^  -<  1   by  druggists.      S.v 

en)  trays  were  piled  at  one  siile  cit  rhc i.-r.  an<l  there  were 

a  dozen  or  mure  fairy  lamps  Oil  B  shell  together  Wlfll  the  other 
implements  that  make  up  a  lay-out. 

Farther  ekmg  was  a  curtain  which  hung  over  the  entrance 


"  itrrnxa  thk  i-ii*k."    wknk  ix  ax  QROH  i»kn  on  mott  street. 
of  the  smoking-room.     We  waited  till  the  proprietor  1 1 : i . i  made 
the  tray  ready  for  a  customer  ami  then   followed   him    into  the 
inner  room.      The  pungent  odor  increased  as  we  passed    the 
thick  curtain,  which  was  drawn  aside  for  us,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  room  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  in  width.     It 
W8B  dimly  lighted,  and  there  were  several  strata  of  smoke  that 
did  not  exactly   resemble  any  smoke  ordinarily  seen  in  rOO 
All  around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  room  were  platforms  or 
bunks,  about  two  feet  high  and  covered  with  Chinese  milling. 
A  few  have  mattresses  instead  of  matting,  out  of  di 
to  American  tastes.     The  Chinese  smoker  considers  a  board 
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covered  with  matting  quite  soft  enough  for  a  bed,  and  he 
regards  hair,  feathers,  and  French  springs  as  Gt  for  anything 
else  in  tlie  world  lint  to  sleep  on. 

On  the  first  of  Muse  platforms  were  two  Chinese  smoking 
opium.  The  "boss"  handed  one  of  them  the  tray  he  bad  jnst 
brought  in.  The  smoker  was  lying  on  the  matting  with  his 
head  resting  on  a  bit  of  wood  just  large  enough  to  support  it. 
As  the  tray  was  brought  lie  rose  up  on  his  side,  and  with  the 
i/,  n  hue  look  a  mass  of  opium  out  of  the  hop  toy.  He  twisted 
the  pasty  mass  until  it  assumed  the  shape  of  a  pill  on  the  end 
of  tin;  needle;  holding  this  in  one  hand  he  took  the  pipe  in  the 
other  and  plaeed  his  I  irist  the  end. 

NCst  he  brought  the  howl  direet.ly  over  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  and  then  held  the  pill  80  that  it  was  burned  in  the  flame; 
at  the  same  time  he  drew  several  long  inhalations  with  all  Un- 
ion >■  of  his  lungs  and  expelled  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils. 

Throe  or  four  whiffs,  or  ma}  be  half  a  dozen,  exhausted  the 
pill  of  opium  and  finished  the  performance  The  man  hud  taken 
one  pipe  of  opium.  He  placet]  the  pipe  bythe  side  of  the  tniv 
and  fell  hack  upon  his  head  resl  in  a  condition  of  drowsiness. 
His  comrade  picked  up  the  pipe,  formed  a  pill  of  opium  from 
the  mass   in  the  box,  and   smoked   it   in   the   way  we  bud   just 

seen.  Evidently  the  men  wore  adepts  at  the  business,  aetJ 
were  skillful  in  the  manipulation  of  the  pill,  which  is  <juit< 
awkward  matter  for  the  beginner. 

Having  witnessed  the  operation  of  "hitting  the  npen  1 
moved  on  past  the  line  of  bunks  that,  were  lill'-'i  with  occu- 
pants. A  few  hid  their  faces,  but  the  majority  were  so  far 
ander  the  influence  of  the  drug  as  to  l>e  indifferent  to  surround- 
ing  circumstances.  Nearly  all  the  bunks  were  occupied,  BOOM 
baring  but  a  single  smoker,  and  others  two,  three,  or  four 
occupants.  Less  than  half  the  number  of  smokers  were  I 
new,  the  others  being  Ainrrieaiis. 

Few    white  men  can   run   an   opium  joint    successfully.       A 
Chinaman  is  meek,  pretends  not  to  understand  when  anyt  I 
intuiting  is  said  to  him,  and  so  long  as  he  gets  paid    for  the 
opium  does  not  care  what  the  patrons  do.    On  the  contra'. 
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white  man  will  nut  stand  insult,  and  wants  to  boss  the  place  to 
suit  himself. 

Nearly  all  the  white  women  who  frequent  Chinatown  ar<» 
addicted  to  opium-smoking,  and  many  of  them  are  so  con- 
firmed hi  the  habit  that  they  would  lind  great  difficulty  in 
shaking  it  off.  "  I've  got  the  yen-yen  (opium  habit)  the  worst 
way,"  said  one  woni;m,  "and  must  have  my  pipe  every  night. 
I  want  two  or  three  pipes  l>efore  I  can  get  to  sleep,  and  some- 
times I  want  half  a  dozen." 

"How  long  have  you  been  hitting  the  pipe?"  I  Baked. 
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"IIow  long?  Let  me  see;  it's 
-  ^9/"y       about  four  years.    When  I  tried  the 

lirst  time  1  thought  it  would  strangle  me,  but  I  soon  found 
that  it  was  plwiaanter  than  cigarette  smoke  and  didn't  make 
me  cough.  But  I  smoked  so  much  the  first  night  that  it  made 
me  deathly  sick,  and  1  felt  awful  the  nest  morning.  I  smoked 
a  night  or  two  after  that  and  got  along  much  better,  and  that's 
the  way  I  started.  Now  I  must  have  a  smoke  every  night  or 
1  can't  live." 

"I  can  cook  a  pill  just  as  well  as  a  Chink  (Chinaman),"  she 
continued  ;  "just  see  me  do  it." 

With  that  she  dip|ied  the  point  of  the  needle  into  the 
sticky  mass  of  opium  in  the  little  l>ox  of  bone,  and  after  twirl- 
ing it  dexterously  a  few  times  brought  it  out  with  a  lump  the 
size  of  a  pea  at  the  end.     Then  sin-  held  the  pea  in  the  fhuno 


COMPANY. 

of  the  fairy  lamp  till  it  was  cooked,  its  color  changing  from 
black  to  the  tint  of  old  gold.  Then  she  rolled  it  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  pipe  bowl  to  expel  the  poisonous  juices*  and 
when  it  was  in  proper  condition  she  placed  it  in  the  bowl  of 
the  pipe,  held  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  with  her  lips 
against  the  ivory  month-piece  inhaled  the  smoke  slowly,  just 
as  we  had  seen  the  Chinese  do  in  the  first  bonk  where  we 
stopped. 

.War  the  farther  end  of  the  room  was  a  bonk  occupied  by 
four  white  women,  three  of  them  being  apparently  adepts  in 
the  vice,  and  the  fourth  a  novice.  Four  persons  crowd  a  bunk 
atosolj!  ;  two  recline  their  heads  upon  the  pillows  or  head- 
rests, and  the  other  two  make  use  of  -iipanions  for  the 
same  purpose.  \  party  may  consist  «>f  .  i  hr  women. 
or  it  may  he  made  up  of  both  sexes:  opium -smokers  ilo  nut 
stand  on  ceremony  with  each  other,  and  strangers  will  recline 
on  the  same  hunk  and  drnw  intoxication  from  the  same  pipe 
without  tin-  least  hesitation.  The  old  adage  says  -M  - 
lores  company  ;"  this  u  certainly  the  case  with  debaix-i 
ami                l\  of  debauchery  through  opium. 

The  occupants  of  the  joint  were  in  various  stages  of  the 
opium  intoxication.  Some  had  taken  their  second,  third, 
fourth,  or  other  pipes,  and  were  in  a  state  of  partial  or  com- 
plete insensibility ;  the  victims  would  often  lie  there  fur 
hours  and  sleep  away  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  effects  of 
the  drug  and  rise  in  the  morning  with  a  feeling  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  but  a  hunger  that  could  not  be  allayed  bj  food.  Their 
nerves  would  be  more  or  less  shaken,  according  to  the  leagl  b  of 
time  they  had  been  addicted  to  the  opium  habit;  and  they 
would  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  night,  when  they  could  again 
smoke  and  fall  into  a  state  of  forget  fulness. 

The  opium  used  for    smoking  —  called    by  the    smok. 
"dope"  —  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
gum.     The  Chinese  have  a  secret  mode  of  preparing  this 
tract,  making  it  more  palatable  to  the  taste  and  easier  to  get 
ready  for  smoking.     It  is  imported  from  China  usually  in  ob- 
long brass  boxes  about  five  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
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ride.      The  CUl  is  only  half  filial,  iis  in  warm  u. 'at her  it    puffs 

up  and  would  overflow  it  allowance  was  nut  made  for  this 
i  raffing.  It  is  about  the  consistency  oi  tar  melted  in  the  buDj 
and  nearly  the  same  color.     The    modi-  of  measuring  it,  when 

selling,  is  by  ft  Chinese  weight  culled  fn>i> .    There  are  about 

eighty 4hree  ./»/«<  in  an  ounce,  ami  :i  can  contains  four  hundred 
and    fifteen  fui»\  <ir  aliont    five  ounces.     The   best   quality   of 


A   W.T   OPIUM    MOKER. 

iThl*  |ihri1'iifrft|ih  tti*  nimlc  hv  finish  -  light  In  *  Chinese  oplnm  rlen  on  Pell  flreet  wVn  the 
■unoker  ww  »ii|i|»t-.'<l  to  Ik-  fn»l  ro-livp.  Stibw»|urnr.ly  the  photograph  iIImtIowxI  die  fuel  that  he 
hml  it  lewt  one  eye  open  when  the  plrUire  w»»  mule.) 

this  sells  for  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  can,  and  in- 
ferior grades  run  as  low  as  six  dollars.  In  smaller  quantities 
eight  to  ten  fuiu>  are  sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Whenever  a  joint  is  discovered  and  raided  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  but  few  if  any  Chinese  are  found  in  thent.  The 
up-town  joints  are  patronized  almost  exclusively  by  white 
people,  and  I  believe  that  the  vice  cannot  be  wholly  stamped 
out  of  existence.  When  once  acquired  the  habit  is  not  easily 
shaken  off,  as  it  clings  to  its  victims  with  great  tenacity. 

One  up-town  Joint  which  was  raided  only  a  few  months  ago 
was  located  in  a  respectable  apartment-house,  and  suspicion  was 


I 


CACoirr  is  tub  act.    ax  opium  smoker  sirprisko  while  smomm 
and  begged  to  be  lot  utT,  as  tliis.  so   they  alleged,  wiis   the   first 

time  thej  bad  ever  I  ><  -*  - 1 1  in  1 1  l  » -  place,  The  smoking  implement* 
tli;ii  were  captured  in. tin-  raid  were  of  the  highest  olsaa  <>( 
workmanship  and  are  an  important  addition  to  the  musoti: 
police  Headquarters.  One  ■ » 1"  the  jyisoncrs  was  a  doctor  who 
Jived  at  a  first-class  hotel  ami  had  a  ^ixnll\  list  <>t'  fashionable 
patients.  II'1  claimed  t<>  have  gone  there  for  scientific  observa- 
tion and  not  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  the  |>eruiciou8  drug, 
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but  he  followed  Hi  example  of  the  others  in  giving  a  fictitious 
name  when  arrested. 

The  raid  upon  this  opium-joint  and  the  revelations  that  fol- 
lowed are  most  unpleasantly  suggi  i  the  growth  of  a  viee 
which,  until  within  a 'few  ye  almost  exclusively  00O- 
finod  to  Chinatown.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  official 
records  for  proof  that  the  opium  habit  is  spreading  steadily 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  fast.  The  statements  of  physicia  M 
and  druggists,  and  even  common  observation,  supply  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  fact. 

It  is  not  probable  that  New  York  now  contains  many  largo 
and  luxuriously  appointed  resorts  for  opium  smokers ;  but  if 
private  houses  could  he  turned  inside  out  they  would  almost 
certainly  reveal  a  startling  number  of  individual  victims  who 
are  accustomed  to  practice  the  vice  in  solitude.  There  is  every 
reason  t<i  suppose  that,  without  reference  to  the  Chinese  quae 
ter,  there  are  not  a  'few  establishments,  cautiously  conducted 
amid  decent  surroundings,  which  are  regularly  supported  by 
coteries  of  habitual  patrons  and  more  or  less  accessible  to  oc- 
casional! visitors.  The  increasing  sale  of  the  drug,  the  admis- 
sions of  the  medical  profession, and  the  experience  of  the  hos- 
pitals, unmistakably  point  to  this  conclusion. 

For  reasons  which  are  obscure,  though  the  fact  is  notorious, 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  opium  destroys  the  Chinaman  far  less 
surely,  quickly,  and  completely  than  the  Caucasian.  To 
Americans  in  particular  it  means  swift  and  certain  degrada- 
tion. 

Property  has  greatly  advanced  in  Mott  Street,  and  rents 
have  been  more  than  douli  lei  I  -ince  the  Chinese  Ideated  them- 
selves there.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  l»een  reconstructed 
by  them,  and  wherever  they  have  taken  property  in  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement  they  have  spent  money  liberally. 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  women  already  mentioned 
they  do  not  allow  any  people  not  of  their  own  race  to  live 
among  them,  and  will  doubtless  continue  their  exclusivencss  as 
long  as  they  remain  here. 
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THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY  — MOCK  AVCTM.ns  BOGUS  HORSE 
BALES  AND  OTHER  THAI'S  FOR  THE  r.NWARY-  PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES 

Ingenious  Lawyers—  Swindling  Advertisement*  —  Murk  Auctions — My  Ovi 

I  \  |n  ■'  K  ■HIT  Ml         Cm; ■■-.       PlircllllSCS-       BOCltl     "  Bj      tilt        P'"/''U"--.\ 

Stool-Pigeon —  The  Merchant  from  Trenton—  I  urn  Trapped  —  A  Sudden 
Cessation  of  Business — Putting  it  down  to  Experience  —  Perennial  Buyers 

—  What " "  By  the  Dozen  "  Means  —  A  Mean  Swindle  —  Easily  Taken  in  — 
Base  Counterfeits  — Bogus  Horse-Dealers  —  The  Gentleman  "  J  list  Going 
In  Europe"  —  A  "Private  Stable"  — A  Considerate  Horse-Owner —  Busl- 
ni»  l.ikr  Mithods — A  UiintliliK.  sir:  ( ■>■  <m  the  Scene — •*An- 
dBHMn  "I  Nni  Haven  "  —  A  Chance  to  .Make  Fitly  Dollars  in  Five  Minulca 

—  A  Warm  Discussion  —  A  "Doctored"  Horse  — A  Trusty  Groom — A 
Critical  Inspection  —  Arrival  of  Mr,  W'akcman —  "  Dr.  Bryan's  "  Office  — 
"Just  Around  the  Corner" — Looking  for  the  Doctor— Where  He  Waa 
Found  —  A  Muddy  Plight  —  Tears  and  Smiles. 

LEGISLATORS  have  for  a  long  time  sought  to  put  an  end 
to  a  form  of  swindling  carried  on  under  the  pretence  of 
selling  goods  at  auction.  Lawyers  have  exhausted  their  inge- 
ii ml y  in  framing  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  mock-auc- 
tion fraud,  hut  every  time  tlu-y  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  with 
that  uliject  in  view,  somebody  equally  shrewd  will  discover  a 
loop-hole  in  it.  The  snake  has  been  scotched  but  not  killed  ; 
smne  of  the  mock  auctions  have  been  broken  up.  while  others 
continue  to  flourish. 

The  heaviest  blow  was  struck  when  the  law  required  that 
auctions  should  be  advertised  in  the  daily  papers  with  the  list 
of  the  articles  to  be  sold.  This  put  an  end  to  the  establishments 
along  Park  Row  and  Chatham  Street,  where  the  swindling  was 
veil,  thinly  disguised,  but  it  did  not  strike  some  of  the  '-drv- 

L'oods  mictions"    >n    l5roadw;t\        All    thai    ua>  necessary  to   do 
to  evade  the  law  was  to  keep  a  standing  advertisement  in  an 

i  m  > 
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(lii-iiiiT  paper  announcing  al  every  day  Of  "assorted  lots  of 
gentlemen's  furnishing  goods,  calicoes,  ginghams,  muslins,  and 
Other   f:il. rics.  the  property  of  concerns  that    desired    U»   make 

clearances  of  old  stock,"  e 

[  used  to  stroll  occasional h  into  one  of  theao  establishments 

and  Watct)  tlie  operations  of  those  who  ran  the  place.    The  first 

1 1 in.  I  nrenl  there  I  was  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  promising 

customer,  as  the  auctioneer  l>egan  knocking  down  things  at  an 
alarmingly  rapid  rate  to  half  a  dozen  nun  who  stood  around  a 
.able  and  were  evidently  baying  liberally. 

"What  name?"  said  the  auctioneer,  as  he  knocked  down  a 
dozen'  pairs  of  socks  to  a  thin,  smooth-faced  man  of  ahoiit  sixty 

yean. 

••  Harmon-,*"  was  the  reply,  and  the  auctioneer  called  out, 
•'  Mr.  Marinorc"  to  the  clerk  who  stood  just  behind  him. 

The  package  was  charged  to  the  gentleman,  and  then  an- 
other lot     this  time  of  five  dozen  pairs—  was  pat  up. 

This  tot  was  quickly  sold.  The  auctioneer  demanded  re- 
peatedly, ••  How  much  am  I  offered  for  these  socks  by  the 
dozen  I     How  much  '.     How  much,  gentlemen  <" 

Lot  after  lot  was  sold,  and  there  were  numerous  glances  in 
my  direction.  I  shoved  no  Indication  of  making  an  offer,  and 
one  .if  the  buyers,  who  had  remained  conttantlj  by  my  side 
and  was  disposed  to  In-  communicative,  aske<l  me  if  I  didn't 
want  some  of  these  goods,  which  were  going  very  oheap 

'•  I  don't  care  for  them,"  I  answered.  "They're  cheap,  it's 
true,  hut  just  now  I  don't  want  any." 

He  tolii  me  he  v.  :i  ;:  merchant  at  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  and 
had  dropped  in  by  accident.  "Things  are  going  80  low,"  said 
he.  ••  that  I've  laid  in  enough  of  some  kinds  of  goods  to  last  me 
a  whole  year." 

(Justness  Itegan  to  lag.  when  another  man  dropped  in,  evi- 
dently a  stranger  like  myself. 

Then  the  activity  and  eager  buying  and  selling  were  re- 
newed, and  the  buyers  took  everything  that  was  offered.  The 
stock  of  gentlemen's  footgear  seemed  inexhaustible. 

The  stranger  bought  one  of  tii  ■  liw  dozen  lots,  and  a.-,  soon 
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us  the  g<xxls  h:ul  Keen  knocked  down  to  him  lit.-  and  the  Other 
posohasera  were  asked  to  stop  to  {be  n-;ir  of  tin-  store,  where 
t li<-  1  >« >< >k ki ■■  | m -j-  would  make  run  their  bills.  At  this  point  the 
auctioneer  suddenly  announced  that  the  sale  was  over  for  the 
forenoon  and  would  Ik;  roomed  at  two  o'clock.  It  was  hi* 
time  to  go  to  lunch,  ho  said,  as  he  had  breakfasted  very  early 
thai  morning,  and  lie  Imped  to  see  all  of  us  at  the  hour  named 
tor  the  resumption.  As  I  could  frame  no  good  excuse  for  re- 
maining I  departed,  leaving  "Mr.  Barmore"  and  the  other 
purchasers  to  settle  their  accounts. 

You  ask  what  ha|'|>oiicd  after  I  left.  Well,  the  stranger, 
who  was  a  bona-fide  purchaser,  received  a  bill  for  the  goods  at 
a  rate  which  astonished  him.  lie  had  bought  five  dozen  pairs 
of  socks  at  Beve&ty  cents,  "by  the  dozen,"  and  expect**!  to  pay 
$3.50  for  the  lot.  But  the  bill  was  made  out  at  seventy  cents 
for  each  pair,  or  $42  for  the  quantity  he  had  purchased. 

He  demurred.  The  auctioneer  explained  that  "  by  the 
dozen  *'  meant  that  they  did  not  sell  loss  than  one  dozen  pairs 
to  any  one,  —  they  never  broke  a  package. 

Mr.  Barmore  and  the  other  fraudulent  pun  hascrs  sustained 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  with  great  alacrity  proceeded  to 
settle  their  hills  at  that  rate.  Meantime  the  doors  had  been 
closed,  the  stranger  realized  that  he  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
he  concluded  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  pay 
the  bill  and  put  it  down  to  experience.  Had  he  refused  to  pay 
he  would  have  been  threatened  with  arrest,  and  as  all  the  otber 
buyers  held  precisely  the  same  views  as  the  auctioneer  the  vic- 
tim would  have  had  no  witnesses  in  his  behalf. 

Half  an  hour  later  T  again  entered  the  place,  and  the  auc- 
tion which  had  been  postponed  until  two  o'clock  was  in  full 
blast  with  the  same  "  buyers "  as  before.  For  years  the  same 
crowd  was  there,  and  whenever  I  went  inside  something  was 
knocked  off  to  "Mr.  Barmore."  But  I  was  always  recognized, 
and  no  efforl  was  made  to  induce  me  to  invest  in  the  goods 
offered  for  sale.  I  always  observed  that  the  articles  to  be 
disposed  of  were  "  by  the  dozen,"  and  the  dozen  was  evidently 
a  combination  very  popular  with  the  managers  of  this  fraud. 


THE   CIGAR   S\VINT»r.K. 


After  many  arrest  •  had  escapes  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
mock-auction  business  was  sent  to  State  prison.  For  a  long 
time  the  law  was  powerless  to  suppress  the  fraud. ami  the  mayor 
could  only  give  protection  to  citizens  l>y  sending  out  a  daily 
procession  Of  men  ami  hoys  to  parade  Dp  and  down  the  street, 
hearing  banners  on  whi<  h  was  painted  the  legend,  "  Beware  of 
•Mock  Auctioneers."  A  story  was  current  at  this  time  to  the 
effect  that  Henry  Ward  lieecher,  having  come  over  to  New 
York  to  study  human  nature,  went  into  one  of  these  auction 
rooms,  and  in  order  to  hide  his  purpose,  bid.  and  successfully, 
for  sonic  small  article.  As  the  auctioneer  knocked  down  the 
great  preacher's  purchase  he  horrified  him  by  shouting  out  his 
name.  Mr.  Beecher  hastened  to  make  payment  and  said,  u 
low  voice.  "How  did  TOO  know  my  name?  I  did  not  want  to 
l>e  recognized."  "().  Mr.  Heecher."  was  the  loud  reply,  "  I've 
had  a  pew  in  your  church  these  last  two  years."  Doubtless 
the  story  is  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  it  might  have 
pleased  i  he  large-hearted  pastor  ol  Plymouth  Church  had  it 
Iteen  true. 

Another  fraudulent  auction  Ei  that  of  cigars  The)  are 
sold  "by  the  box."  but  the  fraud  does  not  consist  in  following 
the  same  plan  as  ill  the  dry -goods  swindle,  but  in  selling  goods 
that  would  lie  dear  at  nothing  tit  all.  Five,  ten.  or  twenty 
boxes  are.  offered  in  a  lot,  and  one  box  is  opened  as  a  sample. 
The  cigars  present  a  good  apjx-a ranee  and  a  customer  may 
smoke OBe  from  the  "sample"  if  he  likes,  and  if  he  does  he 
will  find  it  fairly  good.  They  are  in  boxes  of  fifty  and  go 
readily  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  box. 

The  economical  smoker  thinks  he  has  found  a  good  thing 
and  buys  liberally.  If  he  wishes  to  look  on  the  inside  of  each 
and  every  box  no  objection  is  made  to  his  doing  so;  but 
naturally  the  inspection  is  a  hurried  one,  —  the  cigars  are  all 
right  to  the  eye  and  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  speculation. 

It  is  not  until  he  undertakes  to  smoke  one  of  his  purchases 
that  he  learns  how  badly  he  has  been  deceived.     They  are.  as 
before  stated,  .ill  right  to  the  eye.  but  there  is  where  their  good 
nessends.     As  men  do  not  smoke  with  their  eyes  they   have 
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little  use  for  this  kind  of  cigars,  which  are  made  of  straw, 
wrapped  in  j >; i j m - 1  :  ■  >!■  -i  < ■■ :  ■■<.■  is  to  exaetly  resemble  the  tobaeeo 
leaf,  and  they  are  altogether  the  basest  kind  of  counterfeit. 
Of  course  the  "sample"  that  the  purchaser  smoked  was  from 

another  lot 

I  narrowly  escaped  buying  live  hundrod  of  these  cigars  the 
first  time  I  dropped  into  the  plaoe.    My  suspicions  were  aroused ' 

by  the  rapidity  with  which  several  flashy  men  were  purchas- 
ing and  sip  I  concluded  to  wait.  Meeting  a  friend  a  block  <>r 
two  below,  I  told  him  of  the  cigar  auction  and  how  cheaplv 
the  goods  were  going. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  bought  two  hundred  there  hist  week 
and  took  them  home.  1  tried  to  smoke  one,  then  tried  another 
With,  tin- same  result,  and  tln-n  1  broke  a  dozen  or  so  of  them 
Open,  They  were  aU  alike,  nothing  !-iil  straw  and  brown  paper, 
and  I  threw  the  lot  into  the  ash-barrel.  I  wouldn't  insult  a 
tramp  by  offering  him  one  of  those  cigars.*' 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  swindles  in  the  metropoh 
that  of  the  bogus  horse  dealer 

In  some  of  the  morning  papers  may  be  found  every  day  in 

the  year  an  advertisement  ol  one,  two,  or  more  horses  for  sale, 
at  a  private  stable,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  about  going  to 
Europe  or  to  the  South  or  to  California  for  his  health ;  or  some 
other  reason  is  given  why  the  animals  should  be  disposed  of 
immediately.  Here  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these  advertisements, 
clipped  from  a  ]>aper  now  lying  before  me; — 

Aoknti-kmans  covrnnnro  ill  health  com- 
[iel*  him  In  -jirrilh-i  iiiinii  ilmli'h  hi>  visry  tiiUMlKimi\  »tyl- 
!">>.  fn*1  trotting  mad  ami  family  llar-v  l."iV$  hand-,  a  free  «HJ, 
pleaaant  driver,  kind  and  true  hi  all  hurnew.  afrnld  of  nothing, 
mid  perfectly  gentle:  alao  pet  Bono  for  lady'*  driving .  both  war*, 
ranted  ymiiiK  and  nomid.  Ureal  bargain*  to  Mick  purvhaacfa. 
Apply  Ut  itriKim  at  private  Halilr.  HIT  Wull  —Hi  «1. 

You  and  I  know  a  good  hone  when  we  see  it,  and  as  we 
are  not  averse  to  a  pnnrha.se  at  fair  rates  wo  will  answer  this 
advertisement  in  person. 

We  go  around  to  the  stable  and  find  it  in  charge  of  a  man 
who  says  that  he  is  the  groom  referred  to  in  the  advertisement, 
ami  that  he  represents  the  owner  of  the  horses.    He  states  that 
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tin-  nwncr,  Mr.  Blank,  lives  at  Yonkcrs,  and  has  sen!  t lie  stock 
here  for  Bait!  and  taken  the  private  stable  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tricks  of  the  precious  rascals  who  an  always  to  l>e  found  at 
public  establishments.  At  length  ho  shows  the  horses  ami 
dilutes  upon  their  superior  qualities  and  wonderful  pedigrees, 
and  then  asks  if  we  arc  engage*!  in  the  horse  dealing  business. 

We  tell  him  we  are  not,  that  -we  are  buying,  if  we  buy  at 
all,  for  our  own  use.  either  here  or  in  the  country. 

He  is  apparently  relieved  by  this  information,  and  then  re- 
turns to  the  subject  of  the  sale.  The  driving-hoSM  looks  very 
well,  and  is  apparently  in  good  condition,  and  is  especial  I  \ 
praised  by  the  groom,  who  says  it  is  well  worth  three  hundred 
dollars,  but  Mr.  Blank  is  willing  to  close  it  out  at  two  hundred 

to  a  private  gentleman  who  will  appreciate  and  ran  for  it. 

"While  we  are  talking  and  «liscu.--siiiL'  the  merits  of  the  am 
mal.  a  stranger  well-nigh  out  of  breath  'liters,  who  states  that 
he  has  read  the  advertisement  and  wants  to  see  the  horses. 
lb'  is  a  pompous,  bustling  sort  of  man,  and  evidently  00008 
tomed  to  quick  transactions. 

After  looking  the  stock  over  the  new-comer  finally  settles 
on  the  horse  that  was  just  offered  to  us  for  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, examines  it  carefully,  and  pronounces  it  a  remarkably  line 
beast.    Then  he  meditates  a  moment  and  says  off-hand : 

"I  like  that  horse  pretty  well  ami  will  come  to  business 
right  off.  I'll  give  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  spot  cash  for 
him,  and  not  another  cent." 

"  Are  you  a  dealer  in  horses  i "  queries  the  man  in  charge. 

"  Yes,"  is  the  reply.  « I'm  Anderson  of  New  Haven,  every- 
body up  that  way  knows  me.  I  buy  hundreds  of  horses  in 
New  York  every  month  and  have  ten  carloads  on  the  way 
from  Kentucky  now." 

"Then  you  can't  have  this  horse,"  says  the  other.  "Mr. 
Blank  gave  me  strict  orders  that  the  horses  were  not  to  be  sold 
to  any  dealer,  but  to  private  parties  only.  You  see  he's  much 
attached  to  these  horses  and  wants  to  be  sure  that  they  go 
where  they'll  be  appreciated  and  well  treated,  just  as  ti 
always  have  been." 
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Mr.  Anderson  is  L'i'.-iitlv  surprised  ul  these  remarks,  anil 
says  a  little  impatiently  that  his  money  is  as  good  as  any  other 
man's. 

"It  isn't  a  (juration  of  money  at  all,"  is  the  quick  reply, 
"but.  a  whim  of  Mr.  [iiuuk's.  He's  rich  enough  to  give  away 
the  horses  for  nothing  if  In'.-.  a  mind  to,  ami  he'd  never  feel  it 
either ;  and  if  he  can't  sell  'em  to  the  light  parties, —  pr: 
parties,  mind  you, —  he'll  send  'em  to  Squire  Woods  and  pay 
their  lioa.nl  ami  keep 'em  doing  nothing  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 

The  discussion  grows  hot,  MOD  party  becoming  more  ami 
more  excited,  and  during  this  war  of  words  the  horse  b  offered 
,'•  u.s.  as  we  are  "pi  ivute  gentlemen,''  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
We  decline  to  purchase,  and.  is  we  leave,  "Mr.  Anderson  of 
New  Haven"  follows  us.  When  we  are  well  around  tin- 
ner he  overtakes  us  and  says  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone, 

"Look  hen-,  gentlemen,  I  s'pose  you  don't  mind  mal 
fifty  dollars  in  about  five  minutes.  (Jo  hack  and  gel  that 
horse  for  me  for  two  hundred,  bring  him  round  the  oorner 
here  or  over  to  the  stable  there  just  around  the  corner  on  the 
next  block  and  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  him 
cash  down.  You  know  what  I  offered :  the  horse  is  well 
worth  three  hundred  easy,  and  1  can  make  liftv  on  him  b. 
expenses  to  New  Haven." 

We  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  make  a 
neat  profit  of  fifty  dollars,  and  wo  return  to  buy  the  hoTM 
There  is  some 'lemur  by  the  "/mom  because  we  ate  unknown, 
but  not  much,  only  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Blank  and  his  trusty  agent.  The  latter  takes  our  word  fir 
it  that  wo  are  what  we  represent,  accepts  the  money  for  the 
horse,  carefully  blankets  hiin,  strokes  his  nose,  fondly  pats  him 
on  the  neck,  and  we  proudly  leaf!  him  out  of  the  stable  and 
around  the  corner,  where  we  confidently  suppose  Mr.  A  rider 
son  awaits  us. 

But  he  is  not  there  ;  he  is  evidently  at  the  stable  he  jx  i 
out  to  us  "just  around  the  corner."     lie  is  not  in  sight.     Anx- 
ious inquiry  at  the  stable  reveals  the  fact  that  the  people 
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know  nothing  about  him.  Wo  tell  our  story.  Thoy  bluntly 
inform  us  tliat  wo  have  been  the  victims  of  a  fraud,  as  the 
horse  is  really  worthless,  having  been  "doctored'"  to  make  him 
look  well.  Wo  have  only  the  consolation  of  learning  that 
hundreds  of  other  victims  have  been  trup[>cd  in  precisely  the 
viine  way.  Tlie  <s,om-  has  lieen  exposed  in  the  paper,.  OWBJC 
and  over  again,  bur  it  thrives  just  the  same. 

Some  years  .il'"  I  wanted  to  buy  a  saddle-horse,  and  ono 
morning  saw  an  advertisement  of  an  animal  that  I  thought 
DUghl  suit  mi'. 

Tin-  plare,  as  usual,  was  a  "private  stable,"'  and  I  wont  there 

not  inspecting  for  a  moment  that  there  was  anything  "crooked" 

about  it.      A  man  ami  a  boy  were  in   the  stable,  arid    1  thought 

nothing  of  thocttconistauce  thai  the  hoy  suddenly  went  out  i 

moment  After  I  entered.      The  horse  was  led  out  of  his  stall   in 
response  to  my  inquiry,  and  the  man  told  me  that  the  annual 
MM  SB  yearsold  and  belonged  to  a  Wall  Street  operator  D  I 
doctor  had  told    him   he  must    give  up  horseback  riding,  which 

increased  a  nervous  affection  from  which  he  suffered.  The 
horse  was  a  first-class  "all  rounder,"  he  said;  that  is,  be  was 
excellent  under  the  saddle  and  equally  good  in  harness,  was  of 
a  gentle  disposition,  though  spirited,  and  warranted  perfectly 
sound  and  kind  (Ieeould  carry  my  weight  easily,  as  the  Wall 
Street  man  was  fully  as  heavy  as  myself  and  had  ridden  the 
horse  for  eighteen  months.  The  price  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

While  I  was  examining  the  horse  and  learning  his  history, 
a  large,  beery-faced  man  entered  the  stable,  and  with  an  ovcr- 
the-eoa  accent  asked  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  Where's  the  saddle-horse  Mr.  Wakeman  was  looking  at?" 

••  Here  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  man  in  charge,  indicating  the 
very  animal  that  I  was  considering. 

The  beery-faced  man  brushed  me  aside,  or  rather  took  no 
notice  of  me,  and  for  some  minutes  was  entirely  engrossed  in 
examining  the  horse.  He  went  over  him  critically,  carefully 
inspecting  his  teeth,  looking  at  his  legs  for  ringbone,  spavins, 
splints,  curbs,  puffs,  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  walked  him 
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around  tin-  stable,  and  made  numerous  other  investigations  i 
posed  to  )>ertuin  to  tin-  hone-expert.    Meantime  the  boy 
turne«l,  and  when  tin-  examination  was  concluded,  the  stranger 
called  him  up  and  said  in  a  loud  and  commanding  voice. 

"Boy, go  around  to  Mr.  'Wakcmaifs.  No.  199  on street. 

aud  say  Dr.  Bryan  lias  looked  at  the  horse  be  wrote  about,  ami 
tin-  horse  is  absolutely  sound  and  just  six  yean  old,  ami  worth 
three  hundred  dollars  quick  any  day.  Don't  forget  the  name. 
now  ;  Mr.  Wakeman.  arid  eay  Dr.  Bryan  sent  you.  Remember. 
Dr.  Bryan." 

Ihfl  boy  went    to  deliver  the   me  id   tbe   "doctor" 

went  out  almost,  immediately,  never  noticing  my  present 
any  way  whatever,  or  saying  another  wonl  to  the  stable. 
The  comedy  wus  well  played,  with  the  exception  of  being  over 
acted  and  leaving  on  my  mind  the  impression  that  it  was  rather 
odd  that  Dr.  Uryan  entrusted  his  message  verbally  to  a  boy  lie. 
presumably,  had  never  seen  before.  Needless  to  say.  1  did  not 
buy  the  horse. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  ]>ossibly  I  should  find  Dr.  Bryan  it 
the  nearest  barroom.  There  was  one  opposite  tbe  stable,  ami 
through  the  half  open  door  leading  into  the  back  room,  which 
could  easily  I*.-  seen  from  the  street,  I  saw  the  doctor  seated  at 
a  table  indulging  in  a  drink  with  some  one  who  appeared  to  be 
an  acquaintance.  This  was  evidently  the  retreat  when 
OOUtd  be  found  when  needed  for  "business." 

A  jH'tty  swindle  occasionally  practiced  upon  residents  of  tbe 
city  is  the  following:  — 

A  merchant  goes  down  town  to  business  in  the  moraingat 
usual.     Along  in  the  forenoon  a  man  nearly  out  of  breath  n*'k 
at  his  residence,  who  says  he  is  a  clerk  in  the  gentlem 
ploy  and  that  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  street  in  front  of  ui» 

office  Mr. was  run  over  by  a  dray  in  charge  of  a  oai 

drunken  driver.     He  was  not  injured  at  all.  but  was  001 
with  mud,  and  his  clothes  were  so  badly  torn  that   he  is  quite 
unpresentable.     He  is  attending  to  business  m  lua  back  office. 
but  cannot  see  anv  o I  he  receives  u  ill  of  el< 
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from  home.  He  wants  his  spare  suit,  the  one  he  wore  before 
he  got  the  last  one. 

In  her  excitement  at  the  news  of  the  accident  and  her 
pleasure  to  know  that  her  husband  was  not  injured,  his  good 
wife  hurries  to  make  a  bundle  of  the  clothing  asked  for,  and 
delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk.  The  clerk  hurries  away 
at  the  top  of  his  walking  speed ;  she  thinks  it  is  in  his  anxiety 
to  restore  his  employer  to  a  presentable  condition  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  the  fellow's  speed  comes  from  another  motive. 
He  turns  the  nearest  corner  and  then  hies  to  a  pawn-shop, 
where  second-hand  clothing  can  be  "  spouted  "  or  sold. 

When  the  husband  returns  home  to  dinner  his  wife  is  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  door. 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  you  weren't  hurt,"  she  exclaims.  "It 
gave  me  an  awful  shock." 

"  Shock,  how  ? "  queries  the  mystified  husband. 

"  Oh !  your  clerk  told  me  all  about  it  —  how  you'd  been  ran 
over  and  knocked  down  into  the  mud  and  had  your  clothes 
torn  and  — why !  I  declare  you've  the  same  suit  on  you  had 
this  morning."    . 

Then  follows  an  explanation.  The  woman  cries,  and  the 
man  says  something  more  vigorous  than  polite  about  the  swin- 
dler who  so  cleverly  got  his  spare  suit  of  clothing.  As  they  sit 
down  to  dinner  the  husband  and  wife  conclude  to  make  the 
best  of  it  and  feel  happy  that  the  scoundrel  didn't  take  them 
in  for  more. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE  BEGGARS  OF  NEW   YORK— TRAMPS.   CHEATS.   HUMBUGS, 
AND    FRAUDS— INTERESTING    PERSONAL    KXl'EHIK 
VICTIMS   FROM   THE   COUOTK1 


Thr-  Incomes  of  Professional  Beggars  —  Resorts  of  Tramps  —  Plausible  Talia 

—  A  Scotch  Fntml  —  My   Adventure  with  him  — A  Plaintive  Appeal  — 
A  Truunpurvnt  Yarn —  A  Disconcerted  Bwindler— Claiming  Kt-blionaliip 

—  An    Kinliiirnis-vi!  ig  to  Walk   t>>  Hoaton —  A  Slriekto 
Ooawhoo— Helping  nj   Pom    Relation — Tbapks  n  Ineh  Thick — Hi 
male    Frauds — "('•*  hiImumi     Triimpt " — A     FamiaBl  — Ealing 
i 'rusts  out  uf  the  Gutter  —  A  Till... I    Woo      A   fraud  with  a  On 
and  ■  Starving  Faintly—  \   Distressing  Case— Toe  Btttr  Bitten — Tie 
Culifurulau    with    a    Wooden     Leg      The     RatlK ■  Sm'm'     Dodge  —  "  Old 
Aunty'   uiiil  bar  Methods—  ■■  God  Bless  You,  Dei  n            l'liii-1 
Iliimhugs—  How     <  ..nun  wni-n     arc                       Buneo-Sterrera  — 
Taken  lu  —  My  bperfmo  aUi  i  Btmco-St4 

IT  is  estimate<l  that  nearly  six  thousand  beggars  lil 
thrive  in  New  York  city.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  thai 
among  tbia  vast  number  of  professional  loafers  there  should  be 
found  some  whose  methods  of  extorting  money  are  aniquv 

Some  of  them  make  fi i  twenty-live  to  sixty  dollars  a  week. 

and  not  a  lew  of  them  are  so  well  known  its  to  famish  a  b 
of  conversation  among  those  who  talk  over  the  strange  life  to 
be  seen  in  city  streets.  The  Charity  Organization  S«n  ii-ty  re- 
cently issued  a  circular  warning  the  public  against  professional 
beggars,  adventurers,  and  other  undeserving  persona  Jfho 
obtain  money  by  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  charitable. 
Even  ordinary  street  lagging  is  apparently  more  profitable 
than  honest  labor. 

The  jrreat  city  is  a  home  for  a  good  (or  had)  number  of 
••tramps"  and  an  occasional  refuge  for  many  more.  With  the 
advent  of  summer  the  tram])  who  lias  passed  the  winter  in  the 
city  hies  to  the  rural  regions.     He  is  in  search  of  occupation 
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which  he  new  Quels;  in  rammer  be  wanna  job  ad  ice-cutting, 
and  in  winter  1 10  desires  work  In  B  bay-licid  oi  h  market-garden 
Whatever  employment  he  seeks  if  sore  to  lie  out  of  season,  and 
as  he  h  unable  to  live  by  honest  labor  he  makes  up  for  the  de- 
ficient v  by  begging  or  stealing. 
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The  winter  oncapation  of  the  circulating  or  tonrisl  faramp  is 
mueh  like  that  of  tin-  permanent  city  tramp  whose  snste- 
n.iiiii-  is  obtained  by  bagging  or  (rand.  lie  haunts  the  side- 
walk, especiallj  ;it  night,  and  |M>urs  a  tale  of  woe  into  every  ear 

that  will  listen.  The  ordinary  tale  Srill  not  he  heard  or  heeili.il, 
and  his  ingenuity  Is  severely  taxed  to  invent  something  that 
will  extract  cash  from  the  pocket  of  his  listener     Bome of  the 

tramps1  tricks  are   worthy  of   record,  as  the;    display  a   genius 

that    wotdd  secure  o   comfortable   existence   in    respectable 
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callings,  and,  not  unlikely,  would  bring  a  fortune  to  its  posses- 
sore. 

About  nil"'  "Vlo<k  one  night  I  was  accosted  by  a  man  with 
a  strong  Scotch  accent,  who  asked  if  I  would  kindly  favor  him 
with  a  direction,  as  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  city.  As  I  ] mused 
to  listen,  ho  said, 

i  an  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  Scotch  benevolent  n 
ciety  I " 

I  regretted  my  inability  to  do  so,  and  referred  him  to  the 
(in  Directory,  which  might  Ik-  consulted  at  any  hotel  or  drug- 
store. 

"  I'm-  looked  in  the  Directory,  sir."  he  answered,  "  but  can't 
find  it.  There's  the  St.  George's  Society,  but  that  isn't  open  at 
this  hour.  Mr.  Bedall  is  president  of  it.  and  the  office  is  down 
town." 

"  I  can't  give  you  information  as  to  an\  Other  Scottish  soci- 
ety," said  I ;  "these  associations  are  things  I  don't  know  much 
about,  and  your  best  plan  will  be  to  ask  at  the  nearest  police 
station." 

"I've  been  there,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  ••  but  cannot 
find  anything  about  them.  I'm  a  glass-engraver  and  lauded  in 
New  Fork  ft  week  ago  to-day  from  Glasgow.  I  bare  been  look- 
ing for  work  and  am  promised  :i  place  day  after  to-morrow. 
Excuse  my  saying  anything  about  it.  sir.  but  the  fact  is,  I've 
spent  all  my  money  and  want  to  find  a  Scottish  benevolent  So- 
ciety, so  that  I  can  get  lodgings  and  something  to  eat  till  I  find 
work." 

He  didn't  ask  me  for  any  money  or  anything  else,  but  the  ap- 
peal wa-s  very  direct.  Though  contrary  to  a  rule  I  had  long  before 
made  uoi  to  give-  money  to  applicants  on  the  streets,  I  gave  the 
fellow  a  quarter  to  pay  for  his  lodging,  and  as  he  had  eaten 
nothing  —  so  he  said — since  morning,  I  accompanied  him  to  a 
neighboring  restaurant  and  gave  another  twenty-live  cents  to 
the  proprietor  to  pay  for  the  stranger's  supper. 

Six  or  eight  months  later  I  was  accosted  by  the  same  man 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  not  more  than  three  or  four  blocks 
from  the  scene  of  my  first  meeting  with   him.     I   led   him  on. 
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and  he  told  precisely  Um  same  story  as  before,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  instead  of  being  a  glass-engraver  he  was  now  a  printer. 
He  had  even  come  from  Glasgow  "a  week  ago  to-day."  ju'sl  as 
in  the  first  instance. 

"  How  long  did  you  stay  in  America  when  you  first  came?" 
I  asked,  when  li is  story  was  ended. 

"  I  never  was  in  America  before,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment.  I  landed  in  New  York  a  week  ago  to-day  for 
the  first  time." 

"Now,  my  friend."  s;iid  I,  "your  yarn  is  altogether  too 
transparent.  Six  months  ago  you  were  a  glass-engraver,  landed 
just  a  week,  seeking  for  work,  out  of  money.  promised  ITOri 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  hunting  a  Scottish  benevolent  society 
to  care  for  you  in  the  meantime.  You  are  the  same  man.  story, 
voice,  Scotch  accent,  size,  height,  dress,  and  everything.  Sere, 
officer,"  I  said,  as  I  beckoned  over  his  shoulder  to  an  imaginary 
policeman,  ■  run  this  man  in." 

The  fellow  did  not  wait  to  be  "run  in*'  by  the  officer;  he 
ran  himself  at  ;i  s|>eed  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  rice 
horse.  And  that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him.  He  probably 
made  a  mental  photograph  of  me,  so  that  he  should  not  repeat 
his  mistake. 

That  evening  at  the  club  I  told  the  story  of  my  adventure, 
and  how  I  had  been  defrauded  by  this  very  plausible  invention 
of  a  tramp.  Six  members  of  the  club  listened  to  me,  and  when 
I  ended  no  fewer  than  three  of  them  acknowledged  having 
been  defrauded  by  the  same  fellow  within  the  past  month,  ami 
two  of  them  only  the  evening  before  and  within  ten  minutes  of 
each  other. 

The  city  man  may  think  he  is  sharper  than  his  cousin  in  the 
country,  but  lie  is  just  as  likely  to  be  taken  in.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  tale  that  will  catch  the  city  man  must  be  more 
elaborately  constructed  than  for  the  rural  districts;  that's  all. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  I  man  who  ...ud  his 
surname  was  the  same  as  mine,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I 
knew  of  one  Darin*  I*.  Knox,  a  resident  of  New  York. 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not  know  Darius  and  had  never  heard 
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of  him.     Then  ill  .T  i-i.i  ,1  if  l  ivas  a  native  of  the  city, 

:mil,  if  not,  what  State  of  tin-  I'nion  I  came  from. 

When  I  told  him  he  Bald  In-  was  from  the  same  State,  bat 
from  a  part  of  it  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  my  birthplace. 
Our  families  must  lie  related,  I"'  thought,  though  |>crhups  nut 
very  closely. 
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I  admitted  the  possibility,  and.  suspecting  that  he  might  he 

after  a  loan  on  account  of  relationship.  I  su^-sted  that  a  man 
in  the  city  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  relatives  anywi 
as  his  life  depended  pretty  much  on  himself. 

lb-  parried  this  idea  by  explaining  that  lie  bad  just  boom 

from  a   Western  State  where  ho  had  l n  living  for  twenty 

\'.i!..     lie  was  on  his  way  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
' — ius  P.  Knox  for  whom  he  asked  was  a  cousin  with  whom 
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In'  Weill    I"  school,  and   who  came  (o   Wv,    Forll   DOHiy  JMn 
ago,  about  the  time  the  speaker  sought  fortune  in  the  West. 

"  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  house,  Darius  was,"  suid  my 
visitor,  "and  has  been  a  partner  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  hist  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  Worth  Street,  Number 
lint  when  I  went  there  to-day  I  could  not  hear  nhoul  I  im,  and 
the?  store  is  occupied  by  a  new  firm  that  moved  in  last  year. 
The  man  I  saw  said  he  did  not  know  who  the  previous  tenants 
were,  and  he  didn't  care.  I  suppose  that's  the  way  in  a  great 
city  like  this." 

••  Yes,"  I  said,  '•  that's  very  modi  the  way  of  the  city.  We 
care  very  little  who  are  our  next-door  neighbors  as  long  as  they 
do  not  disturb  us,  and  we  may  live  in  adjoining  houses  for 
years  and  years  and  never  become  acquainted.  Many  a  I 
ness  firm  doesn't  know  who  were  the  previous  occupants  of 
their  premises,  and  some  don't  wish  to  know." 

When  I  paused  he  referred  again  to  the  Darius  whose  name 
mi    mil  in  the  Director!  j  Im- funl   thought  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  look  up  a  feu  individuals  of  the  same  surname,  and  thus 
he  might  find  some  one  who  knew  his  mi  Ming  relative. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said  with  a  considerable  show  of  re- 
luctance, "I  stopped  at  Niagara  Falls  and  two  or  three  other 
places  on  tu v  way  Kast  and  did  tlol  count  the  cost  oarefulh 
When  I  started  I  had  ample  funds  to  take  me  to  my  old  home, 
but  on  arriving  in  New  York  this  morning  I  found  I  had  only 
a  dollar  left,  and  I  spent  that  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  I 
didn't  feel  uneasy,  as  1  knew  Cousin  Darius  would  let  me  have 
all  the  money  I  needed ;  now  that  I  can't  find  him  I  am  placed 
in  a  most  embarrassing  position  and  hardly  know  what  to  do 
I  shall  have  to  walk  as  far  as  Boston,  where  my  brother  John 
is  in  the  hardware  business.  Good-bye!"  he  said  with  a  per- 
oeptihlc  tremor  in  his  voice. 

"Good-bye,"    I    responded,  and  saw  him    to    the    door. 

•Sorry  to  have  troubled  you,"  he  added,  but  I  won't  trouble 

you  any  longer.     I  can  get  to  New  Rochelle  by  night,  sleep  in 

a  shed  or  barn,  and  make  Boston  in  about  ten  days.    Good-bye 

again.*' 
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He  W8«  off,  and  h.nln't   ;i  sk.-il   fur  a  lo«n  or  even  hinted  at 

anything  of  the  band.  My  money  boned  in  my  pockety  and 
(whatever  ooneoienoe  I  had  rose  in  my  throat.  I  called  back 
my  kinsman,  loaned  him  three  dollars  for  a  deck  passa^. 
steamer  to  Boston  (he  suggested  that  «  deck  passage  was 
all  iliat  he  needed),  and  I  felt  happier.  Hi-  noted  my  address 
mtv  carefully  and  said  he  would  remit  the  three  dollars  as  soon 
as  he  met  his  brother  John.   As  for  thanks,  he  covered  me  with 

them  an  inch 
thick,  and  said 
he  would  al- 
ways   ramen 

ber  me  for  my 

trusting   kind 

liess. 

F.v  idently 

lie  has  reinem 
bered   me:    he 

kept  the  three 
dollars  as  a 
.souvenir  to  en- 
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aide  him  to  do 
so.     Years  have  elapsed,  hut  I  have  never  received  the  moin-y, 
nor  have  I  ever  had  a  scrap  of  paper  acknowledging  it.     But 
I  have  heard  of  the  fellow  a  dozen  —  yes,  twenty  —  times,  and 
each  time  he  has  played  the  same  game  on  some  one  else.     His 
surname  is  always  that  of  his  victim.  Jones,  Smith.  Rai ■■ 
anything  in  fact  that  enables  him  to  suggest  a  relationship  and 
give  an  excuse  for  calling  on  somebody  in  the  hope  <>f  learning 
the  whereabouts  of  his  long-lost  cousin.      The  story  is  ulw 
the  same,  and  the  money  requisite  to  get  him  to  his 
tioti  is  from  three  to  five  dollars.     He  was  born  in  more  places 
than  the  poet  Homer,  but  unha]>pily  he  has  not  died  in  any 
of  them. 

The  foregoing  are  samples  of  the  tricks  of  the  male  tramp. 
Bat  this  kind  of  dishonesty  is  not  confined  to  men;  women  are 
adepts  in  it.  and  some  of  their  devices  an1  ingenuous. 
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An  old  woman  with  a  shabby  gcuteel  air  used  to  stand  on 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-third  Street  at  their  inter- 
section with  Fifth  Avenue.  ••  Please  tell  me  how  I  can  Mt  to 
i In-  l'i >rty-second  Street  ferry,"  she  would  say  to  a  passcr-hv 

The  route  would  he  indicated,  and  the  car  which  would 
earn    her  there  | > ■  ■  1 1 1 1  •  > I  mil.      Tin -n  she  wmild  timidly  ask: 

"How  much  i.s  the  fare?" 

"Five  cents,  madam,"  would  be  the  iiply. 

"O!  I'll  havetowalk;  I've  lost  mvpoakel  book;  somebody 
must  have  stolen  It." 

The  surest  ion  naturally   resulted  in  awakening  the  gym 
pathy  of  the  listener,  who  contributed  the  .  r  v  five  cents 

and  moved  on.    The  nick- 
el was  dropped   into  I 
paeiims     pocket,    and     in 
two  or  three   minutes,  at 
ter  the  Victim  was  safely 
out    of   sight,  the    ijiien 
would    be     repeals!    and 
another  live  cents  secured 
in    the    same    way.     For 
the   sake   of   variety  she 
changed  her  alleged  des- 
tination at  everv  third  or 
fourth    inquiry!   and    for  A 
some    weeks    she    reaped 
quite     a     harvest.       She 

made  the  mistake  of  accosting  the  same  person  two  days  in 
succession;  the  police  were  put  OH  bftl  trade,  find  she  spent 
a  season  on  Blackwell's  Island  as  the  result  of  her  money- 
making  experiment.  But  as  long  ns  she  was  undisturbed  she 
managed  to  earn  three  or  four  doll; irs  a  day. 

Another  kind  of  feminine  tramp  is  an  Irish  or  German  wo- 
man who  pretends  to  lie  unable  to  read,  and  thrusts  a  slip 
of  paper  into  your  hand,  with  a  request  that  you  will  read  the 
address  upon  it  and  tell  her  how  to  reach  it.  The  place  is 
generally  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  when  the  line  of  com 
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There  is  another  class  called  "gentlemen    tramp*,"  men 
who  were  once  respectable  and  in  go<xl  H  ten  instances,  wh 
downfall  has    been  gradual,  and  who  grow    more  and    inorv 
seedy  in  np|»eariiiiee  every  year.      Some  of  them    make  a 
tence  of  desiring  work,  ;i ml  they  an-  always   going  soinew 
to  answer  an   advertisement    or   to  make  an  inquiry,  but    11    i 
dentally  they  are  on  the  outlook  for  alms.    One  of  these  men  - 
a  tall  ami  rather    military-looking   |>ei\soriagc  about   fifty  yea  r 
oi   age,  v.  ii  !i   .1    v.  hite  inn  .tache  an  I   n  head  ol   curlj    white  b* 
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— has  a  regular  route  over  which  lie  has  bumped  and  begged 
for  yean*.    He  ohm  filled  a  responsible  position  in  a  fa  i 
dry-goods  house.    There  is  a  pivtcnc-  of  blacking  on  what, 

remains  of  his  boots,  anil  there  i-  an  ail  of  ostentatious  but 
fictitious  neatness  in  his  attire.  He  dot-s  not  approach  DflOplfl 
promiscuously.  but  singles  out  his  victims  with  great  sajraeity 
ami  care,  usually  selecting  el<l<-rly    ladies,  never  under  any  eir 

ilimst;illees  at 

tempting  to 
beg  from  a 
man.  II  6 
walks  beside 
his  vii-tim    for 

some  distance) 

looks  pitifully 
at  her.  and  at 
last  he  lakes 
off  his  hat,  ap- 
proaches hum- 
bly, and  plain- 
tively pours 
out  his  tale  of 
woe.  His  sto- 
ry is  listened 
to  courteously. 
and  is  so  ef- 
fectively told  that  the  listener  generally  opens  her  pin's!'  and 
contributes  to  the  tramp's  relief.  His  polite  manifestation  of 
gratitude  is  extreme,  and  he  sueec"ils  r-.-^ularlv  in  getting  COB* 
trihutions  from  the  same  victims  mam    times  over. 

At  one  time  a  fellow  made  a  good  revenue  by  a  shrewd 
trick  of  putting  a  crust  of  bread,  th>'  CON  of  an  apple,  or  some 
similar  dainty  on  the  sidewalk  or  B  doorstep  generally  the 
hitter  —  OB.  some  of  the  side  streets  leading  out  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
Then  he  would  go  a  hundred  feet  or  so  along  the  street,  and 
when  he  saw  a  well -dressed  person  of  either  sex  he  walked  just 
a  little  in  advance  with  his  eyes  eagerlv  scanning  the  sidewalk 
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and  doorsteps.  Sndii.nl;,  espying  the  crust  or  apple-core,  he 
rushed  to  secure  it  and  crunched  il  between  bis  teeth  with  tie 
manner  of  a  man  nearly  famished.  His  movements  were 
sure  to  attracl  attention,  atul  if  the  spectator  was  at  all  beam 
olent  and  unsuspecting  the  performance  was  sure  to  be  <>■ 
warded.  No  man  or  woman  of  the  least  susceptibility  could 
allow  a  human  being  to  ho  so  near  starvation. 

He  kepi  the  business  up  for  years;  of  late  I  have  not  seen 
him  and  presume  he  has  retired  with  u  coinjM?tenoe,  the  reward 
of  his  industry  and  genius  combined.  He  always  dressed  in 
clothing  too  small  for  him,  the  trousers  being  fully  two  in 
too  short  for  his  nether  limbs,  and  the  coat  buttoned  so  closely 
that  it  threatened  to  burst.  The  garments  were  threadbare, 
but  always  clean,  and  altogether  his  make  up  crai  well  adapted 
to  his  scheme,  and  his  acting  was  admirable. 

Quite  recently,  when  a  Fulton  Ferry  boat  from  Brooklyn 
had  reached  midstream,  a  tall,  stout  man  who  sat  near  the  door 
in  the  ladies'  cabin  suddenly  arose  and  began  an  address  in  a 
deep  bass  voice.  ••  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  he  said.  n]  have  a 
wife  and  children  at  .57  Marion  Street,  ami  there  has  not  been 
a  monel  of  bread  in  the  house  for  two  days.  I  am  weak  and 
unable  to  work.  For  five  weeks  I  was  in  Belisvua  Hospital 
with  a  crushed  leg.     Von  can  see  for  yourselves.*' 

The  man  painfully  pulled  up  his  right  trouser  leg  and  ex- 
hibited a  muscular  calf  bound  with  a  new  linen  bandage  from 
the  ankle  to  the  swelling  muscle.  Then  he  painfully  straight- 
ened himself  up  and  drew  his  hands  across  his  moistened  eye* 
several  times,  and  said  with  great  agitation  :  "  Any  lady  <>r  gen- 
tleman who  wants  to  investigate  I  will  give  them  my  name  and 
address." 

His  face  was  seemingly  that  of  an  honest  man.  He  was  un- 
shaven, but  he  did  not  havo  a  dissipated  appearance.  His  cloth- 
ing was  old,  worn,  and  failed,  but  not  tattered.  Several  of  the 
passengers  gave  him  money  as  they  passed  out  of  the  cabin. 
A  gentleman  asked  him  what  his  name  was.  "William  H. 
Smith,  sir,"  he  promptly  replied.     "  I  live  at  ■il  Marion  Stre 

The  gentleman   proceeded  al  once  to  37  Marion  Street. 
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was  a  small,  wooden  house.     A  man  wlui  Mid   his  name  was 
Livery  op-ned  the  door  and  said  his  was  the  only  family  living 
in  the  house,  :i 'id    In-  indignantly  denied  all   knowledge  of  any 
destitute  \V.  II.  Smitli  in   the  neighborhood.     I' tuples t : 
William  was  an  unmitigated  fraud. 

Another  man  goes  about  from  office  to  office  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  in  a  very  hesitating  and  shamefaced  man- 
ner—  his  eyes  glued  to  the  floor  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  —  he  con- 
fesses to  having 
been  in  prison 
for  six  months, 
or  possibly  a 
fear,  and  has 
just  lieen  releas- 
ed. The  crime 
for  which  he 
was  sentenced 
was  breaking  a 
baker's  window 
and  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread  for 
his  children 
when  they  were 
nearly  dying  of 
hunger.  lie 
wants  to  lead  a 
better  life,  and 

in  order  to  do  so  he  must  leave  the  city ;  he  will  go  to  the 
country  and  find  employment  as  a  farm  hand,  and  in  that  new 
life  he  will  be  able  to  become  am  honest  man,  as  he  will  be  free 
from  temptation.  Tie  has  no  money  to  pay  his  fare,  and  meekly 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  listener  know-  some  railway  official 
who  would  give  him  a  pass  to  his  destination,  generally  men- 
tioning some  place  easily  reached  from  New  York. 

The  story  is  well  told  and  very  often  succeeds  in  extracting 
a  small  sum.  twenty  live  to  fifty  cents,  from  the  pocket  of  the 
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listener.  Tin-  alleged  prison-bird  has  never  been  under  t 
and  key  at  all,  however  min-h  he  deserves  fa)  have  been,  an  > 
narrative  is  altogether  a  pleasing  fiction.  He  does  not  go  to 
the  country,  nor  does  he  intend  to  go  there:  hi-  has  found  that 
the  prison  and  reform  story  is  a  very  good  one  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  lives  by  it.  On  one  occasion.  howrver.  he  rutin- 
to  grief,  and  this  was  the  way  of  it : 

He  was  one  day  "working"  an  office  where  there  hap]tene*l 
In  lx-  calling  a  gentleman  who  had  heard  his  tale  and  contrib- 
uted to  his  traveling  ex)M-nscs  two  or  three  ilays  liefore.  From 
behind  a  screen  the  visitor  recognized  the  voice  an 
and  managed  to  hint  to  the  tenant  of  the  office  to  detain  the 
Ii-llow  ;i  f,'w  niiiiuirs.  The  visitor  slipped  00t  another  way 
and  goon  returned  with  a  brawny  Irishman  who  was  in  his  em 
ploy  and  wa«  to  gO  that  very  afternoon  to  New  Haven  by  boat. 
On  the  way  back  he  gave  the  Irishman  his  orders;  on  reaching 

the  presence  of  the  reforming  convict,  who  hud  |  i  h:- 

willingness  to  go  anywhere  if  he  could  only  get  a  pass  or  in. 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket,  the  gentleman  said: 

"Pat,  take  this  gentleman  along  with  you  to  New  II; 
—  he  wants  to  go  there." 

"O!  I  won't  troiil.le  i-oti."  said  the  "gentleman °;  "it  will 
be  too  much  bother  for  you.  and  I  oan  go  just  as  well  hv 
myself." 

"No  bother  at  all,"  was  the  reply,  "on  the  contrary,  it's  a 
great  pleasure.  Take  him  along,  Pat,  or  you'll  be  late  for  your 
boat.  If  he  doesn't  go  quietly,  let  your  boat  go  and  hand  him 
over  to  the  police.'' 

Pat  obeyed  orders,  and  the  fellow  was  landed  in  New  Haven 
much  against  his  will,  but  he  soon  brought  himself  back  again 
to  New  York.     No  doubt  lie  was  homesick  for  the  great  i 
and  its  resources,  hut  forever  afterwards  lie  shunned  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  office  where  he  fell  into  the  trap  just  described. 

One  of  the  worst  professional  (mats  is  the  California ti  with 
the  wooden  leg.  His  costume  usually  consists  of  a  closely  -but- 
ton, -d  coat  and  trousers  very  wide  at  the  bottom.  A  tittle 
black  silk  necktie  is  knotted,  sailor-fashion,  in  his  shirt-collar: 
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a  soft,  hat  with  about  a  three-inch  brim  is  worn  carelessly  on 
his  head;  he  leans  heavily  on  a  cant-  and  walks  with  a  decided 
limp. 

Ho  never  speaks  to  anybody  who  is  not  looking  into  a  store 
window.  Approaching  his  victim  he  says  in  a  soft,  drawling 
voice : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir;  but  are  you  a  stranger  in  the  city  ("  ami 
no  matter  what  the  answer  may  be  be  continues:  "I  am  here 
from  California  ami    I  have  gol  a   wooden  leg."       then  with  his 
cane     he     somewhal 
vigorously    taps   the 
"  wooden "     leg     to 
prove     its     genuine- 
nuB,  —  "  and     I've 
Keen  walking  around 
all  night  and  all  day 
on  it  and  haven't  got 

.1  n  \  money,  and  if 
you  could  loan  me  a 
small  amount  to  en- 
able me  to  obtain  a 
night's  lodging  and 
a  supper  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to 
you.  And  if  you  will 
give  me  your  ad- 
dress, when  my  sister  sends  me  money  I  will  return  it  to  you.'" 
If  questions  are  asked  he  will  produce  letters  to  prove  his 
identity,  and  then  will  tell  how  he  lost  his  leg  by  being  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake  in  Nebraska,  on  his  way  east,  and  show  that 
he  came  further  east  to  get  better  surgical  assistance,  and  tinallv 
lost  almost  all  of  his  limb  and  has  had  hard  link  ever  since  In- 
left  the  hospital.  Although  everything  about  him  indicates 
that  he  is  what  he  claims  to  he.  hi'  is  a  fraud.  He  has  not  lost 
his  leg  at  all.  A  piece  of  board  tied  to  his  leg  sounds  very 
wooden  r  hM  tapped  with  his  cam-.  He  usually  selects  pes 
who  look  like  strangers,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  always 
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speaks  to  those  w  iii  look  into  store  windows.     ITe  has  boasted 
of  collecting  live  dollars  a  day. 

Tin'  snake  dodge  seems  to  be  quite  popular.     Not  long  ago 
a  colored  man  was  in  the  habit  of  hobbling  along  Sixth  Av.- 
nut' and  Fourteenth  Street  with  a  small  snake  skin  in  one  hand, 
a  cigar-box  to  contain  contributions  in  the  other,  and  a  card  on 
his  breast  containing  the  following  announcement 

'•  FRIENDS ; 
This  is  a  Rattlesnake  which  had  Caused  Me  to 

I/OKK  M»  I.Kd. 

I  waa  Bit  ht  Him  in  tiik  Dismal  Bwami-h  of  Vib- 
odjia. 

I    II.V.  I;   illM     HkIU.  (IN    KxlItlllTIUN. 

Abkinc;  Yin-  Ai.i.  kou  a   F.n-ri.K  llirr  to  Gkt  ax 
Artificial  Lbo. 

JOHN  ROE. 

When  taken  into  custody  he  demanded  a  pistol,  that 
might  not  survive  the  disgrace  of  his  arrest.  lie  suid  that  on  los- 
ing his  leg  in  the  manner  mentioned,  his  neighbors  in  Virginia 
raised  money  to  send  him  to  New  York  to  get  a  cork  leg  by 
begging.  He  is  believed  to  have  raised  enough  to  have  bought 
many  legs,  for  the  cigar-box  he  carried  was  full  of  coin  when 
he  was  arrested.  As  he  had  been  repeatedly  warned,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Island  for  three  months. 

Many  business  men  within  a  mile  of  the  Post  Office  are 
familiar  with  "Old  Aunty/'  Aunty  believes  that  "it  is  better  to 
laugh  than  be  sighing,"  and  so  she  does  not  descend  to  the  com- 
mon whining  tricks  of  the  ordinary  street  beggar.  She  walks 
into  offices,  and  her  queer  little  nutcracker  face  breaks  into  smil- 
ing wrinkles  under  the  frill  of  her  old  fashioned  cap.  Shu  drops 
a  little  courtesy,  holds  out  her  skinny  luind,  and  Bays,  ••  (Jot!  bless 
you,  deary,"  and  when  the  usual  cent  is  forthcoming,  she  closes 
her  withered  lingers  on  it,  wishes  the  giver  many  blessings, 
walks  out  to  visit  the  next  man.  Rain  or  shine,  morning 
night,  Old  Aunty  walks  around  from  one  office  to  another  and 
collects  toll  everywhere. 

There  are  main  men  w  In  i  are  superstitious  enough  to  bcli 
that  if  they  meet  Aunty  in  her  old  calico  gown,  her  little 
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shawl,  and  while  cap  early  in  tin-  day,  give  her  a  penny,  ami 
get  in  return  on.- nf  those  smiles  which  breaks  her  cpiiiint  fare 
into  many  seams,  success  will  go  with  them  for  the  balance  of 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Olil  Aunty's  name  is  Connors,  ami  sin-  lives  in  tworoonwat 
the  top  of  a  tenement-house  in  Rutgers  Street,  and  all  the 
money  she  gets  over  and 
above  that  needed  for  her 
simple  wants  finds  its  way 
across  the  sea  to  the  "  Ould 
Sod," Mtd  lightens  the  hard- 
ships of  some  of  her  niiin- 
berless  relatives  there.  How 
much  she  receives  in  a  day 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  three  or  four  dol- 
lars would  not  lw  an  exces- 
sive guess. 

A  blind  man  is  considered  by  nearly  every  one  a  projier  ob- 
ject for  charity,  but  many  of  them  are  frauds  of  the  worst  kind 
The  tin  signs  hanging  across  their  breasts,  narrating  harrowing 
stories    of    misfortune,   are 
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often  gotten  up  for  the  oc- 
casion and  are  sometimes 
painted  on  both  sides,  thus 
giving  the  beggar  two  tales 
to  help  him  along.  He  dis- 
plays  the  side  that  he  thinks 
will  prove  the  most  effective 
in  the  locality  he  hap|»eus 
to  be  in. 

A  sandy-mustached  blind 
man  who  sings  plaintive  airs  all  over  town  has  his  father  as  a 
confederate.  The  father  fatten  in  8  convenient  salonn  in  the 
neighborhood  while  the  son  sings.  Su|icrintcndcnt  Ilcbbard  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  recently  found  father  ami 
son  doing  a  thriving  business  one  Saturday  night,  and  followed 
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them,  when,  after  stopping  at  several  saloons  on  the  wa 

refreshments,  they  took  an  elevated  railway  train  for  their 
home  in  Twcnty-fifth  Street.  On  the  way  the  son  counted  the 
contents  i if  his  pocket,  and   handing  them  to  his  father,  said: 

"There's  nine  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents,  —  pretty  good 
for  one  day's  work,  ain't  it.  popper r" 

The  pair  got  off  at  Tweiiu  third  Street   and  visited  tv 
loons,  where  the\    paid  an  old  scoi  'II  as  drank.    Tin- 

time  he  caught  the  blind  man  he  threatened  him  with  arrest 
unless  he  stopped  begging,  and  cut  short  his  answering  protes- 
tations  that  lie  was  starving.  by  tolling  him  what  ho  had  over- 
heard when  heoonnted  bis  day's  receipts  in  the  elevated  rail- 
way train.  The  impudent  l»eggar  was  disconcerted  at.  this,  and. 
in  a  desire  to  l>e  funny,  gave  himself  quite  away  by  the  remark : 
"That  nine  dollars  anil  fifty  cents  wasn't  all  I  made.  I  knocked 
down  a  dollar  on  the  old  man." 

The  foregoing  are  only  a.  few  examples  of  numerous  frauds 
that  are  often  perj>etrated  upon  old  residents  of  the  city  ;  there 
are  many  more  whose  sj>ecial  object  is  the  Hewing  of  country  - 
m. -n.  either  while  they  are  visiting  the  metropolis  OT  In 
rescinding  with  them.'  The  name  of  these  frauds  is  legion, 
ami  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  revenues  is  very  great. 

An  old  trick  that  has  been  exposed  in  the  newspapers  time 
and  again,  but  which  is  nevertheless  often  and  successfully 
played,  is  to  accost  the  stranger  as  if  mistaking  him  for  some- 
body else,  and  during  tl„.  conversation  ascertain  his  name,  res- 
idence, and  business.  These  are  quickly  communicated  to  a 
confederate,  who  meets  the  stranger  a  block  or  two  further  on. 
having  kept  him  steadily  in  sight,  and  promptly  "recognizes" 
him.  Perhaps  1  can  best  describe  the  methods  of  this  class  of 
swindlers  who  are  known  as  u  bunco  men  "  or  "  bunco  steer- 
ers,"  by  giving  my  own  experience  : 

I  returned  to  New  York  one  morning  by  one  of  the  Boston 
boats,  and  was  walking  towards  Proadway  with  satchel  in 
hand,  when  my  hand  was  suddenly  grasped  by  a  man  who  dis- 
played all  the  fervor  of  an  old  friend.  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Johnson  ?"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon." 
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"  You've  made  a  mistake,  sir,"  I  answered  ;  "my  name 
isn't  Johnson." 

"What!  Isn't  this  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  I 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  at  our  house,  Blank.  Blank  &  Company  ' 
naming  one  of  the  leading  dry-goods  houses. 

I  assured  him  I  was  not  Mr.  Johnson  at  all.  and  the  fellow 
humbly  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  adding  That  1  resembled 
his  friend  so  closely  that  he  had  made  a  very  natural  mistake. 
Then,  eyeing  me  curiously,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  I  was 
not  Mr.  Johnson,  he  asked  my  name,  and  I  frankly  told  him  I 
was  Mr.  Wallace  from  Concord,  New  Ham|Kshirc.  and  that  1 
was  in  the  hardware  business. 

He  apologized  again  and  went  on,  adding,  before  he  left 
me.  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and  in 
fact  one  (if  the  prominent  men  of  the  western  half  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  I  could  lie  proud  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
him,  and  proud  I  certainly  was. 

Before  I  reached  Broadway  another  man  rushed  at  me  with 
the  same  friendly  manner,  and.  warmly  grasping  my  hand, 
jrreeted  me  as  Mr.  Wallace  of  Concord.  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  Mr.  Blank  of  the  hardware  house  of  I'.l.mk  A-  I'.lank  la 
leading  one  in  the  city),  and  remembered  my  last  visit.  Was 
I  satisfied  with  the  goods  I  then  bought?  Of  course  I  was. 
and  would  again  honor  the  firm  with  my  patronage.  He  rat- 
tled on  at  a  great  rate,  proposed  that  I  should  breakfast  v,  it  n 
him  before  going  to  the  hotel,  and  I  accepted. 

Then  he  wanted  me  to  step  down  a  side  street  a  few  steps, 
wouldn't  take  five  minutes,  to  look  at  a  picture  he  had  just 
bought  as  a  present  for  his  aunt.  He  knew  I  had  excellent 
taste  in  art  and  wanted  my  opinion. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Broadway,  and  as  I  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  home  I  brought  the  comedy  to  an  end  by  asking 
if  he  had  happened  to  meet  my  old  friend  Johnson  of  Syra- 
cuse lateh  .     He  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  make  an  answer. 

Had  I  gone  with  the  scoundrel  to  see  the  picture  I  should 
have  found  myself  in  a  pretence  of  a  shop  far  enough  removed 
from  the  street   to   prevent    my    escaping  easily.     Then    my 
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money  would  have  been,  taken  from  me,  by  apparently  fair 
means  if  possible,  such  as  inducing  me  to  buy  something  that 
was  going  very  cheap,  to  lend  to  my  new-found  friend  or  one 
of  his  confederates,  bet  upon  a  lottery  or  other  game,  or  do 
something  that  would  relieve  them  from  the  charge  of  robbery 
by  violence.  But  if  all  these  methods  had  failed  they  would 
have  risked  the  more  serious  matter  rather  than  let  me  leave 
the  house  unplucked. 

Bunco  men  do  not  confine  their  operations  to  New  York 
city.  They  often  make  tours  throughout  the  country,  visiting 
other  cities  and  plying  their  vocation  at  every  opportunity. 
Many  a  farmer  has  been  victimized  by  them,  and  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  a  banco  man  is  a  smooth  and  crafty 
villain. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"UP  THE  SPOUT"  — PAWN-BROKERS  AND  TT1F.IR  WATS  — A 
VISIT  TO  THE  8HOP  OF  "MY  UNCLE "  — PERSONAL  EXPE- 
RIENCES. 

"My  Uncle"  — A  Cold-Blooded  Friendship  —  Royal  Puwnera  —  Buried  Treas- 
ure—A Sharp  Lot  — Slung  of  the  Trade  —  Putting  n  Watch  "  in  Soak  "— 
The  Throe  Gold  Bulla  of  the  Pawnbroker's  Sign —  An  Anxious  Customer 
—A  Cautiouti  Tradesman —  How  a  Sharper  Got  tin  I'.nii  r  .if  his  "  Uncle  " 
—  The  "  Office  "—  A  Heart-Hardening  Trade  —  Making  a  Rait*  —  How  I 
Pawned  my  Wntch  —  A  Friend  in  Need  —  Simon's  Indignation—  A  Sud- 
den Fall  in  Values  —  Suspected  of  Knavery  —  Pawning  Stolen  Goods— 
Police  Regulations  —  Selling  Unredeemed  Pledges— What  the  "  Spout  "  is 
— "Hanging  Up" — One  Wuy  of  Selling  Goods — Fraudulent  Pawning  — 
Tales  that  Pledges  Might  Unfold  — From  Affluence  to  tin;  Potter's  Field  — 
Drink  the  Mainspring  of  the  Pawnbroker's  Success. 

IF  the  history  of  every  human  lifr*  could  he  told,  what  surpris- 
ing revelations  would  he  made.  If  a  list  was  published  of 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  at  one  time  or 
other  in  their  lives  sought  acquaintance  with  that  interesting 
individual  the  pawnbroker,  sometimes  known  as  "  My  Uncle." 
names  now  high  in  the  social,  political,  and  business  worlds 
would  be  found  in  it,  and  society  would  stand  aghast.  Few 
there  are  who  are  willing  to  admit  the  fact  thai  ••  my  uncle" 
.  iiiee  sUkmI  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  "  friend"  in  time  <•!'  KWe 
distress,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  friendship  was 
purely  cold-blooded  and  measured  solely  by  "per  shent"  arid 
"peezeness."  It  is  a  constant  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
kick  over  the  ladder  that  has  helped  us  upward  — to  ignore  the 
plank  that  has  bridged  a  disagreeable  stream. 

Occasionally  a  person  in  the  high  tide  of  prosperity  is  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  pawnbroker  once  upon  a  time  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  him.  A  widely  known  and  prosperous 
actor,  now  blessed  with  an  ample  fortune,  in  writing  the  rami 
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niscences  of  his  career,  speaks  of  the  first  gold  watch  he  ever 
owned.     It  was  bought  out  of  the  profits  of  a  remarkably  suc- 

iul  tour,  and  it  became  11   valued   friend.     "  Hut."  he  I 
••  friends  must  occasionally  be  separated,  and  there  were  certain 
periods  of  adversity  when   my  watch  and  I  were  compelled  to 
slav  apart.     When  good  times  came  again  we  were  reunited. 
and  our  intimacy  continued  for  many  yen 

Many  a  watch  or  other  valuable  article  of  use  or  luxury  has 
had  a  similar  experience.  Men  whose  lives  are  chequered 
sometimes  provide  themselves,  in  times  of  prosperity,  with 
something  easily  portable  and  of  considerable  value,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  "spouting"  when  adversity  overtakes  them. 
Gambler*  are  particularly  addicted  to  this  practice,  ami  their 
proneness  to  diamonds,  high-priced  watches,  and  heavy  chains 
is  well  known.  Apart  from  the  question  of  personal  adorn- 
ment these  gentry  have  a  practical  reason  for  thus  investing 

than innings"  in  articles  that  may  be  convenient  "  collator 

ais  "  whenever  fickle  Fortune  frowns  upon  their  owners. 

History  records  that  even  monarch*  have  pawned  in  their 
day,  and  curious  matters  have  come  therefrom.  Charles  the 
Bold,  when  in  the  Netherlands,  pawned  a  diamond  noted  as 
being  the  largest  in  Euro]»e.  Some  time  afterwards  he  found 
himself  in  funds,  and  sent  a  page  with  money  to  redeem  tin- 
diamond.  On  his  way  home  with  it  the  page  met  with  the 
misfortune  of  being  murdered;  upon  hearing  which  Charles 
ordered  the  l>oy's  body  to  be  carefully  preserved  until  he  could 
see  it.  On  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  assassination  Charles 
ordered  the  body  to  be  cut  open,  and  the  diamond  was  found 
securely  hidden  away  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  viscera. 

Pawnbrokers  are  not  all  Hebrews,  though  the  pawnbroking 
business  is  generally  supposed  to  he  entirely  in  Hebrew  handv 
But  whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  good  judges  of  values  of 
articles  offered  to  them;  and  the  man  that  cheats  a  pawn- 
broker must  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Some  time  ago,  desiring  personal  experience  with   a  pawn- 
broker, I  concluded  that  a  spare  watch  would  lie  just  the  i 
to  put  '•  in  soak"  so  I  proceeded  "to  make  a  raise"  for  the 
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largest  possible  sum  on  the  aforesaid  watch.  On  pawnbroking 
thoughts  intent  I  wended  my  way  to  the  Bowery,  which  oan 
boast  of  far  more  "lenders  upon  personal  collaterals""  than 
any  other  part  of  the  city. 
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The  familiar  sign  of  three 
gilded  balls  hung  over  the 
door.  Somebody  has  hu- 
morously said  that  these 
bulls  mean  "  it's  two  to  one 
that  you  never  come  back 
to  redeem  your  pledge." 
The  fact  is  that  the  three 
balls  were  the  urm<n-i;il 
bettings  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  the  Medici  in 
I tul v,  who  became  very 
rich  through  lending  mon- 
ey on  pledges  several  hun- 
dred yeans  ago.  Probably 
very  few  pawnbrokers 
know  the  real  origin  of  the 
sign  of  their  trade. 

As  I  entered  the  estab- 
lishment a  woman  was  at 
the  counter  anxiously 
watching  every  expression 
that  flitted  across  the  coun- 
tenance of  ;i  spectacled 
Hebrew  who  was  closely 
examining  some  silver 
spoons  which  appeared  to 
be  very  old  and  were  no 

doubt  an  heirloom  in  the  woman's  family.  Her  nervous  man- 
ner and  the  pinched  look  on  her  face  showed  plainly  enough 
that  sheer  want  had  driven  her  to  seek  for  a  loan  at  the  pawn- 
broker's, and  she  impatiently  waited  the  e^iniate  of  the  sharj>- 
nosed  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 
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Tie  examined  tlic  spoons  with  groat  care,  and  was  appar 
ently  so  absorbed  that  he seemed  unaware  of  my  entrance.  He 
•of  the  spoon*,  touched  it  with  acid,  weighed  it,  and 
afterwards  weighed  the  entire  dozen,  rang  them  on  the  counter, 
and  did  other  things  that  satisfied  him  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
metal.  One  might  think  that  the  old-fashioned  character  of  the 
spoons  ami  the  appearance  c»f  honest  poverty  of  the  won 
offered  them  would  lie  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  gen:. 
ness,  hut  the  pawnbroker  takes  nothing  for  granted. 

\  ears  .iiro,  one  ol  the  best  known  an  I  tnosl  Saobeasfal  pttWO- 
brokers  in  New  York  was  n-;itl\  swindled  by  a  man  who 
brought  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  on  which  ha  wanted  a 
loan.  The  usual  tests  were  applied,  the  diamond  proved  to  be 
genuine,  and  a  loan  was  made  upon  it:  the  stone  was  a  tine  one. 
worth,  perhaps,  a  thousand  dollars.  The  loan  was  made  about 
the  twentieth  of  the  month,  and  the  man  said  he  would  redeem 
his  pledge  on  the  first  of  the  following  month,  which   lie  did. 

On  the  twentieth  ho  appeared  again  with  the  ring  and 
wanted  another  loan  till  the  first  of  the  following  month.  The 
tests  were  applied  again,  everything  was  all  right,  and  the  loan 
wa*  made. 

Month  after  month  the  name  thing  was  done,  and  the  pawn- 
broker at  last  regarded  the  man  as  a  regular  customer  and  a 
very  good  one,  too,  as  he  proved  a  source  of  constant  revenue. 
After  a  while  the  dealer  took  the  ring  without  testing  the 
stone ;  he  had  become  so  familiar  with  its  appearance  and  that 
of  the  customer,  that  he  considered  the  test  unnecessary. 
Finally  the  usual  day  for  redemption  came  around,  bat  the  • 
tomer  did  not  appear. 

On  the  third  day  afterwards  the  pawnbroker  began  to  sus- 
pect that  something  was  wrong.  lie  took  out  the  ring  and 
carefully  examined  it.  To  his  utter  dismay  he  found  thai 
though  the  setting  was  precisely  I  he  some,  the  stone  was  ■  I 
one,  resembling  in  size,  shape,  and  rutting  the  original  from 
which  it  had  been  faithfully  copied.  The  man  never  came 
again,  and  the  pawnbroker  learned  a  lesson  which  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  him  or  his  descendants. 
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While  waiting  my  turn  I  glanced  around  tin-  shop.  One 
.nil- of  the  room  was  occupied  by  a  long  counter.  The  other 
ilr  \!,  fill«Ml  with  rows  of  .shelves  ami  pigeon-holes  that  over 
Mowed  with  mechanics"  tools,  musical  instruments,  clocks, 
guns,  pistols,  swords,  drums,  boots,  shoes,  work-boxes, —  a  com- 
plete museum.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  i  an  iron  door 
o|K'iicd  into  .1  large  vault  l.uiil  . - r 1 1  i r. -1  \  of  iron  and  lil  wilh 
gas.  Near  it  was  a  small  space  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing, 
and  over  the  door  the  word  ••  Office"  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played. Around  the  sides  of  the  vault,  which  could  easily  be 
seen  through  the  railing.  (T0M  small  fallow  drawers,  similar 
to  those  seen  in  a  jeweler's  sale.  Iii  these  drawers  were  placed 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  set  and  unset;  hundreds 
of  watches,  both  gold  and  silver,  on  which  sums  varying  from 
one  dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  each  had  been  lent.  Other 
drawers  contained  linger-rings.  bracelets,  ear  rings,  and  alum.-i 
every  known  article  of  jewelry  ami  |iersoiial  adornment,  while 
I  he  handles  on  the  floor  consisted  of  silver  cups,  ladles,  forks, 
and  scores  of  dozens  of  silver  spoons. 

AI>ove  was  another  room  in  which  was  stored  all  kinds  of 
furniture  ami  clothing  of  every  description.  Here  were  relics 
of  better  days;  odd  mementoes  of  far  awa\  lands  Iwyond  the 
sea;  articles  of  domestic  use  of  all  sorts — sometimes  mm 
tionable — for  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  a  pawnbroker's  net  if 
only  it  have  a  market  value,  or  if  there  is  in  his  opinion  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  ultimate  redemption.  Hardly  an  article 
is  offered  upon  which  the  pawnbroker  is  not  begged  to  advance 
more;  but  his  trade  hardens  him,  and  he  invariably  decide-, 
in  accordance  with  what  he  considers  his  own  interests.  He 
i(  ;  In  fore  him  all  day  long  and  all  the  year  round  the  im- 
provident, the  reel  ne  ViciOUS,  and  the  victims  of  nnuttcl 
able  misfortune. 

To  return  to  the  woman  with  the  spoons.  The  pawn- 
broker stated  the  amount  he  was  willing  to  loan  upon  the 
Property,  and  though  the  woman  pleaded  hard  for  more  he 
coldly  answered  that  it  was  all  that  lie  could  afford.  With  a 
sigh  she  accepted  the  offer,  the  pawn-ticket  WW   filled  out.  the 
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ino.-ir\  «m  c  i •■•hi: •,-  counted  and  banded  over,  and  the  nd 

eyed  woman  drew  a  veil  over  her  face  and  walked  out  of  the 
place. 

My  turn  had  conic,  and  I  stepped  forward  to  the  counter 
as  the  dealer  looked  with  inquiring  eyes  in  my  direction.  Ex- 
tending lii-  bud  be  grasped  mine  and  gave  it  a  hearty  duke, 
his  wrinkled  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  It  was  an  old  and  cun- 
ning face,  and  his  shiny  bald  head  seemed  to  make  li 
eyes  unnaturally  bright  as  they  peered  from  under  sua 
brows. 

"  My  frent,  vot  can  I  do  for  you?"  lie  said. 

I  humbly  made  known  my  request,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing my  watch.  lie  took  it  in  his  hand,  puked  up  u  strong 
mainiifving-irlnss.  which  he  directed  HOOD  the  works,  and 
carefully  scanned  the  mo'. emeiit .  Then  lie  examined  the  case, 
touched  it  with  acid  by  means  .if  a  bottle  with  a  pointed 
stopper  of  glass,  critically  ins|iected  the  marksOO  the  nssnU- ..;' 
the  case,  and  said  with  a  deep  sigh, — 

"HOW  much  you  Vant,  eli  '" 

"Well,  I  would  like  fifty  dollars" 

-Feefty  tollars."  be  exclaimed  wildly,  "Vot!  on  die  ok 
vatcli  I  My  frent,  vot  for  you  plackguard  me.  I  loan  you 
feefteen  tollars  und  no  more." 

"But  that  is  a  line  watch  and  only  three  years  ago  U  cost 
me  two  hundred  and — " 

••  You  tink  I  am  a  fool  alretty,  eh  '■  You  vant  to  aheatt  und 
rooin  me,  is  it  f  I  sells  you  a  potter  vatch  »is  dot  for  feeftv 
doDan.  You  sis-  dose  movements,  eli  '.  Look.  Dot  is  an  ole 
vatch  gone  to  pieces  alretty,  und  1  could  not  so  much  as  get 
more  a.s  forty  tollars  for  dot  same  vatch,  dot  ish  a  fact,*' and 
he  gave  the  watch  a  contemptuous  toss  to  one  side. 

••  Loan  me  thirty,"  I  begged,  with  all  the  pathos  I  could 
muster  in  voice  and  manner,  "and  I  will  try  ami  gel  alooy 

"My  frent,  I  vant   to  help  yon,  und  I    would  naffer  ab) 
you.  don't  you  pelieve  it,  und  vot  i  tell  you  shall  be  zacred.     I 
tell  you  vot  I  do.     I  gjf  you  twenty  tollars.  und  so  sure  as  my 
name  is  Simon  Lew  dot  is  shoosl  vol  dot  vutch  is  vorth." 
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"  No,  I'll  go  somewhere  else,"  I  slowly  said,  with  a  percep- 
tible tremor  in  my  voice  as  I  picked  up  the  watch  and  started 
for  the  door. 

"Holt  on,  my  frent,"  said  Simon,  "holt  on  a  leetle;  don't  go 
avay.  I  vill  do  pcttcr  py  you  us  anypody  in  ile  peezoness.  I 
haf  been  transact  in<r  jieezeness  for  due  forty  years.  I/x>k,"  ho 
said,  as  he  waved  his  skinnv  hand  toward  the  crowded  slielves. 
"You  see  dose  packages,  from  line  shentlemans  uiitl  ladies 
shoost  like  you,  do  you  tink  dey  would  drade  mit  Sfatton  I^-vy 
if  he  shcated?  I  tell  you  vot  I  do,  ODd  some  day  you  shall  say 
dot  same  Simon  Lew  vos  indeet  JTOOf  frent.  Il-s-h."  He 
glanced  around  the  room  to  sc<  thai  DO  QUO  VII  within  hear- 
ing, ami,  putting  both  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  close 
to  my  ear,  he  said  in  a  conlid.-nti.il  whisper 

"You  shall  haf  twenty-live,  but  <loii't  gif  il  avay,"  ami  with 

ft  patronizing  slap  on  my  harU.  lie  added,  ••  un<l  remember  dot 
Simon  Levy  is  alvays  your  frent." 

I  accepted  his  offer,  but  before  closing  the  business  he  asked 
who  1  was  and  how  long  I  had  had  t  lie  watch.  He  did  not 
wish  to  run  a  chance  of  buying  stolen  pro|>crty,  ami  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it  with  the  amount  lie  had  lent,  upon  it.  He  had 
already  studied  me  carefully  and  no  doubt  concluded  that  I 
was  an  honest  man ;  by  means  of  letters  in  my  pocket  I  was 
able  to  prove  my  identity  and  my  place  of  residence.  He  was 
satisfied,  and  the  transaction  was  soon  completed. 

Among  the  one  hundred  and  ten  licensed  pawnbrokers  in 
New  York  city  there  is  a  fair  proportion  who  take  pains  to  pre 
vent  lending  money  upon  stolon  goods.  The  reputable  men  in 
the  trade  will  not  lend  money  to  suspicious  persons,  and  if  any- 
thing is  offered  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  or  inspect  Iuih 
been  stolen,  they  notify  the  police  at  once.  Important  streets 
have  thus  been  made  through  pawnbrokers,  stolen  goods  recov- 
ered, and  the  thieves  sent  to  prison. 

Police  captains  have  the  legal  right  to  examine  1 1 
of  all  pawnbrokers  when  seeking  to  trace  stolen  property,  and 
if  it  is  found  in  their  possession,  they  must  give  it  up  on  the 
order  of  a  police  magistrate.     Pending  the  trial  of  the  persons 
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accused  of  stealing,  the  pawned  articles  are  in  the  custody 
tin-  property-clerk  at  Police  Headquarters;  if  the  owner  does 
not  prosecute,  or  if  there  is  no  conviction,  the  property  goes 
hack  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  owner  cannot  recover  it  wftb 
out  paving  the  amount  of  the  loan  with  interest.  But  if  the 
thief  is  convicted,  and  the  ownership  of  the  property  proven, 
the  pawn  broker  is  u  out  "to  the  amount  of  his  loan  and  all 

IWM  uj>on  it.  Hence  <  nines  much  of  the  reluctance  of  pawn- 
brokers to  deal  with  suspicious  persons. 

The  pawnbroker  is  forbidden  by  law  U)  ask  or  receive  a 
greater  rate  of  interest,  on  amount*  less  than  one  hundred  do!- 
lars,  than  three  per  cent.  ;i  month  for  the  first  six  months  and 
two  per  cent,  for  succeeding  months.  Where  the  amount 
loaned  exceeds  one  hundred  dollars  he  may  receive  only 
l«riciii.  u  month  for  the  Brsl  six  months  and  one  per  cent. 
monthly  for  succeeding  months.  He  is  required  to  keep  every 
article  not  less  than  one  year  before  sidling  it.  and  must  sell 
everything  by  auction,  which  must  lie  advertised  in  the  daily 
papers  and  conducted  by  si  licensed  auctioneer.  The  law  for- 
hids  him  to  buy  on  his  own  account  articles  that  have  been 
pawned  to  bim,  but  this  provision  of  the  law  can  lie  —  and  is 
evaded  by  his  getting  a  friend  to  make  the  purchase  for  him. 

A  few  days  later  I  went  hack  to  the  pawnshop  ami  redeemed 
the  watch  I  had  pledged.     I  paid  three  per  cent,  for  the  loan. 
the  lav  making  no  account  of  fractions  of  a  month;  wh< 
one  redeems  in  one  day  or  one  month  the  charge  is  the  same, 
and  if  the  time  runs  over  a  single  day  into  the  second  ni> 
the  charge  is  the  same  as  for  two  months. 

If  I  bad  not  redeemed  the  watch,  Simon  would  have  kept 
it  a  year  and  then  sold  it  at.  auction ;  and  quite  likely,  as  he  is 
no  doubt  an  honest  man  for  a  pawnbroker,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained seventy-five  dollars  for  it  at  a  fairly  conducted  sale.  He 
would  have  had  his  loan  hack  with  interest,  and  much  more 
-besides. 

By  a  recent  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  surplus  re- 
maining after  the  payment  of  the  loan  and  interest  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  not  to  the  lender.     In  pract  i 
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usually  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  lender,  and  stays  there,  as 
the  general  public  is  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  the  broker  does 
not  take  much  trouble  to  hunt  up  his  creditors.  The  law  in 
regard  to  keeping  the  articles  a  full  your  before  selling  them  is 
very  strict,  though  it  is  sometimes  violated. 

Every  jMirson  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker 
must,  |i:iy  I  ivy  hundred  dollars  for  a  license,  and  give  bonds  for 
ten  thousand  dollan  that  he  will  conduct  his  operations  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  But  than  are  many  nun  who  conduct 
a  pawnbroking  business  in  defiance  of  the  law,  or  rather  by  an 

evasion  of  it. 

The  '";.|i..ut"  exists  in  t  he  ollh ••■.-,  i.f  must  pawnbrokers,  nnd 
is  simply  a  sjiout  or  dumb-waiter  leading  to  an  upper  room 
where  the  pawned  goods  of  bulk  are  stored.  My  watch  did 
not.  literally  go  "  up  the  spout,"  but  into  Simon's  safe;  but  if  1 
bad  pawned  my  overcoat  or  suit  of  clothes  1  would  have  seen 
the  bundle  disappear  in  the  dumb-waiter  after  being  duly 
marked  and  labeled. 

I-adies'  dresses  arc  '-hung  up,"  as  they  would  be  injured  In- 
folding. Hence  arises  the  slang  term  of  "  hung  up"  for  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  been  pledged  at  the  pawnbroker's.  In  the  ease 
of  articles  that  are  really  and  literally  hung  up  a  small  charge 
is  made  for  the  extra  care  required. 

An  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  is  charged,  probably  becauso 
the  great  majority  of  loans  are  in  suuill  sums,  most  of  them 
less  than  ffVe  dollars.  Suppose  one  borrows  two  dollars  on  an 
article  left  with  a  pawnbroker,  and  has  the  use  of  the  money 
for  a  month.  The  dealer  must  issue  a  ticket,  label  the  article. 
and  place  it  where  it  can  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice  when- 
ever the  owner  calls  to  redeem  it,  and  all  the  dealer  gets  for 
his  trouble  and  the  use  of  his  money  is  six  cents !  And  if  the 
loan  has  been  one  dollar  instead  of  two,  he  has  the  same 
amount  of  trouble,  all  for  three  cents.  If  he  ventures  to  charge 
more,  except  for  a  dress  or  other  things  tliat  must  be  "  hung 
up  "  as  already  described,  or  for  tar-paper  in  which  to  protect 
woolen  goods  from  moths,  he  is  liable  to  lose  the  license  for 
which  he  has  paid  five  hundred  dollars. 
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When  it  01  mil's  to  the  loan  of  huge  Bums,  the  case  is  differ 

ent.  as  tlu«  law  fixes  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

There  is  a  practice  quite  common  among  small  dealers  in 
jewelry  and  precious  stones,  of  pledging  their  goods  with  pawn- 
brokers and  soiling  them  whilfl  thtU  deposited  The  tHkHS&0- 
tion  is  made  by  selling  the  pawn  ticket  and  with  it  an  order  for 
1  lie  delivery  of  the  goods  on  payment  of  the  loan.  In  some  of 
the  daily  papers  almost  any  morning  one  will  see  offers  of 
pMHi-tickcts  for  watches,  jewelry,  and  the  like,  for  sale.  The 
holder  of  the  ticket  will  probably  ask  about  ihe  face  value  of 
the  ticket,  in  cash;  as  the  amount  of  the  loan  ig  supposed  to  be 
less  than  half  the  value  of  the  goods,  there  is  a  fair  margin  for 
profit  at  thifl  rate. 

In  transactions  of  this  sort  there  is  danger  Of  the  pawn- 
broker being  dishonest,  and  in  a  conspiracy  which  has  c 
for  its  object.  The  fellow  conspirator  with  the  pawnbroker 
pledges  jewelry  to  the  nominal  value  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  receives  a  pawn-ticket  saving  that  the  amount  of  the  loan 
I* 06Ve&ty-five  dollars,  lie  sells  it  to  me  for  an  advance,  say, 
of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  I  go  to  the  broker's  and  redeem  the 
goods.  They  have  cost  me  altogether  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  besides  the  interest  on  the  loan. 

When  it  is  too  late  to  help  myself  I  discover  that  the  pre- 
cious metal  is  brass  instead  of  gold,  and  the  jewels  not  genuine. 
If  I  go  to  the  pawnbroker,  he  expresses  great  surprise  and  de- 
nounces the  other  man  for  having  swindled  him.  and  if  I  press 
the  matter,  he  will  quite  likely  accuse  mo  of  having  changed 
the  goods  with  an  intention  to  defraud.  I  am  practically  help- 
less, as  I  cannot  prove  any  intentional  deceit  on  the  broker's 
part. 

If  the  articles  in  a  pawn-shop  could  speak,  what  stories  of 
Buffering  and  sorrow  they  could  tell.  Hard  times  come  upon 
men  and  women,  and  a  visit  to  the  pawnbroker  often  l.reoines 
anecessity  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  or  pay  the  demands 
of  an  inexorable  landlord.  Some  article  that  can  best  be  spared 
is  taken  from  the  scanty  store  and  pledged  with  the  pawn- 
broker, nearly  always  with  a  hope  of  it- -pee,!  ption.  It 
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may  bo  an  heirloom  in  the  family,  or  a  souvenir  <>f  early  love, 
or  something  around  which  many  tender  associations  are  clus- 
tered. Tears  are  shed  as  it  disappears  "  up  the  spout*,"'  but  the 
tears  are  lessened  by  the  expectation  that  the  cherished  pledge 
will  soon  return  to  its  place.  Alas!  too  often  redemption  is 
impossible,  and  something  else  must  be  pawned  to  avert  starva- 
tion. 

And  so  the  sad  story  goes  on  and  on  till  at  last  there  is 
nothing  left  which  the  pawnbroker  will  receive.  The  end  is 
near;  house,  home,  possessions  are  gone,  and  the  street,  the 
poorhouse,  and  finally  the  pauper's  grave  write  "Finis"  to 
the  tale. 

That  the  pawnshop  has  its  legitimate  uses,  and  that  it  lias 
been  of  material  service  to  individuals  in  times  of  distress,  can- 
not \h>  questioned.  The  evil  consists  mainly  in  the  abuses  of 
the  system,  and  our  legislators  have  wisely  sought  to  so  regu- 
late the  business  as  to  reduce  these  abuses  to  a  minimum,  rat  her 
than  try  to  suppress  the  pawn-shop  altogether.  The  abuses 
come  partly  from  the  pawnbroker  and  partly  from  his  patrons; 
it  has  been  shown  how  the  ilishonest  pawnbroker  may  serve  as 
a  screen  for  thieves  and  facilitate  crime,  —  a  charge  from  »  Inch 
the  honest  and  law-abiding  lender  is  free. 

"With  a  great  part  of  the  public  the  pawn  shop  encourages 
improvident  habits  by  making  borrowing  easy,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  way  to  the  dram-house  lies  through  the 
pawnbrokers.  Take  from  the  pawnbroker's  business  all  the 
money  that  his  patrons  spend  for  drink,  and  n  of  the 

three  gilded  balls  would  disappear  from  more  than  half  the 
shops  that,  now  display  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  my 
numerous  "'uncles"  would  be  without  patronage. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

STREET  VENDERS  AND  SIDEWALK  MERCHANTS- HOW  SKIN 
GAMES  AND  PETTY  SWINDLES  ARE  PLAYED—  •'  BE  ATI  N 
THE  ANGELS  KOR    LYINV 


Dirty  Joke  — A  Silent  Appeal  — A  Melancholy  Face  — Three  Ikillnm  •  Day 
for  Lungs  nnd  Tongue  —  Stick  fast's  Glue  —  A  Windy  Trade  -  A  ( 'ouple 
of  Rogues  —  Spreading  Dismay  nnd  Consternation  —  Partners  In  Sin  — 
Sly  Confederates  in  the  Crowd  —  Hew  to  Sell  Kindling- Wood  —  A  Mean 
Trick  and  How  it  is  Played  —  A  Skin  Game  in  Soup  —  Frail  Human 
Nature  — Petty  Swindles  —  Drawing  a  Crowd  —  "Tin-  Qiaal  Gfc 
Liglitniu'  Double-Refined,  Centeunial.  Night- Bloomta'  BertMU  Soap" — 
Spoiling  Thirteen  Thousand  Coats  —  Tin'  Patent  Grease  Knulirmtor  — 
Inspiring  Confidence  —  "Beatin"  the  Angels  fur  Lyin' "  —  A  Sleight  .if 
Hand  Performance  —  "  They  Looks  Well,  an'  They're  Cheap  —  How  Clijr 
JbJ'b  are  Swindled  and  Hayseeds  from  the  Country  Retted 

AN  interesting  feature  of  metropolitan  life  is  the  army  of 
street  venders  of  many  names  and  kinds  to  be  met  mi 
every  hand.  A  stroll  along  Broadway  or  the  Bowery  <>r  in  the 
vicinity  of  City  Mall  lirin  .  ie\\    many  uf  these  itinerant 

merchants,  who  literally  swarm  in  some  portions  ol  the  city 
and  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  public.  And  boom  <>f 
them  make  a  very  good  living  too. 

I  remember  a  peddler  of  pocket-cutlery  who  every  evening 
used  to  haunt  the  corridors  of  hotels,  and  stroll  through  beer- 
saloons,  barroomB.  and  other  places  open  to  the  public.      He 
was  known  as  "Jake"  and  was  of  German  origin  ;  sometimes 
lie  was  culled  '•  Dutch  Jake  "  and   sometimes  "Dirt j   .lake.'" 
the  former  appellation  having  reference  to  his  nationality  and 
the  latter  to  his  personal  appearance,     lie  was  rory  melancholy 
of  visage;  he  never  asked  you  to  purchase  his  wares;  but   the 
silent  appeal  of  his  beseeching  look,  his  unwashed  face  and  nn 
I'umiieil  hair,  his  sad    |/h\ ■siri^nomy.  and    his  thrcudbaw    olotfc 
ing,  as  he  stood  speechless  in  front  of  a  possible  patron,  and 
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displayed  a  soiled  roll  of  leather  holding  two  or  three  d 
pocket-knives  and  scissors  <>f  all  sizes  and  kinds,  was  enough  to 
melt  any  heart  not  absolutely  adamantine, 

Many  a  time  Jake  has  unrolled  his  leather  case  beneath  my 
nose  and  held  it  there  without  saying  a  won! ;  it"  I  paid  DO  at- 
tention to  him  he  rolled  it  up  in  a  minute  or  so  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  walked  slowly  away.  If  I  showed  an  interest  in  his  mis- 
fortune and  asked  the  price  of  the  knives  there  was  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  across  his  face  that  seemed  to  say  he  was  about  to  be 
saved  from  starvation.  If  I  bought  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  .scis- 
sors he  was  somehow  never  able  to  make  change,  as  he  hadn't 
a  cent  about  him  ;  when  he  received  his  money  he  thanked  me 
stolidly,  and  the  fervor  with  which   i  ped  the  coin  con- 

vinced me  that  I  had  performed  an  act  of  real  charity  to  a  <\<- 
serving  man  who  was  too  proud  to  beg,  and  had  only  a  slender 
stock  in  trade  with  which  h)  rapport  himself  and  possibly  a 
suffering  family  of  children.  <  Jften  out  of  a  feeling  of  com- 
miseration for  poor  Jake,  my  friends  and  I  have  bought  things 
we  did  not  want,  and  consequently  we  have  more  than  once 
had  an  overstock  of  knives  und  scissors. 

One  day  a  case  came  before  the  courts  in  which  a  supposed 
rich  man,  who  lived  with  his  wife  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  had 
sought  to  defraud  a  money  -lender  out  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  money-lender  proved  to  be  no  other  than  "  Dirty 
Jake"  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  and  threadbare  clothes, 
and  it  transpired  that  he  bad  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
[>cddling  knives  and  scissors  in  the  manner  described.  His 
days  were  devoted  to  negotiating  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest 
and  his  evenings  to  peddling  his  wares  and  securing  customers 
by  his  abject  manner  and  deceptive  a p[>carance of  great  poverty 
and  utter  despair. 

Jake,  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  the  thriving 
peddlers  who  haunt  the  streets  of  New  York  and  secure  pat- 
ronage through  sympathy.  There  are  beggars  of  all  kinds 
who  solicit  alms  under  very  thin  disguises  of  commerce,  and 
some  of  them  live  in  a  style  often  surpassing  that  of  the  per- 
sons who  contribute  to  their  support. 
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On  Fourteenth  StlWt  there  has  been  on  pleasant  after- 
noons for  many  years  a  gray-bearded  man  who  exhibits  a 
model  of  a  ship  tossing  on  model  waves, — and  very  poor 
models  of  ship  and  waves  they  are.  On  the  box  that  supports 
the  glass  0800  cont.-iiiiiiiir  these  nautical  curiosities  is  a  placard 
announcing  that  the  ship  is  "the  work  of  a  |>oor  sailor."  The 
inference  is  plain  enough  that  the  "poor  sailor'"  is  tin-  old, 
gray-liearded,  weather-beaten,  and  OaUl  ically  apparelled  man 
in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  A  tin  cup  on  the  box  receives  contri- 
butions, and  many  are  the  pci  ml  nickels  that  find  their 
way  into  it.  It.  is  said  that  the  money  thus  received  pays  the 
rent  of  a  comfortable  apartment  in  a  building  in  a  resj»ectable 
quarter,  and  also  supjM>rts  a  family  of  throe  persons  in  comfort 

ami  even  luxury.  Not  a  stroke 
of  work  is  done  by  any  mcni- 
I"  r  of  the  family.  The  daily 
receipts  of  the  tin  cup  of  the 

"poor  sailor'"  enable 
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family  to  keep 
two  servant*, 
and  the  wife 
and  rlaiigbter 
of  the  exhib- 
itor   (who    is 

neither  sailor 
nor  model- 
builder)  are 
good  patrosj 
of  fashion- 
able  stores. 

Street  merchants  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of 
fin  rin  than  in  the  residence  portion,  though  they  are  bj 

means   unknown   in    any  quarter.      Many  of  them  often 
to  their  trade  from  year  to  year.     One  old  candy  woman  hat 
for  years  taken  up  her  quarters  in  close  proximity  to  one  oi 
the  public  schools  where  she  patiently  Nits  day  after  day,  be- 
Deatll  on  old  umbrella  hung  over  the  fence. 
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The  lowest  grade  of  street  merchants  deal  in  shoe-strings, 
which  they  carry  in  large  bundles  across  their  arms  or  hung 
by  hundreds  about  their  necks.  ^hoc-string  peddlen  are 
mostly  i>f  Hebrew  origin  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  make 
a  large  return  for  their  industry.  Of  the  same  nationality  are 
the  peddlers  of  combs  and  collar-buttons,  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  carried  in  a  small  basket  or  tray  usually  suspended  by  straps 
passing  around  the  neck.  The  eollar- 
button  peddler  is  often  a  very  conven- 
ient merchant  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  encounter;  for  these  little  indispen-  ^.^T 
sable  articles  of  |iersoiiaI  use  an-  con 
stantlv  breaking  or  rolling  out  of  sight,  ^98| 
and  when  wanted  are  very  much  want- 
ed indeed;  and  many  a  man  can  testify 
that  the  collar-button  merchant  has  of-  ■  l't 

ten  relieved  embarrassment  of  tliis  sort 
for  a  very  small  pccunitiary  eonsidera- 
tiou. 

Side  by  side  with  a  blind  man  who 
sell,  jH'iieilsand  is  almost  literally  cov- 
ered with  them,  is  the  vender  of  a  little 
instrument  for  threading  needles.,  who 
has  I tt  over  twenty  years  in  this  bus- 
mess,  to  my  knowledge,  and  always  in 
the  region  around  the  Post  Of  lieu  and 
City  Hall.  The  best  evidence  that  he  has  made  it  pay  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  spent  nearly  a  lifetime  in  following  his  humble 
occupation. 

Not  far  away  is  a  song-vender,  who  sells  sheets  of  songs  of 
the  most  recent  date.  Iron  fences  in  front  of  churches  or 
elsewhere  are  often  utilized  by  these  sidewalk  music-dealers, 
who  stretch  Strings  along  them  on  which  hundreds  of  printed 
songs  are   fastened    by  clothes-pins.     In   the  tippet  part  of  the 

city  numerous  Italian  giris decked  in  raiment  of  many  colors 

carry  small   baskets  full  of  notions  and  trinkets  through  the 
street*  and  look  with  beseeching  eyes  at  every  passer-by. 


"PENCILS?" 
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The  tooth-]K>\v(ler  man  is  a  curiosity.     Standing  on  a  I 
corner  he  vocitiTnn-dv  often  t<>  polish  tree  "f  charge  the  I 
of   any    hoy    who   wishes   to   be   made   dentally   presentable. 
There  is  generally  no  lack  of  candidates,  and  when  one  offers 

himself  as  a  sacrifice  his 
teeth  an- turned  from  Mack 
or  yellow  to  pearly  white  in 
an  astonishingly  short  time. 
by  using  a  brush  covered 
with  a  White  powder.  The 
tooth-powder  artist  s.  rubs 
the  teeth  <<f  his  candidates 
much  as  he  would  polish  a 
boot,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  during  the  operation. 
lie  convinces  his  patrons 
that  there  is  nothing  injuri- 
ous in  his  compound  by  tak- 
ing a  spoonful  of  it  in  bis 
own  mouth  and  allowing  it 
to  dissolve  there.  Kxactly 
what  the  preparation  is,  no  one  can  say  positively  ;  but  that  it 
is  a  powerful  acid  is  very  i-vident  from  its  prompt  action  in 
removing  discoloration  from  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  class  of  peddlers  are  the  ven- 
ders of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  most  of  whom 
have  a  peculiar  way  of  effecting  sales.  A  makeshift  of  a 
wagon  is  loaded  with  nr.m^es.  apples,  strawberries,  melons, 
lemons,  or  any  fruit  or  vegetable  that  happens  to  lie  abundant  ; 
and  the  driver,  who  must  first  procure  a  license  from  the 
proper  city  authorities,  proceeds  to  patrol  the  cheap  residence 
streets.  Before  doing  so  he  engages  a  "sin niter."  as  he  is  tech- 
nically called,  a  fellow  with  stentorian  lun^rs,  who  is  capable  of 
making  himself  audible  for  an  incredibly  long  distance. 

While  the  driver  directs  his  animal  —  usually  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones  —  at  a  slow  pace,  the  shouter  proclaims  the 


AN    ITALIAN    NuTlUN    l-KDDLKU. 


before  starting  on  their  rounds,  and  their  wages  vary  from 
one  to  two  or  even  three  dollars  a  day,  according  to  length 
of  service  and  power  of  lungs. 

The  shouter  also  exercises  his  abilities  bj  Mlling  "extra" 
editions  of  the  newspapers  in  the  evening,  Hull'  B  doseo  shout- 
ers,  each  with  a  quantity  of  extras  under  his  arm,  start  up  town 
from  Union  Square  ut  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
make  noise  enough  to  drown  all  other  street  sounds.  All  that 
can   be  distinguished  is:     "Ex-trah!     Kvtmli'      Ye  re's  yer 


QUEER  WATS  OF   MAKING    A   LIVING. 


extra.*  evening  paper  I  Great  wow-wow-wow-wow!"  It  it 
impossible  to  guess  what  has  happened,  and  it  is  not  the  shout- 
er's  business  to  let  you  know  until  you  have  bought  the  paper. 
That  something  terrible  has  occurred  is  certain,  and  you  rush 
to  buy  the  extra  containing  the  frightful  intelligence.  You 
Opeil  il  MiT\i.n>h,  .mil  fin. I  that  the  Clamshells  hav«  i*catcn  the 
I  .''listers  at  baseball,  or  the  racehorse  Mudlark  has  outrun  hii 
rival,  Foghorn,  by  half  a  neck.  The  retreating 
form  of  the  shouter  is  already  far  aw 

There  aro  peddlers  who  dispense  cologne 
water  of  a  wretched  quality;  it  is  water  with  a 
little  odorous  extract  in  it  to  give  a  perfume, 
and  jiossiblv  the  stopper  of 
the  bottle  has  been  dipped 
in  genuine  cologne  to  give  a 
good  smell.  There  are  ped- 
dlers of  court-plaster  and  of 
clothes-hooks:  Italian  boys 
with  pretzels  strung  OS  long 
poles;  and  there  are  several 
corners  where  one  may  find 
men  selling  small  bookcases 
made  by  Stringing  three  or 
four  shelves  upon  wires. 
The  shoe-blacking  man  has 
a  section  of  a  freshly  ]iol 
ished  hoot  that  reflects  every 
object  near  it,  and  the  dealer 
in  stove-polish  has  a  piece 
of  iron  that  shines  with  the 
lustre  of  a  newly-east  piece 
of  bronze.  Near  him  is  a 
man  whose  stock  in  trail*!  is 
one  of  the  numerous  preparations  for  mending  broken  chins, 
and  he  exhibits  a  broken  and  mended  plate  or  saucer  suspended 
in  a  frame,  with  a  weight  of  live  or  ten  pounds  hung  to  the 
fowv-r  half,  t"  show  that  the  two  sections  cannot  Ik*  pulled  apart. 
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The  "cash  paid  for  rags"  mun  may  be  found  throughout 
the  tenement-house  districts,  though  he  is  by  no  means  unknown 
in  more  fashionable  localities,  lie  is  u  formidable  rival  of  the 
shouter  in  strength  of  lungs. 

The  dealer  in  toy  balloons  is  not  far  away  ;  the  balloons  are 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  inflated  with  gas. 
Occasionally  a  reckless  fellow  who  is  apparently  trilling  to  be 
amused  at  the  expense  of  the  peddler 
(generally  an  Italian)  slips  up  behind  him 


"CAM!    PAID   rOK    RA08." 

and  slyly  cuts  the  strings  of  the  balloons.  Away  they  soar 
heavenward,  and  the  frantic  sufferer  fills  the  air  with  hitter 
laments  and  impious  imprecations.  A  crowd  quickly  assembles, 
and  the  sympathetic  spectators  show  their  pity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Italian  by  contributing  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  pay  for  his  lost  stock  in  trade,  and  very  often  they  leave 
him  something  more.  The  excitement  is  soon  over,  and  the 
grateful  balloon-merchant  leaves  ostensibly  to  buy  new  stock. 
If  we  follow  him  closely  for  a  few  minutes  we  shall  quite  likely 
find  him  around  the  corner,  chatting  familiarly  and  dividing 
the  proceeds  with  the  man  who  cut  the  strings;  and  only 
then  do  we  realize  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  "put-up  job." 
So,  too,  is  the  trick  of  the  dealer  in  plaster  images,  whose 
stand  is  upset  by  a  drunken  ruffian  who  staggers  away  quite 
oblivious  of  the  ruin  ho  has  wrought,  to  the  great  dismay  and 
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consternation  of  the  jwor  dealer  in  works  of  art.     The  ruffian 
and  dealer  are  in  partnership,  and  this  method  of  disposing  of 
the  frail  plaster  is  quicker  and  for  mora  lucrative  than  tin 
ivu)  of    selling   it    piece   by  piece  to  legitimate  purchasers. 

Another  triok  of  street  trade  is  often  successfully  carried  out 
by  street  .ie;il,  i--.  ,n  kindling-W 1  1'he  i.irin-  ofaosan  Cox  it- 
execution  is  usually  early  evening,  anil  .1  side  street  up  town  a 
the  place  generally  selected.  Paterfamilias  who  possibly 
has  just,  finished  dinner  hean  «  tremendous  shouting  in  the 
street  in  front  of  his  house,  and  rushes  to  the  wiudow  to  see 
what  dreadful  thing  has  hapjiened. 

Two  men  with  a  load  of  ki  ml  ling- wood  in  a  wagon  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  Their  horse  baa  fallen  t<>  tin-  ground 
and  is  evidently  unable  to  rise.  The  men  hold  a  solemn  consul- 
tation, and  then  one  of  them  approaches  the  boOBfl  slowly  iuid 
timidly  rings  the  bell.  He  explains  that  he  and  his  friend  bad 
a  load  of  kindling-wood  to  deliver  in  the  next  stiver,  for  which 
they  were  to  collect  two  dollars.  The  horse  is  old  and  verv 
weak  and  was  suddenly  taken  sick;  he  cannot  possibly  draw 
the  load,  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting  him  to  his  feet  tie 
will  be  fortunate  if  they  can  induce  him  to  pull  an  empt 
wagon.  As  for  the  loaded  one,  it  is  epiite  beyond  his  strength. 
Under  these  circumstances  Paterfamilias  is  asked  to  buy  the 
kindling-wood  as  an  act  of  chanty  for  a  suffering  animal  and  a 
perplexed  driver,  so  that  the  men  can  return  to  their  em  plover 
with  the  money.  To  assure  Paterfamilias  of  the  correctness  of 
this  plausible  story,  a  bill  for  the  kindling-wood  is  shown,  and 
his  careful  attention  is  called  to  the  words  "Collect  $2.im>." 

S11  lie  buys  the  w I.  though    lie  did    not   really   want  it  ;    he 

has  storage-room  in  his  cellar,  and  the  wood  is  speedily  du  mped 
through  the  coal-hole  in  the  sidewalk.  When  be  looks  at  the 
wood  ne\t  morning,  he  finds  that  it  w  mild  have  been  dear  at  half 
the  price  paid  for  it.  He  soberly  mentions  the  circumstance 
to  a  friend,  who  consoles  him  by  laughing  at  the  way  he  has 
been  taken  in  by  "the  kindling-wood  trick."  Yes,  it  is  a  unl 
ancholy  fact  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  worst  and  meanest 
kind  of  a  swindle,  because  it  was  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 


UDN  a  Otaarm  skubtiok.    bcexk  at  a  sidewalk  mabkbt. 

sell  four  boxes  of  soap  for  a  dollar  each.  To  convince  specta- 
tors that  the  purchase  will  be  a  profitable  one,  he  actually  puts 
a  ten-dollar  bill  in  one  box,  a  five-dollar  bill  in  the  second,  and 
a  two-dollar  bill  in  the  third.  In  the  fourth  box  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  cake  of  soap,  and  very  ]xx>r  soap  at  that. 

Now  he  tells  his  listeners  that  for  oiif  dollar  tlu-v  can  draw 
any  one  of  the  boxes ;  whereupon,  after  some  hesitation,  a  man 
who  is  apparently  a  stranger,  but  who  is  in  reality  a  confeder- 
ate, steps  forward,  pays  his  dollar,  and  of  course  he  draws  one 
of  the  boxes  containing  money,  either  two  or  five  dollars.  The 
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other  money  boxes  remain,  and  also  the  blank  one.  Confidence 
is  soon  inspired  in  the  crowd  of  onlookers;  and  an  unsuspecting 
and  bona  fide  purchaser,  who  has  all  the  time  closely  watched 
the  proceedings  and  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  a  "  sure  thing," 
now  tries  his  hand.     But  somehow  lie  always  finds  a  blank  in 


A  FAVORITE  1'I.ACE  FOR  STREKT  i  I1M.I-IU  V       'COLD  SODA  WATER  2  CKHT»- 
ICE  CREAM    I    CENT." 

his  box.  and  should  lie  draw  a  score  of  times  in  succession,  bis 
luck  will  always  In-  tin-  same.  It  is  a  "skin"  game  successfully 
executed  by  a  skillful  performance  of  sUiirlit-of  hand,  aided  bv 
confederates  who  do  everything  in  their  power  to  confuse  the 
unlucky  buyer. 

The  matt  who  dispenses  soda  water  at  two  cents  a  glass  and 
ioe  cream  at  one  cent  a  plate  is  sure  of  liberal  patronage  from 
gamins  and  newsboys,  a  crowd  of  whom  may  generally  be 
found  about  the  vender's  stand. 


SHARP   AND    WILY    TKICKSTKRS. 
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The  street  peddler  not   bl  off,  who  lioals  in  tigs  and  dates, 
and  who  is  equipped  with  a  handcart  and  a  large  stock  of  tempt- 
ing fruit,  is  evidently  a  facetious   fellow,  for   he   has  labeled 
one  of  his  packages  with  the  won  Is,  •■  latest   Dates  from  Con 
stantinoplc."     lie  is  waggish,  but  he  ik".  i-itlieless  has  a  woo 
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CL'RBBTONK   DRT-OOODH    MBRCHAKTtt. 

derfully  sharp  eye  for  business,  and  abundance  of  nerve,  too. 
As  OHO  stands  a  dozen  yards  away  lie  reads  on  a.  placard,  "Only 
15  Cents  A  Pound."  Dm  unsuspecting  customer,  tempted  by 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  low  price,  approaches  nearer 
and  buys  a  pound,  for  which  he  is  charged  thirty  cents  instead 
of  fifteen.  Indignantly  lie  calls  the  dealer's  attention  to  the 
mistake,  and  by  way  of  emphasizing  his  remarks  he  joints  to 
the  placard  on  which  the  price  is  stated.  Alas!  A  close  in- 
spection reveals  the  figures  "J"  immediately  following  the  cap- 
ital A.  The  letters  and  figures  forming  the  placard,  as  first 
read,  are  fully  three  inches  in  height,  while  the  "$"  is  not  over 

half  an  inch,  and  is  never  noticed  by  the  hasty  purchaser, 
w 
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Sidewalk  venders  of  cheap  clothing  Mid  dry-goods  abound 
in  Che  lower  part  of  the  city.  Some  of  them  do  a  legitimate 
business,  though  as  a  rule  the  curbstone  merchant  will  bear 
watching. 

The  street  vender  has  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  TOT)  often  heilocs  not  hold  his  fellov>-mcii  in  high  esteem. 
Some  people  think  he  relies  upon  the  stranger  for  the  most  of 
his  patronage,  but  if  you  talk  with  one  of  them,  after  getting 
into  his  confidence,  he  will  very  likely  tell  you  such  is  not  the 
1 .1  e, 

"The  city's  full  of  muffs."  said  one  of  these  fellows  recently 
when  I  "interviewed"  him.  "Talk  about  the  hayseeds  from 
the  country!"  he  continued;  "the  city  jay  is  the  readiest  of 
'em  all  to  \m  gulled.  There's  men  standin'  round  on  every 
eoiiier.  or  passin'  along  by  here  every  minute.  Just  wait  in*  for 
somebody  like  me  to  come  along  and  sell  'em  anything.  Nobod\ 
need  starve  in  New  York  if  he's  gel  any  gift  about  him,  I  .-an 
toll  you  that.     Let  me  tell  you  what  I  did. 

"One  day  last  week  I  wen!  in  to  play  policy  just  fur  (he  fun 
of  the  thing,  you  know,  and  when  I  come  out  of  the  place, 
of  dazed  like.  I  had  just  twenty  cents  left ;  everything  else 
gone,  and   I  wondered  for  a   minute   what  on  earth   I'd  do. 
It  didn't  take  me  more'n  a  minute,  though,  to  make   up  nr. 
mind. 

••  I  went  into  the  fust  grocery  T  come  across  and  l>ouglit  | 
cukes  of  common  laundry  soup  and  three  cents  worth    <>f  blue 
tissue  paper.     1  borrowed  a  knife  and  eat  up  my  soup  into  thin 
slices,  and  wrapped   each  slice  up  nice  and   t id \  dike,  as  though 
it    had    been    done   iti   a   big  shop.      Then    I   went    down  oO  the 

Bowery  jest  as  men  were  comin'out  for  then-  hour  at  > 
and  grabbed  hold  of  the  fust  one  i  see  with  grease  on  his  coat 
OoUar,  and  I  didn't,  have  to  wait  long  to  find  him,  you  bet.  J 
told  him  I'd  clean  his  coat  up  nice  for  nothin'  if  he'd  only  gjn 
me  live  minutes.  Well.  sir.  before  the  five  minutes  WMOpl 
had  a  big  crowd  around  me.  and  I  did  his  coat  up  so'-. 
couldn't  see  a  hit  of  grease  on  it  ;  'twas  jest  as  clean  as  though 
it  had  come  spick  and  span   new   from  the  tailor's.      PcrhafN 
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you  don't  know,  but  you  can  wet  a  grease-Bpot  and  it  won't 
show  for  two  hours  or  so ;  only  if  you  give  it  time  to  dry  it'll 
be  out  again  about  as  plain  as  ever. 

"  WIi.ti  I  got  th<-  feller's  e«>at.  fixed  all  right  I  turned  to  the 
crowd,  and  says,  says  I, — 

"  Here  yer  are,  gents,  yer  see  what  the  great  chain-lightnin', 
double-rcflncd,  centennial,  night-bloomin'  serious  soap  will  do. 
Invented  by  a  Frenchman  who  spent  twenty  years  findin'  out 
what  it  ought  to  be  made  of,  and  spoiled  thirteen  thousand 
coats  before  he  hit  it  exactly  right.  A  British  syndicate's  been 
after  the  secret  and  offered  him  ten  thousand  pounds  cash 
down  and  no  back  talk  for  the  rights  for  New  York  city,  but 
he  refused  it,  and  him  and  me's  in  partnership  for  two  years, 
and    nobody  else  hasn't  any  right  to  sell  it. 

"  Here  yer  are,  the  great  pateni  grease-eradicator,  make  a 
coat  or  carpet  as  good  as  new,  arid  all  in  live  minutes  with  a 
twist  of  your  wrist  that  anybody  as  only  to  try  to  find  out  he 
can  do  it.  Only  twenty-live  cents  a  cake,  gents,  and  will  save 
you  five  dollars  in  bavin'  your  clothes  cleaned  and  made  good 
as  new,  no  matter  if  they's  a  dozen  years  old. 

"Well,  sir,  I  kept  right  on  talkin'  in  that  style,  savin'  any- 
thing that  come  into  my  head  and  jest  heatin'  the  ungels  for 
lyin'.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  I'd  sold  out  my  whole  stock  and 
made  eight  dollars  and  a  half,  and  hack  I  went  to  the  grocery 
and  got  more  soap,  and  was  sellin'  it  like  hot  cakes  when  a  cop 
took  me  up  fur  sellin'  without  a  license.  I  let  him  start  olT  with 
me.  and  a  big  crowd  a  follerin'.  and  then  I  hauled  my  license 
on  him  and  he  let  me  go.  I've  worked  the  soap  racket  pretty 
well  out  jest  HOW,  and  I  am  goin'  into  the  cheap  pocketbook 
and  pencil  line.  The  pocket  book*  look  fust  rati-  and  they  sells 
well,  and  d'yer  know  why  I' ' 

I  acknowledged  my  ignorance   and  asked  to  l>e  enlightened. 

"They  look  well  and  they're  cheap, and  that's  what  catches 
the  gulls,"  said  the  vender.  "I  tell  you  everybody  likes  to  be 
humbugged,  though  there  ain't  many  as'll  acknowledge  it." 
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HOUSES  OK  HIGH  AND  LOW  DEGREE— A  GLIMPSE  BEHIND 
THE  SCENES 

A  Flourishing  Evil —  .V  Night  Visit  to  a  Fashionable  Gambling-House  —  How 
Entrance  is  Gained  —  "All  Right.  Charley  " — Magnificent  Midnight  Bop 
pew  —  Midnight  Scenes  —  Wbu  Pays  the  Bill*  *  —  A  Beard  t'ndcnrtandinj: 
—  One  Hundred  nnd  Eighteen  Thousand  Dollars  I>*t  hi  Eight  ILmrs — 
Dissipating  a  Fortune  —  Buried  in  a  Pauper's  GrafO. —  "Square"  Qmnca 
and  "  Skin  "  Games —  Fleecing  a  Yntiin  at  Faro—  How  it  in  Dune  — Ingi' 
nuily  of  Sharpers  —  Drugged  and  Ribbed  —  "  Driid  Men  Tell  noTalca"  — 
A  Tale  that  tin-  Rivers  Might  Unfold— A  Club  House  with  Unknown 
Members  —  The  Downfall  of  Hundred*!  of  Young  Men  —  Why  Employers 
are  Robbed  — An  Interesting  Photograph  —  A  "  Full  Night  "  —  Gambling 
Houses  for  Boys  —  Confidence  Men— ■  "Simpers" — Ijow  Gambling 
Houses  —  "Lookouts"  —  "Every  Man  for  Himself -—  Enormous  Sum* 
Ixiet. 

IN  spite  of  all  the  laws  that  have  been  made  against  it,  am- 
bling in  various  forms  continues  to  flourish  in  the  great  c-itv. 

Gambling-houses  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  high  (dan  and 
costly  establishments  in  tin-  neighborhood  of  Madison  Square 
down  to  the  low-class  houses  <>f  the  Bowery  and  Water  Stt-.N-t. 
Most  of  them  are  only  open  during  the  evening,  lnit  there  are 
some  which  aru  known  as  "day  houses,''  where  Fortune  can  be 
tempted  at  almost  any  hour. 

Closely  connected  with  and  well  known  to  the  profession  is 
a  "roper-in,"  "capper,"  or  "steerer,"  whose  vocation  is  to 
bring  business  to  the  gambling-houses.  He  is  always  well 
dressed  and  constantly  on  the  watch  for  non-residents  who 
to  "see  the  sights"  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  gambols  .if  the 
"tiger"  are  one  phase  of  life  in  which  many  strangers  manifest 
uncommon  interest.  The  '•  capper"  expects,  and  will  receive, 
a  liberal  commission  on  all  money  dropped  by  visitors  n: 
his  guidance  in  whatever  y •  1 : i . . -  i-  entered. 
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Before  starting  out,  the  capper  generally  suggests  a  round 
of  drinks,  and  leads  the  way  to  a  fashionable  barroom ;  ho  al- 
ways insists  upon  paying  the  bill,  for  while  he  is  ostensibly 
doing  his  companion  a  great  service  in  spending  his  time  in 
showing  him  the  sights,  it  is  a  part  of  his  business  to  appear 
liberal.  Besides,  he  intends  to  be  paid  in  the  end  out  of  bis 
visitor's  pocket. 

The  gambling-house  does  not  pay  all  these  incidental  ex- 
penses. If  the  visitor  fails  to  lose  any  money  at  the  gaming- 
tables, the  capper  has  spent  his  time  and  money  to  no  purpose. 
But  the  principle  of  general  average  comes  in  here  very  well ; 
what  he  loses  on  a  bad  customer  he  makes  up  on  a  good  one, 
as  his  commission  is  usually  large.  lie  may  spend  five  dollars 
in  showing  a  visitor  about  to-night  and  get  nothing  in  return, 
but  perhaps  to-morrow  he  will  find  a  victim  who  drops  several 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  at  roulette  or  faro,  of  which 
the  capper  will  receive  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 

Arrived  at  the  door  of  a  fashionable  gambling-house  with  a 
visitor  under  his  care,  the  capper  rings  the  bell.  A  little  wicket 
is  opened,  and  the  party  is  inspected  by  a  man  inside,  gene- 
rally a  negro  in  faultless  evening  dress,  who  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  service  of  the  place  and  knows  the  faces  of  all  its 
frequenters.  The  capper  says,  "All  right,  Charley,"  and  is  at 
once  recognized.  The  wicket  closes,  the  heavy  door  silently 
swings  open,  and  the  party  is  admitted. 

Generally  the  play-room  is  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  though  it 
is  sometimes  on  the  parlor  floor.  Wherever  it  is,  the  oappw 
leads  the  way,  nods  familiarly  to  several  of  the  halntufo  of  the 
place,  and  introduces  the  visitor,  who  is  thus  ensured  a  cordial 
reception.  The  proprietor  invites  him  to  "  take  something  "  at 
a  sideboard  which  is  equipped  with  the  choicest  liquors  in  the 
market  and  the  choicest  cigars  as  well.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety  that  the  very  best  liquors  that  money  can  buy 
are  those  which  are  served  free  of  charge  to  the  patrons  of 
these  high-class  gumbling-houses. 

A  visitor  can  drink,  smoke,  look  on,  stroll  about  the  hand- 
somely furnished  rooms,  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  is  never 
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urged  to  play.     But  if  he  shows  a  desire  to  do  go  he  is  readily 

accommodated,  and  Ins  friend  the  capper  v.  hi  •  • : r , - 1 1  set  Um  -v 
ample  liy  taking  a  hand  in  the  game  "just  for  fun."  Whether 
the  clipper  .v  ins  or  loses  it  makes  no  difference  to  his  pockets, 
as  his  own  winnings  are  secretly  returned  to  the  proprietor, 
and  his  losses,  if  any,  are  as  secretly  made  up  to  him. 

Ahout  midnight  there  is  a  pause  for  supper,  which  is 
always  an  elegant  and  sometimes  an  elaborate  repast  served 
hot  and  comprised  of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  market.  The 
supper  is  free  to  everybody  in  the  house,  and  so  are  the  fine 
wines  that  are  served  with  it.  The  visitor  enjoys  the  supper 
and  wonders  how  the  managers  can  afford  to  give  away  so 
much  every  nights,  especially  as  everything  is  of  the  best. 

If  the  visitor  did  not  leave  his  conscience  at  bis  hotel,  it 
begins  to  prick  him  a  little  as  he  rises  from  the  supper-table, 
and  he  is  very  upt  to  say  to  himself,  "I  must  certainly  play  a 
little,  for  I  don't  like  to  sneak  out.  without  showing  m\  appre- 
ciation of  this  elegant  hospitality.  If  I  drop  live  '-r  ten  dol- 
lars, no  matter;  it  will  no  more  than  pay  for  my  rapper 

The  visitor  sits  down  at  the  roulette  or  faro  table  with  that 
object  in  view.  Ho  feels  kindly  towards  all  the  world,  and 
ps|>ecially  to  the  gentlemanly  gamblers  ivho  have  entertained 
him  so  handsomely  with  never  a  hint  that  he  should  patronize 
the  game.  lie  is  warmed  with  the  wine,  at  peace  with  the 
whole  human  race,  and  in  exactly  the  mood  that  the  gambler 
desires  him  to  be. 

ill'   begins  to   play.      To    his   pleasure,  ami   s what  to  his 

surprise,  instead  of  losing  be  mm  steadily  and  soon  has  made 
a  handsome  sum.  Of  course  he  doesn't  want  to  carry  away 
the  money  of  his  host, —  that  would  bo  an  abuse  of  good  ti 
ment  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  So  he  risks  it  again 
and  again,  and  at  last  becomes  wholly  absorlx-d  in  the  game. 
After  a  time  his  luck  changes,  and  lie  loses  as  rapidly  and 
steadily  as  he  won  before.  If  he  rises  from  the  table  i  loser 
only  of  the  five  or  ten  dollars  he  was  willing  to  give  for  his 
supper,  he  is  far  more  fortunate  than  the  great  majority  of  play- 
ers.   The  chances  are  even  that  he  will  lose  fifty,  a  hundred, 
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perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  if  he  happens  to  have 
that  amount  in  his  possession,  ami  then  lie  will  probably  be 
able  to  understand  why  the  proprietors  cjui  spread  such  a  mag- 
nificent free  supper  with  its  choice  wines  and  liquors,  and  still 
make  money. 

Should  a  visitor  partake  too  freely  of  wine  anil  become 
troublesome,  he  is  quietly  ejected,  and  the  doorkeojwr  has 
orders  to  refuse  him  admittance  in  future.  There  is  nothing 
80  much  abhorred  by  the  high-chiss  gambler  as  a  '•  row."  and 
a  gambling-house  such  as  I  have  ilescribeil  could  give  lessons 
in  good  Itehavior  to  many  a  man  who  ((insiders  himself  alto- 
gether too  respectable  to  be  seen  in  its  neighborhood.  Decor 
ous  politeness  prevails  throughout  the  whole  establishment; 
there  may  be  free  conversation,  which  is  generally  ranted  on 
in  subdued  tones  among  those  n«it  in  the  games,  but  it  is 
an  unwritten  law  that  the  playei-s  shall  not  be  in  the  least. 
disturbed. 

Enormous  stakes  have  been  played  for  in  some  of  these 
gambling-houses,  and  sometimes  the  winnings  of  an  establish 
merit  have  been  fifty  or  a  hundred  iIk.iis.hhI  dollars  in  a  single 
night.  But  this  is  only  a  very  rare  occurrence  ami  only  hap 
pens  when  a  young  millionaire  —  or  perhajw  an  old  one  —  is  en- 
joying the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  house  and  loses  his  bulum  e 
through  taking  too  much  wine.  Some  years  ago  a  man  lost. 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  in  two  sittings  ol 
about  four  hours  each.  He  had  recently  come  into  possession 
of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  managed  to  lose  in  less  than  a  yen 
after  receiving  it.  Ultimately  he  became  a  capper  for  the  very 
house  when-,  the  bulk  of  his  money  was  lost,  but  his  dissipated 
habits  prevented  his  success  even  at  tins  kind  of  business,  and 
he  died  in  a  garret  on  the  east  nde  of  the  city  and  was  buried 
at  public  expense  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

All  the  high-class  establishments  conduct  what  they  call  a 
••square"  game;  that  is,  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  playei 
by  means  of  apparatus,  marked  .aids,  unfair  dealing,  and  tin- 
like.  The  player  has  against  him  the  ordinary  percentages  of 
the  game,  which  all  may  know  about,  and  the  still  greater  pel 
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tags  of  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  Is?  fascinated  by 
the  turns  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  and  continue  to  play  after 
losing  heavily,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  losses. 

Dishonest  modes  of  playing  are  known  as  "skin"  games. 
The  "square"  gamblers  look  down  upon  these  flayers  with  un- 
disguised contempt  and  hold  no  relation  with  them,  as  least 
ostensihly. 

Au  intonated  man  is  more  satisfactory  prey  for  the  "skin- 
ners" than  a  sober  one,  and  the  rules  that  govern  the  fashiona- 
ble houses  do  not  prevail  in  those  of  lower  grade.  BlM  a  sober 
muii  wIki  enters  one  of  these  low  concerns  is  generally  unable 
to  detect  the  fraud  practiced  upon  him ;  and  sometimes  so  skill- 
fully is  In'  swindle!  that  lie  will  defend  with  the  greatest  vehe- 
mence any  assertion  that  he  was  unfairly  deprived  of  his  money. 

Tin-  fleering  or  "skinning"'  is  done  in  various  ways.  If  the 
game  is  faro,  tin-  cards  ate  dealt  from  a  metal  box  with  their 
i.n  is  uppermost,  while  the  bets  are  placed  ujHiii  the  "lay-out," 
ii  painted  doth  on  which  all  the  faces  of  the  curds  are  repre- 
sented. 

The  dishonest,  dealer  at  faro  has  a  box  so  arranged  that  he 
Can  leinov  •  two  cards  at  unw,  und  the  cards  are  suftlciently 
transjiurent  to  enable  him  to  know  the  character  of  the  second 
card  from-  the  top.  The  -ease- keeper,"  who  ki*?ps  the  tally  of 
the  cards 8S  they  come  from  the  1m>x,  sits  near  the  dealer  and  i» 
in  league  with  him,  so  that  when  all  the  cards  have  l>e«.-n  dealt, 
the  hi  i  ml  will  be  correct.  The  fraud  consists  in  removing  tw>> 
cards  instead  of  one  whenever  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  house 
to  do  so. 

Roulette  is  played  with  awheel — whence  its  name — which 
whirls  in  a  wooden  basin  in  the  center  of  the  table  where  the 
pi  me  is  played.  When  the  wheel  is  started  in  one  direction,  a 
small  marble  or  ivory  ball  is  sent  flying  around  the  interi 
the  basin  in  the  opposite  course,  and  it  is  kept  at  the  outer  edge 
fur  three  or  four  minutes  by  centrifugal  force.  Gradually  its 
.•.)«•!•.!  diminishes  and  so  does  that  of  the  wheel,  and  flnarh 
hall  drops  into  one  of  thirty-eight  compartments  at  the  edge  of 

wheel.     A  painted  layout  on  the  table  receives  the  bets  of 
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the  players,  which  are  made  while  wheel  and  ball  are  in  motion. 
A  man  may  bet  on  a  single  number,  and  if  ho  wins,  he  receives 
his  stake  back  and  thirty-five  times  as  much ;  if  on  two  numbers 
and  one  of  them  wins,  he  receives  eighteen  times  his  stake,  and 
so  on.  There  are  thirty -six  numbers  and  two  zero  compart- 
ments, and  the  advantages  of  the  bank  are  when  the  ball  falls 
into  either  the  single  or  the  double  zero.  Half  the  compart- 
ments are  odd  and  half  even,  and  they  are  also  divided  between 
red  and  black.  A  player  may  bet  on  an  odd  or  an  even  num- 
ber, and  also  on  the  winning  color. 

Honestly  played,  roulette  is  purely  a  game  of  chance,  with 
the  advantages  of  bank  and  player  exactly  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  zeros  already  mentioned.  But  the  dealer  of 
the  "skin"  game  at  roulette  has  a  very  delicate  apparatus 
worked  by  tine  wires  under  the  table  by  which  he  can  direct 
the  course  of  the  ball  into  any  compartment  desired.  If  the 
majority  of  the  bets  are  on  black,  he  can  drop  the  ball  into 
the  red  or  vice  verta,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  always 
manipulates  the  apparatus  in  favor  of  the  bank.  At  various 
iiiiirs  the  police  have  captured  gambling  apparatus  that  was 
skillfully  constructed  for  the  deception  of  the  wary  as  well  as 
of  the  unsuspecting. 

In  one  instance  it  was  found  that  the  manipulation  of  the 
wheel  for  purposes  of  dishonesty  was  controlled  by  a  man  who 
was  on  the  floor  above  and  could  survey  the  table  below  him 
through  a  stucco  ornament  in  the  ceiling.  The  dealer  started 
the  ball  and  wheel,  and  then  innocently  held  his  hands  upon 
the  table  as  a  guarantee  to  any  suspecting  person  that  he  was 
not  working  the  wires.  But  they  were  worked  all  the  same, 
and  very  successfully,  too. 

Kl  rtricity  has  been  made  to  play  an  important  part  in 
in;maging  the  roulette  wlii'.l  in  tin-  interest  of  the  pvopristOM 
of  the  game.  To  convince  patrons  that  everything  is  honestly 
conducted,  the  wheel  and  the  bowl  containing  it  are  supported 
on  legs  resting  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  before  the  game 
begins  the  wheel  is  lifted  in  order  that  the  most  skeptical  may 
be  convinced  that  there  are  no  wires  to  be  operated  from  below 
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or  above.  When  every  spectator  is  satisfied,  the  wheel  is  re- 
placed exactly  where  it  stood  before,  and  business  goes  on.  The 
places  where  the  legs  are  to  rest  are  indicated  by  sjxrts  on  the 
green  cloth  with  which  the  table  is  usually  covered,  or  what 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  depressions  in  the  cloth,  caused 
by  the  weight  of  the  apparatus. 

The  fact  is  that  then  is  a  metallic  connection  throogb  these 
spots  by  means  of  fine  points  of  copper  or  steel,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  when  the  wheel  is  restored  to  its  former 
position  the  points  come  in  contact  with  the  foot,  which  are 
also  metallic.  By  the  skillful  manipulation  of  electric  keys, 
performed  on  the  floor  above,  or  by  a  spectator  at  the  end  i  >r 
side  of  the  table,  the  little  ball  can  be  directed  into  the  black 
or  red  compartments  at  will,  or  mado  to  avoid  numbers  on 
which  the  heaviest  bets  have  been  placed. 

In  all  gambling  places  of  the  lower  grades  it  is  a  rule  of 
the  establishment  not  to  allow  a  man  to  leave  until  he  has 
parted  with  his  money,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
dollars  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  city  and  so  get  out  of  the 
way  of  complaining.  If  he  is  too  wary  to  risk  all  at  tin- 
table,  he  is  plied  with  liquor,  and  the  liquor  is  generally 
drugged  so  that  it  will  speedily  accomplish  its  work.  If  this 
does  not  induce  him  to  be  recklesR  in  his  play  the  drugging  is 
continued  until  he  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  then  his 
pockets  are  rifled  of  everything  valuable. 

The  next  step  is  to  be  rid  of  his  company.  A  carriage  is 
called,  and  lie  is  led  or  carried  to  it  by  two  men  who  represent 
to  the  driver  that  their  friend  has  taken  a  drop  too  much  and 
they  are  taking  him  home.  Tho  carriage  is  not  called  to  the 
door  of  tho  house,  but  waits  on  the  corner  or  jK-rhaps  a  full 
block  away,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  unpleasant  results,  the 
driver  cannot  testify  that  he  took  the  man  in  at  any  particular 
house. 

The  carriago  is  driven  to  a  secluded  street  and  halted  on  a 
corner.  The  driver  is  paid  off  and  dismissed,  and  after  he  goes 
away  the  victim  is  deposited  on  a  doorstep  and  left  there 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  himself  after  a  time,  but  more  often  he 
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is  arrested  by  the  police.  In  either  case  he  is  unable  to  till 
how  he  happened  to  be  in  that  street  and  ou  that  particular 
doorstep ;  the  last  that  he  rememl>ers  is  that  he  was  in  a  gam- 
bling-house, but  as  he  was  taken  there  by  a  "  friend  "  he  can- 
not say  where  it  was.  If  he  is  brought  l>efore  a  police  justice 
in  the  morning  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  will  get  ten  days  or  a 
longer  period  on  Blackwell's  Island  in  default  of  being  able  to 
pay  his  fine. 

Bat  every  victim  of  the  gambler  does  not  escape  with  a 
short  imprisonment.  The  motto  that  "dead  men  tell  no  tales" 
is  not  unknown  to  the  gambling  fraternity,  and  if  the  water 
that  surrounds  Manhattan  Island  could  speak  it  could  make. 
revelations  that  would  fill  every  reader  with  horror.  Every 
year  there  are  dozens  of  "mysterious  disappearances,"  and 
every  year  there  are  scores  of  unrecognized  and  unclaimed 
bodies  found  floating  in  the  harbor.  If  all  these  eould  be 
traced  to  their  origin  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  majority  of 
the  mysterious  disappearances  and  drownings  would  prove  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  gambling-hoases.  It  is  a  little  more 
difficult  and  a  little  more  risky  to  throw  a  man  into  the  harbor 
than  to  leave  him  on  a  doorstep  in  a  drunken  debauch,  but 
when  a  victim  has  been  robbed  of  so  much  money  that  he  is 
liable  to  make  trouble  about  it  the  risk  is  sometimes  considered 
worth  taking  by  these  desperate  men. 

A  form  of  gambling  that  depended  upon  publicity  for  its 
profit  was  formerly  very  prominent  in  New  York ;  in  fact,  it 
became  so  prominent  as  to  attract  general  attention  to  its  ne- 
farious character  under  the  guise  of  fairness,  and  was  suppre*<*ed 
by  law  in  consequence.  This  is  what  is  known  as  "  pool-sell- 
ing," a  system  of  mutual  betting  on  the  result  of  any  forth- 
coming event,  a  horse-race,  a  yacht-race,  base-ball  match,  a 
municipal,  state,  or  national  election,  —  in  fact,  any  kind  of 
event  to  occur  in  the  near  future. 

The  seller  of  the  pools  occupies  the  position  of  a  banker ;  he 
receives  the  money  of  any  or  all  comers  who  wish  to  purchase 
tickets,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  contest  has  been  de- 
clared he  pays  over  the  money  to  the  winners  after  deducting 
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his  commission,  which  is  always  a  liberal  one.  Nobody  objects 
to  the  Uber&litJ  of  thu  commission :  the  loser  doesn't  care,  as 
he  will  get  nothing  buck  in  any  event;  ami  the  winner  is  satis- 
fied with  the  returns  upon  his  investment  and  looks  upon  the 
dealer  as  a  liberal  gentleman. 

Before  the  pool-rooms  were  suppressed  they  were  always 
thronged  mi  llie  evenings  previous  tO  i 1 1 1 j .< > it .■  r 1 1  raers  or  elec- 
tions, and  thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  for  tickets.  Men  and 
boys  joined  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  the  ranges 
of  the  pools  were  such  that  sums  as  low  as  a  dollar  or  even  leas 
could  be  staked  upon  a  race  or  an  election.  It  was  found  that 
many  boys  were  tempted  to  rob  their  employers  in  order  to 
buy  tickets  in  the  pools  or  to  make  up  their  losses  after  finding 
that  they  were  unsuccessful.  But  the  law  finally  laid  iU  heavy 
hand  on  this  nefarious  business,  and  though  still  carried  on  in 
some  localities  it  is  only  to  u  small  extent. 

A  recent  investigation  shows  that  there  are  more  than  fifty 
regular  gambling-houses  in  the  city,  not  counting  the  policy 
shops  and  kindred  establishments.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
aristocratic  is  the  one  that  was  run  by  the  lata  John  Morrissey; 
it  is  close  to  a  church  on  Broadway  and  has  good  surroundings, 
and  though  the  occupants  <d -the  neighboring  buildings  have 
tried  hard  to  cause  it  to  be  closed  they  have  been  unable  to  do 
so.  It  is  open  only  at  night,  and  is  run  in  connection  with  a 
day  gumbling-house  within  pistol-shot  of  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Ann  Street.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  prosecuting  the 
managers  of  the  place  is  to  ascertain  their  names;  the  place  is 
called  a  club-house,  and  to  all  inquiries  as  to  who  its  members 
are  the  parties  addressed  return  the  invariable  answer,  -  I  don't 
know." 

The  games  played  at  both  these  houses  are  principally  faro 
and  roulette,  though  any  one  who  wants  a  hand  at  poker  can 
generally  be  accommodated.  If  a  citizen  makes  a  com  plaint 
ami  the  ]>olice  come  to  make  a  raid  in  consequence,  the  faro  and 
roulette  tables  suspend  operations  the  moment  the  warning 
sound  is  heard  from  the  man  at  the  peep-hole  in  the  outer  door, 
who  is  always  on  the  alert.     By  the  time  the  polios  can  reach 
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the  gaming  rooms,  they  are  deserted  and  the  lights  are  low, 
while  the  people  in  the  house  are  found  seated  at  the  card-tables 
on  the  second  floor,  indulging  in  quiet  games  of  poker.  The 
members  of  a  club  may  play  poker  to  their  hearts'  content; 
anil  as  this  is  a  club,  and  nothing  that  the  law  rails  gambling  is 
going  on  there,  the  police  have  no  chance  for  arrests. 

The  proprietors  of  this  gambling-house  and  those  of  another 
fashionable  resort  of  the  same  kind  on  Twenty-ninth  Street 
have  several  times  been  defendants  in  suits  to  recover  money 
lost  at  their  tables.  Two  or  three  suits  of  this  kind  are  now  in 
the  courts,  one  of  them  for  eighty  thousand  dollars  which  was 
lost  there  by  the  cashier  of  a  large  business  house.  Another 
suit  is  by  a  woman  who  had  entrusted  her  husband  with  six 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  which  he  was  to  sell  on  her  account. 
He  sold  the  bonds  and  then  took  tin-  money  to  the  gambling- 
house,  where  he  expected  to  win  a  large  amount  and  Ik-  able  to 
have  a  nice  allowance  for  himself  after  giving  Ids  wife  what 
belonged  to  her.  It  was  the  old  story,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
he  cam.'  away  with  six  hundred  dollars  in  his  possession,  having 
lost  five  thousand  four  hundred. 

The  great  majority  of  these  suits  are  compromised  where 
compromise  is  possible,  and  the  gamblers  find  they  are  hope- 
lessly within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  But  they  fight  as  long 
as  they  possibly  can  and  employ  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  for 
their  defense,  as  they  can  well  afford  to  pay  large  fees. 

The  majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  gambling-houses  are 
men  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  very  many  of  them  are  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty.  Now  and  then  a  gray-haired  veteran 
can  be  seen  trying  his  luck  with  the  t  iger.  but  it  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule;  men  of  mature  years  have  either 
learned  caution  and  ceased  to  play  at  the  fickle  games,  or  been 
"  cleaned  out "  long  ago  and  have  nothing  left  with  which  to 
play.  Hundreds  of  young  men  in  New  York  can  trace  their 
downfall  to  the  gambling-tables,  and  within  the  past  ten  years 
there  have  been  more  than  fifty  defalcations  of  trusted  em- 
ployees on  this  account.  If  a  photograph  of  the  party  at  play 
on  a  "full  night"  at  any  of  the  fashionable  houses  could  bo 
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taken  about  eleven  o'clock  or  a  little  later,  and  displayed  in  a 
public  place,  it  would  create  a  sensation,  as  there  would  be  a 
goodly  proportion  of  faces  that  are  well  known  in  political  and 
business  circles,  and  other  faces  whose  exposure  would  cause 
s|H>edy  vacancies  in  banking  and  other  commercial  houses. 

Boys  are  not  admitted  at  these  fashionable  places,  but  there 
are  gambling  resorts  on  Sixth  Avenue  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
where  youths  are  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  winning  the  money 
of  the  keepers  of  the  game,  and  may  freely  enter.  Most  of 
tlnse  places  are  in  the  rear  of  cheap  cigar  store*  09  other  BStab- 
lishmeiits  of  an  apparently  legitimate  character.  One  placets 
ostensibly  an  express  office,  but.  if  you  should  wish  to  leave  an 
order  for  the  transport  of  your  trunk  or  any  other  express 
work,  you  will  bo  told  that  the  expressman  has  been  laid  up 
two  or  three  days  with  the  "grippe,"  his  bone  has  gone  lame, 
his  wagon  has  broken  down,  or  something  else  has  happened 
that  will  prevent  his  doing  the  desired  service. 

At  these  games  checks  or  "chips"  are  sold  at  varying 
prices  according  to  their  colors,  the  lowest  prices  being  live 
cents  each  ;  they  are  generally  sold  in  stacks  of  twenty  chips, 
so  that  a  patron  can  take  a  hand  in  the  game  if  bis  entire 
possessions  amount  to  only  one  dollar.  The  patrons  of  these 
houses  are  mostly  young  darks,  boys  employed  in  offices,  shops, 
or  working  at  trades.  Occasionally  a  newsboy  or  boot-black 
who  has  been  driving  a  good   trade  \<-utures  inside  and  risks 

his  hard-earned  wages. 

There  is  always  a  crowd  of  confidence  men  about,  and 
if  by  a  run  of  fortune  in  bis  favor  a  patron  manages  to  win 
a  few  dollars  and   starts  to    leave,   he   is   immediately  beset  bv 

these  fellows,  who  try  to  entice  him  to  visit  other  bouses 
in  the  neighborhood  in  the  promise  of  winning  more.  So 
earnestly  do  they  press  their  arguments,  and  so  flushed  is 
the  young  gambler  with  hope,  that  they  generally  succeed. 
And  so  it  usually  happens  that  not  one  young  man  in  ten  who 
goes  into  this  locality  to  win  his  fortune  at  the  gaming-table* 
reaches  home  with  a  penny  in  his  possession. 

These  low  gambling-houses  are  frequented  by  men  who  are 
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with,  but  they  are  allowed  to  sit  at  the  tables,  and  whenever  a 
patron  is  careless  about  picking  up  his  winnings  these  I' lloivs 
step  forw&fd  and  claim  the  stake.     If  the  owner  objects,  the 

thieves  show  a  gnat  deal  of  iM-ora-noe,  tod  it  genendlj  hap- 
pens that  the  young  man  submits  to  their  demands  rather  than 
have  a  tight.  In  the  best  class  of  gambling-houses  this  kind  of 
stealing  is  not  allowed,  as  there  are  ••lookouts"'  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  no  bet  is  wrongfully  appropriated,  but  in  the 
cheap  houses  the  rule  is  "every  man  for  himself."  The  sleep- 
ers are  tolerated  there  for  the  reason  th ;it  whenever  they  have 
money.  DO  matter  how  obtained,  they  generally  drop  the  moat 
•if  it  at  the  gambling-tables. 

"Playinjr  policy"  is  a  cheap  way  of  gambling,  but  ono 00 
which  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  dollars  are  risked  every 
day  in  New  York.  Sums  as  low  as  three  cents  can  be  risked 
uyum  it,  and  there  are  policy-shops  where  bets  of  one  cent  are 
taken. 

The  play  is  U|n>n  numbers  which  are  drawn  daily,  usu  ally 
in  Kentucky  or  Louisiana,  ami  sent,  lis  telegraph.  The  mini 
ben  ane  from  1  to  7->;  the  room  where  the  game  is  played 
is,  like  those  of  other  cheap  gambling-dens,  usually  at  the  rear 
of  a  cigar-store,  barroom,  or  other  place  where  it  docs  not 
rouse   suspicion  if  many    {lersons  ate  seen  entering.     A   long 

ooonter  extends  the  entire  Length  of  the  room,  and  behind  this 

counter,  near  its  (renter,  sits  the  man  who  keeps  the  game  and 
is  called  the  "writer."  He  is  not  the  proprietor,  but  simply  a 
clerk  on  a  salary,  and  his  duties  are  to  copy  the  slips  handed 
up  by  the  players,  mark  them  with  the  amount  of  money  paid, 
and  watch  to  see  that  no  fraud  is  practiced. 

There  arts  twenty  Jive  plays  every  morning  and  the  same 
number  in  the  evening  at  the  regular  shops,  and  they  all  get 
their  winning  numbers  from  a  central  office  in  Rroad  Street. 
Near  the.  "  writer"  is  an  iron  spike  or  hook  on  which  are  the 
polio;  slips;  each  slip  contains  the  winning  numbers  and  is 
placed  faced  downwards  so  that  nobody  can  see  what  it  is. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  scheme  is  worked. 
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I  am  about  to  try  my  hick  at  paUog  .  tad  hi  this  purpose 
enter  a  shop  and  pass  through   to  the  rear.     If  there 
people  in  the  room  it  is  an  even  chance  that  three  or  lour  crt 

thorn  will  !»•  negroes,  as  the  colored  hrethreii  are  vcn  fond  of 
this  !_>-.nii.-  ..1  chance.  The  assemblage  is  promiscuous  ami  not 
at  all  select. 

Along  the  ci'init.r  ;in-  numerous  slips  of  paper  for  general 
use.  I  take  one  of  the  slips  and  write  upon  it  five  pairs  of 
numbers,  using  any  numbers  from  1  to  78.  \  give  this  slip  to 
the  "  writer,"  with  fifteen  cents,  ami  say, 

"Put  me  in  for  five  gigs  at  three  rents." 

Two  numbers  are  called  a  '-saddle"  ami  three  numbers  a 
"gig."  There  are  numerous  combinations  in  the  game,  but 
"gigs*' and  "saddles"  are  the  most  popular.  I  wait  until  the 
other  players  have  put  in  their  bets,  which  the  "  writ,  r  " 
copies  and  records  and  then  hands  hack  to  the  players, 
just  as  he  copies  and  returns  mine;  When  all  the  bets  are  in 
he  takes  the  first  policy  slip  from  the  spike  or  hook  aforesaid, 
writes  upon  a  slate  the  numbers  he  finds  on  the  slip  ami  then 
hangs  it  up  whore  everybody  can  see  it.  lie  writes  them  in 
two  columns  of  twelve  numbers  each,  and  if  I  have  guessed 
two  of  the  numbers  in  either  column  in  one  of  my  gigs.  I 
walk  up  to  the  counter  and  present  my  ticket  for  payment, 
ceiving  ten  times  the  amount  of  ray  wager. 

But  a  man  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  being  struck   by 
lightning  as  he  does  of  winning  at  this  rate.     Nevertheless  the 
game  is  full  of  seductiveness  on  account  of  its  possibUities  and 
also  on  account  of  its  cheapness.     Some  of  the  shops  have  I 
phone  connections,  and  a  customer  who  is  known  to  the  e- 
lishment  can  play  policy  without  leaving  his  office,  by  simply 
telephoning  his  guesses.     That  a  large  amount  of  money  may 
be  lost  at  policy  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  quite  re- 
cently the  cashier  of  an  important  law  firm  in  New  York  i 
embezzled  $125,000  of  the  money  of  his  employers.     When  the 
defalcation  was  disco\    red  and  investigated    i1   MM   found    th;it 
this  enormous  sum  had  been  sj>ent  in  playing  policy  in  a  noto- 
rious shop  on  Broadway. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

10W  LODGING-HOUSES  OF  NEW  YORK-  PLACE8  THAT  FOSTER 
CRIME  AND  HARBOR  CRIMINALS  —  DBHB  OF  THIEVES. 

I  in-  Utiiilin^  I'l.'ic.H  nf  <  i-iiii..'  Dfiis  of  Thieves — How  Boyi  Hid  foQDg 
Men  from  the  Country  are  Lured  to  Ruin  —  From  the  Lodging-Houw  la 
the  Gallows —  A  Night's  Lodging  for  Three  Cent* — Low,  Dirty,  anil 
Troublesome  Places — Hotbeds  of  Crime — Leaves  from  my  own  Expert 

—  Illustrative    Cases  — A  Forger's  Crime  and    its  Results—  A   Dnlqae 
Photogniph  —  The  Pride  of  a  Bowery  Tough — "Holding  up"  a  Victim 

—  Tlie  Importation  of  Foreign  Criminals — A  Human  Ghoul  —  How  Ex- 
Convict*  Drift  back  iuto  Crime  — The  Descent  Into  the  Pit  — Black  Sheep. 

IT  is  undeniable  that  the  cheap  lodging-houses  of  New  York 
city  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  produce,  foster,  and 
increase  crime.  Instead  of  being  places  where  decent  people 
nxluced  in  circumstances  or  temporarily  distressed  for  want  of 
money  can  obtain  a  clean  bed  for  a  small  sum,  these  places  are 
generally  filthy  beyond  description,  and  an-  very  largely  the 
Pisorts  of  thieves  and  other  criminals  of  the  lowest  class  who 
here  consort  together  and  lay  plans  for  crimes. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  matter.     Take  the 
o»se  of  a  youth  who  runs  away  from  his  homo  in  the  country, 
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or  who  for  any  naaon  finds  himself  homeless  or  strand' 

the  great  <-ity.  In  s.;urliiiifj;  for  u  oht-jiji  place  to  sleep  be  ea:- 
u rally  -and,  it  iiiu.nI  be  Mid,  innc»t-«-ntly  — -drifts  into  one  of 
these  lodging-houses.  Here  inevitable  association  with  those 
who  make  these  places  their  headquarters  will  corrupt  hi: 
a  wonderfully  short  time.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  am 
.|iiit<-  oonflderil  thai  this  proportion  is  not  t<«>  large  —  hi 
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graduated  a  petty  thief,  often  develops  into  a  burglar,  an. 
may  sooner  or  later  become  a  murderer.     Numerous  in 
of  this  kind  occur  every  year. 

The  cheap  lodging-house  in  New  York  is  a  modern  institu 
tion.     It  was  started  by  a  man  named  Howe,  who  came 
from  Boston,  about  fifteen  years  ago.     His  first  lodging-hous*- 
in  Chatham  Street  (now  Park  Row)  was  a  success,  and  he  soon 
extended  the  business.     When  he  died,  a  few  years  ago,  he  left 
a  large  fortune  as  the  result  of  shrewd  management  of  a 
enterprise.    The  number  of  lodging-houses  and  dormitories  has 
increased  rapidly  since  Howe  made  his  first  venture,  and  there 
are  now  270  such  places  in  the  city,  containing  in  all    li.\;?17 
rooms.     Some  of  these  lodging-houses  have  as  many  as  three 
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hundred  beds.     There  is  one  class  in  which  fifteen,  twenty,  or 

twenty-five  cents  are  charged  for  a  night's  lodging,  while  in 

another  anil  lower  olaBB  the  (nice*  range  from  three  to  ten 

..•ni.v.     In  the   vri  \  i  heapest  houses  the  lodgers  generally  sloop 

on  the  Hoor  or  on  narrow  wooden  benches,  and  in  some  places 

on  strips  of  canvas  suspended   by    ro|»cs.  after  the  fashion  of 

hammocks.     According  to  the  Report  of  tho  Police  Depart- 

■  n.  iit  of  New  York  for  1890,  the  enormous  number  of  4,883,696 

cheap  lodgings  were  furnished  during  the  year  in  these  resorts. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report,  shows  the  distribu- 

tion of  lodging-houses  among  the  various  precincts. 

lOIHUXO-HOOTX*  AKD  DonJITTOUrl" 
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32.000 
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15 

1.180 

208.958 

« 

'.'Til 

13.817 

4.838.CVS 

These  figures  arc  obtained  by  inquiry  among  the  keepers 

of  the  known  lodging-houses,  and,  while  they  do  not  wholly 
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ai/roc  w  ith  what  I  learn  from  other  sources,  they  are,  no  doubt, 
fairly  accurate. 

If  tenement  life  tends  to  immorality  and  vice,  certainly  the 
sixty-four  lodging-houses  in  the  Eleventh  Precinct,  furnishing 
I.I.V-\o2<>  lodgings  in  one  year.  must.  have  tin.-  same  or  a  worse 
tendency.  Reflection  upon  the  figure*  contain. -d  in  li  . 
table  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  New  York  baa  a  large 
population  of  impecunious  people  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
oncem. 

An  average  of  L3,626   |ier$ons  without  home  and  family 
influences  lodge  nightly   in    the  polic  ra-hoases  and   in 

these  cheap   lodging-houses  or  poorly  provided  dormitories,  - 
an  army  of  idlers  willingly  or  enforcedly  so.*      Social  reform- 
ers ran  here  find  a  field  tor  s|>e<nlation  if  not  for  considerable 
aotfr  ii> . 

There  are  a  few  Italian    lodging-houses  in  the  ci 
are   very   low   and   dirty,   and   give   the   police   tho   greatest 
trouble  of  all. 

The  cheapest  class  of  lodging-houses  are  generally  the 
result  of  drunkards  and  vicious  people  of  the  low«- 
though  all  of  them  are  infested  with  thieves,  idlers,  and 
loafers  of  every  description.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  these  places  are  hot-beds  of  crime.  More  than  ono  mur- 
der has  been  committed  in  them.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  des- 
perado who,  not  long  ago,  stabbed*  and  killed  a  young  man  in 
a  lodging-house  in  Chatham  street.  The  victim  was  the  son  of 
respectable  parents,  but  had  fallen  into  dissolute  habits,  and 
was  accustomed  to  spend  his  nights  in  these  resorts.  One 
night  the  murderer  got  into  an  altercation  with  him ;  blows 
followed,  and  the  result  was  that  the  young  man  received 
fatal  wounds.  Another  man  was  killed  in  the  Phoenix  lotto 
ing-house  in  the  Bowery.  He  applied  for  a  lodging,  v. 
for  some  reason  was  refused  ;  he  quarreled  with  the  clerk. 
and  the  clerk  killed   him,  being  subsequently  acquitted  ,.n  the 


•During  1800  there  were  150,340  lodgings  furnished  at  the  station  houses 
of  Ha-  city,  making  tin-  total  number  of  cheap  lodging*  furnished  U>  indigent 
persons  l.97a.S85. 
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ground  of  justifiable  homicide.  It  was  at  this  same  Phcenix 
house  that  I  and  my  men  arrested  the  notorious  Greenwall 
and  Miller  >>n  tin;  charge  of  murdering  Lyman  S.  Weeks  in 
Brooklyn.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  murder, 
a  most  dastardly  crime  (Mr.  Weeks  being  shot  down  in  his 
own  house  by  a  burglar  who  had   invaded  it),  was  hatched  in 
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this  house  or  in  some  other  of  like  character.  In  the  very 
same  place  three  men  were  subsequently  arrested  for  a  bur- 
glary committed  in  a  residence  in  Mount  Vernon.  In  the 
lodging-house  at  No.  989  Bowery,  we  secured  a  gang  of  thieves 
who  had  been  engaged  in  a  scries  of  robberies  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  who  were  afterwards  sent  up  there  for  punishment. 
Hundreds  of  instances  of  criminals  who  made  their  abode  in 
houses  of  this  sort  may  be  mentioned. 

A  case  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  run  was  that  of  a 
man.  who  was  convicted  of  foi  m  the  complaint  of  a  well- 
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known  business  firm.     The  forger  had  only  been  a  year  in 

this  country,  and  for  gome  months  ho  had   been  out  of  employ  - 

ment.     During  this  time  he  lived  at  n  cheap  lodging-house  in 

he  bucame  imbued  with  criminal  ideas, 

and  planned  to  follow  tetter-carrion  while  making  deliveries. 
When  letters  were  deposited  in  small  boXM  En  front  of  stores 
and  lofts,  anil  a  good  opportunity  presented  itself,  the  I 
would  abstract  them  by  means  of  long  keys  mil  a  piece  of 
steel  wire.  In  this  way  a  letter  from  a  Philadelphia  house, 
containing  a  check  for  a  large  sum.  fell  into  his  hands.  lie 
forged  the  indorsement  of  the  New  York  firm  and  obtained 
the  money.  Subsequently  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  in  prison. 

Within  the  last  few  years  crime  has  increased  very  rapidly 
in  these  cheap  lodging-houses.  A  large  number  of  young  fel- 
lows hailing  from  these  places  have  been  arrested  for  petty 
thefts,  such  as  stealing  blankets  from  horses  whose  drivers 
haVe  been  compelled  to  leave  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  for 
picking  up  anything  else  of  trifling  value  that  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  These  are  beginners  in  crime,  as  a  rule. -ml  they 
undoubtedly  associate  with  older  and  more  experienced  men, 
who  for  a  small  sum  of  money  tell  them  how  to  proceed  and 
where  to  dispose  of  their  booty.  In  this  way  young  men  often 
receive  their  initiation  in  crime.  I  personally  have  arrested 
a  considerable  number  of  men  in  lodging- houses  for  carr 
buiL'lars'  tools.  Hundreds  of  criminals  are  made  every  year 
through  associations  formed  in  these  breeding-places  of  la  ,.  I 

oem 

L.vin^on  my  desk  are   two  tin-ty|>es  of  the  cheapest  sort. 
ivi. Irmly  taken  in  the  Bowery.    They  represent  two  young 
•toughs,"  each    holding  a  pistol  at   the   head  of    the   other. 
They  were  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  young  fellow  g 
were  brought  into  my   private  room  on  charges  of   rob' 
These    photographs    intorestt-d    me,  and  I  asked  thi  how 

tiiev  came  to  be  taken  in  that  style.  ••Oh."  they  answered, 
••  we  held  a  pistol  up  to  the  head  of  a  man  one  night  and  got 
his  money,  and  we  just  thought  we  would  like  to  see  how  we 
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looked  when  we  did  it."  The,  m  med  proud  ol  fches  aehiere- 
ment.  I  mention  this  as  an  illust  i-:it urn  of  tin-  sort  of  young 
i  i ■i:nin;il$  tlie  cheap  lodging-houses  of  New  York  turn  out 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  luiiuli  •  ting  men 

have  been  arrested  for  small  crimes  tii.ii  originated  in  these 
places.  In  many  cases  it  was  the  first  step  in  wrongdoing 
Observation  in  flu-  courts  convinces  me  that  three  -fourths  of 
the  young  men  called  on  to  plead  to  various  charges  are  under 
twenty  years  of  age:  they  are  |><><  nlv  clad  and  generally  with- 
out means.  Their  crimes  are  pjlty  ones  88  a  rule,  and  the 
seem  to  have  no  realizing  sense  of  their  misdeeds  or  whither 
they  are  leading  them.  It  is  the  customary  thing,  when  they 
are  arraigned  in  court,  for  the  judges  to  assign  counsel  to  de- 
fend them,  since  these  young  criminals  have  no  money  to  pay 
for  professional  ;uh  ice 

It  lias  frequently  been  stated  to  me  by  thieves  that  a  large 
number  of  foreign  criminals  have  had  their  passage  paid  to 
this  country  by  the  authorities  uf  their  native  place  or  by 
somebody  else.  When  they  land  hero  they  have  no  mono- 
very  little,  and  they  immediately  seek  a  cheap  lodging-house 
v,  here  they  can  live  for  almost  nothing,  meet  people  congenial 
to  them,  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  again  engaging  in  criminal 
pursuits.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  boy  who  came  here  from 
Antwerp  not  long  ago,  and  secured  employment.  His  em- 
ployer, noticing  that  the  boy  acted  strangely,  questioned  him, 
whereupon  the  lad  confessed  that  in  Prussia,  his  native  country, 
he  had  had  a  quarrel  with  another  boy,  and  in  a  moment  of 
passion  had  dashed  his  brains  out.  The  boy  was  arrested  by 
detectives  from  this  office,  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  German  consul.  But  the  consul  had  no  ollh  ial 
advices  about  the  boy  or  his  record,  and  as  no  charges  were 
pressed  against,  him  he  was  discharged,  lie  then  went  to  live 
in  one  of  the  low  lodging-houses,  whore.  I  suppose,  he  was  in 
due  course  instructed  in  crime.  At  all  events,  in  a  short  time 
he  was  detected  in  the  act  of  committing  I  burglary  in  the 
store  of  his  former  employer. 

Only  recently  I  arrested  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  rob- 


acquaints!  with  the  inmates,  who  were  mostly  thieves,  and  in 
a  little  while  they  took  him  out  over  the  city  and  set  him  to 
stealing.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  are  numerous 
cases  like  this. 

But  the  evils  that  have  been  already  mentioned  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  produced  by  the  cheap  lodging-bouse  system. 
It  is  notorious  that  these  houses  are  used  every  year  for  the 
"colonization"  of  voters.  A  large  number  of  men  regit 
regularly  from  these  places,  and  they  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  about  swearing  in  their  votes  in  case  they  are  chal- 
lenged. Now  and  then  somebody  conies  to  grief  through  thi» 
practice,  but  it  still  flourishes.     Not  long  ago  the  proprietor  of 
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the  "Windsor,"  a  lodging-house  on  the  Bowery,  was  sent  to 
prison  for  ''colonizing"  voters.  But  usually  thus  work  is  done 
in  the  interest  of  some  local  political  ••  Ikws,"  who  stands  by 
the  owner  of  the  house  in  case  the  latter  gets  into  trouble.  This 
alone  is  certainly  an  evil  of  large  dimensions. 

I  might  cite  many  other  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
[>t-rsonul  observation,  whwe  crimes  have  Ix-en  the  direct  off- 
spring of  life  in  lodging-houses.  Take  the  case  of  ■  Mike**  Dro- 
han,  a  notorious  thief,  who  lived  at  the  Windsor,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  just  been  made.  Drohan  went  to  Johnston  n  alter 
the  recent  horrible  disaster,  and  was  shot  and  killed  while  en- 
gaged in  the  fiendish  work  of  robbing  the  dead  bodies,  of  the 
victims  of  the  flood.  Assuredly  there  was  a  OHM  where  a  erim- 
inal  got  something  liko  his  just  deserts.  Again,  these  low  lodi; 
iiip-houses  become  the dwi'lliriL:  |il. Hi-- (if  touq  tA  the  con •. 
who  are  released  from  prison.  These  men  haw  linie  money, 
and  they  naturally  gravitate  to  these  plan  critical  time 

in  their  career  —  where  they  are  likely  to  find  people  they 
know.  There  they  BOOH  full  in  with  old  companions,  and  sooner 
or  later  renew  their  acquaintance  with  crime.  Lodging-houses 
thus  play  an  important  part  in  causing  ex-convicts  to  resume 
their  former  vocation. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  these  resorts  do  not  serve  any  use 
ful  purpose.  Undoubtedly  there  are  frequently  worthy  people 
who  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  night's  lodging  for  a 
trifle;  but  these  are  a  small  minority  of  the  ha&itttft  of  such 
houses.  In  the  course  of  my  professional  duties  I  have  found 
among  the  patrons  of  these  places  a  sprinkling  of  professional 
men  who  once  held  good  positions  in  society,— lawyers,  doc- 
tors, civil-engineers,  and  even  authors. 

First  they  have  become  drunkards,  and  have  gone  down  the 
ladder  step  by  step  until  they  have  been  abandoned  by  i 
friends  and  have  become  sots  in  the  lowest  lodging-houses,  pre- 
senting no  difference  in  their  personal  appearance  from  the  vilest 
patrons  of  such  places.  Only  conversation  with  these  people 
betray*  their  education  and  former  standing  in  society,  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  sank  from  a  lofty  position  through  a  lack 
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<>f  will-power.     I  remember  one  who  was  brought  before  me  on 
uion,  who  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  held  an  exalted 
i  position.     He  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  and  had 
at  length  sunk  so  low  as  to  OOOflOll  with  ;'  I  class  of  peo- 

ple that  air  to  be  found  in  the  cheapest  lodging-houses.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  reclaiming  him,  and  I  suppose  he 
will  spend  his  i lays  there. 

Such  is  the  evil  —  a  menace  to  good  order  and  the  well-being 
of  society  of  r;i] n< lh,  enlarging  proportions.  And  than 
That  I  conceive  to  lie  outside  of  my  province  as  a  police  official. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied. — a 
dNt£b» Searching  remedv  ami  applied  without  delay.  This 
is  not  the  case  for  a  palliative;  as  Emerson  would  say,  it  is  a 
•  ease  (or  B  gun."  for  the  knife,  the  hlister,  the  amputating  in 
struments.  I  will  venture  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions  onlv. 
which  philanthropists  who  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  mav 
can-  to  take  into  account. 

There  is  no  law  which  governs  or  applies  to  these  low  placet 
except  certain  sections  of  the  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Boat 
Health,  which  give  the  Health  Department  the  right  to  exercise 
snprrvision  over  them  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  The  legis- 
lature should  enact  stringent  laws  by  which  these  houses shoulii 
be  placed  under  police  supervision,  and  their  records  and  books 
laid  open  at  all  times  to  inspection.  The  police  arc  the  officials 
who  practically  enforce  the  laws,  and  they  have  better  oppor 
tunities  than  any  others  for  ascertaining  the  characters  of  per- 
iand  places.  It  should  be  a  misdemeanor  for  the  proprie- 
tor  of  such  a  house  to  mutilate  or  destroj  his  books,  and  he 
should  be  compelled  to  keep  an  acorn  id  of  all  his  lodg- 

ers.   No  person  who  is  not  of  good  character  should  l>e  i>crmit- 
ted  to  own  or  maintain  a  lodging-house,  and  bonds  should  be 
required  of,  and  licenses  issued  to,  those  who  desire  to  can 
this  business. 


C1TAPTER  XXXV. 

SCIENTIFIC  BURGLARS  AND  EXPERT  CRACKSMEN  -  HOW  BANK- 
VAULTS    AND   SAFES     ARE    OPENED    AND    ROBBED -THE 
TOOLS,   PLANS,  OPERATIONS.    AND   LEADERS   OK    HIGHLY 
BRED  CRIMINALS. 

An  Important  Profession  —  Highly-Bred  Rogues— The  Lower  Hanks  of  Thieves 
—  Professional  Bunk-Burglars  and  their  Talent*  —  Miatpcnt  Years — A 
Startling  Statement  about  Safes — The  Race  between  Burglars  ud  Safe 
builders  —  How  Safes  are  Opened  —  Mysteries  of  the  Craft  —  Safe-Blow  - 
ing  —  How  Combination  Locks  arc  Picke<l  —  A  Delicate  Touch  —  Throw- 
ing Detectives  off  ilir  Serin  —  A  Mystery  for  Fifteen  Years  —  Leaders  of 
Gangs  —  Conspiring  to  Rob  a  Bank  — Working  from  uu  Adjoining  Build- 
ing  —  Disarming  Suspicion  —  Shallow  iug  Bank  Officer*  —Working  through 
the  Cashier  —  Making  Fulse  and  Duplicate  Key*  —  The  U»e  of  High  Ex- 
plosives—  Safe-Breaker*  ami  their  Tool*  —  Ingenious  Methods  of  Exjiert 
Criminals  — Opening  a  Safe  in  Twenty  Minutes  —  Faglu  and  his  Pupi; 
Taking  Impression  of  Store  Locks  in  Wax  —  Old  Criminal*  who  Teach 
Young  Thieves. 

THE  ways  of  making  a  livelihood  by  crime  are  many,  an<l 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who  live  by  their  wits  in 
New  York  city  reaches  into  the  thousands.  Some  of  these 
criminals  are  very  clever  in  their  own  peculiar  line,  and  are 
constantly  turning  their  lawless  qualities  to  the  utmost  pecuni- 
ary account.  Robbery  is  now  classed  as  a  profession,  and  in 
place  of  the  awkward  and  hang-dog  looking  thief  of  u  few 
years  ago  we  have  to-day  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  rogue. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strange  fascination  about  crime  that  often 
draws  men  of  brains,  who  have  their  eyes  wide  open,  into  its 
meshes.  Many  people,  and  especially  those  whose  knowledge 
of  criminal  life  is  purely  theoretical,  imagine  that  persons  who 
adopt  criminal  pursuits  are  governed  by  what  they  have  been 
previously,  and  that  a  criminal  life  once  chosen,  is,  as  a  rule, 
adhered  to ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  man  once  a  pickpocket  is 

always  a  pickpocket;  or,  once  a  burglar   always  a  burglar. 
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Hardly  any  supposition  could  be  more  erroneous.     Primarily 
there  are,  of  course,  predisposing  influences  which  have  a 
tain  effect  in  governing  choice. 

A  man  of  education,  refined  habits,  and  possibly  a  mini- 
mum of  courage,  would  not  l>e  likely  to  adopt  a  criminal  pur- 
suit requiring  brute  force  and  nerve.  Such  a  one  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  become  a  forger  or  counterfeiter  than  B  high- 
way robber.  Still,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  might  he 
either,  foreign  as  they  would  be  to  his  nature.  Criminal  occu- 
pation, however,  is — like  everything  else  —  progressJTe.  T\ 
things  stand  in  the  way  of  the  beginner  in  crime  who  seeks 
reach  what  he  considers  the  top  rungs  of  the  criminal  lad- 
der. The  Hrst  is  lack  of  experience  and  skill ;  the  second,  lack 
of  confidence  in  him  or  knowledge  of  him  by  the  older  and  more 
practiced  hands,  whose  co-operation  is  generally  necessary  to 
the  commission  of  a  great  crime.  But  the  confidence  of 
more  experienced  criminals  is  gained  slowly.  The  few  verv 
successful  rogues  who  have  attained  exalted  rank  in  tbe  a 
inal  profession  despise  the  thousands  of  other  criminals  who 
live  by  the  commission  of  petty  crimes.  A  ware  of  their  sut 
riority,  these  old  and  experienced  rascals  are  overbearing  to  I 
last  degree  when  chance  brings  them  in  contact  with  thiei 
of  a  lower  order. 

Hence,  if  the  novice  in  crime  cannot  by  the  force  of 
own  genius  strike  out  for  himself  some  new  line  of  forgerv, 
confidence  operations,  embezzlements,  or  others  of  the  class  of 
crimes  dependent  upon  brains,  adroitness,  and  address  for  their 
success,  he  generally  enters  the  arena  of  crime  as  a  common 
thief  —  one  of  the  class  who  will  steal  anything  from  a  needle 
to  a  ship's  anchor.  "With  increased  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  crime  gained  by  experience,  aided  by  natural  adaptability 
for  especial  methods  of  preying  upon  the  community,  and 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  older 
criminals  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  whose  confidenoe  he 
gradually  acquires,  a  petty  general  thief  may  become  one  of  a 
gang  of  pickpockets,  and  from  a  pick[>ocket,  in  course  of  time, 
may  suddenly  come  to  the  front  as  a  first -class  bank  burglar. 
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among  their  kind.  The  professional  hank-burglar  must  have 
patience,  intelligence,  mechanical  knowledge,  industry,  deter- 
mination, fertility  of  resource,  and  courage,  all  in  high  degree. 
But  even  if  he  possess  all  these  they  cannot  be  utilized  unless 
he  can  find  suitable  associates  or  gain  admission  to  one  of  the 
already  organized  gangs,  Sometimes  the  arrest  of  a  single 
man  belonging  to  an  organized  jrang  will  put  a  stop  to  tin- 
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operations  of  the  remainder  for  a  long  time,  simply  becau 

they  need  another  man  and  can  find  nobody  they  can  trust. 
Bank-burglars  have  been  known  to  spend  years  in  unwearied 
preparation   for   the  commission   of  a  great    crime,  gleaning 

necessary      informa- 
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tion  of  the  habits  of 
bank  officials,  form- 
ing advantageous  ac- 
<)ii.i  intances,  and 
making  approaches 
to  the  coveted  treas- 
ure all  the  time,  bid 
with  patience  to  wait 
until  everything  was 
ready  before 
a  blow. 

The    construction 
of  a   massive    bank 
Bufe.  provide 
they  now   are, 
electric  alarms,  a 
bination     and      time 
locks,  and  other  pro- 
tective  appliances,  is 
such  that  none  but  a 
mechanical     genius 
can  discover  its  weak 
points  and   attack  it 


successfully.  There  is  not  a  safe  in  use  to-day  thai  is  abso- 
lutely burglar-proof,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  manu- 
I'a i -hirers  advertise  and  guarantee  those  of  their  build 

v  now  and  then  safe-makers  quietly  alter  the  internal  con- 
struction of  their  vaults,  ami  these  changes  are  brought  about 
by  the  achievements  of  some  scientific  robber.  Just  as  soon  at 
;i  safe  builder  learns  that  burglars  have  discovered  a  defect  I 
vaults  of  his  make,  new  designs  are  made  to  make  them  secun- 
agjiinst   like  attacks 
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The  wrecking  »f  evcty  safe,  therefore,  bj  burglars,  reveals 
a    weakness    in    its   construction,   end    BCCMlitattt   alterations 

which  of  coarse,  later  cm,  make  the  worii  erf  the  vault-opener 
more  difficult  a  large  number  <>f  safes  are  turned  ont  of  the 
factories  weekly,  and  a  calculating  bnrglar,  when  he  has  dis- 
covered a  defect  in  a  certain  pattern,  will  delay  exposing  his 

secret   i"  tin-  manufacturer  until  thousands  of  the  "glv 

strung,  yet  frji.il,  vaults  have  been  made  and  are  in  000.  That 
ensures  him  something  to  operate  upon,  for  he  well  know-:  that 
after  his  first  success  is  reported  at  the  safe  factory,  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  that  particular  safe  will  be  in 
order. 

The  proficiency  attained  by  bank-burglars,  ami  the  appar- 
ently comparative  ease  with  which  they  secure  the  contents  of 
massive  vaults,  are  the  results  of  constant  and  careful  study. 
All  the  resources,  ingenuity,  and  cunning  of  the  < Tacksman 
who  makes  bank-wrecking  a  specialty  are  put  to  the  test  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  plans  follow  plans  until  at  last  one  is 
matured  which  circumstances  may  wan-ant  as  safe,  feasible, 
and  profitable.  Then  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  only 
depends  upon  nerve,  daring,  anil  mechanical  tools. 

Some  burglars  make  their  own  outfit,  but  almost  any  black- 
smith will  furnish  any  tool  he  is  called  upon  to  make,  if  its 
construction  is  within  his  capacity,  without  taking  any  QOH 
tions  about  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  provided  he  gets 
his  price  lor  it,  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  guesses  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended,  but  that,  he  thinks,  is  not  his  h 
ness,  and  he  is  not  given  to  asking  questions  when  he  is  well 
paid  for  his  skill.  The  making  of  such  implements  is.  as  a  rule, 
confined  to  those  mechanics  who  an  a<  luallv  in  league  with 
the  criminals  who  expect  to  use  them.  The  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy tools  of  years  ngo  have  been  abandoned  by  modem 
bank-robbers  for  newer  inventions.  Some  hank  thieves  use  the 
spirit  lamp  and  blow-pipe  to  soften  the  hardened  metals  and 
take  the  temper  out  of  the  steel  vault  doors  or  cases,  while 
others  use  only  a  small  diamond -puintcd  drill.  Others,  who  do 
not  cure  to  spend  time  in  manipulating  the  intricate  comhina 
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tion  of  k  lock,  use  simple  machines  technically  called  the  "dragr 
and  "jackscrew."     Tin-  '1  rag.  simple  as  it  looks,  is  extra 

powerful  and    \ 
By  means  of  a  bit.  ■ 
is  bored   through  a   safe- 
door;  a  nut  is  set  inside;  the  point  of  the 
screw  passes  through  the  nut,  winch  rests 
inside  the  surface  that  has    been    b< 
then  the  screw  is  turned  by  a  long  h;i 

h  two  men  can  operate.  As  I 
turns,  the  nut  is  forced  farther  and  Fartbei 
forward.  It  is  a  power  that  hardly  any 
safe  can  resist)  HO  matter  how  well  con- 
structed. Either  the  back  or  the  front 
must  give  way. 

The  jackscrew  is  rigged  so  that  by 
turning  it  will  noiselessly  force  into  the  crack  of  a  safe  door 
a  succession  of  steel  wedges;  first  one  as  thin  as  a  knife  blade: 
Boon,  one  as  thick  as  your  hand;  and 
no  on.  increasing  in  size  until  the 
hinges  giro  way.  Where  the  size  or 
location  of  the  safe  or  vault  to  be 
l ■  -i ■  ■■' i  I'H-i  1  m .les  the  use  of  these  machines, 
and  an  explosion  becomes  necessary,  dyna- 
mite and  nitro-glycerine  are  used  with  the 
greatest  skill,  and  with  such  art  in  the  dead- 
ening  of  sound  that  sometimes  an  explosion 
which  rends  asunder  a  huge  safe  cannot  be 
heard  twenty  yards  away  from  the  room  in 
which  it  takes  place. 

The  patient  Bafe-robbor  is  aware  of  sev- 
eral ingenious  ways  of  picking  combination 
locks.  In  following  their  nefarious  calling 
these  men  acquire  a  delicacy  of  feeling  by 
which  they  are  able  to  determine  to  a  nicet]   the  v-xact  distance 

neoessarj  to  rail ac    tumbler  of  the  Iocs    The  burglar  msrtr** 

a  combination  with  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  and  rn.-m:| 
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lates  the  complex  machinery  of  the  lock  with  the  same  dexterity 
and  precision  that  a  music-teacher  touches  the  keys  of  a  piuno. 
He  is  trained  to  detect  one  false  note  in  a  swelling  chorus 
produced  by  the  click  of  reverberating  ratchets  within  the 
lock,  and  marks  the  period  and  duration  of  the  drops.  When 
he  comes  across  some  new  kind  of  lock,  he  will  manage  to  get 
possession  of  one, 
v,  hat  ever  its  cost,  and 
whatever  roundabout 
means  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  get  hold  of  it,  and 
taking  it  apart,  will 
.-.[inly  its  const  mi  lion 
until  he  knows  its 
strong  and  weak 
poi  nts,  and  how  to 
master  it,  just  as  well 
as  its  inventor  or  maker  ooulil.  He  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
utilize  every  new  appliance  of  power  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
nefarious  purposes. 

The  combination-lock  picker  is  the  cleverest  of  all  the  fra- 
ternity of  lock-workers.      His  is  a  life  of  study  and   careful 

experimenting.     He  proceeds  to  fail the  mystery  of  a  new 

and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism  with  the  same  enthusiastic 
yet  patient  attention  and  study  that  actuates  a  scientist  in 
search  of  more  useful  knowledge.  Having  acquired  the  mas- 
tery over  any  combination  lock,  the  burglar  guards  his  secret 
jealously.  (Jaining  access  to  tin'  b&olf  01  huilding,  he  can  tell 
at  once  the  character  of  the  combination-lock  he  has  to  deal 
with,  and  that  with  him  is  tantamount  to  opening  the  safe  01 
vault.  Having  rifled  the  sad-  of  its  contents,  lie  closes  the 
door,  and  begins  to  make  arrangements  to  deceive  the  officials 
of  the  institution  and  the  detectives.  The  devices  of  the  safe 
doors  are  filled  with  putty,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
orifice  in  the  upper  or  horizontal  crevice,  through  which  pow- 
der is  blown  into  the  safe  by  means  of  a  small  bellows.  The 
hole  is  then  closed,  a  slow  fuse  which  is  inserted  into  the  crack 
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is  set  <m  Bra  and  the  building  is  vacate* j.     Dalian  hour  or 
later  tlu-  fuse  ignites  the  powder,  and  the  safe  door  is 
from  its  strong  fastenings. 

Tor  fifteen  years  the  manner  in  which  a  celebrated  eomt 
nation  lock  was  picked  bj   thieves  was  involved  in  myei 
daring  nliieb  time  many  boueel  bank  employees  suffered  ir 

reputation,  and  not  a  few  were  imprisoned.  The  srimilU 
who  operated  so  mysteriously  upon  the  safes  never  ti»>k  all  th 
money  or  valuables.  In  m  up.  wises  they  helped  iheinselreB  t> 
lull   ,i   small   |HT<vjit;iL,'i'  of  fin-  proceeds,  and  it   was  this 

that  threw  the  officials  off  their  guard  and  hrought  the  ei 

ployoes  into  disrepute.  The  burglars  familiarized  themseivc 
with  the  make  and 
patterns  of  the  •■^■^ 
locks,  and  then 
bored  a  hole  with- 
in a  short  distance 
of  the  spindle  that 

held  the  tumblers.      With  the  use  of  a  com- 
mon knitting-needle  the  t biers  were  then  dropped  one 

another,  and  the  safe  door  opened. 

The  secret  of  another  ingenious  method  of  opening  si 
last  leaked  OUt     The  paying  teller  of  an  Eastern  bank,  bfl 
been  absent  at  lunch,  returned  earlier  than  was  his  CUstoi, 
discovered  n  strange  man  mi  his  knees  tampering  with  the  dil 
of  the  combination.     The  man  turned  out  to  be  a  ineiiil- 
a  successful  and  dangerous  gang  of  burglars.     His  arrest  wm 
the  means  of  leading  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact   thai    th 
gang  had  been  systematically  picking  a  pat 
lock  by  removing  the  dial  and  placing  a  pice  of  paper   be 
it,  so  that  when  the  safe  was  opened  the  combination 
terod  its  secret  upon  the   paper.     The    thieves  next 
their  opportunity   to  gain    possession  of  the  paper,  and    - 
this  was  accomplished    (he   sate  ami    il 
at  their  men  j 

Every  gang  of    bank-burglars   has   its  recognized     leader 
whose  word  is  law.     He  is  a  man  of  brains.  |>ossesgvd   ■  >} 
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executive  ability,  sleek  :tn<l  crafty.  The  cure  with  whirh  be 
iirranges  plans  for  getting  into  bank  vaults,  often  spending 
years  in  preparation,  illustrates  the  keenness  of  his  perception 
and  his  depth  of  thought.  Every  little  detail  is  considered 
and  followed,  so  as  to  allay  suspicion  and  permit  him  to  get 
the  closer  to  his  prize.  The  inception  of  a  hank  hurgliiry  in- 
variably dates  back  for  a  long  time  More  tin-  consummation 
of  the  crime,  and  in  some  cases  the  interior  drawing  of  tin- 
building  and  plans  of  the  vaults  made  at  the  time  of  their 
erection  have  for  twenty  years  passed  through 
the  hands  of  several  gangs  of  burglars  as  tin 
sole  legacy  of  boom  crafty  Leader,  tf  provided 
with  such  import  a  nl  informa 
tion,  and  the  plundering  od  the 
institution   is  decided  upon,  the 


Vm  St&adiDg  Of  the  concern  and  the 


value  of  the  securities  kept  in 
the  vault  are  first  ascertained. 
Should  these  prove  satisfactory, 
the  conspiracy  gets  under  way. 

Next  some  inquiries  are  neoes- 

sary  as  to   the  mechanical    part 
riKF.r.    »xd  vara    -i-boges   *in>of  the  work  to  be  dona     Tin- 
nam  wkw.e.  taekx  rao*  ■«*•  name  of  the.  maker  of  the  vault. 

the  size  of  the  lock  by  which  it 
is  protected,  and  if  electric  appliances  guard  it,  must  all  In- 
known  and  are  very  easily  learned. 

The  burglars  generally  hire  a  store  adjoining  the  in.-titn 
tion,  from  which  they  can  operate  the  better,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  gone  SO  far  as  to  rent  the  basement  of  the 
bank,  or  rooms  overhead.  They  may  fit  up  the  place  as  an 
oyster-Saloon,  billiard-room,  shoemaker's,  barber's,  or  tailor's 
shop,  or  start  a  dental  establishment..  While  thus  as- 
leiisibly  managing  a  legitimate  business  the  leader  of 
the  gang  employs  none  but  the  liest  workmen,  sella  fine 
goods,  pays  his  rent  regularly,  seems  anxious  for  custom, 
is     pleasant     to    all.    and     makes    himself    a    most     desirable 
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tenant;   and  his  landlord  baa   in   mora   than  one  instance 
ihr    president    of   the    bunk    against  which   this   bland 
and  good-natured    u-i  i-    seeretlj    plotting.      After  a 

few  weeks'  steady  at tent ion  to  husines  iiurally  becoE 

acquainted  with  the  bank  clerks,  and  passes  much  of  hi 
time  in  conversation  with   them,  and  thereby  manages  to  gain 
their  confidence.     Being  a  good  judge  of  human  nuture,  he  is 
thus  able  to  survey  the  institution,  obtain  all  tin-  inside  infor- 
mation he  desires,  and  sometimes  gains  an  impor 
tant  ally  in   his  nefarious  undertaking.      If  he 
tamper  With  or  corrupt  one  of  the  clerks  or  watch- 
men, the  job  is  plain  sailing.     As  soon,  hov. 
the  scheme  becomes  known  to  an  outsider,  tin-  leader, 
fearing  treachery,  hastens  matters  as  rapidly  as  | 

siblc.     Should  the  mechanical  |«irt  of  the  work 

rhave  been  figured  down,  and  the  combination 
»         be  at  the  mercy  of  the  robbers,  the  final  h 
is  generally  completed  between  Saturday  night 
and  Sunday  morning. 

By  cutting  through  th- 
ing partition  wall,  ceiling,  or  floor, 
aided  by  powerful  jimmies,    the 
hank-hurglar    and    his    assistants 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  bank.    Then  the  wrecking  of 
the  vault   begins,  and  in   a   short 
time  the  treasure  that  it  contains 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  era 
men.     The   task    completed,    the 
burglars  carry    their    booty 
Ih.'  adjoining  store,  or  perhaps  the 
basement    below  the  ransacked  in 
stitution,  and  at  a  proper  time  remove  it  to  a  much  safer  pi 
Almost,  simultaneously  with  the  discover,  that  the  Iwink  vault 
was  not  as  secure  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  it  is  learned  that 
affable  business  man  who  ran  the  oyster-saloon  or  billiard-room 
next  door,  or  made  change  in  the  barber's  or  shoemaker's  shop 
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in  the  basement,  or  superintended  the  extracting  of  teeth  over- 
head, has  suddenly  abandoned  life  expensive  fixtures  and  stock 

and  left  for  parts  unknown.     He  has  realiz<  mis  for  every 

dollar  that  he  invested,  and  in  most  oases  he  leaves  in  t i i •  ■  I 
the  mean  tool  who  betrayed  his  trust  in  the  hope  that  lie  would 
reap  a  rich  reward  by  revealing  to  a  professional  robber  the 
secrets  of  the  institution  that  honored  him  with  its  con  lid 

8om6  hank-burglars  devote  most  of  their  time  tad  attention 
to  the  cashier  of  the  hank  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  roh.  They  track  him  to  his  home,  gain  access  to  his  sleeji- 
ing-room  at  night,  either  by  collusion  with  one  of  the  servant* 
or  by  picking  the  door-locks  or  springing  a  window,  and  having 
obtained  the  keys  of  the  hank,  take  impressions  of  them  in  wax. 
Duplicates  are  easily  made  from  these  casts,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  the  bank  is  safely  plundered.  Should,  however, 
the  cashier  In-  disfiirWd  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  cracksmen  in- 
to his  apartment,  the  burglars 
would  be  forced  to  make  an  at- 
tempt npon  the  bank  that  night. 
Securing  possession  of  the  keys 
by  threats,  a  couple  of  men 
would  be  left  to  guard  the  cash- 
ier, while  the  other  members  of  the  band  would  proceed  to  the 
bank  and  rob  it.  In  several  instances  desperate  robbers,  under 
threats  of  instant  death,  have  compelled  the  cashier  whom  the] 
have  surprised  to  accompany  them  to  the  bank  and  open  the 
vault. 

Although  ordinary  store-safe  robbers  are  a  grade  below  the 
bank  burglar,  an  expert  one  is  always  regarded  as  an  important 
acquisition  by  an  organized  band  of  cracksmen.  When  the 
store-safe  burglar  ascertains  that  a  certain  business  firm  is  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  large  sum  of  money  in  its  safe,  it  does  not 
take  him  long  to  decide  to  rifle  it.  Before  the  establishment 
closes  on  Saturday,  one  and  sometimes  two  members  of  the 
band  manage  to  conceal  themselves  in  an  empty  room,  some 
times  hiding  in  ti  packing-box  within  the  premises,  and  v 
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1 1 14  !i«-  nigfal  ''nit  their ooii' 

fedei  Hie  door  is  locked  again  and  the  rnir.  seaii 

tinn-  in  getth  "rk.     The  most  redden  ol  Ihi  iiben 

Bge  explosives,  but   the  jmtient  and  careful  operator  either  ina 
nipulates  the  combination  or  noiseli-ssry  wrv 

!•   :iu  ii  who  resort  to  explosh  their 

^  as  "  blowers."     Tin 
and  acquainted  With  tin-  use  of  the  drill  and   bigb  explosin*. 
It  is  a  hazardous  undertaking  to  shatter  a  safe  in  a  larg 

but  in  i.'otutrr 
towns,    wlw 
ther 
lie*  pair 
tern,  these  ma 
still  BMMgeM 
make  an  u«* 
i  haul. 
The 
ma<l 
train 

■  i  one 
a  few  ye 
ago.  deadened  the  noise  made  bj  blowing  on*  the  il'-miJ 
safes  in  a  post-office  sti.i  >** 

by  the  jolting  of  a  lot  of  empty  milk-cans  on  a  cart,  w 
purposely  driven  at  a  furious  pace  through  the  st> 
to  like  results.     In  a  neighboring  < 'it;, .  but  a  ^  ago. 

ouith  of  -Inly,  a  gang  of  "blowers 
in  a  ji'wolry-store,  while  <■>  exp!'- 

'  i .  I  packs  of  large  fire-crackers  for  the  amusement 
of  children  who  had  assembled  in  h 
largi  hud  been  phutfd  in  ti  .mi  a 

mendoo  illowed 

out  < if  the  front  windows,  and  the  vault 
The 
away  in  the  hope  of  escape.    Thi  tod  and 
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The  "breaker"  requires  in  his  work  a  good  assortment  of 
tools,  and  as  they  are  all  made  of  the  hardi-t  rted,  a  complete 
outfit  is  quite  expensiva    lie  is  generally a oqqIj wrtflnlattng 

■  •riminal,  who  quietly  and  deHberutcly  j>erfects  his  plans,  and, 
after  securing  the  booty,  takes  L,rreat  jiams  to  destroy  all 
dence  that  might  loud  to  his  detection.  With  the  aid  of  dia- 
mond-pointed drills  he  is  able  to  bore  holes  into  the  hardest 
known  metals.  Through  these  small  openings  he  insert, 
pick,  but  if  the  lock  cannot  bo  sprung  in  that  way  a  jMinderous 
jimmy  is  inserted. 
Thru  the  tearing  be- 
gins, and,  the  lever- 
age being  immense, 
the  safe  is  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  and 
Dually  yields.  Some 
of  the  leading  store- 
safe  burglars  use 
tools  known  as  the 
■  puller"  and  the 
"hydraulic  jack."  A 
gang  of  breakers  re- 
cently made  thou- 
sands of  dollars  rob- 
bing j Mist -otllee  and  store  safes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  manner  of  operating  demonstrated  that  they  were  expprt 
cracksmen.  In  all  their  robberies  they  drilled  a  small  holo 
through  the  door  of  the  safe  near  the  combination,  and  through 
the  narrow  opening  they  inserted  some  instrument  which  never 
failed  to  slide  the  bolts  back.  The  entire  operation  was  mar- 
velous for  its  neatness  and  despatch. 

It  has  boon  said  of  a  successful  criminal  at  present  serving 
out  ft  term  of  imprisonment,  that,  given  twenty  minutes  alone 
with  a  safe,  he  can  open  the  most  intricate  luck  that  ever  was 
devised  ;  and,  given  merely  the  name  of  the  safe-maker,  he  can 
lell  von  instantly  all  the  parts  in  tin-  ],  „  k  and  give  6  diagram 
of  its  mechanism.     He  never  breaks  a  lock ;  he  simply  finds 
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out  the  combination  inside  of  twenty  minutes,  opens  tbe  safi 
i. ikes  out  -.v  1  mt  lie  want*,  sad   retookfl  it,  and  when  the  own 

iriiinis  In-  finds  the  Mfie  apparently  just  as  he  loft  it.    To 

lisli   his  work  this  export  criminal   uses  three  ortli 
wires,  which  lie  forces  into  the  lock  about  the  handle  in  sac 
a  way  that   the    number  of  the   combination    is  reduced   t 
twenty-four.     lie   reasons  thai    ill    psnODfl   in   locking  a 
in  ike  .1  certain  number  of  moves,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
enables  him  to  further  reduce  its  probable  combinations  to  two 
or  three  movements.     These  two  or  three  movements  he  finds 
out  by  actual  trial,  which  consumes  the  greater  part  of  his 
twenty  minutes.     Should  the  safe  stand  in  an  apartment  that 
is  in  full   view  of  the   street,  he  drops  a  little  quickliuo 
the  floor,  pours  water  on  it,  and  the  steam  that  arises  effectu- 
ally cloaks  the  windows.     In  three  instances  he  unlocked  safi 
abstracted  the  contents,  relocked  them,  and  made  off  in  th 
time  that  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  them  were  at  their 
dinner. 

In  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  country  there  are 
old  criminals  who  have  become  tired  of  operating,  and  now 
occupy  their  time  experimenting  and  teaching  young  thieves 
the  art.  of  safe-robbing.    These  men  are  practical  machinists 
who  have  learned  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  and  the  weak 
points  of  safes  while  in  the  employ  of  money -vault  manufac- 
turers.   They  plan  many  if  not  all  of  the  out-of-town  jobs,  f« 
which  they  receive  a  percentage  of  the  proceeds.    They  are  thus 
able  to  live  well  and  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.     They 
never  permit  any  of    their  pupils  to  operate  in  the  city 
which  they  dwell,  but  direct  their  movements  throughout  the 
MiiToutnline;  country.      Whatever   plunder  the    young  rogues 
secure  has  to  be  converted  into  cold  cash  before  they  are 
[owed  to  return  to  their  old  haunts. 

There  are  other  men  who  spend  their  time  in  taking  im- 
iions  of  store   locks,  and  for  a  duplicate  key  to  a   business 
establishment    demand    a    percentage  of    the    plunder.       & 

Ago  one  of  these  men  learned  that  the  confidential 
employed  in  a  bank   was   infatuated  with  gambling,   and  he 
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made  his  acquaintance  at  the  gaming-table.  One  night  the 
crafty  rascal  said  that  Ik-  ha«1  forgot  ten  bifl  keys  fttnl 
ions  to  unlock  the  drawer  of  a  desk  standing  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  On  the  top  of  the  desk  lay  a  thick  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  that  had  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  The 
imsus|>cctmg  clerk  loaned  his  keys,  and  while  he  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  game  his  companion  pressed  the  flat  part  of 
the  key  into  the  blotting  paper  and  also  pressed  it  side,' 
thus  securing  a  perfect  impression 
of  the  key  and  its  thickness.  Thru 
he  handed  the  keys  back  to  the 
deck,  who  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  From  the  impression  thus 
secured  a  duplicate  key  to  the  safe 
was  manufactured,  and  with  it,  a 
month  or  so  later  on,  the  vault  was 
easily  plundered.  A  large  haul 
was  secured  in  this  case,  and  for 
years  suspicion  pointed  to  the  con-  ««I*ot-*«"f  **«•'-*•<■»  *>«>  hantv 
tidential  clerk  as  the  thief. 

Store-burglars  who  make  a  business  of  stealing  goods  are 
generally  men  of  fair  education,  and  in  planning  and  commit 
ting  a  theft  they  often  display  considerable  shrewdness.  To 
this  class  thieving  seems  to  be  a  natural  gilt,  and  they  are 
not  ordinarily  anxious  to  rise  to  the  higher  grades  of  crime. 
They  vary  in  their  manner  of  operating.  Some  prefer  to  steal 
silks  or  velvets,  others  have  a  fondness  for  silverware,  jewelry, 
and  diamonds,  and  others  take  anything  thoy  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  The  sort  of  plunder  taken  indicates  the  standing  of 
the  thieves.  In  the  carrying  off  of  bulky  booty  great  risks  are 
run,  but  the  men  who  steal  cash  have  but  little  to  fear  except 
discovery  juBt  as  they  are  leaving  the  scene  of  their  crime. 
TIi is  rarely  happens,  and  should  they  be  afterwards  arrested 
for  the  burglary  there  is  but  little  chance  of  ever  legally  fast- 
ening the  offense  upon  them. 


CHAPTER    XXXVL 

BANK  SNEAK-THIEVES  AND  THK1K  CHAHACTERI8TICS  - 
AND  SCHEMES  FOB  ROBBING  HOKETED  INSTITUTI 
DABINO    LOT   OF  BOGC*> 

Characteriiitics  of  Bunk  Sneak  Thieves  — Bogue*  of  Education  mid 
Addrew  —  Nervy    CrimiuaLi   of   Unlimited   Cbeek  — How    Rank 
Work  —  Snmc  of  their  Exploit*  —  Carefully    Laid    Plot*  —  Ex 
Attention    lo    Details  — A    Laughable    Story  —  A    Wily     Map  P 
Eacaping   with  Twenty  Tbouaund    Dollars  —  A  New  Clerk  in 
Watching  for  Chances— A   Decidedly  Oool   Thief  —A   Myateriu 
—  A  Good  Impersonator —  Watching  a  Venerable  Coupon* 'mt< 
of  a  Tin  Box  —  Mynterious  Loss  of  a  Bundle  of  Bonds—  How 
wan   Discovered  Three  Month*  Afterward*  —  An  Astonished  OM 
man  — A  Clerk  In  an  Ink-Bedahblcd  Duster—  How  the  Oame 
in  Country  Banks  —  Unsuspecting  Cashier*  —  Adroit  Rogue* 
dent   Basrah  —  A   Polite   Thief. 

FOR  many  years  sneak-thieving  from  banks  flourish 
alarming  extent  in  New  York  city,  and  under 
detective  system  it  seemed  impossible  to  put  a  stop 
form  of  robbery.     In  those  days  notorious  thieves   w 
mitted  to  loiter  unmolested  about   the   streets,   and  on 
than  one  occasion  it  was  alleged   that  well-filled  cash 
disappeared  from  bankers'  safes  in  Wall  street  while  det 
were  on  watch  outside.     All  this  has  changed.     Wei 
thieves  no  longer  haunt  that  famous  locality,  and   sin 
establishment  of  a  sub-detective  bureau  there,  a  few  y 
not  a  dollar  has  been  stolon  by  profi-wiinnil  criminals  fro 
of  the  moneyed  institutions  in  this  great  financial  cento 
inauguration  also  of  a  patrol  service  by  experienced  det 
during  business  hours,  and  the  connecting  by    teles 
hanking  institutions  with  the  detective  bureau,  have 
means  of  putting  a  stop  t<>  tin-  operations  of  bank  sneak- 
Still,  in  other  cities  where  these  precautions  have  not 
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cannot  be  adopted,  sneak-thieves  still  carry  on  their  operations 
am]  often  reap  rich  rewards.  As  a.  rule  bank  six-ak-t li  ;■ 
men  of  education,  pleasing  address,  good  personal  appearance, 
and  are  faultless  in  their  attire.  They  coimmt  the  most  daring 
thefts  with  astonishing  coolness.  Their  exploits  an  n, -, 
sarily  made  in  daylight  in  busy  public  places,  ami  these  rol>- 
bers  are  really  more  daring  and  possess  more  nerve  than  '-he 
hank  burglar  who  prefers  to  work  quietly  under  cover  of 
night.  The  successful  bank-sneak  is  not  an  adept  with  the 
pick-lock,  but  he  possesses  great  presence  of  mind,  a  quick 
••ye.  ami   unlimited  cheek. 

Generally  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  these  thieves  are 
engaged  in  a  preconcerted  robber}',  and  each  of  them  has  his 
allotted  part  to  perform.  One  must  be  a  careful  lookout,  an- 
other must  be  an  interesting  conversationalist,  and  a  third,  gen- 
erally a  small-sized  man,  is  the  sneak,  who  stealthily  steals  !«■- 
hind  the  counter  and  captures  the  caah-box  or  a  bundle  of 
bonds.  While  some  robberies  are  curried  out  in  a  few  minutes 
after  the  conception  of  the  scheme,  others  have  been  planned 
months  beforehand.  The  rogues  who  prowl  about  bankers' 
and  brokers'  offices  day  after  day  i  on  the  watch  fo>  an 

opportunity  to  make  a  daring  dash  for  plunder.  Their  dress 
and  manner  are  so  liko  those  of  an  honest  merchant  or  stock- 
broker that  their  ap|>earance  awakens  no  suspicion  as  to  their 
real  character  or  calling.  They  sometimes  have  the  faculty  of 
worming  themselves  into  good  society,  and  they  often  s]*>nd 
their  evenings  in  the  lobbies  of  the  leading  hotels  or  other 
places  where  those  foremost  in  financial  circles  are  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  da}  hi  formation 
gathered  in  chance  chats  afterward  proves  of  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  cunning  sneak-thief  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
operations.  It  is  during  these  brief  conversations  that  the 
sneak  learns  what  topic  "ill  most  interest  his  Intended  victim. 
All  men  have  their  hobbies,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  sneak-thief 
knows  that  a  certain  banker,  broker,  paying  teller,  or  cashier 
has  a  weakness  for  discussing  any  one  thing  in  particular,  he 
devotes  considerable  time  to  studying   the   subject    until   he  is 
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ablo  to  talk  upon  it  properly  and  interestingly.  This  is  ' 
the  pnrliniimii -v  st.-ps  in  a  well-planned  robbery.  Next  tbe 
thieves  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  tbe  manner 
in  which  business  is  conducted  in  the  hank  they  are  plotting  to 
pillage.  They  Haver  Degieol  anv  point,  no  matter  how  small 
or  apparently  trivial  it  may  be.  The  exact  time  that  the  clerks 
in-  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  desks  for  dinner,  the  restau- 
rants they  dine  at,  and  the  time  they  are  allowed  for  rn 
are  all  noted.  These  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking; and  when  at  last  all  the  plans  have  been  perfected, 
the  prize  is  captured  at  ;i  T  i  1 1 n ■  when  there  are  but  few  pa 

around.    There  have  l)een  exceptions  to  this   rule,  how 

and  cash-boxes  have  been  successfully  spirited  away  ju 
tnomenl    oi    the  receipt  of    some  astounding  linancial  intelli- 
gence, anil  while  the  office  was  thronged  with   merchant! 

broken  discussing  the  startling  news.    Thefts  of  this  sort  re- 
quire but  a  moment  for  inception  anil  execution,  and  Eroque 
B  ■  hiring  scheme  lias  been  carried  out  simultaneously  with  the 
opportanity  that  made  the?  theft  possible. 

I  recall  an  Instance  of  the  great  presence  of  mind  of  this 
class  of  criminals,  from  the  n.vord  of  one  of  tin 
ful  sneak-thieves  I  ever  knew.  There  was  a  heated  discussion 
in  a  broker's  office  one  day  about  the  location  of  a  town  in 
Ohio.  The  noted  robber  "on  mischief  bent''  slipped  into  the 
place  just  in  time  to  overhear  several  gentlemen  declare 
the  'own  in  question  was  located  in  as  many  different  counties 
in  that  State.  While  the  argument  progressed  the  wily  thief 
hit  upon  a  plan  that  enabled  him  to  capture  the  cash-box, 
..hull  temptingly  rested  in  the  safe,  the  door  of  which  wa* 
open.  Silently  and  quickly  be  left  the  office  nnpereeived,  and, 
meeting  his  confederate  outside,  sent  him  in  all  haste  to  a  sta- 
tionery store,  with  instructions  to  buy  several  majw.  anil  one 
especially  show  ing  the  counties  and  towns  in  Ohio.  Then  lb? 
rogue  returned  to  the  liroker's  office  to  await  hisopjx.  | 
A  few  minutes  later  he  was  followed  by  his  companion  in  the 
role  of  a  map  [icddler.  Being  at  first  told  that  no  m 
n  anted,  the  cunning  accomplice,  in  a  loud  voice,  said  : 
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"Con  I  show  you  a  new  map,  giving  the  boundaries  of  all 
the  towns  and  counties  in  Ohio*" 

The  appeal  was  overheard  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  recent  discussion.  Telling  the  peddler  to  stop, 
he  at  the  same  time  turned  to  the  other  ». -nil. •men  present  KOd 
said,  •  Now,  boys,  I'll  bet  whatever  you  like  that  the  town  in 
dispute  is  in  the  county  I  said,  and  as  chance  has  brought  us  a 
map  of  Ohio  the  bets  can  be  settled  without  delay."  Several 
bets  were  made,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  broker's  office  was 
in  a  greater  state  of  excitement    OutD  it  ever   liail    been  before. 

e'.ni  iii  panic  days.    As  the  peddler  slowly  unrolled  hie  bundle 

of  maps  the  brokers  and  the  clerks  crowded  about  him,  anxious 
to  learn  the  result.  The  sneak  t < »■  ■!<  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment and  the  crowd  around  his  confederate,  and  made  his  wax . 
minotieed,  to   the   safe,      I  le  eapt  llfeil    the    easli  box,  containing 

S-'o.i ,  and  esea|M-d  with  it  while  his  partner  was  exhibiting 

the  map. 

Another  professional  sneak,  known  as  a  man  of  gnat  cool 
nessand  determination, and  possessed  of  no  small  degree  of  cour- 
age, i--  credited  with  having  entered  B  hanlf  early  in  the  morn- 
ing,  and  going  behind  the  desk  lie  divested  himself  of  ii 
donned  a  duster,  and  installed  himself  as  clerk,  lie  coolly 
waited  there  some  time  watching  fa  a  chance  to  steal  a  roll  of 
greenbacks,  bonds,  or  anything  valuable  that  he  could  lay  bis 
hands  on.  One  of  the  clerks  requested  the  intruder  to  leave, 
but  the  impudent  thief  retorted  by  telling  the  former  to  mind 
his  own  business,  and  also  intimating  that  as  soon  as  his  friend, 
the  president,  arrived,  he  would  have  what  he  pleased  to  call  a 
meddlesome  Callow  properly  punished.  The  clerk,  however,  in- 
sisted upon  the  rogue's  vacating  the  desk,  and  he  finally  did  so 
under  protest.  In  a  seemingly  high  state  of  indignation  the 
robber  left  the  place,  and,  later  on,  the  cashier,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, discovered  that   he  had  slide  Ic  icriouslv  heroine 

$15,000  short.  Of  course  the  thief  never  called  a  second  time 
to  explain  the  mystery. 

On  another  occasion  a  bundle  of  bonds  vanished  from  one 
of  the  rooms  in  a  safe-deposit  vault,  and  the  theft  was  uot  dis 
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covered  until  three  months  after  the  rohbery  bad  bean  ooamnit- 
ted.  One  Ot  the  depositors,  an  old  gentleman,  had  called  at 
the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  clipping  off  his  coupons.      He 

taken  bis  box  oat  at  the  oompnrtmant  in  which  it  was  kepi, 

mill  hail  gone  into  ;i  side  room  that  contained  a  table,  where  he 
might  clip  off  the  coupons  undisturbed.  No  one  was  in  the 
room  excepting  himself,  hut  just  as  he  had  finished  hi*  ph-asant 

and  congenial  teak  aura  whom  he  believed  U  of  th«- 

clerks  nf  the  bank  entered  the  room  for  &  second.  Quietly  tap- 
ping the  old  gentleman  on  the  shoulder  he  suddenly  said.  '•  Oh, 
excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  and  immediately  passed 
out  again.  While  the  aged  depositor  had  turned  to  see  who  it 
was  that  had  tapped  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  tin-  -apposed 
clerk,  who  was  a  professional  sneak,  picked  up  the  bundle  i  | 
bonds,  which  lay  near  the  former's  right  hand.  It  happened 
that  the  lid  of  the  tin  box  was  down,  and  having  no  suspicion, 
and  supposing  that  he    had  replaced  the  bonds  in  the  box,  the 

old  nan  returned  the  empty  receptacle  to  his  compartment. 

Three  months  later,  when   he  again  called  at  the  bank  to  clip 
another  set  of  coupons,  he  discovered  that  his  bonds  w< 
ing  and  no  one  was  able  to  account  for  their  disappearance. 

The  roblwrv.  it  has  been  asserted,  was  effected  in  this  m 
In  the  safe-deposit  vaults  wag  employed  a  clerk  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  buff-colored  duster  much  bedabbled 
with  ink.  On  the  day  of  the  robbery  the  clerk  was  sent  out 
on  an  errand  and  was  away  from  his  desk  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  During  his  absence  a  sneak  thief  of  his  build,  somewhat 
like  him  in  general  appearance,  and,  like  him.  j    an   ink- 

stained   duster,  ran  quickly  down   the  steps,  and  without  •• 
ing   any    suspicion    passed    the    watchman    on    guard    at    t Ji 
entrance  to  the  vaults.     No  one  paid  any  particu  nti 

to  the  robber  as  he  passed  with  brisk  business-like  air  thro 
the  several   looms,  all   supposing  him  to  be  a  clerk, 
had  captured  the  old  gentleman's  bonds  from  which  the 
pons  had  been  freshly  cut.  the  thief  (Hissed  out  unnoticed  with 
his  booty. 

In   robbing  country   hanks,  where  the  clerks  are  few. 
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whore  during  tho  dinner  hour  the  cashier  or  paying-tell 
often  the  only  man  left  in  the  institution,  sneaks  haw 
and  easy  scheme  for  plundering.     One  first  enter-,  the   bank 
and  engages  the  cashier  or  teller  in  conversation  upon  a  sub 
ject  in  which  the  latter  becomes  deeply  interested.     While  this 
is  going  on  a  carriage  halts  at  the  door,  iod  the  driver  i.  sent 
in  tot. 'II  the  official  inside  that  a  gentleman  who  has  hurt   Ins 
leg  and  is  unable  to  walk  desires  t"  speak  to  him  "iitsiil-   on  a 
matter  of  business.     The  unsuspeet  mg  cashier  or  teller  excuses 
himself  to  his  first  visitor  and  quickly  goes  out  to  8|>cuk  to 
injured  man.  and  in  his  absence  the  bunk  is  ransacked. 

(Jangs  of  sneak  thieves  often  travel  all  over  the  country 
with  a  eiiviis  or  wild  beast  show.  In  the  towns  and  small 
cities  the  parade  of  the  performers  Orcatc  .-ruble  excite- 

ment, and  when  the  cavalcade  passes  a  bank  the  clerks, 
cashiers,  and  paving  tellers  Mem  to  forget  themselves  and  run 
to  the  windows  to  lookout.  The  sneak-thieves  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  and  quietly  slip  into  the  institution. 
In  a  twinkling  their  work  is  complete,  and  before  the  proces- 
sion has  passed  they  have  escaped  with  whatever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on. 

If,  while  watching  about  a  bank,  a  large  check  is  cashed 
and  the  customer  turns  aside  to  a  desk  to  count  the  money, 
the  rogues  generally  succeed  in  getting  a  portion  of  it.  The 
thief  will  drop  a  bill  on  the  floor  near  his  victim,  and  just  as 
the  man  has  nicely  arranged  his  pile  of  bills  the  thief  will 
politely  tell  him  that  he  has  dropped  some  of  his  money. 
While  the  latter  stoops  to  pick  up  the  greenback,  the  sneak 
will  deftly  steal  a  portion  of  tho  cash  upon  the  desk,  and  wall; 
off  unquestioned.  They  MO  not  grecd\  in  ventures  of  this 
sort,  but  they  manage  to  secure  the  hooi  v  with  almost  Compar- 
ative safety,  and  are  content.  Heated  alienations  invariably 
follow  thefts  of  this  kind.  After  counting  his  money  the  cus- 
tomer hurries  back  to  the  teller  and  insists  that  a  mistake  was 
made  and  that  he  is  short.  The  teller  is  equally  positive  that 
he  paid  out  the  proper  amount,  and  in  most  cases  a  disruption 
of  commercial  relations  is  the  culmination  of  the  dispute. 
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Bank  sneak-thieves  are  not,  however,  confined  to  these 
systems.  They  are  men  of  adaptability,  and  act  at  all  tines 
according  to  oircumstanoes.  They  have  been  known  to  rob 
messengers  in  the  street  while  on  their  way  to  a  bank  to  make 
a  deposit  Some  messengers  always  oarry  the  bank-book  in 
their  hand,  with  the  bills  placed  between  the  covers.  The 
ends  of  the  greenbacks  may  extend  beyond  the  length  of  the 
book,  and  these  will  instantly  catch  the  quick  eye  of  an  expe- 
rienced rogue.  While  the  messenger  is  passing  through  a 
crowd  he  will  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  or  a  laughable  remark.  During  that  unguarded 
moment  the  entire  amount  in  the  book  has  been  abstracted, 
and  when  the  messenger  reaches  the  bank  and  finds  the  oath 
gone  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  was  he  lost  it. 
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COMMON  HOUSEBREAKERS -THIEVES  WHO  LAUGH  AT  LOCKS 
AND  BOLTS  —  RECEIVERS  OF  STOLEN  GOODS  — HOW  A 
"FENCE"  18  CONDUCTED. 

Undent)  Lock*  and  Hulls  — Tin-  Sueak-TLief  itnd  His  Methods  —  Masks  on 
Their  Faces  and  Murder  in  Their  Hearts  —  Faithless  Ser^anta  —  Fright- 
ened Sleepers  —  Criminals  but  Cowards  —  Scared  Away  by  Rats  —  Dog- 
ging Their  Victims  Home  —  Thefts  of  Diamonds  —  Second-Story  Thieves 
—  Pillaging  Houses  During  the  Supper  Hour — Hunks  in  Crime  — 
Hotel  and  Boarding-Housc  Thieves  —  Unsuspecting  Prey  —  A  Hotel 
Thief s  Tools  and  Methods— A  Man  Who  Laughs  at  Bolts  and  Bars  — 
A  Bewildering  Mystery  —  Manipulating  a  Thumb-Bolt — Watching  the 
Hotel  Register — Disastrous  Female  Vanity — Why  the  Boarder  did  not 
go  Down  to  Dinner  —  Prompt  to  Escape  but  Hard  to  Track  —  How 
Stolen  Property  Is  Disposed  of —Receivers  or  "  Fences"  — Roundabout 
Methods  to  Avoid  Detection. 


THE  housebreaker  and  house-sneak  are  the  moBt  numerous 
of  the  thieving  fraternity.  Locks  and  bolts  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  protection  against  thflM  nun.  and  there  are  but  few 
dwellings  that  are  proof  against  their  assaults.  It  is  a  popular 
belief  with  most  people  that  their  homes  are  perfectly  secure 
when  the  doors  and  windows  are  fastened.  The  average  sneak 
thief  laughs  at  the  flimsy  burners,  and  can  undo  every  i>ne  of 
I  him  with  a  few1  simple  instruments  which  he  carries  in  ins 
vest  pocket.  Even  the  chain-bolt,  which  has  been  considered 
so  formidable,  is  no  protection  at  all  when  pitted  against  the 
skill  and  science  of  this  class  of  rogues.  When  massive  hank 
vaults  offer  no  serious  obstacles  that  the  trained  and  experienced 
burglar  cannot  overcome,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  ordinary 
contrivances  for  the  security  of  houses  should  be  effectual! 
While  the  operations  of  bank  burglars  arc  comparatively  few 
and  infrequent,  on  account  of  tin-  multiplied  risks  and  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  a  well-organized  army  of  sneak  thieves 
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and  housebreakers  carry  on  their  operations  with  a  confidence 

iwrn  of  repeated  sun-ess. 

Iti  tins,  army  are  some  daring  and  desperate  rascals,  who 
OftM  enter  dwellings  in  the  night-time  in  search  of  plunder. 
with  masks  on  their  faces  and  murder  in  their  hearts.     Some- 
times night  n  in..  plumed   beforehand,  but   many  are 
committed  at  haphazard.     From  servants  or  others  emp 
ii.  ir  about  a  residence,  onfederates  oi  then  Uuenes  ooUeet 
tlie  information   they  desire.      The  manner  of    entering   the 
uses  depends  111*011  its  internal  arrangements.      In    some 
eases  the  front  basement   door  is  entered  !■_•. 
minis  ihe  rogues  cliudt  up  the  front  of  the  house  and  enter  the 
second  stun  w  indow .  and  still  in  others  an  entananoe  ii  effeeted 
from  the  rear.     Once  inside,  the  burglar  ransacks  the  apart- 
ments in  which  he  expects.  (<•  obtain  the  most  booty.    He  IV 
expeditiously,  going  through  an  occupied  chamber  as  can-fully 
as  he  would  an  unoccupied  one.     Often  these  criminals  di 
the  sleeper,  hut  the   latter   is  generally  so  fright 
presence  of  the  robljer  that  no  resistance  is  offered,     llouse- 
hreakers  are  not  brave  men  by  any  means,  and  only  when  cor- 
nered do  they  become  bold  and  desperate  in  the 

wide  a  long  sentence.  The  noise  made  by  rats  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  scared  burglars  away  from  silverware  wortb 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars,  which  they  hastily  aban- 
doned after  having  collected  and  paoked  it  ready  for  removal 

Three  or  four  of  these  men   have  been   known   to  be 
themselves  together,  but  it  is  not  uncommon   for  an 
man  to  work  entirely  on  his  own  hook.    Such  a  thief  was 
killed   by  falling  through  a  house  in   Brooklyn   a  few  years 
since,  who   for  years  before   his  death  took  n<'  one  into  his 
confidence,  but  planned  and  executed  his  own  robberies.     Ii- 
gathered  all  the  information  that  ho  desired  from  the  column* 
of  the  morning  newspapers,     lie  made  a  specialty  of  robbing 
young  married  couples  of  their  jewels  and  wedding  presents 
A  marriage  notice  <>r  .1  report  of  a  wedding  was  the  only  D 
this  rascal  cared  to  read,  and  he  gloated  over  the  announce- 
ment that  the  pair  had   received  costly   presents  from   their 
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friends.  When  he  ascertained  where  the  couple  had  taken  a 
house,  either  while  they  were  off  on  their  wedding  trip  or  had 
returned  to  housekeeping,  he  hired  an  attic  room  on  the  same 
block,  and  soon  paid  tlie  newly  wedded  pair  a  midnight 
visit.  He  invariably  secured  the  prize  he  was  in  quest  of,  but 
after  a  long  career  of  crime  he  died  — as  most  thieves  do — a 
violent  death.  Becoming  reckless  by  his  success,  ho  undertook 
to  ransack  a  house  while  in  a  state  of  intoxii.a! n>n.  He  se- 
cured property  worth  several  thousand  dollars,  and  as  he  was 
carrying  it  over  the  roof-tops  he  fell  through  a  new  building 
into  the  cellar.  The  groans  of  the  thief  attracted  attention, 
and  he  was  found  with  the  stolen  jewelry  lying  beside  him. 
He  was  seriously  injured  and  moved  to  a  hospital,  where 

In-  died  next  day. 

Another  well-known  housebreaker  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending all  the  fashionable  balls.  lie  never  went  there  for 
pleasure,  but  always  on  business.  The  rogue,  with  envious 
eyes,  watched  the  ladies  bedecked  with  •■x|M.-n.sivi;  jewelry  and 
wearing  necklaces  and  pins  sel  with  brilliants,  lie  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
wearers  of  the  diamonds.  When  the  ball  was  over  he  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  dog  his  intended  victims 
to  their  homes.  He  would  keep  a  constant  watch  upon  the 
house  or  its  inmates  for  several  days,  and  if  in  the  meantime 
the  jewels  had  not  !>een  taken  to  a  safe-deposit  vault,  the  rob- 
ber would  conclude  that  the  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
her  valuables  in  the  house.  When  the  opportunity  offered, 
the  thii-l.  mute*  SODM  pretext  or  other,  would  make  bis  way 
into  the  premises  in  search  of  the  diumonds'or  jewelry  he 
had  first  seen  in  the  ballroom,  and  he  generally  succeeded  in 
getting  them. 

'•  Second-story "    thieves   are     another    order    of    criminals. 

After  locating  a  hous.-  thai  they  intend  to  rob  In  the  early 

evening,  they  watch  until  tin-  Iannis  are  downstairs  at  din- 
ner. Then  a  young  man,  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  crawls  up 
the  front,  of  the  dwelling,  antl  enters  the  second-story  win- 
dow.     Me  i-itles  all  the  rooms  in    the  upper  part  of  the  house  in 


a  few  minutes,  and  with  the  booty  noiselessly  descends  the 
stairs  and  leaves  the  house  by  the  front  door.  In  several 
cues,  however,  the  robber  has  boon  known  to  drop  the  prop- 
erty out  of  a  front,  window  to  his  confederates  on  the  street. 
This  is  only  done  when  he  has  become  alarmed  by  beari: 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  is  forced  to  retreat  in  the 
manner  that  he  entered  the  premises. 

Other  thieves,  who  also  pillage  houses  during  the  supper 
hour,  pick  the  lock  of  the  front  door  and  steal  in  without  mak- 
ing any  noise.  They  wear  rubbers  or  woolen  shoes,  and  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  making  large  hauls.  Then  there  are  the 
oral  types  of  sneaks  who,  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  manage 
get  inside  of  a  dwelling  for  a  few  minutes  without  attracting 
attention,  and  remain  just  long  enough  to  steal  whatever  th 
can  lay  their  hands  upon.  Some  of  these  go  about  as  peddlers, 
piano-tuners,  health  and  building  inspectors,  sewing-machine 
insurance  agents,  and  in  various  other  roles.  They  do  not 
fine  their  operations  to  apartment-houses  or  dwellings,  but  alt* 
rob  business  buildings  in  the  daytime.  Cash,  jewelry,  and  val 
ables  is  the  plunder  most  sought  by  the  leading  profession 
rogues  of  this  clans,  but  those  of  the  lower  grades  seem  to  1 
satisfied  with  more  bulky  plunder.  Young  men  make  the  mo 
daring  house  thieves,  but  in  the  ranks  may  be  found  old  crimi- 
nals who  have  passed  the  best  years  of  their  life  in  crime. 

The  class  of  thieves  devoting  themsolves  to  robbing  rooms 
in  hotels  and  in  fushionablc  boarding-houses  operate  according 
to  circumstances,  and  always  have  their  wits  about  them  f 
any  unexpected  emergency.  The  successful  ones  are  men 
respectable  appearance,  good  address,  and  cool  and  daring  f« 
lows.  Some  follow  their  nefarious  vocation  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, others  in  the  afternoon,  and  still  others  operate  at  night. 
In  their  methods  of  procedure  each  of  these  nbdivuWM  has 
other  distinguishing  peculiarities.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity 
getting  into  rooms  is  not  infrequently  shown  by  these  met 
who  are  ever  ready  to  take  desperate  chances. 

Until  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose,  the  hotel  Uuef  pur 
sues  his  prey  from  one  hotel  to  another  with  a  persistency 
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knows  no  faltering.  When  he  has  squandered  his  ready  cash 
in  riotous  living,  and  his  treasury  needs  replenishing,  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  scan  tin-  newspapers  carefully,  and  keep  him- 
self posted  on  the  latest  arrivals,  the  rooms  they  occupy,  and 
other  data  of  interest.  The  coming  and  going  of  professionals, 
particularly  female  theatrical  stars,  sidesmen,  bankers,  and  bri- 
dal parties,  and  all  persons  likely  to  carry  valuable  jewelry  and 
trinkets,  or  a  large  amount  of  money,  are  object*  of  his  special 
solicitude. 

When  the  unsuspecting  prey,  fatigued  by  travel,  gives  proof 
of  his  unconsciousness  by  deep,  stertorous  breathing,  the  hotel 
thief  steals  silently  from  his  hiding-place.  A  slight  push  may 
let  him  into  the  apartment,  or  it.  may  be  necessary  to  use  a 
gimlet  and  a  small  piece  of  crooked  wire  to  slide  back  the  bolt, 
or  a  pair  of  nippers  to  turn  the  key  left  in  the  lock  on  the  inside 
of  tie  door.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  rooms  in  the  same 
hotel  have  been  plundered  in  one  night,  and  none  of  the  watch- 
men  saw  or  heard  the  thief.  The  hotel  thief  can  carry  his  en- 
tire  outfit  in  his  vest  pocket  and  can  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  com- 
mon bolts  and  bars. 

The  shooting  back  of  the  old-fashioned  slide-bolt  from  the 
outside  of  the  apartment  was  for  many  years  a  bewildering 
mystery.  A  piece  of  crooked  wire  inserted  through  the  key- 
hole by  the  nimble  rogue  made  the  bolt  worthless,  and  a  turn 
of  the  knob  was  all  that  was  required  to  open  the  door. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  for  an  expert  hotel  thief  to 
enter  a  room.    Af- 
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ter  he  has  reached 
the  door  of  the 
apartment  in 
which  the  weary 
traveler  is  sleeping  soundly,  he  takes  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
slender,  small  nippers,  a  bent  piece  of  wire,  and  a  piece  of  silk 
thread.  These  arc  the  only  tools  some  thieves  use.  Insert- 
ing the  nippers  in  the  key-hole,  ho  catches  the  end  of  the  key. 
Then  a  twist  shoots  hack  iIh-  lock  bolt,  and  another  leaves  the 
key  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  easily  be  displaced.     Should 
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the  slumber  of  the  occupant  of  the  room  be  disturbed  bj 
the  falling  of  the  key  on  the  carpet  or  floor,  time  is  given  him 
to  fall  asleep  again.  By  pressing  on  the  door  the  thief  next 
locates  the  bolt.  A  piece  of  thread  is  attached  to  the  bent 
point  of  the  wire,  making  a  sort  of  bow ;  and  after  crooking 
the  wire  to  suit,  it  is  pushed  through  the  keyhole  and  carried 
up  or  down  to  the  bolt.  The  looped  head  throws  the  pin  of 
the  bolt  into  place ;  the  string  is  moved  sideways  until  it  grap- 
ples the  pin,  and  the  bolt  is  slid  back  out  of  the  nosing.  The 
door  yields  to  a  slight  pressure,  and  the  completion  of  the  task 
is  deftly  and  expeditiously  performed.  Some  thieves  always 
stop  to  lock  the  room  door  behind  them. 

Many  of  them  spend  their  leisure  time  in  "  fixing "  rooms 
in  hotels.  This  is  necessary  in  first-class  establishments,  where 
the  room  doors  are  provided  with  improved  locks  and  bolts. 
One  of  these,  known  as  the  "  thumb  bolt,"  requires  to  be  tam- 
pered with  beforehand.  The  shrewd  robber,  while  occupying 
a  room  as  a  guest,  prepares  the  lock  so  that  it  will  aid  him  in 
his  future  operations.  Removing  the  screws,  he  takes  off  the 
thumb-plate  and  files  a  slot  in  the  spring-bar.  Then  he  replaces 
the  plate  and  screws,  and  marks  on  the  outside  of  the  door  by 
a  slight  indentation  in  the  woodwork,  or  by  some  other  sign, 
the  exact  point  at  which  to  strike  the  filed  slot  when  the  door 
is  locked.  Returning  on  the  night  of  the  robbery  with  the 
only  tools  necessary  —  a  common  brad-awl  and  a  pair  of  nip 
pers  —  he  pierces  the  soft  wood  at  the  proper  point,  and  then, 
by  pushing  the  awl  further  in,  strikes  the  slot,  and  is  able  to 
noiselessly  turn  the  bolt;  he  then  uses  his  nippers  to  unlock  the 
door.  The  thief  watches  the  hotel  register  and  awaits  his  prey. 
If  some  well-known  person,  in  the  habit  of  wearing  costly  jew- 
els, is  registered  as  occupying  one  of  the  "fixed  "  rooms,  then 
the  thief  engages  an  apartment  on  the  same  floor,  and  during 
the  night-time  consummates  the  long-planned  crime. 

Another  plan  —  and  the  one  that  is  generally  adopted  by 
rogues  who  prowl  about  hotel  corridors  in  the  daytime — is  to 
draw  the  screws  of  the  nosing  of  the  bolt  and  lock.  The  screw- 
holes  are  then  bored  larger,  the  screws  are  replaced  after  being 
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thoroughly  moistened,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  grip  not  to  be 

displaced  by  any  ordinary  jar.  When  the  wood  becomes  dry 
the  door  can  lie  easily  forced  in  without  trouble  or  the  least 
dantcer  from  noise. 

Tin*  boarding-house  thief  is  always  a  smooth  and  entertain- 
ing  talker,  who  invariably  makes  acquaintances  in  new  quarters 
in  short  order.  In  a  pleasant  cliat  with  the  inquisitive  land- 
lady he  generally  succeeds  in  gleaning  all  the  information  he 
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desires  about  the  other  guests  in  the  house.  Most  women  are 
fond  of  displaying  their  jewels  and  l  iluables  at  fashionable 
boarding-houses.  Whileamusing  hit  new  ly-niade  acquaintances 
with  his  laughable  stories,  the  astute  robber  is  at  the  same  time 
making  a  thorough  survey.  His  covetous  eyes  never  miss  the 
flash  of  diamonds,  and  should  he  be  in  doubt  as  to  their  genu- 
ineness he  has  only  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  wearer,  and  he  u  ill  be  told  when  and  where  they  were 
bought  and  the  price  paid  for  them. 

After  the  rogue  has  secured  a   full  inventory  of  the  jewels 
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and  valuable  trinkets  kept  in  the  several  rooms  of  the  hi 
he  is  ready  for  business,  and  simply  awaits  opportunity.     W 
the  other  guests  are  at  breakfast  or  dinner  he  remains  up  stai 
and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  rummages  the  se 
apartments  in  so  short  a  time  is  surprising.     Before  bjfl 
have  finished  their  morning  or  evening  meal  the  thief  6  work 
complete,  and,  with  well-tilled  valise,  he  slips  unnotice-  i  OMt 
the  house.     Probably  before  the  robbery  is  discovered  he  ■ 
board  ,i  train  speeding  liis  way  to  some  other  city  to  dispose 
his  plunder  and  resume  his  career  of  crime.     Thieves  of 
sort  are  troublesome  to  track,  but  when  run  down  at  last  t 
is  no  end  to  the  number  of  complainants  that  come  for 
to  prosecute  them. 

Without  a  safe  market  for  his  ill-gotten  property  the  busi- 
ness of  the  burglar  and  thief  would  lie  unprofitable.  The  buy- 
ing of  stolen  goods  is  not  a  crime  of  recent  origin,  bat  date* 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  thievery.  A  receiver  of  stolen 
property  is  known  among  criminals  as  a  "  fence."  Receivers 
have  their  grades  and  classes.  Some  make  it  a  business  to  pur- 
chase only  bonds  and  securities;  others  purchase  diamonds  and 
jewelry;  others  buy  silks  and  costly  dry -goods;  and  still  others 
buy  plunder  of  any  description.  The  receiver  in  the  habit  o 
handling  bonds  and  securities  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  a 
speculation  in  bulky  plunder.  These  offenders  are  extremely 
careful  in  their  negotiations  with  professional  rogues.  The/ 
place  but  little  faith  in  the  word  of  a  thief,  and  are  natur 
suspicious  of  all  persons  with  whom  they  have  any  dealings. 
After  a  large  robbery  the  burglars  do  not.  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, cart  the  plunder  to  the  house  or  store  of  the  receiver. 
Instead,  they  quietly  remove  it  to  a  safe  place  of  storage,  gen- 
erally in  some  neighboring  city  or  town.  Wives  whose  hus- 
bands are  undergoing  imprisonment  ure  invariably  made  the 
custodians  of  loot.  The  burglars  have  confidence  in  these 
women,  and  so  have  the  receivers.  The  booty  is  conveyed  to 
their  apartments  in  trunks  and  does  not  attract  any  attention. 
When  it  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  wife  of  an  imprisoned 
confederate,  the  "fence"  is  notified,  and  samples  of  the  goods 
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are  submitted  for  the  receiver's  inspection.  Should  he  desire 
an  examination  of  all  the  property  he  sends  a  trusted  appraiser 
to  look  it  over ;  and  should  it  prove  to  be  as  represented,  a  set- 
tlement is  effected,  and  the  trunks  are  reahipped  to  the  rooms 
of  another  thief's  wife.  The  hitter's  unlucky  husband  who  is 
"doing  time"  was  perhaps  a  favorite  with  the  receiver,  and 
the  woman  is  always  a  willing  party  to  transactions  of  this 
sort.  Receivers,  while  they  rarely  pay  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  stolen  article,  run  no  risks.  They  never 
make  a  settlement  with  the  thieves  until  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery  have  been  removed  a  second  time,  and  to  a  place  the 
location  of  which  the  gang  they  are  dealing  with  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  about.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  receiver  is  so 
careful  and  keeps  the  final  hiding-place  a  profound  secret  from 
the  rogues.  One  is  because  he  fears  treachery  at  the  hands  of 
the  robbers,  and  the  other  because  lie  does  not  desire  to  incur 
any  loss.  In  event  of  the  stoton  goods  being  seized  in  transit 
from  the  storage-place  of  the  thieves  to  that  of  tbe  receiver,  the 
loss  falls  upon  tbe  former.  The  other  reason  is  to  prevent 
them,  should  there  be  any  bickering  as  to  the  price,  from  l>e- 
traying  the  buyer.  The  simple  testimony  of  the  self-confessed 
thief  that  he  sold  the  stolen  goods  to  a  certain  |>er8on  would  be 
of  no  value  in  a  legal  sense  without  the  corroborative  proof  of 
the  seizure  of  the  plunder.  On  account  of  the  receiver's  guarded 
manner  of  doing  business  this  is  never  possible,  and  the  moment 
that  the  goods  come  into  his  possession  all  tags  and  marks  that 
would  lead  to  their  identification  are  removed  and  destroyed. 

Receivers  in  large  cities  are  able  to  conduct  their  nefarious 
transactions  without  much  danger  of  detection.  To  conceal 
their  shady  speculations  they  engage  in  some  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  conduct  a  fancy -goods  or  jewelry  store  in  a  business 
district  and  on  apparently  strict  and  honest  business  principles. 
These  are  the  class  that  purchase  from  shoplifters,  pickpockets, 
and  dishonest  employees.  To  watch  the  patrons  of  these  stores 
would  be  a  task  that  would  yield  but  meagre  results.  Profes- 
sional criminals  shun  these  places,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  sell  the  proceeds  of  their  pilferings  to  such  receivers  are 
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only  petty  thieves.  While  seemingly  purchasing  some  article 
and  earnestly  talking  with  the  proprietor  about  its  price,  the 
thief  is  really  making  a  bargain  for  its  sale.  He  never  car- 
ries on  his  negotiations  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  The 
goods  bought  by  the  receiver  under  such  conditions  are  never 
offered  for  sale  in  these  places,  but  are  disposed  of  to  other  un- 
scrupulous shopkeepers  and  peddlers,  who  loudly  and  constantly 
boast  of  their  own  honesty. 

There  is  a  class  of  receivers  that  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  "  bargains,"  to  whom  pickpockets  and  sneak  thieves  can 
safely  dispose  of  stolen  watches  and  trinkets  at  prices  much 
below  their  intrinsic  worth.  The  establishments  of  pawn- 
brokers, who  advance  loans  on  jewelry  and  clothing,  are  gen- 
erally patronized  by  young  rogues  with  whom  "my  uncle" 
drives  sharp  bargains.  Old  rogues,  by  melting  watch-cases, 
run  but  little  chance  of  detection,  and  net  a  large  profit  by  the 
sale  of  the  metal  to  reputable  firms.  A  smart  receiver  who 
deals  in  stolen  jewelry  reduces  all  small  articles  of -jewelry  into 
metal  as  soon  as  bought.  The  most  annoying  class  are  the' 
second-hand  dealers,  who  buy  and  sell  stolen  wearing-appareL 
They  invariably  have  friends  in  another  city,  so  that  as  soon  as 
plunder  has  been  bought  it  is  at  once  shipped  away  to  be  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  ROGUES-  GALLERY  — WHY  THIEVES  ARE  PHOTOGRAPHED 

—TELL-TALE  SIGNS-  PECCLIAR1TIES  OF  CRIMINALS 


"Where  Have  I  Been  Tbnt  Man  Before*  "  —  Who  is  it?  — A  Sudden  Lock 
of  Recognition  —  A  Notorious  Burglar  in  Fashion'*  Throng  —  A  Swell- 
Cracksman  —  The  IWiii ■■•  i ; . . 1 1 . - r y  —  Its  Object  »nd  its  l\cf  ulnrts-- 
How  Criminal*  Try  to  Cheat  UM  Camera  — How  Detective*  Recogube 
Their  Prey  —  Ineffaceable  Tell -T:il.-  Sii'ii:.  — The  Art  of  I".-,  ,|it inn  -- 
Humjui  Yiinity  Before  tin-  numrn  —  sluwnly  Criminals  —  Flush  Crimi- 
nals—The Weaknesses  of  criminal*  —  I .<-n liug  Double  Lives  —  A  Strange 
Pact  —  Criminals  Who  are  Model  Husband*  ud  FaUnr-  aj  Home-- 
Sonie    Good    Traits  in   Criminals  —  Mistaken    Identity  —  Pi-ruliaritir-    •! 

Dress  — A   Mean   Sc nltrl  —  Picking    Pockets   at  Wakes  and    Funerals 

—  A  Solemn  Looking   Pair  of  Precious  Rascals — The  Lowest  Type  of 
Criminals —Placing  People  Where  They  Ik-long. 

W II  EKE,  it  does  not  matter,  but  in  a  fashionable  place  of 
amusement  which  blazed  with  light  and  was  radiant 
with  the  shimmer  of  silks,  the  flash  of  jewels,  and  the  artificial 
glories  with  which  wealth  and  fashion  surround  themselves,  a 
tall,  well-dressed  man  was  standing,  with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 
waiting  till  the  outgoing  throng  gave  him  exit.  A  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  just  behind  him,  and  at  his  elhow  was 
a  banker  whose  name  is  powerful  on  Wall  Street.  With  suave 
manners,  a  face  massive  and  intelligent,  and  apparel  in  unex- 
ceptionable taste,  there  was  yet  something  about  the  man  that 
recalled  other  and  strangely  remote  associations.  It  certainly 
was  not  the  dress  or  attitude  or  air  that  seemed  familiar.  Nor 
was  it  the  quick,  sharp  eyes  that  lighted  up  and  seemed  indeed 
the  most  notable  features  of  the  countenance.  Nor  could  it 
be  the  neatly  trimmed  whiskers  or  the  somewhat  sallow  cheeks 
they  covered.  And  certainly  no  suggestion  of  recognition 
could  lie  in  the  thin  hair,  carefully  brushed  back  from  a  fore- 
head that  bulged  out  into  knobs  and  was  crossed  by  some  deep 
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lines.  But  yet,  as  that  same  forehead  was  bowed  for  a  moment, 
what  was  there  in  it  that  recalled  something, — a  man,  or  a 
statue,  or  a  picture ! 

In  a  moment  the  head  was  erect  again,  the  face  smiling, 
and  in  the  change  the  fancied  familiarity  melted  but  did  not 
die  away.  It  was  still  there,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  interns- 
fied  as  a  sudden  look  of  recognition,  a  look  that  had  a  flash  of 
malice  in  it,  came  into  the  sharp  eyes  which  had  caught  mine 
as  I  stood  by  the  entrance  watching  him.  This  elegant  and 
courtly  gentleman  was  a  professional  criminal,  and  was  last 
sentenced  for  burglary. 

A  burglar !  This  prim,  genteel,  thoughtful  looking  person- 
age \  He  would  be  a  minister  or  merchant  or  physician  at  the 
first  glance  to  nine  men  out  of  ten.  Here  in  the  flare  of  the 
gaslight,  in  the  heart  of  fashion,  with  a  judge  at  his  back  and  a 
millionaire  at  his  elbow  —  a  burglar?  Not  low-browed,  sullen, 
with  a  stealthy  glance  and  hunted  air, — not  at  all  as  fancy  and 
romance  have  pictured  him,  but  holding  his  head  as  high  as  his 
judicial  and  capitalist  neighbors.  And  with  that  recognition, 
memory,  faithful  to  the  impression  that  bulging  forehead  and 
its  deep  lines  had  wrought,  recalled  a  wooden  frame  with  a  pho- 
tograph enclosed  in  it,  —  a  photograph  of  a  bowed,  distorted 
face,  through  whose  half-closed  eyelids  two  small  specks  seemed 
to  glare  maliciously,  surmounted  by  a  forehead  with  two  knobs 
and  some  black  lines  upon  it.  That  was  it.  The  photograph 
was  this  man's  portrait,  and  the  place  where  it  hung  was  the 
Rogues'  Gallery. 

In  that  does  the  usefulness  of  the  Rogues'  Gallery  lie 
Tnerc  are  people  who  look  at  the  pictures  and  say :  "  Of  what 
good  can  these  twisted  and  unnatural  faces  be  ?  Were  their 
owners  met  in  the  streets,  their  countenances  would  be  cora- 
posed  and  altogether  free  of  these  distortions  by  which  they 
have  tried  to  cheat  the  purpose  of  the  police  in  photographing 
them."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no  one  would  know 
them.  The  very  cleverest  criminals  who  have  distorted  their 
features  into  a  false  physiognomy  for  the  camera  have  made 
their  grimaces  in  vain.    The  sun  has  been  too  quick  for  them. 
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and  has  imprisoned  the  lines  of  the  profile  and  the  featured,  and 
caught  certain  peculiarities  that  could  not  be  disguised.  There 
is  not  a  portrait  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery  but  has  some  marked 
characteristics  by  which,  if  studied  in  detail.  one  can  identify 
the  man  who  sat  for  it.  A  general  idea  of  the  looks  of  a  per- 
son derived  from  one  of  these  pictures  may  be  very  misleading. 
The  criminal  himself  will  try  to  make  it  so  by  resorting  to  every 
possible  means  to  alter  his  ap|ieanwice  He  eau  grow  or  shave 
off  a  beard  or  mustache,  he  can  change  the  color  of  either,  or 
he  may  become  full-faced  or  lantern-jawed  in  time.  But  the 
skilled  detective  knows  all  this,  and  looks  for  distinguishing 
marks  peculiar  to  his  subject.  It  was  the  btdging  brow  and 
the  deep  lines  of  the  forehead  that  revealed  the  identity  of  the 
well-dressed  burglar  in  the  fashionable  throng.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter much  what  disguise  he  assumed.  These  ineffaceable  pecu- 
liarities would  remain  as  tell-talu  signs  that  could  always  be 
recognized. 

Detectives  frequently  succeed  in  singling  out  criminals  who 
have  tried  every  device  to  deceive  the  camera,  and  often  the 
very  men  who  have  gone  to  the  most  trouble  to  make  their  pic 
lutes  useless  have  been  betrayed  by  them.  Here  is  one  with  his 
face  screwed  up  like  a  nutcracker;  he  thought  that  he  could 
play  the  sneak  without  any  one  identifying  him  by  this  photo- 
graph. But  he  made  a  mistake,  like  the  rest.  So  did  this 
one  who  is  grinning  down  from  the  corner  there,  with  his  head 
away  back  and  his  features  grotesquely  distorted ;  but  he  could 
not  get  the  best  of  the  sun,  and  the  camera  caught  enough  of 
bun  to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  identification. 

But  photographs  must  not  be  considered  merely  as  por- 
traits when  criminals  are  to  bo  identified  by  them.  In  some 
eases,  however,  they  are  quite.  stillicienl.  The  old  doilgo  of 
distorting  the  features  is  not  often  attempted  nowadays 
When  we  have  a  man  with  a  strong  case  against  him.  he  kn 
that  his  portrait  in  some  shape  or  other  must  be  added  to  the 
gallery,  and  he  also  knows  that  it  is  absurd  to  try  and  defeat 
the  purposes  of  justice.  That  makes  him  resigned  to  his  fate, 
and  all  our  recent  photographs  are  good  ones.     We   always 
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aim  to  hare  the  best  we  can  get,  for  photography  has 
invaluable  aid  to  the  police. 

The  Rogues1  Gallery  and  Criminal  Directory  in  N 
is  the  most  complete  in  the  country.    There  are  nam 
instances  where  a  criminal  appears  in  public   under 
staticus  far  different  froua  he  is  bn- 

police  Ilcadq  giar  baton  mentioned  is  ago* 

example  of  what  a  swell-cracksman  m»  II  be  | 

the  means  and  taste  to  dress  himself  in  fashionable  clot 
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There  are  scores  of  men  and  women  whose  appaaran 

streets  gives  no  hint  of  their  real  character.     Deception 

their  business,  aud  they  study  It*  arts  carefully,     [i 

there  are  criminals    brought  to  larters  who  even 

sitting  for  a  photograph  Mr  the  Rogues'  Gl  how 

ness  to  appear  to  advantage,  and  adjust  dress,  ti 

with  us  much  concern  as  if  the  picture  was  intended  fori 

dearest  friends.    I  have  seen  pecially  w 

cropped  out  the  moment  the  cam- 

But  that  is  infrequent,  an  >  I  one  must  look  f>  aces 

in  the  Rogues'  Gallery  in  other  shapes  ami  ther 

paninients  than  those  that  appear  in  a  phot 

AH  criminals  have  their  weaknesses.    1  ,v*d 

them  spend  their  money  in  the  way  their  instinct*  dictate 
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Some  are  slovenly  hulks  of  fellows  who  pride  themselves  on 

sbabbiness,  and  to  them  shabhiness  is  a  part  of  their  business. 
Then  there  are  others  of  the  flashy  order  who  run  into  ex- 
irerncs  in  dress,  and  copy  the  gamblers  ami  variety -theatre 
performers  in  their  attire.  But  there  are  many  — ami  they 
are  of  the  higher  and  more  dangerous  order  of  criminals  — 
who  carry  no  suggestion  of  their  calling  about  them.  Here 
18  whflM  the  public  err.  They  imagine  that  all  burglars  look 
like  Bill  Sykcs  and  Flash  Toby  Crack  it.  whereas  the  most 
modest  and  most  gentlemanly  jieople  they  meet  may  be  faith- 
ful representatives  of  these  charact 

Nearly  all  great  criminals  lead  double  lives.  Strange  as  it 
may  ap|>ear,  it  is  u  fact  that  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
rascals  who  ever  cracked  a  safe  or  turned  out  a  counterfeit 
were  at  home  model  husbands  and  father.-..  In  a  great  many 
cases  wives  have  aided  their  guilty  partners  in  their  villainy, 
and  the  cinl-. 
dren,  too, 
have  taken  a 
hand  in  it. 
But  all  sug- 
gestion of  the 
criminal's 
calling  was 
left      outside 

the  front  door.     The  family  of  a  notorious  and  dangerous  forg- 
er lived  ipiietly  and  respectably,  mingled  with  the  best  of  |ieopk\ 
and  were  well  liked  by  all  who  met  them.    Another  equally  dan- 
gerous crimiual  who  was  found  dead  near  Yonkers,  probably 
made  away  with  by  his  associates,  was  a  fine-looking  man  with 
cultured  tastes  and  refined  manners.     Others  would  pass   for 
honest  and  industrious  mechanics,  and   more  than  one  of  1  i 
has  well  provided  for  his  old  mother  mid  his  sisters.     I  recall 
•  me  desperate  fellow  who  paid  for  his  two  little  daugl. 
ttlucation  at  a  convent  in  Canada,  from  which  they  were  grad- 
uated well-bred  and  bright  young  ladies,  without  eve 
picion  of  their   father'     business  reaching   them.      This  sanx 
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thing  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  hardest  cases  we  have  to 
contend  with.  One  of  the  most  noted  pickpockets  in  tae 
country  had  children  whose  education,  dress,  and  manners 
won  general  admiration.    There  is  nothing  to  mark  people  of 

th;it  st:imp  asil  rlnss. 

Nor  is  physiognomy  a  safe  guide,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
often  a  very  poor  one.  In  the  Rogues'  Gallery  may  be  seen 
photographs  of  rascals  who  resemble  the  best  people  in  the 

country,    in    some    in- 


stances sufficiently  like 
personal  acquaintances 
to  admit  of  mistaking 
one  for  the  other, 
which,  by  the  way,  is 
no  uncommon  occur 
rence.  It  is  easy  for  a 
Time  and  again  I  have 
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GAGS  TASKS    FBOM    BURGLAR* 
( From  the  Kiueuni  or  Crime.  > 


detective  to  pick  up  the  wrong  man. 
seen  victims  of  thieves,  when  called  upon  in  court  to  Identify 
a  prisoner  seated  among  a  number  of  onlookers,  pick  out  his 
Mptar  or  a  court  clerk  as  the  offender. 

Thieves   generally   dress   up  to  their  business.     I  do  not 
■lean  that  they  indicate  their  business  by  their  dress,  but  just 
the  opposite.     They    attire   themselves  so  as  to  attract    the 
least   attention  from  the  class  of  people  among  whom   they 
wish  to  operate.    To  do  this  they  must  dress  like  this  claca 
If  they  are  among  poor  people,  they  dress  shabbily.     If  am 
well-to-do  folks,  they  put  on  style.      If  among  sporting  men. 
they  are  flashy  in  attire.     It  is  a  great   thing  to  escape  n-> 
— to  meet  a  man  in  conversation  and  yet  b  vn  no  distinct 
pression  of  face  or  personality.     I  remember  one  man  a 
scarred  cheek  and  missing  eye  would  mark  linn  anywhere,  l.ut 
ha  managed  to  bo  so  sober  in  his  dress  that  no  one  seemed  t" 
notice   his    personal    peculiarities.      Another,  a  railroad    pick- 
pocket,   exoeU   in   gaininj  •   and  yet   leaving   scant 

r,  .  ollection  of  his  dress  ami  features.  One  scoundrel  known 
at  "the  mourner,"  and  his  wife  had  fuces  thoroughly  adapted 
for  their  business,  which  was  to  pick    pickets  at  wakes  and 
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funerals,  and  they  were  the  most  solemn-looking  pair  I  ever 
saw. 

River  thieves  and  low  burglars  fill  the  popular  idea  of 
criminals'  appearance,  and  they  are  as  hard-looking  brutes  as 
can  be  found.  So  are  a  good  many  of  the  more  desperate 
fellows.  Nugent,  the  Manhattan  Bank  burglar,  carried  a  good 
deal  of  his  old  business  of  a  butcher  in  his  appearance,  but 
there  was  something  about  him  that  suggested  the  criminal. 
There  are  numbers  of  the  confidence  men,  too,  who  in  spite  of 
their  gentlemanly  dress  and  conversational  powers  look  the 
very  incarnation  of  sharpers.  In  fact,  it  is  unwise  to  judge  by 
appearances,  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to  judge  against  them. 
A  long  experience  of  men  and  their  ways  is  always  needed  to 
place  people  where  they  belong. 
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CUXNIXG  BBOVUTfnB  AJTO  >KIU.KL "L  zlc«*OOKETS— I 
OPBSATOBB  AM>  BOW  THEY  WORK  -  YIELDING  TO 

l>KN  TEMPTATION.--. 

Congenial  Crime  (or  Women  —  An  Opts  FVH  far  the  8bop8fter  —  TW 
Shoplifter*  Dreas  and  it»  Many  Pockets—  A  Detective'*  Ku»  —  Worth* 
with  a  Confederate  —  Kleptnmaniars  —  Comcrac*  Stifled   by- Cupidity — 
Detection,  and  Itt  Re*uh»-  An  Adroit  Thief  Nd  his  Wooderfal  Bait 
Working  in  G1051-  Swallowing  Genu  —  Pickpocket*  aad    their 
—  IVnooal  Appearance  of  Pickpocket*  —  How  a  Woanan   lit 
for  Yean  —  Working  under  a  Shawl  or  Orercoat — The  U»e  of  the 
An  Overcoat   without  Pocket*  —  Robbrric*  at  Churches  and   Funerals 
"Working"  Hone-Can  and  Kailnwl  Train*  —  QoarreU  among  Thieve* 
How  a  Victim  Br  trays  Himself  to  the  Gang  —  "  Working  a  Crowd  " 
Detkate  Touch— Signal*  between  Confederate*  —  Watching  an 
tunity  —  Stealing  Watches. 

HOLIDAY  week  in  New  York  city  is  the  shoplifters*  har 
vest.      The  ladylike  and  gentlemanly    pilferers    <.f  the 
city  know   that  Christmas  offers  abumla-  rtanitMi  for 

plying  their  wicked  trade.  So  the  shoplifter  sallies  forth,  and 
the  pickpocket  wends  his  way.  with  kirn  eye*  and  ready  hand* 
among  the  throng.  Of  the  shoplifters  who  infest  the  city,  the 
large  majority  are  females.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this. 
The  work  of  shoplifting  is  comparatively  eu>  often  r 

munerative,  and  above  all  it  is  congenial.    There    are 
ladies  to  whom  a  visit  to  the  stores  and  the  handling  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  goods  displayed  are  not  joys  which  tran- 
scend all  others  on  earth.     The  female  shoplifter  has  that  touch 
of  nature  left  in  her  which  makes  a  dry-goods  store,  vai 
bazaar,  or  jewelry  establishment, ;»  most  ih-lightful  spot 
cise  her  cunning. 

In  the  last  few  years,  professionals  of    this  order  have 
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wonderfully  multiplied,  but  their  increase  has  been  no  more 
than  commensurate  with  that  of  the  metropolitan  bazaars. 
These  places  are  most  preyed  upon,  and  in  then  the  tempta- 
tion to  larceny  is  most  freely  offered.  The  general  exposure 
of  the  goods  on  the  counter  or  floor,  the  unceasing  throng,  the 
constant  diversion  fur  oyo  or  ear  of  watchers, —  all  serve  to 
prepare  an  easy  way  for  the  shoplifter. 

The  clerk's  duties  are  generally  manifold.  Salesman  or 
saleswoman, —  it  is  all  the  same — they  must  take  down  and 
■  I  is  play  wares  for  customers;  extol  the  quality  of  the  goods; 
.  .mi  on  half  a  dozen  customers  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
through  it  all  answer  a  thousand  idle  questions,  while  all  the 
tine  the  endless  throng  are  whirling  past,  and  one  can  have  no 
eyes  for  individual  loungers.  Shoplifters  infest  these  places 
and  have  ample  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation.  Even  thoso 
who  are  merely  not  strong  in  resisting  temptation  are  only  too 
liable  to  pick  up  some  stray  trinket  or  bundle  and  walk  off 
with  it. 

Articles  of  value  are  seldom  captured  by  the  shoplifter. 
Dry-goods,  lingerie,  or  cheap  jewelry  are  more  often  taken. 
But  it  is  in  the  great  number  of  such  petty  larcenies  that  the 
losses  to  shopkeepers  chiefly  lie.  The  ordinary  female  dress 
may  be  skillfully  constructed  so  as  to  be  an  expansive  recepta- 
cle for  plunder  of  all  kinds,  and  the  professional  shoplifter  takes 
good  care  that  she  is  prepared  fur  her  trip  with  just  such  a 
dress.  Into  it  sin-  withers  her  booty,  safely  store.-  it.  and,  if 
suspected,  or  even  detected  in  the  act  of  picking  up  an  article, 
she  becomes  highly  indignant,  boldly  subjects  herself  to  an 
immediate  search,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  employee,  h  ho 
is  not  familiar  with  criminal  methods,  misses  the  false  pool 
and  is  forced  to  admit  the  offender's  innocence  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses.  The  cloak  is  also  a  useful  article  of 
attire  for  the  shoplifter,  and  women  have  concealed  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  under  a  sweeping  outer  garment.  Stolen  rolls 
of  cloth,  costly  dresses,  anil  even  sealskin  saeques  have  been 
found  under  them.  One  clever  professional  carried  under  her 
arms  numerous  articles  of  various  sizes  which  it  would  puzzle  a 
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man  to  carry  about  with  his  outstretched  arms.  Not  long  ago 
a  woman  wearing  a  large  cloak  was  noticed  leaving  one  of  the 
bazaars  on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  a  moment  later  a  clerk  came 
out  saying  that  a  number  of  valuable  bonnets  were  missing.  A 
detective  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  overtook  the 
amply -clad  woman.  Afraid  of  making  a  mistake  and  thereby 
subjecting  himself  to  merited  censure  by  making  an  improper 
arrest,  he  conceived  the  ruse  of  stumbling,  and  at  the  same 
instant  raising  one  of  the  suspected  stranger's  arms.  The  trick 
worked  admirably.  The  arm  went  up  like  a  flash,  and  the 
ground  forthwith  was  strewn  with  bonnets.  She  had  nearly 
two  hundred  dollars'  worth  in  the  collection. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  shoplifter  need  not  convert 
herself  into  a  migratory  storehouse.  She  sometimes  has  a  con- 
federate possessing  ready  fingers  and  a  fluent  tongue,  who 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  counters.  The  other  presses  along 
after  her,  gazing  vacantly  around  and  keeping  severely  distant 
from  any  of  the  goods  exposed.  When  her  confederate  hai 
slipped  something  out  of  sight  she  conveys  it  adroitly  to  the 
other,  and  the  pair  go  on  again.  If  the  more  clever  operator 
be  detected,  no  more  than  a  single  article  will  be  found  on  her, 
and  she  can  generally  brazen  her  way  out  of  the  predicament 
by  alleging  an  absent  mind  or  some  uncommon  distraction  else- 
where in  the  store. 

There  are  generally  but  two  classes  of  shoplifters— the 
regular  criminal  professional  and  the  kleptomaniac.  The  very 
poor  classes  seldom  take  a  hand  in  it.  Poverty  is  held  by  the 
world  to  be  the  badge  of  crime,  and  the  poor  slattern  who  en- 
ters a  store  is  sure  to  be  so  carefully  watched  that  larceny  is 
next  to  impossible.  The  shoplifter  is  always  a  person  of  fair 
apparel,  and  she  generally  has  a  comfortable  home.  If  she  be 
a  professional  she  may  be  one  of  a  criminal  community,  and 
her  home  may  be  shared  by  others  engaged  in  equally  evil 
ways.  If  she  be  a  kleptomaniac  —  and  in  shoplifting  the  word 
has  peculiar  significance  —  she  is  possibly  a  woman  whqse  life 
in  other  respects  is  exemplary.  It  does  seem  strange  that  a 
wife  and  mother  whose  home  is  a  model  one,  who  attend*  re- 
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ligious  service  regularly,  and  who  seems  far  removed  from  the 
world  of  crime,  sin  mill  he  so  carried  away  hy  her  admiration 
of  some  trinket  or  knick-knack  as  to  risk  home,  honoi 
thine  to  serine  it.  lint  the  annals  of  metropolitan  oflfcuei  are 
full  of  instances  of  just  this  kind.  It.  is  her  fondness  for  finery 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  gets  her  into  trouble. 

A  woman  leaves  a  happy  and  well-provided  home  for  a 
shopping  tour.     She  buvs  the  nco  ssnn  ai  nis  after 

much  careful  selecting  and  sharp  boi •gaming.  Then  she  looks 
ahont  her  and  goes  counter-gazing.  This  is  the  fatal  moment 
Some  taking  article  —  it  may  only  bfl  a  trifle  —  catches  bet  ■•;. 
She  has  already  spent  the  contents  of  her  purse,  but  the  new 
object  absorbs  her  attention,  and  e\  ory  moment  it  becomes  more 
fascinating.  She  must  have  it.  Then  comes  temptation. 
The  trinket  is  exposed.  There  is  no  one  about.  It  would  bo 
such  a  simple  thing  to  take  it.  C'<  mseience,  stifled  by  cupidity. 
is  dormant,  and  the  desire  of  possession  completely  absorbs  her. 
A  moment  more  and  the  article  is  under  her  cloak,  and  all  of  a 
tremble  she  edges  her  way  to  the  door,  hall  frightened,  half 
regretful,  yet  wholly  swayed  for  the  time  being  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  moment's  idol.  Then  comes  detection.  Everything 
rises  to  betray  her  —  her  frightened  glance,  her  sneaking  atti- 
tude, the  closer  clutch  she  has  upon  her  cloak.  She  is  accosted, 
questioned,  and  then  every  thought  of  home,  family,  and  the 
disgrace  that  she  has  brought  upon  herself,  rushes  before  her, 
and  she  summons  all  the  pluck  there  is  in  her  j>oor  fluttering 
heart,  and  denies. 

Fatuous  soul !  She  forgets  that  the  sanctity  which  a  mo- 
ment since  surrounded  her  as  an  honest  woman  is  now  stripped 
from  her.  She  is  searched.  The  stolen  article  is  found  upon 
her,  and  she  stands  there  drooping  and  despairing  —  a  proven 
thief.  Every  year,  over  and  over  again,  is  this  sad  scene  en- 
acted. 

Among  the  real  criminal  set  of  shoplifters  may  be  found 
some  who  are  skillful  in  picking  pockets.  They  are  a  danger- 
ous class,  for  at  no  place  are  opportunities  for  plying  their 
trade  more  trequent  man  in  a  snopping  bazaar.    The  shopper's 
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attention  is  deeply  engaged  by  a  bewildering  display  of  good 
dear  to  female  hearts.  Minds  are  foil  of  purchases  and  heed 
leas  of  pockets.  Satchels  and  parses  are  laid  carelessly  npoi 
outer.  The  shoplifter  is  always  on  the  alert  for  then 
opportunities  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  tbctn 
Not  long  since  a  lady  placed  on  a  counter  beside  her  a  we 
tilled  purse.  A  moment  afterwards  she  mechanically  picked 
it  up  again  to  pay  for  a  purchase.     Bhi  ■!    it.     There 

was  a  wad  of  paper  in  it.    She  looked  at  it  again.     It  was  not 
her  own,  but  one  that  had  been  adroitly  substituted  for  it. 

An  unusually  cunning  male  shoplifter  successfully  operated 
for  several  years  by  means  of  a  scheme  that  he  had  devised 
himself.     H'-  traveled  through  England.  France,  and    other 
European  countries,  leaving  a  trail  of  mysterious  thefts  behind 
him.     Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  detected   it 
the  act.  of  committing  a  robbery,  and  Ids  plan  was  exposed. 
Cloth  ad  silk   houses  were  his  chosen   liehls  of    labor.      Hi 
invariably  oarried  a  large-sired  valite.    The  bottom  of  the  bag, 
which  parted  in   the  middle,  was  movable  and  was  hinge 
the  ■dee.     Xear  the  handle  was  a  spring  arrangement  which 
connected  with  the  movable  bottom.     His  plan  was  to  err 
store  while  tin-  clerks  were  engaged  in  the  rear.     Going  boldly 
up  to  a  counter  he  would  apparently  in  the  most  careless  man- 
ner set  down  his  valise  upon  a  pile  of  goods.     As  be  <liil  so  he 
would  spring  the  bottom,  and  thus  adroitly  bag  a  roll  of 
or  fine  cloth.     Having  secured  his  booty   he   would  make  a 

ill  purchase,  or  ask  one  ol  the  clerks  for  the  address  of  aa 
other  firm  in  the  Bame  line  of  business.     His  appearance  d 
caused  the  slightest  suspicion,  and  the  thief,  until  his 
were  discovered,  always  managed  to  leave  a  stun-  with  bis 
tack  full  of  phmdttF. 

Two  or  three  shoplifters  have  beet  known  to  enter  large 
doth,  dry  goods,  or  feather  establishments  in  the  morning,  just 
before  opening  time,  while  the  jtorter  or  clerk  was  swe» 
the  store.     One  of   the  rogues  would  then  engage  the  si 
unsuspecting  guardian  of  the  store  in  conversation,  and  invan 
ably  succeeded  in  luring  him  to  tin-  rear  of  the  place.     Tim 
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was  the  thieved  opportunity,  and  when  the  clerk's  back  was 
turned  the  shoplifter's  confederates  were  busy.  In  a  twinkling 
they  would  conceal  as  many  goods  as  they  WBW  able  to  stuff 
into  false  pockets  in  their  clothes  and  quietly  mike  off,  Then 
the  first  man  would  innocently  tell  his  dupe  that  he  would  call 
again. 

A  few  skillful  male  and  feiiialu  shoplifters  mally  suc- 

ceed in  1 1 1 : i k i 1 1 14-  rich  hauls  liy  "  substitution.'*  They  operate 
solely  in  jewelry  stores,  and  have  a  fondness  for  handling  and 
pricing  diamond  rings  and  pins.  In  carrying  out  their  scheme, 
t  he}  visit  ■  jewelry  store  and  examine  goods.  A  lapidary  win, 
manufactures  paste  rings  and  pins  is  next  visited.  He  is  em- 
ployed to  make  a  substitute  for  the  piece  of  diamond  jewelry 
which  the  shoplifter  intends  stealing.  A  good  description  of 
the  article  wantod  is  given,  and  it  is  soon  finished  by  the 
obliging  lapidary.  Two  or  three  of  the  shoplifters  acting  in 
conceit  now  call  at  the  jewelry  store.  While  the  diamonds  are 
again  being  closely  examined,  the  spurious  article  is  deftly 
substituted  for  the  genuine  one.  After  an  extended  and  criti- 
cal examination  the  purchase  is  reluctantly  deferred,  the  jew- 
elry earn  ia  returned  to  the  showcase  or  safe,  and  it  is  often 

days  Jjefore  the  fact  is  discovered  that  a  costly  diamond  ring 
or  pin  has  been  stolen  and  a  paste  one  left  in  its  place.  Shop- 
lifters who  make  a  practice  of  stealing  unset  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  sometimes  substitute  spurious  stones  to 
cover  tin-  theft.  They  have  been  known  to  swallow  the  gi 
and  when  arrested  on  suspicion  were  able  to  escape  conviction 
by  the  clever  manner  in  which  the  trick  was  performed. 

Bat  while  the  shoplifter's  numerous  depredations  have 
made  jieople  wary,  and  in  the  aggregate  have  entailed  great 
losses  on  merchants,  their  operation*  have  frequently  injured 
unblemished  reputations  and  subjected  tender  feelings  to  great 
suffering.  Most  of  the  large  jewelry  establishments  and  great 
bazaars   now    employ    detectives,    while    Other!    employ    900F- 

warkerft.    Many  of  these  do  not  possess  the  intelligence      I 

cunning  their  position  demands,  and  serious  mistakes  often 
occur.     Ladies  of  high   social    position    have   time  and  again 
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been  accused  of  larcenies  of  which  they  were  entirely 
Some  really  absent-minded  shoppers  have  carried  articles  awa; 
from  the  counter  utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact  at  the  ti 
Of  course  it  would  require  an  adept  in  psychological  art  to  tell 
the  really  absent-minded  but  honest  woman  from  the  one  who 
pleads  temporary  aberration  of  mind  as  excuse  for  actual 
Crime.  The  guilty  have  again  and  again  secured  immunity 
from  punishment  by  a  well-concocted  story  of  forget  fulness. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  innocent  have  more  than 
once  suffered  for  the  guilty. 

I'likpockets  are  an  interesting  class  of  thieves,  and  among 
the  men  and  women  who  follow  this  particular  line  of  crime 
there  are  many  grades.     The  male  operators  generally  dress 
well  and  display  abundant  jewelry;  but  the  females,  while  pil- 
laging, generally  ap|«ear  in  humble  attire.     Professional   i 
nookets  are  naturally  great  rovers  and  are  continually  tra\  i 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  attend  large  pi 
gatherings.     It  is  in  such  crowds  that  these  desperate  rascals 
most  successfully  practice  their  nefarious  calling.     They  a  I 
be  found  one  day  among  the  assemblage  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  another  day  at  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  some  distinguished  person,  and  the  next 
week  at  a  country  fair.    At  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  in 
New  York  city  an  army  of  the  light-fingered  fraternity  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  expecting  to  reap  a  rich  harvest 
among  the  vast  throng.     However, 

"The  best  lalrl  ur.homos  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglpy." 

and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  hundreds  of  I 
sands  of  people  that  day  along  the  route  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, not  a  single  watch  or  pockotbook  was  stolen.  Never  he- 
fore  in  the  history  of  the  Police  Department  had  there  been 
such  a  clean  record.  The  day  before  the  funeral  all  the  profes- 
sional pickpockets  then  in  the  city  were  arrested  upon  suspi- 
cion, and  the  police  magistrates  held  the  rogues  as  prisoners. 
The  alarm  was  then  raised,  and  hundreds  of  criminals  on  their 
way  to  New  York  gave  up  the  project,  left  the  trains,  and  scat' 
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tared  in  other  directions.  A  few,  however,  who  won1  reckless 
enough  to  persist  in  their  schemes,  found  detectives  awaiting 
them  at  the  several  depots,  They  were  taken  in  charge  and 
were  kept  safely  homed  at  the  Police  OentrsJ  Office,  tin-  i 
ous  precinct  station-houses,  and  the  Tomhs  prison  until  the  fu- 
neral was  over  and  all  the  strungcrs  had  deported  for  their 
homes.  When  there  was  no  one  to  prey  upon, the  disgusted 
rogues  were  liberated.  The  effort  made  to  thwart  the 
pockets  upon  i  ha  n  was  a  bold  one,  but  the  end  certainly 

justified  the  means. 

Of  professional  pickpockets  there  are  many  types.  Odd 
are  the  notions  that  some  peoph-  entertain  of  (he  p-rsonal 
appearance  of  criminals  of  this  class.  Some  believe  them  to  be 
a  forbidding  and  suBpicious-looking  lot  of  cut-throats,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  are  very  likr  ordinary  individuals,  and, 
unless  their  faces  are  known,  their  a|  n;  or  dress  would 

never  excite  curiosity.  Still,  between  the  several  classes  of 
operators  there  is  a  striking  difference.  The  pickpocket,  either 
male  or  female,  who  dexterously  abstracts  a  purse  or  captures 
a  watch  or  diamond  pin  on  any  of  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
in  a  street-car,  railroad  train,  or  church,  does  not  in  any 
resemble  the  person  who  will  perform  the  same  operation  in 
a  side  street  or  at  a  public  gathering.  Those  who  seek  only 
large  plunder  arc  entertaining  conversationalists  and  easy  in 
their  manners.  They  are  generally  self-possessed  follows  and 
are  dexterous  and  cautious  operators.  Women  make  the  most 
patient  and  dangerous  pickpockets.  Humble  in  their  attire, 
and  seemingly  unassuming  in  their  demeanor,  without  attract- 
ing any  notice  or  particular  attention,  they  slip  into  an  excited 
crowd  in  a  store  or  in  front  of  a  shop-window.  Their  quick 
eye  and  delicate  touch  will  without  difficulty  locate  the  resting- 
place  of  a  well-filled  purse.  That  discovered,  they  follow  the 
victim  about  until  the  proper  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
capture  the  prize.  Sometimes  they  go  off  on  thieving  excur- 
sions in  pairs,  but  an  expert  female  pickpocket  invariably  pre- 
fers to  work  alone.  The  latter  class  are  difficult  to  run  down. 
Men,  after  committing  a  large  theft,  are  in  nearly  all  instances 
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extravagant  and  reckless,  but  women  are  generally  the  reverse 
gad  are  careful  of  the  money  they  have  stolen.     Should  they 
have  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  suspected  they  will  remain 
Bftlfld  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  female  pick|Hx'ket 
aftw  rapturing  a  pocket  hook  containing  thousands  of  dollars 
in  greenbacks,  became  aware  that  she  was  susj>eot<Ml  and  sur 
ceeded  in  eluding  arrest  until  the  only  witness  against  her 
died.    The  day  following  the  robbery,  the  thief,  who  waawi 
advanced  in  years  and  was  possessed  of  an  excel  lenl  education 
entered  a  religious  institution  under  an  assumed  name.      After 
telling  a  plausible  and  sad  story  Of  her  unhappy   marriage  to 
a  drunkard,  site  llnally  gained   admission  to  the  Home.      Her 
conduct  there  was  exemplary,  and  she  remained  for  ycura.     At 
last  she  read  of  the  death  of  the  wealthy  lady  whose  pocket- 
book  she  had  stolon,  and  the  cunning  pickpocket,  aware  that 
the  danger  of  conviction  for  the  hirer-  | tossed,  vanished 

from  the  Home  and  returned  to  her  old  trade.  There  are 
other  instances  illustrative  of  the  can  with  which  women 
avoid  detrition  that  are  on  a  par  with  the  one  mentioned. 

Pickpockets   who   pursue   their  calling   under  cover   of   a 
shawl  or  ovorcoat  carried  carelessly  arm,  invariably 

tlie  li'i't  one.  generally  take  a  seat  in  the  car  on  the  right  side 
Of  the  |terson  they  intend  robbing,  and  operate  under  the  coat 
or  shawl.  In  case  the  ]>ocket  is  high  or  too  small  to  admit  the 
hand  Freely,  a  sharp  knife  is  used  to  cut  the  side  of  the  dress 
or  trousers  of  the  sii-tim,    Others  of  the  light-fingered  fa 

wear  light  overcoats  with  the  large  pockets  removed.  En- 
tering a  crowded  car,  a  thief,  while  standing  up,  - 
woman  who,  while  paying  her  fare,  has  displayed  a  well  tilled 
purse.  The  thief,  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  carelessly  laps 
his  coat  over  her  dress,  and.  by  inserting  his  hand  through  the 
outside  opening  of  his  false  pocket,  quietly  proceeds  t, 
work.  Female  pickpockets  who  operate  in  cars  and  boats  in- 
variably use  cloaks,  which  shield  them  while  stealing.  '! 
press  against  the  person  whose  pockets  they  are  rilling,  and  the 
cloak  completely  hides  the  movements  of  their  hands. 


DIVIDING   THE   SPOILS. 


TO? 


Some  expert  male  pickpocket*  plj  their  vocation  alone. 
One  of  this  class  succeeded  in  stealing  a  valuable  watch  from 
the  vest  pocket  of  a  distinguished  jurist  some  time  since  while 
the  latter  was  viewing  a  procession  from  the  front  of  a  tending 
hotel.  Another  class  of  pfaskpodhetfl  frequent  chnrel 
funerals.  Women  generally  «1"  the  Scaling,  ami  they  pan  the 
plunder  to  their  male  confederates,  who  disappear  with  the 
watch  or  pocket  book  the  moment  it  has  been  raptured.  The 
men  as  a  rule  are  old  thieves  who  have  lost  their  nerve  and  no 
longer  dare  to  work  for  themselves.  Those  that  operate  with 
an  assistant  always  require  the  latter  to  do  the  crowding  or 
engage  the  attention  of  the  intended  victim  while  his  pocket 
is  being  plundered. 

A  "mob*'  is  always  composed  of  not  less  than  three  men 
working  in  harmony.  Just  as  soon  as  a  watch  or  pocketbook 
has  been  stolen  by  one  of  these  men,  tin-  thief  hands  the  plun- 
der to  one  of  his  accomplices,  who  passes  it  to  the  third  or 
fourth  man,  as  the  case  maybe.  This  Style  of  thieving  is  to 
protect  the  actual  thief,  and  only  yields  small  profits  on  account 
of  the  number  engaged  in  the  crime.  Should  tin-  victim  difl 
cover  on  the  spot  that  his  pocket,  had  been  picked,  and  cause 
the  arrest  of  the  robber  standing  alongside  or  in  front  of  him. 
the  failure  to  find  the  plunder  upon  the  prisoner  would  create 
a  serious  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  Cunning  old  professionals,  ver- 
itable "  Fa^ins."  are  the  brains  of  these  "mobs.'"  They  dele- 
gate a  daring  young  man  with  quick  hands  to  do  the  stealing, 
and  the  instant  the  purse,  watch,  or  jewel  has  been  passed  to 
them  they  disuppear.  If  it  is  a  purse  that  has  been  taken,  it 
is  promptly  rifled  and  the  empty  wallet  thrown  into  an  ;  sh 
barrel  or  sewer.  The  veteran  first  allots  to  himself  the  lion's 
share  of  the  booty,  and  afterwards  splits  up  the  remainder  with 
the  other  members  of  the  gang.  Serious  trouble,  sometimes 
resulting  in  bloodshed,  occurs  over  <|uarrels  O0HOtnUBg  the 
division  of  spoils.  Should  a  newspaper  item  announce  that  the 
stolen  pocketbook  contained  a  large  sum  of  money  when  the 
leader  of  the  gang  had  said  ho  found  but  a  few  dollars  in  it, 
the  thieves'  copartnership  would  be  summarily  dissolved  by  a 
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sanguinary  affray,  the  cause  of  which,  for  the  protection  of  the 
others,  would  not  be  revealed. 

"  Sidewalk  committees  "  at  the  time  of  military  parades  or 
political  processions  have  a  couple  of  young  men  who  are 
known  as  pushers.    These  go  in  advance  of  the  thief  and  locate 
the  whereabouts  of  the  plunder  for  him.    They  rush  and  push 
to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  or  at  a  street  crossing,  jostling  against 
every  one  with  Avhom  they  come  in  contact.    When  the  pusher 
discovers  the  pocket  in  which  plunder  is  sure  to  be  found,  the 
fellow  signals  to  the  pickpocket  indicating  the  victim  and  jot 
where  the  purse  or  wallet  is  carried.    Then  the  robbery  follows. 
Some  nervous  people,  while  carrying  large  sums,  betray  them- 
selves to  a  shrewd  thief  by  their  actions,  and  afterwards  think 
it  strange  that  the  rogue  should  have  known  the  very  pocket 
that  contained  the  roll  of  greenbacks.    If  they  had  remained 
cool  while  riding  in  a  car  or  passing  through  a  crowd,  and  had 
not  clapped  their  hands  every  few  minutes  on  the  outside  of  the 
pocket  in  which  they  carried  the  money,  to  feel  if  it  was  still 
there,  they  would  doubtless  have  avoided  loss.     Pickpockets, 
like  other  individuals,  are  not  gifted  with  second-sight,  and  they 
(i  always  watch  for  signs  to  guide  them  in  their  operations.    If 

their  mode  of  working  was  better  understood -by  the  publioand 
properly  guarded  against,  their  vocation  would  in  a  short  tune 
become  unprofitable. 

When  a  mob  of  pickpockets  start  out  to  "  work  a  crowd" 
on  a  horse-car  or  a  railroad  train,  they  break  into  twos.  The 
part  of  one  is  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  victim's  money. 
He  gets  alongside  the  man  whose  pocket  is  to  be  picked,  and 
with  rapid  movement  he  dexterously  passes  his  fingers  over 
every  pocket.  His  touch  is  so  delicate  that  it  enables  him  to 
locate  the  prize  and  to  ascertain  its  character,  whether  a  roll, 
a  purse,  or  a  pocket-book.  The  surging  of  the  crowd,  especially 
on  a  railroad  train,  accounts  to  the  suspicious  traveler  for  the 
occasional  jostling  he  receives.  The  most  common  receptacle 
for  the  pocket-book  is  the  left  trousers  pocket.  When  the  vk- 
tim  is  selected,  the  second  man  plants  himself  squarely  in  front 
of  him,  while  the  other  crowds  up  behind  him  on  the  right 
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side.  The  operator  in  front,  under  cover  of  a  newspaper  or 
coat  thrown  over  his  arm.  feels  tin-  pocket,  ami  if  the  victim  is 
a  straight  hack!'.!  man.  in  standing  position,  in-  finds  tlic  open 
ingoi  1I1"  pocket  drawn  close  together.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
dangerous  to  attempt  the  insertion  of  the  hand.  A  wry  low- 
tOQed  clearing  of  the  throat,  followed  by  a  guttural  in >i^«-.  fa 
the  signal  for  his  confederate  to  e.vri  .1  -jentle  pressure  ujton 
tin-  •.  ii-tiin's  rigfal  slumlder.  This  is  so  _'i\ulually  extended  that 
tin-  traveler  yields  to  the  pressure  without  knowing  it,  and 
without  changing  the  position  of  his  feet.  This  throws  the  lips 
of  the  pocket  conveniently  open  for  the  Operator  in  front,  who 
does  not  insert  his  hands  to  draw  the  book  out  but  works  upon 
the  lining.  He  draws  it  out  a  little  at  a  time  without  inserting 
his  fingers  more  than  half  way.  Should  this  process  of  draw- 
ing the  contents  of  the  pocket  to  its  mouth  be  felt  by  the  vic- 
tim. .i.-n>t Imt  low  clearing  of  the  throat  gives  tin-  sign  to  the 
confederate,  and  the  game  is  dropped.  If  the  victim's  suspi- 
cions are  not  aroused,  the  pickpocket  continues  at  his  work  of 
drawing  the  lining  out  until  the  roll  of  bills  or  pocket-book  is 
within  reach  of  his  deft  lingers.  The  successful  completion  of 
the  undertaking  is  indicated  by  a  gentle  chirrup,  and  the  pre 
cious  pair  separate  from  their  victim  to  ply  the  same  tin-i,. 
upon  the  next  one. 

Stealing  watches  and  pins  by  gangs  of  pickpockets  who  ride 
in  street  cars  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  taking  the  watch 
the  sa me  system  of  jostling  ami  crowding  is  resorted  to  while 
the  "wire"  (the  one  who  actually  does  the  work)  is  stealing 
the  watch.  He  raises  it  out  of  the  pocket  by  means  of  the  chain 
with  his  left  hand,  which  is  concealed  by  a  coat  or  shawl.  After 
the  watch  has  been  taken  from  the  pocket,  the  thief  drops  it 
into  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  and  by  a  quick  turn  of  the 
.wrist  the  ring  is  twisted  off.  The  chain,  which  is  seldom  taken, 
is  quietly  allowed  to  dropdown,  and  usually  the  first  intima- 
tion a  [wrxon  has  that  his  watch  is  gOJM,  is  when  li is  attention 
is  called  to  his  dangling  chain.  The  moment  that  tin-  watch 
bM  been  stolen,  the  man  who  takes  it  panel  it  to  U  associate, 
who  leaves  the  car  at  once,  and  the  others  comprising  the  gang 
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ride  a  square  or  two  before  getting  out.     Some  people  woi 
how  pickpockets  succeed  in  stealing  a  watch  without  first 
screwing  the  snap  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  not  knowing 
the  ring  has  been  twisted  out. 

To  capture  a  diamond  pin  the  method  is  slightly  differ 
Rogues  of  this  class,  when  at  work,  generally  lift  one  arm  al 
the  height  of  the  pki,  and  while  the  owner's  attention  is 
tracted  by  something  started  for  the  purpose,  the  jewel  is 
stracted  by  an  exceedingly  quick  and  clever  movement  of 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other  hand.  As  the  pin  st 
from  its  place  it  is  caught  in  the  palm  of  the  thief's  hand, 
before  the  owner  has  discovered  his  loss  the  jewel  has  pai 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  man  who  stole  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  persons  carrying  large  sums  of  mo 
or  valuables  not  to  allow  their  attention  to  be  suddenly  divei 
by  seeming  disturbances  or  other  distractions.     They  are 
pickpocket's  opportunity,  and  are  often  gotten  up  by  them 
the  purpose. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

FORGERS  AND  THEIR  METHODS  — WILT  DEVICE8  AND  BRAINY 
SCHEMES  OP  A  DANGEROUS  CLASS  — TRICKS  ON  BANKS  — 
HOW  BUSINESS  MEN  ARE  DEFRAUDED. 

A  Crime  That  Is  Easily  Perpetrated,  and  Detected  with  Difficulty  — Pro 
f essional  Forgers  —  Men  of  Brains  —  Secret  Workshops  —  Raising  Checks 

—  A  Forger's  Agents  and  Go-betweens  —  The  Organization  of  a  Gang 

—  How  They  Cover  Their  Tracks  — In  the  Clutches  of  Sharpers  — The 
First  Step  in  Crime  —  Various  Methods  of  Passing  Forged  Paper  — 
Paving  the  Way  for  an  Operation  —  Dangerous  Schemes  —  Daring  and 
Clever  Forgeries  —  Interesting  Cases  —  How  Banks  are  Defrauded  —  Es- 
tablishing Confidence  with  a  Bank  —  A  Smart  Gang  —  Altering  and  liais- 
ing Checks  and  Drafts  —  How  Storekeepers  and  Business  Men  are  De- 
frauded —  Cashing  a  Burnt  Check  —  Crafty  and  Audacious  Forgers  — 
A  Great  Plot  Frustrated  —  Deceiving  the  Head  of  a  Foreign  Detective 
Bureau  — A  Remarkable  Story  —  Startling  and  Unexpected  News  — 
Thrown  off  His  Guard  —  Escape  of  the  Criminal  and  His  Band. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  and  learned  criminal  jurist  tersely  de- 
scribed forgery  as  "  the  false  making  or  materially  alter- 
ing, with  intent  to  defraud,  any  writing  which,  if  genuine, 
might  apparently  be  of  legal  efficacy  in  the  foundation  of  a 
legal  liability."  The  crime,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  illegal 
falsification  or  counterfeiting  of  a  writing,  bill,  bond,  will,  or 
other  document,  and  the  statutes  generally  make  the  uttering 
or  using  the  forged  instruments  essential  to  the  offense.  The 
uttering  is  complete,  however,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  use  the 
fraudulent  paper  as  intended,  though  the  forgery  be  discovered 
in  season  to  defeat  the  fraud  designed.  The  intent  to  deceive 
and  defraud  is  often  conclusively  presumed  from  the  forgery 
itself.  If  one  forge  a  name,  word,  or  even  figure  of  a  note, 
and  cause  it  to  be  discounted,  it  is  no  defense  whatever  to  the 
charge  of  forgery  that  he  intended  to  pay  the  note  himself, 
and  had  actually  made  provisions  that  no  person  should  be  in- 
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jured.  Forgery,  attended  as  it  is  with  such  ruinous  conse- 
quences, is  easily  perpetrated,  and  detected  with  much  difficulty. 
It  was  one  of  the  capital  offenses  years  ago,  and  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  State  of  New  York  makes  the  sentence,  upon  a 
second  conviction  for  forgery  in  the  first  degree,  imprisonment 
for  life. 

As  compared  with  the  other  criminal  classes  the  number  of 
professional  forgers  in  the  United  States  is  very  small.  All 
told,  there  are  not  more  than  two  dozen  expert  penmen  and 
engravers  who  misuse  their  talents  by  imitating  the  handwrit- 
ing and  workmanship  of  others.  Few  as  are  these  swindlers, 
they  occasionally  launch  forth  some  gigantic  scheme,  flooding 
the  principal  cities  with  their  spurious  and  worthless  paper. 
The  operations  of  American  forgers  are  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  country.  The  bankers  of  Europe  have  been 
fleeced  by  them,  and  conspiracies  hatched  here  have  almost 
caused  financial  panics  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  professional  forger  is  a  man  of  great  natural  ability 
and  a  cunning  and  suspicious  individual.  Cautious  in  the  ex- 
treme, he  prefers  to  work  in  secret,  and  probably  never  more 
than  two  of  his  most  intimate  companions  know  what  be  is 
about  until  the  counterfeits  he  has  produced  are  ready  to  be 
put  in  circulation.  So  guarded  is  he,  in  fact,  that  while  imitat- 
ing the  signature  of  a  banking  firm,  duplicating  the  bonds  or 
securities  of  a  large  corporation,  or  printing  the  delicately  ex- 
ecuted notes  and  currency  of  a  country,  he  never  permits  any 
of  his  friends  to  enter  his  secret  workshop.  It  is  the  proud 
boast  of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  these  swindlers  that  while 
at  his  nefarious  work  no  man,  woman,  or  child  ever  saw  him 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

By  the  aid  of  a  mixture  of  acids  they  are  able  to  completely 
erase  figures  in  ink  from  the  face  of  notes  without  in  the  least 
destroying  or  damaging  the  paper.  Thus  genuine  orders  upon 
banks  or  brokers  for  a  few  dollars  are  easily  raised  into  tie 
thousands.  Others  have  a  talent  for  imitating  handwriting, 
especially  autographs,  and  fill  out  blank  checks  and  notes  to 
suit  themselves.     Photography  has  also  been  successfully  ap 
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plied  as  a  means  for  transferring  One  tracing,  delicate  cngraY- 
ings,  and  even  signatures. 

Althougli  plotting  and  planning  daring  work  for  others  to 
execute,  the  forger  keeps  himself  well  in  the  background,  and 
by  following  a  system  calculated  to  protect  himself  against  the 
annoyance  of  arrest  or  the  danger  of  conviction  he  runs  but 

few  risks       II. ■  I ps  aloof  from  the  several  members  of  his 

band,  and  in  most  oases 
is  known  only  to  his 
manager,  who  is  the 
go-between  and  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  gang, 
This  system  is  one  of 
the  forger's  best  safe- 
guards, for  no  matter 
what  slip  there  may 
afterwards  be  in  the 
effort  to  secure  money 
njM»n  his  spurious  pa- 
per, he  is  able  to  baffle 
all  attempts  to  fasten 
the  foundation  of  the 
clime  upon  himself, 
lie  employs  as  his  man- 
ager only  a  man  in 
whom  he  lias  the  ut- 
most confidence,  who 
is  generally  a  person 
of  such  notoriously  bad  character  that  no  jury  would  accept 
his  uncorroborated  testimony  should  he  prove  unfaithful. 
There  have  lieen  instances,  however,  in  which  the  manager 
has  also  been  the  capitalist  and  leading  plotter.  Such  men 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  walks  of  life,  and  their  means  of 
existence  is  often  a  mystery  to  their  friends  They  have  care 
I'nlU  guarded  ways  of  putting  the  forged  notes  into  the  hands 
of  the  agents  of  the  M layers-down,"  the  title  by  which  those 
who  finally  dispose  of  the  fraudulent  paper  are  known. 
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The  organization  of  a  forger's  gang  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  class  of  thieves.     It  has  many  subdivisions,  all  working 
in  concert,  and  yet  but  few  of  the  operators  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  leading  spirits  in  the  conspiracy.    The  poor  tools 
who  risk  their  liberty  never  know  the  penman  or  engraver 
whose  work  they  handle,  and  the  forger,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  wish  an  acquaintance  with  them.     He  knows  them 
simply  by  reputation  as  a  good  or  ordinary  layer-down,  just  as 
their  standing  may  be.    Then  there  are  the  quiet  agents,  who 
gather  information  and  rarely  appear  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing.   These  have  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  many  of  whom 
are  reputable  merchants  and  brokers.    During  pleasant  chats 
in  the  bars  and  reading-rooms  of  hotels  and  at  fashionable  re- 
sorts, much  useful  information  for  the  carrying  out  of  large 
plans  is  gleaned. 

A  banker's  clerk,  fond  of  billiards  or  horse-racing,  and  liv- 
ing above  his  salary,  while  in  bad  luck  meets  an  agreeable 
friend  at  the  race-track  or  around  the  gaming-table.  The  forg- 
er's secret  and  most  dangerous  agents  grasp  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  hidden  behind  their  apparent  good-nature  is  a  plot 
for  plunder.  The  clerk's  losses  make  him  desperate,  and  be 
never  declines  the  proffered  loan.  It  may  be  only  a  small 
sum,  but  it  is  the  first  step  toward  his  downfall.  He  has  be- 
come entangled  in  the  clutches  of  a  sharper,  and  at  short 
acquaintance  stands  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  generous 
friend.  When  it  is  suggested  that  blank  checks,  or  better  still, 
checks  filled  out,  if  procured  by  him,  no  matter  by  what  means 
he  obtains  them,  will  bring  him  in  a  supply  of  ready  cash,  be 
grasps  the  opportunity.  Rarely  does  the  lirm  suspect,  when 
at  last  the  forgeries  are  scattered  broadcast,  that  their  fast-liv- 
jjijj  ing  clerk  is  really  responsible  for  the  counterfeits.     The  reck- 

less young  man,  tempted  by  the  success  of  others,  will  in  a 
short  time  attempt  to  imitate  signatures  himself.  Not  having 
served  a  proper  apprenticeship  in  wicked  ways,  the  forgery  is 
apparent.  Caught  in  the  act,  he  is  sent  to  prison,  and  forever 
afterwards  is  an  outcast  from  society. 

The  clerk's  experience  demonstrates  but  one  of  the  insidious 
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methods  of  the  crafty  forger  and  his  agents.  He  has  other 
schemes,  most  prominent  among  which  is  using  the  dishonest 
broker.  Under  cover  of  a  legitimate  business  they  dispose  of 
considerable  worthless  bonds  and  securities.  It  often  happens 
that  stolen,  forged,  and  counterfeit  bonds  are  hypothecated  for 
loans  by  some  tottering  firm  and  are  never  redeemed.  Bank- 
ers duped  in  that  way,  rather  than  make  public  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  taken,  prefer  to  bear  their  losses  and  make  no 
effort  to  prosecute  the  swindler. 

The  men  who,  for  a  small  percentage,  dispose  of  forged 
paper  or  handle  counterfeits  are  mostly  ex-convicts  or  novices 
in  crime.  Some  of  the  check-passers  operate  according  to  sys- 
tem, and  others  depend  upon  circumstances.  Not  long  ago  a 
forger,  only  one  of  whose  spurious  notes  was  ever  refused,  al- 
ways furnished  his  operators  with  duplicate  drafts.  One  of 
these,  simply  endorsed  upon  the  back,  would  be  presented  at 
the  bank  by  the  layer-down.  The  latter  being  a  stranger,  the 
teller  would  naturally  decline  to  honor  the  note  without  proper 
identification.  Then  the  layer-down,  after  remarking  that  he 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  financial  matters,  would  take  the 
check  and  leave  the  institution.  The  second  note,  properly  cer- 
tified and  indorsed  with  the  signature  of  the  firm  whose  genu- 
ine check  had  been  imitated,  would  be  handed  to  the  operator 
by  an  accomplice  on  the  street.  After  a  brief  absence  the  man 
would  return  to  the  bank  and  get  the  money,  the  teller  suppos- 
ing the  identification  to  be  freshly  written.  The  presentation 
of  the  identified  check  first  would  not  have  been  regular,  and 
the  wily  leader  never  permitted  any  of  bis  tools  to  run  such 
risks. 

In  one  instance  a  forger  used  three  layers-down.  His  plan 
was  this :  If  the  first  man  came  out  all  right,  a  second  was  sent 
in,  and  if  he  succeeded,  a  third  followed.  Here  the  operations 
ended  for  the  day,  and  afterwards  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the 
bank  until  it  was  closed,  and  also  upon  the  office  of  the  broker 
whose  signature  was  being  forged.  If  no  unusual  commotion 
was  observed  at  either  place,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
victim's  account  was  large  enough  to  be  drawn  from  still  fur- 
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(her.  A  day  or  two  later  other  checks  previously  prepared  wei 
presented  in  the  satin  Upon  the  slightest  sign  of  d 

itv,  the  layer-down  and  his  lookouts  disappeared  as  quicklv 

possible,  one  covering  the  escape  of  the  other.      In  (be) sail 

of  the  men  who  obtained  cash  on  the  notes,  old  favorites  wet 

sent  in  first,  as  the  chances  of  detection  were  then  at  a  min 
in  11  m.  As  the  account  was  more  and  more  freely  drawn  npo 
and  was  likely  to  give  out  at  any  moment,  and  as  disagreeabt 
questions  might  be  asked,  the  last  men  were  required  to  posses 
l>l<nty  of  nerve.  The  amount  of  a  firm's  account  in  bank 
always  a  matter  of  guesswork,  and  therefore  risky,  thoqgn  r' 
forger's  rule  is  to  select  wealthy  concerns,  leave  B  Bride  margu 
and  draw  from  the  account  gradually. 

The  forger  has  but  little  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  correct 

numbers    for   ll berks   he    intends  using.     Just    before   the 

close df  business  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  one  «f  his  agents  calls 
;it  ii  broker's  office  and  sells  some  genuine  bonds,  and  in  pay 
ment  asks  that  he  be  given  at  least  two  checks,  ex  plaining  tha 
he  desires  to  send    them   by  letter  to  friends   in    the    eouiitr. 
Such  checks  :n-e  rarely  ever  refused,  and  the  forger  thus  man- 
ages to  get  the  numbers  of  the  last  checks  issued  by  the  firm. 
This  gives  him  all   day  Sunday  t<>  fix  the  figures  on  the  f«.i 
ies,  and    he    is  then  ready  to  operate  on    Mond 
The  genuine  checks,  several  days  later,  reach  the  bank  through 
some  reputable  business  firm ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  have 
passed  through  so  many  hands  th.it   it  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  tlBOe  them 

A  common  yet  dangerous  scheme,  which  has  been  can 
many  times *with  success  by  check-raise ra,  U  this:  A  mem!! 
the  gang  is  first  sent  to  purchase  two  drafts  payable  at  a  bank 
in  another  city.    One  is  made  out  for  a  small  amount  and  the 
other  for  a  considerable  sum.     In  a  few   days  the  purchaser 
returns  the  large  draft  to  the  bank,  saying  that  he  was 
to  use  it  as  he  had  intended.     The  amount  it  culls  for 
funded  to  him,  and  the  redeemed  draft   is  in  most  instances  di 
stroyed.     Then,  having  a  clear  field  before  him,  the  forger  fi 
wards  the  small  draft,  raised  to  correspond  in  number. 
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and  amount  to  the  largo  one,  to  somo  distant  city  for  collec- 
tion. As  the  genuine  draft  has  in  the  meantime  been  torn  up, 
there  is  rarely  ;my  difficulty  in  getting  the  raised  one  cashed, 
and  sometimes  the  deceit  is  not  readily  discovered  at  the  bank 
of  issue.  Many  cashiers  have  spent  hours  going  over  their 
books  on  account  of  a  shortage,  due  to  a  raised  check. 

The  photo-lithographic  process  of  check-counterfeiting  first 
came  to  light  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago.  The  checks 
were  presented  by  a  smart  lad  who  invariably  succeeded  in 
getting  them  cashed.  He  was  caught  at  last  laying  down  one 
of  the  worthless  notes,  and  had  i!  not  been  lor  an  accident  he 
might  have  escaped-  The  cashier  to  whom  the  note  was  pre 
sented  noticed  that  it  was  blurred,  and  on  submitting  it  to  ex- 
perts his  suspicions  that  it  was  a  forgery  were  confirmed.  It 
had  been  prepared  with  such  accuracy  that  the  stamp  on  it 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  ;t  genuine  one.  The  forger, 
however,  had  not  l>een  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  essayed  an 
improvement  by  the  use  of  chemicals,  which  in  the  warmth  of 
the  Carrier's  hand  had  blurred  and  discolored  the  paper.  The 
lad.  when  cornered,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  said  that  his 
brother-in-law  bad  employed  him  ro  procure  genuine  checks 
and  carry  forged  paper  to  the  bank. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  prudent 
and  careful,  conducting  his  business  transactions  after  the  most 
approved  methods  and  on  strict  business  principles,  ojtencd  an 
account  with  one  of  the  city  banks.  He  soon  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bank  officials.  At  first  he  deposited  only  moder- 
ate sums  of  money,  thus  creating  the  impression  that  he  was 
engaged  in  legitimate  business,  and  he  only  drew  on  his 
account  as  any  ordinary  men  bant  might  do.  Be  always  kept 
a  balance  in  the  bank,  and  the  money  he  de]M>sited  was  usually 
in  certified  checks  of  another  bank.  Thus  his  credit  was  soon 
established  on  a  very  comfortable  basis.  Suddenly  the  checks 
began  to  assume  alarming  proportions.  They  came,  too.  in 
unusually  rounded  figures,  $4,500  and  $6,500  looming  up  on 
their  faces.  The  suspicion  of  the  cashier  was  aroused  and  an 
inquiry    was   instituted.      The   new   customer's    dealings   had 
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jumped  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  thought  that  something 
must  be  wrong. 

The  officials  of  the  bank  that  had  issued  the  certified 
checks  were  at  once  consulted,  the  checks  were  examined,  and 
they  were  pronounced  forgeries.  Both  banks  were  amazed. 
Their  consternation  increased  the  more  closely  they  examined 
•the  checks.  It  was  clear  that  the  forgeries  were  not  ordinary 
ones,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  they  were  being  perpe- 
trated on  other  institutions  and  probably  for  large  amounts. 
These  checks,  so  many  of  which  had  passed  current  at  the 
bank  of  certification,  had  been  printed  and  stamped  on 
specially  manufactured  paper  and  signed  with  specially  pre- 
pared ink.  The  writing  was  done  in  a  bold,  free  hand  that 
challenged  detection  by  its  freedom  and  similarity  to  that  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
They  were  lithographed  imitations  of  the  genuine  checks  of 
the  bank,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  safety  test,  the  num- 
bering, arid  the  ink,  but  in  the  rush  of  business  these  defects 
escaped  notice.  The  forgeries  were  admitted  to  be  exceed- 
ingly clever,  and  no  fault  was  found  with. the  teller  for  cer- 
tifying to  the  genuineness  of  the  notes.  In  this  instance  the 
layer-down  was  a  poor  youth  whom  the  bogus  merchant  had 
employed  in  his  sham  office  at  a  salary  of  a  few  dollars  a 
week. 

Forgers  who  make  a  practice  of  defrauding  banks  of 
smaller  cities  first  establish  confidence  with  the  officials  of  the 
institution  they  intend  to  plunder.  This  is  done  in  a  very  sim- 
ple manner,  but  one  that  generally  proves  successful.  Several 
weeks  before  the  forgery  is  attempted,  the  advance  agent  of 
the  gang  opens  an  insurance  or  real-estate  office  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bank.  He  opens  an  account  with  the  bank,  makes  bona 
fide  deposits,  and  transacts  ordinary  business  matters,  generally 
involving,  however,  the  transfer  of  money  from  one  city  to 
another.  When  at  last  he  feels  perfectly  sure  that  he  is  beyond 
suspicion,  he  deposits  for  collection  a  draft  on  another  bank 
|  ,  |  for  a  large  sum,  which  bears  the  forged  signature  of  a  genuine 

depositor  at  a  bank  in  a  distant  city.    Upon  presentation  of  the 
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draft  the  officials  telegraph  to  the  bank  it  is  drawn  upon,  in- 
quiring if  the  person  or  firm  whose  signature  it  bears  is  a 
depositor  in  good  standing  there.  The  answer  being  satis- 
factory, at  least  three-fourths  of  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
check  is  willingly  advanced  by  the  bank  of  deposit  to  the  for- 
ger's trusted  agent.  In  due  time  the  counterfeit  is  forwarded 
for  collection  through  the  regular  business  channels,  and  when 
it  finally  reaches  its  destination  its  character  is  discovered. 
The  insurance  or  real-estate  office  has  in  the  meantime  disap- 
peared, and  the  forger  and  his  tools  have  vanished.  A  smart 
gang,  with  a  dozen  or  more  advance  agents,  have  been  known 
to  dupe  in  a  single  year  over  forty  banks,  netting  with  a  small 
outlay  about  $160,000  by  their  operations. 

Storekeepers  and  business  firms  have  been  swindled  time 
and  again  by  a  peculiar  class  of  forgers  who  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  sometimes  less.  In  all 
large  cities  these  men  succeed  in  operating  extensively  with 
raised  or  worthless  checks.  After  a  small  purchase  the  layer- 
down  presents  a  bank  draft  or  a  check  in  payment,  and  should 
he  be  questioned  he  generally  gives  some  ready  reference.  His 
offhand  and  frank  way  of  dealing  allays  suspicion,  and  not  an 
inkling  of  his  true  character  is  revealed  until  scores  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  his  deceptions.  When  one  of  these  criminals  is  run 
down,  hundreds  of  complainants  generally  appear  to  prosecute 
him. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  in  altering  checks,  that  the  chemicals 
leave  a  blur  upon  the  paper  that  cannot  be  erased.  As  the 
notes,  although  for  small  amounts,  are  genuine,  the  forger, 
who  is  seldom  willing  to  lose  money  even  in  experimenting, 
has  been  known  to  burn  off  the  portion  of  the  paper  that  he 
had  unsuccessfully  tampered  with.  Then  one  of  his  friends 
will  write  to  the  bank  that  issued  the  draft,  stating  that  it  had 
accidentally  been  partially  burned,  giving  the  date  of  issue  and 
the  amount  it  called  for,  and  requesting  that  a  duplicate  be  for- 
warded to  the  writer.  To  confirm  the  accident  story,  the 
fragments  of  the  check  are  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  The 
duplicate  asked  for  is  generally  received  by  return  mail. 
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The  craftiness  and  audacity  of  the  professional   forger 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident : 

A  few  years  ago  a  band  of  international  criminals  left  iL 
city  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  foreign  bankers  by  means  of 
large  supply  of  well-executed  counterfeit  notes.     The  men  mn 
scarcely  upon  the  high  seas  before  the  conspiracy  was  know 
in  New  York.     Without  delay  cablegrams  were  flashed  aero*, 
the  ocean  warning  the  European  authorities  of  the  entire  plot 
and  giving  the  names  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the  oper 
ators.     Notwithstanding  this  warning  the  forger  and  his  assist- 
ants landed  without  detection,  and  made  their  headqu<trt<  t.~  i 
one  of  the  largest  cities.     In  the  course  of  u   few  days  . 
their  arrival   the  chief  conspirator,  who  was  traveling  as  as 
American  tourist,  desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
of  the  detectives,  secured  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Oh 
the  Bureau  or  Department  of  Criminal  Investigation.      II> 
well  received,  all  the  workings  of  that  branch  of  the  polfei 
vn .•••  were  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  pleasantly  eob 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  by  the  head  of  the  force    him 
During  the  chat  the  conversation  turned,  apparently  inci d 
ally,    to   forgers   and    counterfeiters.     The  detective,    thrown 
completely  off  his  guard,  unbosomed  himself   to   the    bogus 
tourist.     On    the  desk    before   the  former  lay   the  important 
BMRsagi'  sent  from    New    '<   >rk  concerning  the  band  Of  folSan 
It  was  an  official  secret,  but  the  ih-tcctive  had  no  scruples  is 

confiding  ii  to  his  visitor     Tell  og  the  latter  that  bisdeparl 

ment  was  in  communication  with  similar  institutions  w 
United  States,  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  largest  detective  force* 
in  Euroj>e  picked  up  the  message  and  read  it  from  beginning  to 
Bad  to  the  sham  tourist.  It  was  startling  and  unexpected 
news  to  the  forger,  but  ho  controlled  his  feelings,  and  wit! 
the  slightest  nervousness  or  agitation  resumed  the  conversation. 
At  its  close  the  noted  criminal  warmly  shook  the  hand  of  tl>< 
police  official  who  had  unconsciously  and  gratuitously  fur 
nished  him  with  so  much  valuable  information,  and  drove 
to  his  hotel.     The  forger  and  his  band  disappeared  that 
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FRAUDS  EXPOSED  -  ACCOMPLISHED  ADVENTURERS  AND 
FASHIONABLE  AD VENTURE88E8  —  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  BY 
THEIR  WITS -GETTING  A  LIVING  BY  HOOK  OR  BY  CROOK. 

Human  Harpies  — Confiding  Boarders  —  Relieving  a  Pretty  Woman's  Em- 
barrassment—The Tables  Turned  —  A  Fashionable  and  Accomplished 
Adventuress  —  Swindlers  in  Society  —  Ingenious  Money -Making  Schemes 
—  "Engineering  Beggars "  —  Plying  a  Miserable  Trade  —  " Hushing  it 
up  for  His  Family's  Sake "  —  Literary  Blackmail  —  Practising  upon 
Human  Vanity — Matrimonial  Advertising  —  A  Matrimonial  Bureau  and 
its  Victims  —  Bogus  Detectives  —  A  Mean  and  Contemptible  Lot  —  Run- 
ning with  the  Hare  and  Hunting  with  the  Hounds  —  Getting  a  Living 
by  Hook  or  by  Crook — Shyster  Lawyers — Quack  Doctors  Who  "Cure 
All  Diseases "  —  The  Heraldic  Swindler— How  Cigar  Stumps  are  Made 
Over  into  Fragrant  Havanas  —  Free-Lunchers  and  Floaters  —  Fortune- 
Tellers  and  Clairvoyants  —  Transparent  Stratagems. 

ODD  and  many  are  the  ways  of  earning  a  living  that  are 
resorted  to  by  numerous  adventurers  and  adventuresses 
in  the  metropolis ;  for  society  in  its  varied  and  complex  phases 
affords  a  profitable  field  for  a  large  army  of  wily  men  and 
women  who  live  by  their  wits.  There  are  hundreds  of  in- 
genious money-making  schemes  which  though  by  no  means 
legitimate  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  precisely  criminal ;  and  there 
is  therefore  a  certain  class  who,  though  not  professional  crimi- 
nals, nevertheless  like  them  obtain  a  living  by  preying  upon 
their  fellow-creatures. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  lady,  middle-aged  but  still  pretty, 
who  kept  many  boarding-houses  one  after  another,  all  of  them 
popular  and  well  patronized  while  they  lasted.  She  was  a 
woman  of  education  and  refinement,  of  gentle  disposition  and 
confiding  nature,  and  she  easily  inspired  unbounded  confidence 
in  all  who  knew  her.  She  always  managed  to  interest  some 
rich  old  bachelor  or  widower  in  her  business  affairs,  with  the 
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almost  certain  result  of  inducing  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  advance  for  board.    Then  suddenly  her  affairs  would 
become  "  involved,"  and  with  many  tears  and  well-simulated 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  deep  distress  she  would  reluctantly 
announce  to  her  boarders  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  her 
house.    She  would  then  disappear  until  she  was  satisfied  that 
the  confiding  boarder  who  had  made  the  loan  had  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ever  getting  his  money  back,  when  she  would  re- 
appear in  a  new  street,  occasionally  under  a  new  name,  and  the 
routine  of    "borrowing"    from    unsuspecting    boarders  and 
<l  giving  up"  the  house  would  again  be  gone  through  with. 
She  has  been  known  to  obtain  an  advance  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  a  boarder,  and  not  one  of  her  numerous  loans 
was  ever  repaid.    Whenever  she  vacated  a  house  she  was  gen- 
erally more  or  less  in  debt  to  all  her  patrons,  whom  she 
treated  so  kindly  that  they  were  often  only  too  glad  to  relieve 
her  "  temporary  embarrassment "  by  paying  for  board  in  ad- 
vance, and  were  sincerely  sorry  when   financial  disaster  at 
length  overwhelmed  her.    As  a  rule,  boarders  generally  vic- 
timize their  landladies,  but  in  this  instance  the  rule  was  re- 
versed. 

Another  woman,  who  lived  in  elegant  style  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  the  city,  acquired  a  snug  fortune  by  using  her  social  in- 
fluence in  furthering  questionable  money-making  schemes 
among  capitalists.  She  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance 
among  nioneyed  men,  possessed  keen  perception,  an  exceed- 
ingly glib  tongue,  and  instinctive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
These  qualities  she  constantly  turned  to  her  own  pecuniary 
uccpunt.  She  and  her  husband  kept  house  in  a  sumptuously 
furnished  brown-stone  front  op-town,  where  they  received 
evening  calls  from  numerous  bankers,  brokers,  and  others, 
whom  the  accomplished  wife  elegantly  and  pleasantly  enter- 
tained. When  necessary  she  talked,  coaxed,  or  argued  them 
into  investing  in  or  lending  their  influence  to  any  money-mak- 
ing scheme  she  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in.  She  did  a  paying 
business  for  a  long  time.  She  never  undertook  any  but  large 
and  plausible  schemes,  and  generally  succeeded  in  carrying 
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them  through.  Not  long  ago  she  became  interested  in  a  mine, 
and  got  most  of  the  stock  subscribed  for  through  her  own  un- 
aided  exertions,  for  which  she  received  in  advance  a  huge  re  ill 
of  greenbacks  as  her  reward.  It  was  characteristic  of  hot 
never  to  depend  upon  commission  for  h>-v  services.  She  de- 
manded so  much  money  down,  and  nothing  else  would  answer, 
and  she  generally  got  it.  In  this  way  she  supported  her  family 
in  great  luxury  and  clothed  herself  and  her  daughters  in  fash- 
ionable style.  She  is  still  widely  known  by  Wall  Street  and 
Broad  Street  magnates. 

Now  and  then  in  New  York  one  comes  across  women  who, 
though  they  cannot  be  properly  styled  adventuresses,  yet  have 
adopted  petty  and  ingenious  ways  of  adding  to  a  slender  in- 
come. There  is,  for  instance,  a  young  lady  in  society  who  is 
locally  famous  for  obtaining  all  her  gloves  and  jewelry  as 
"gifts"  from  her  gentlemen  escorts  to  parties  and  theatres, — 
giftfl  which  she  does  not  hesitate  to  hint  for  if  they  arc  QOt 
speedily  volunteered.  There  is  another  woman  who  resides  in 
a  handsomely  furnished  suite  of  rooms  who  invariably  "takes 
her  meals  out,"  always  managing  80  that  at  least  two  maul 
ihall  be  taken  at  the  "  invitation  "  of  some  gentleman  friend, 
thus  saving  the  fair  dame  at  least  ten  dollars  a  week.  Another 
woman  contrives  to  fasten  herself  on  some  rich  and  fashionable 
i.ul\  as  a  ••  c. uupanion,"  living  al  the  axpOBM  of  her  friend  to 
whom  she  attaches  herself  as  closely  and  with  as  much  perOBl 
ence  as  a  barnacle  to  a  ship.  One  fair  creature  has  made 
practice  for  years  to  become  "engaged"  to  some  rich  young 
man,  receiving  from  him  meantime  as  many  presents  as  he  can 
l>e  tempted  to  bestow.  Finally  she  quarrels  with  her  betrothed. 
breaks  the  engagement,  and  retains  the  presents. 

A  really  clever  woman,  who,  according  to  her  own  state- 
ment, "engineers  beggars,"  hires  a  number  of  poor,  homeless 
children  and  a  number  of  old  and  decrepit  men  and  women, 
selecting  with  an  artist's  eye  all  the  most  wretched  specimens 
of  humanity  she  can  procure, — the  halt,  tho  maimed,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind ;  the  dirty,  the  ragged,  the  sick,  and  the  sore. 
These  wretches  are  stationed  singly  or  in  small  squads  around 
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the  hotels,  churches,  or  places  of  amusement.  When  there  is  a 
ball  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  or  a  fashionable  opera,  or  select 
gathering  of  any  kind,  she  stations  her  wretched  squad  at  con- 
venient points,  and,  hiding  herself  in  some  convenient  place, 
grins  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  as  her  hatless  and  shoeless 
brigade  whiningly  receives  alms.  Her  percentage  of  the 
receipts  generally  consists  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  her  "beggars"  have  extracted  from  the  charitable. 
Of  late  years  this  woman's  operations  have  been  materially 
curtailed  by  the  police. 

Dancing  attendance  upon  dowagers  who  are  rich  seems  to 
be  growing  in  favor  among  the  would-be  fashionable  but  impe- 
cunious youths  of  the  city.  Among  the  most  curious  cases  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  without  working  for  it  is  that  of  a  certain 
young  man  who,  young,  rather  handsome,  and  of  good  family, 
devotes  himself  almost  exclusively  to  playing  the  cavalier  to 
old  and  very  rich  widows. 

There  are  men  about  town  who  have  the  entree  to  fashiona- 
ble society  who  are  really  cardsharpers  and  gamblers,  who  live 
upon  the  money  they  make  by  cheating  at  cards  at  their  clubs 
or  elsewhere.  They  are  "  society  men,"  too,  who  live  in  lux- 
ury, dress  well,  and  spend  money  lavishly,  who  depend  upon 
their  skill  in  manipulating  cards  for  means  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances and  meet  their  liberal  expenditures.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  cheat;  and,  if  detected,  the  matter  is  hushed  up  "for 
their  family's  sake;"  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  their 
social  position  saves  them  even  from  suspicion,  and  defrauded 
victims  pay  their  losses  without  suspecting  the  author  of  their 
misfortunes. 

Levying  literary  blackmail  is  often  practiced  upon  a  certain 
class  of  wealthy  and  vain  people.  Proof-sheets  of  glowing  biog- 
raphies of  well-known  men  and  women  are  sent  to  the  selected 
victim.  A  polite  and  carefully  written  personal  note  accompa- 
nies the  proof-sheets,  informing  the  party  that  the  proofs  are 
specimens  of  the  contents  *of  a  forthcoming  book  of  great  na- 
tional importance  which  the  publishers  are  preparing  to  issue,  in 
which  they  design  to  insert  the  biography  of  all  the  "  distin- 
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guished  persons  of  the  times."  A  request  is  then  made  for  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  jwrson  addressed,  to  bo  written  IB  I 
similar  style  and  sent  to  the  publishers.  Sometimes  the  proof 
■  lints  of  what  purports  to  be  one's  own  biography  are  sent, 
with  a  request  to  correct  the  ''unavoidable  mistakes."  Not  a 
word  is  said  about  money  matters.  The  "  distinguished  "  party 
generally  feels  flattered,  falls  into  the  imp.  and  either  writes 
his  biographv  as  desired,  or  eorre.  is  and  returns  the  proof.  In 
due  time  a  revised  proof  of  the  article  is  sent  to  the  subject, 
and  with  it  a  bill  for  $20u,  $300,  or  $500,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  victim's  eyes  are  now  opened,  but  it  is  too  late.  He  has 
committed  himself  by  complying  with  the  original  request,  or 
by  correcting  and  returning  the  proof-sheets,  and  rather  than 
publicly  reveal  his  own  weakness  and  folly  he  pays  the  bill 
or  compromises  the  affair  with  the  swindler.  Thus  the  rascal 
contrives  to  make  a  good  living,  though  the  book  itself  has 
never  been  published  and  never  will  lie,  for  the  reason  that  all 
the "  ill  ustrious  men  "  have  not  yet  contributed  their  biographies. 
Matrimonial  advertising  is  another  successful  enterprise 
that  thrives  on  the  credulity  of  others.  "Rich  widows"  who 
advertise  for  husbands,  and  -wealthy  gentlemen"  who  are 
pining  for  wives,  are  daily  advertisers  in  the  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Some  of  these  matrimonial  advertisements  are 
inserted  as  a  joke,  a  very  few  of  them  are  undoubtedly  sincere, 
but  the  LTeater  number  are  inserted  for  improper  purposes. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  ''matrimonial  bureau"  that  did  a 
thriving  business,  and  its  victims  were  numbered  by  hundreds, 
On  the  other  hand,  divorce  detectives,  male  and  female,  are 
numerous ;  and  their  number  and  pecuniary  prosperity  afford 
a  suggestive  commentary  on  the  ills  and  mistakes  of  modern 
married  life.  Many  of  these  bogus  detectives  do  all  they  can 
to  upset  marriages  already  made,  doing  so  in  the  interest  of 
one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  of  both,  of  the  unhappy  wed- 
ded pair.  Divorce  detectives  of  this  order  will  sneak,  spy.  lie. 
and  swear  to  a  lie,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  put  temptation  in 
the  way  of  those  against  whom  they  are  employed.  They  will 
not  scruple  to  do  anything  to  procure  evidence  for  their  em- 
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ployers  that  will  be  considered  "  sufficient  grounds  for  divorce." 
There  are  about  thirty  men  and  some  fifty  women  in  New 
York  who  are  thus  almost  constantly  engaged  in  working  up 
divorce  cases,  procuring  or  manufacturing  evidence,  and  so 
forth.  Some  of  them  have  grown  rich.  Not  more  than  five 
or  six  of  them  can  be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  honest.  On 
several  occasions  some  have  taken  pay  from  both  sides  in  a 
divorce  suit  by  pretending  to  watch  a  husband  in  the  interest 
of  a  wife,  and  to  spy  upon  a  wife  in  the  interest  of  a  husband, 
and  have  thus  lied  to  and  cheated  both.  Professional  divorce 
detectives  are  about  the  meanest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  all 
people  who  live  by  their  wits,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
among  the  sharpest. 

There  are  hundreds  of  petty  swindlers  who  get  their  living 
"  by  hook  or  by  crook "  in  many  ingenious  and  curious  ways. 
Not  the  least  numerous  and  successful  are  the  bogus  agents  for 
charitable  societies,  and  meek,  long-faced  professional  philan- 
thropists who  are  supported,  with  their  families,  by  the  care- 
lessness and  credulity  of  the  charitable  public.  Then  there  are 
"  shyster  lawyers,"  who  solicit  their  own  clients,  and  roundly 
fleece  them  when  once  they  are  in  their  clutches.  There  are 
numerous  parties  who  compound  elixirs  and  costly  cosmetics 
that  make  all  who  use  them  "beautiful  forever";  men  who 
make  money  by  issuing  bogus  diplomas  for  doctors,  and  char- 
latans who  practice  medicine  under  them;  and  no  end  of 
quacks  who  "cure  all  diseases"  by  a  "magic  touch."  Tin- 
vanity  of  the  newly  rich  or  other  people  is  catered  to  by  enter- 
prising  gentlemen  who  prepare  "coats-of-arms"  and  "  heraldic 
insignia"  for  "the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker"  to  order.  The  list  of  petty  swindlers  might  be  length- 
ened indefinitely.  It  might  properly  include  false  pretenders 
who  hire  "wedding  presents"  in  order  to  make  a  grand  dis- 
play at  a  marriage  feast,  and  those  who  borrow  diamonds  and 
plate  for  fashionable  dinners.  There  are  street  boys  and  men 
who  haunt  entrances  to  ball-rooms,  theatres,  etc.,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  picking  up  cigar-stumps,  that  are  forthwith  chemi- 
cally treated    and  made   over   into  fragrant  havanas;    and 
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thrifty  "hangers  on"  at  the  market  stalls,  who  eagerly  pick  up 
the  scraps  and  bones  and  sell  them  to  poorer  and  less  enter- 
prising wretches  who  live  upon  them.  There  are  a  few 
curiously-disposed  persons  who  have  a.  penchant  for  "sitting 
up"  with  sick  people,  or  "watching"  insane  patients  or 
drunken  men  for  a  consideration,  which  must  invariably  be 
paid  in  advance.  "Free-lunohers"  are  a  well-known  and 
numerous  class  who  know  how  to  evade  the  eye  or  to  mollify 
the  wrath  of  barkeepers  who  seek  to  increase  their  trade  by 
offering  tempting  free  lunches  to  all  who  enter.  There  is  a 
large  and  persistent  army  of  "floaters"  to  be  found  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  haunting  the  reading  and  writing-rooms  of 
first-class  hotels,  in  which  they  never  spend  a  cent,  but  whose 
seats,  fires,  papers,  stationery,  etc.,  they  use  with  the  utmost 
freedom  and  without  so  muoh  as  saying  "  Thank  you  "  to  the 
landlord.  As  for  fortune-tellers  and  clairvoyants,  their  num- 
ber is  large  and  is  on  the  increase,  but  their  ways  have  been  so 
often  and  so  thoroughly  ventilated  that  none  but  very  stupid 
persons  can  be  caught  by  their  transparent  stratagems. 
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[NFORTUNATELY  the  temptation  to  take  a  hand  in  a 
seemingly  innocent  game  of  chance  can  scarcely  be  re- 
sisted by  most  people.  Men  of  standing  and  respectability, 
including  authors,  politicians,  divines,  and  even  famous  gen- 
erals of  America  and  Europe,  have  thus  become  easy  prey  for 
sharpers,  and  have  been  roundly  fleeced  by  confidence-men  and 
Jf  bunco-steerers.     The  desire  to  beat  the  sharper  at  his  o>vn 

game  often  leads  the  stranger  on  to  his  ruin. 

The  skillful  and  accomplished  operator  hunts  his  dupe 
among  those  of  high  life,  while  a  lower  order  of  these  crimi- 
nals select  the  ignorant,  and  especially  the  gullible  countrymen 
for  their  victims.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  rustic  is 
often  a  trifle  suspicious  in  his  dealings  with  thieves,  men  of 
education  and  long  experience  are  easily  taken  in  by  the  glib- 
tongued,  nattily-dressed  young  man  who  shakes  hands  with 
them  so  cordially  on  the  street  corner.  The  leading  confidence 
men  and  bunco-steerers  are  an  industrious  set.     They  are  us* 
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ally  men  of  education,  glib  talkers  with  no  end  of  assurance, 
gifted  with  a  good  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  quick,  fer- 
tile, and  ingenious  in  resource.  The  few  who  are  proficient  in 
all  these  attainments  find  no  difficulty  in  helping  themselves  to 
other  people's  money. 

This  form  of  roguery  has  been  said  to  be  the  safest  and 
most  amusing  way  for  a  shrewd  thief  to  make  his  living ;  the 
rascals  who  follow  it  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  outwitting  men 
illustrious  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  A  noted  bunco  operator 
once  said  in  my  hearing:  "Talk  about  trout-fishing!  Just 
think  of  the  fun  of  hooking  a  man  that's  worth  anywhere  from 
$500  to  $5,000 !  Of  course,  it  takes  a  man  of  education  and  re- 
finement to  do  this  sort  of  business,  but  there  are  several  col- 
lege graduates  among  our  fellows  who  can  do  it."  There  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  strange  fascination  about  this  form  of  swind- 
ling, for  the  ranks  of  these  sharpers  have  boasted  of  an  ex-gov- 
ernor, and  of  others  who  once  filled  high  and  responsible  posi- 
tions and  figured  in  good  society.  Some  of  these  sharpers  ply 
their  vocation  in  the  vicinity  of  hotels  and  railroad  depots,  and 
others  along  the  river  front,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
incoming  steamers  from  foreign  ports. 

Of  all  the  different  types  of  rogues  a  successful  confidence 
or  bunco  man  is  the  most  accomplished.  It  is  a  criminal  calling 
that  an  unpolished  man  cannot  successfully  follow.  Its  success 
entirely  depends  upon  the. skill  with  which  it  is  played,  and  in 
the  selection  of  a  victim  and  in  the  subsequent  "  skinning"  pro- 
cess all  the  resources  of  the  cunning  operator  are  brought  into 
play. 

Few  of  the  gangs  of  these  men  exceed  four  in  number,  and 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  exceed  three.  The  operators  are 
very  careful  in  their  personal  appearance.  They  never  dress  in 
conspicuous  style,  but  aim  to  appear  eminently  respectable 
rather  than  assume  thje  airs  and  apparel  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
Professional  confidence-men  have  more  than  once  declared  that 
a  tinge  of  gray  in  their  side  whiskers  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  and  a  bald  head  a  fortune. 

Their  methods  of  obtaining  a  victim's  money  vary  as  the 
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circumstances  require.  The  man  who  loiters  about  hotel  oflk 
and  corridors  awaiting  his  prey  appears  as  the  best-natnred  p 
son  in  the  world.  He  invariably  has  a  smile  on  bis  face,  and 
moving  oat  of  the  way  of  the  guests  and  porters  p«««iwg  to  a 
fro  politely  bows  at  every  tarn.  He  eagerly  scans  the  fresh 
written  name  in  the  register,  and  when  that  has  been  obtain* 
he  patiently  awaits  the  chance  to  practice  his  threadbare  trie 
npon  the  new  arrival.  Those  who  operate  on  the  river  froi 
or  at  railroad  depots  are  generally  in  search  of  a  man  to  ta 
charge  of  their  stock  farm,  etc. 

Their  numerous  schemes  have  been  exposed  so  often  that 
seems  strange  that  these  men  should  be  able  to  eke  out  a  live 
hood.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  do,  and  a  good  01 

I  !  too.    They  have  boasted  that  a  fool  is  born  every  minute,  ai 

that  they  are  able  to  find  more  subjects  than  they  can  take  ca 
of.  A  veteran  confidence  man  who  died  recently  in  an  Eastei 
prison  was  credited  with  having  made  over  a  million  dolla 
during  his  long  career  of  swindling.  His  wonderful  cheek  ai 
coolness  once  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  robbing  the  same  nu 
twice.  Early  in  his  criminal  life  the  confidence-man  realizf 
thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  some  worthless  notes  which  1 

t  ,  induced  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  cash.    Thirty  years  later,  tl 

sharper  returned  in  the  role  of  a  penitent,  and  promised  to  mal 
restitution  to  his  old  victim  for  his  past  misdeeds.     So  well  d: 

1 .  he  manage  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  former  victim,  that  : 

the  course  of  a  few  days  he  borrowed  from  him  three  thousar 

!  dollars  on  another  set  of  worthless  notes. 

i  The  headquarters  of  bunco  men  are  generally  in  side  « 

out-of-the-way  streets.  They  usually  hire  a  furnished  apai 
ment  on  a  lower  floor,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  no  que 
tion  about  the  nature  of  the  business  they  intend  to  carrv  c 
in  the  place.  The  payment  of  a  week's  rent  in  advance  sati 
fies  the  average  landlord,  and  for  the  first  week,  at  least,  ever1 
thing  goes  on  all  right.  Having  comfortably  settled  then 
solves  in  a  suitable  apartment,  the  rogues  are  ready  for  bus 
ncss.  The  hand-shaker  then  sallies  forth,  and  at  the  first  oi 
portunity  grasps  a  stranger  by  the  hand  and  exclaims  : 
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"  Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brown ;  how  are  all  my  friends 
in  Greenville!"  4 

The  stranger,  surprised  at  the  warmth  and  unexpected 
friendliness  of  the  reception,  invariably  responds, 

"  You've  made  a  mistake,  sir.  My  name  is  not  Brown.  I'm 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin." 

Then  the  rogue  apologizes,  hurries  off,  and  reports  to  his 
confederate,  the  steerer,  who  hurriedly  produces  a  book  from 
his  pocket,  and  hunts  up  Oshkosh,  Wis.  The  book  is  a  bank- 
note reporter,  and  gives  a  list  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country, 
with  a  complete  list  of  their  officers.  From  the  list  the  bunco 
man  instantly  learns  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  president  of  the 
Oshkosh  bank,  and  that  Messrs.  Black  and  White  are  among 
its  directors.  Then  he  hastily  follows  Mr.  Jones,  accosts  him 
in  the  street,  shakes  hands  with  him,  calls  him  by  name,  and 
saying  he  is  President  Thomas's  nephew,  asks  with  much  solici- 
tude about  the  health  of  the  Blacks,  Whites,  and  other  promi- 
nent people.  The  stranger  is  flattered  by  the  attention  of  the 
bank  president's  agreeable  nephew,  and  he  is  soon  decoyed 
without  the  least  suspicion  into  the  room  where  the  boss  bunco 
man  is  waiting  to  play  his  part.  There  are  desks  and  maps  in 
the  apartment,  and  an  air  of  business  about  the  place  which, 
to  all  appearances,  is  the  office  of  some  commercial  concern. 
The  dupe  is  lured  to  the  bunco  men's  shop  by  the  usual  story 
about  a  valuable  painting  drawn  in  a  lottery,  or  some  other 
equally  plausible  story,  and  he  is  made  to  believe  that  a  few 
dollars  will  secure  an  article  ^easily  worth  hundreds,  etc.  The 
stranger  usually  bites ;  he  is  anxious  to  get  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  one  hundred ;  he  puts  down  his  wad  of  bills,  which  the 
bold  operators  forthwith  capture  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and 
the  victim  walks  out  in  a  brown  study,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  he  was  done  up,  but  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  swindled. 
The  bunco  men  immediately  leave  their  office.  The  victim 
does  not  generally  complain  to  the  police,  because  he  is 
ashamed  to  confess  his  folly  and  fears  that  if  he  makes  any 
complaint  the  newspapers  will  learn  of  the  robbery,  and  all  his 
friends  in  Oshkosh  will  hear  of  his  mortifying  experience. 
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Another  form  of  the  bunco  game  was  introduced  into  this 
country  some  years  ago  bj*  a  noted  sharper  who  successfully 
operated  throughout  the  West.  He  called  the  game  a  lottery, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lottery  about  it  at 
all.  The  game  is  so  simple,  and  apparently  honest,  that  even 
the  shrewdest  are  readily  induced  to  take  a  hand,  and  are  as 
readily  fleeced.  There  are  forty-three  spaces  upon  a  lay-out, 
thirteen  of  which  contain  stars  (conditional  prizes) ;  one  space 
is  blank,  and  the  remaining  twenty-nine  represent  prizes  rang- 
ing from  two  to  five  thousand  dollars.  The  game  can  be 
played  with  dice  or  cards.  The  latter  are  numbered  with  a 
series  of  small  numbers  ranging  from  one  to  six,  eight  of  which 
are  drawn  and  counted,  the  total  representing  the  number  of 
the  prize  drawn.  Should  the  viotim  draw  a  star  number,  he 
is  allowed  the  privilege  of  drawing  again  by  putting  up  a 
small  amount  of  money.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  win  at  first, 
and  later  on  the  game  owes  him  from  one  to  five  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  when  he  draws  the  "  condition  prize,"  No.  27. 
The  conditions  are  that  he  must  put  up  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  as  much  as  the  dealer  thinks  he  will  stand.  This  is  explained 
to  him  as  necessary  to  save  what  he  has  already  won,  and  en 
title  him  to  another  drawing.  He  draws  again,  and  by  skillful 
counting  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  he  draws  the  "  blank  "  and 
loses  all. 

The  notorious  "  Hungry  Joe,"  is  a  most  persistent  and  im 
pudent  bunco-steerer,  who  has  victimized  more  people  by  the 
bunco  game  than  any  other  five  men  in  the  profession.  One 
of  his  exploits  was  the  robbing  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ramsden.  an 
elderly  English  tourist,  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
in  the  following  manner : 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamship  Gallia,  from 
Liverpool,  was  an  English  gentleman  past  the  prime  of  life,  of 
fine  appearance,  but  somewhat  in  ill-health.  He  stopped  ai  a 
first-class  hotel  up-town.  One  afternoon  he  strolled  down 
town  on  Broadway,  and  was  sauntering  leisurely  along  when 
he  was  accosted  by  a  well-dressed  stranger  who  warmly 
grasped  him  by  the  hand  and  said, — 
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"Why,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ramsden?"' 

The  latter  expressed  his  inability  to  recognize  the  stranger, 
but  the  affable  young  man  soon  put  the  old  gentleman  at  ease 
by  adding : 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  me ;  I  forgot.  But  I  know  you  from 
hearsay.  My  name  is  Post  —  Henry  F.  Post.  You  came  aver 
in  my  uncle's  steamer  yesterday.  Captain  Murphy,  of  the 
Gallia,  is  my  uncle,  and  since  his  return  has  been  stopping  at 
my  father's  residence.  He  has  spoken  of  you  to  us.  Indeed, 
he  has  said  so  much  about  you  and  of  your  shattered  health 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  known  you  a  long  time.  I 
could  not  help  recognizing  you  in  a  thousand  from  my  uncle's 
perfect  description  of  you." 

Mr.  Ramsden  had  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage  on.  the 
Gallia,  during  which  Captain  Murphy  and  he  had  become 
very  friendly,  and  thus  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  gallant 
skipper  should  speak  of  him.  "Mr.  Post"  walked  arm-in-arm 
with  his  uncle's  English  friend,  chatting  pleasantly  and  point- 
ing out  prominent  business  houses,  until  they  reached  Grand 
street. 

"I  am  in  business  in  Baltimore  —  in  ladies'  underwear  and 
white  goods,"  said  Mr.  Post,  "  and  have  been  home  laying  in  a 
stock  of  goods.  I  should  much  like  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
longer  and  show  you  around,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  must 
return  to  Baltimore  this  evening.  In  fact,  I  am  on  my  way 
now  to  get  ray  ticket,  and  my  valise  is  already  in  the  ticket- 
office." 

It  needed  but  a  few  words  to  induce  the  elderly  gentleman 
to  accompany  Post  to  "  the  ticket  office  "  in  Grand  Street,  and 
the  two  soon  entered  a  room  on  that  street.  There  the  young 
man  bought  a  railroad  ticket  of  a  man  behind  the  counter. 

"  And  now  my  valise,"  said  Post  to  the  ticket-seller. 

Throwing  the  bag  on  the  counter,  the  young  man  opened  it, 
saying  "Here  are  some  muslins  that  can't  be  duplicated  in  Eng- 
land," and  exhibited  to  the  old  gentleman  some  samples  of 
that  fabric.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  bag  he  accidentally  came 
upon  a  pack  of  playing-cards,  seizing  which  he  exclaimed : 
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"Ah,  this  reminds  me.  Don't. you  know  that  last  night 
some  fellows  got  me  into  a  place  on  the  Bowery  and  skinned 
me  out  of  four  hundred  dollars  by  a  card-trick  in  which  they 
used  only  three  cards?  But  I've  got  on  to  the  game  and 
know  just  how  it  is  done.    They  can't  do  me  any  more." 

At  that  moment  a  man,  showily  dressed,  emerged  from  a 
back  room  and  said :  "  I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  you  can't  do  it" 

"  All  right,  put  up  your  money,"  responded  Joe. 

The  cards  were  shuffled  by  the  deft  hands  of  the  stranger, 
and  Joe  was  told  to  pick  up  the  ace.  He  picked  up  a  jack  and 
lost.  He  lost  a  second  time,  and  offered  to  repeat  it,  but  the 
stranger  said,  "  I  don't  believe  you've  got  any  more  money." 

"  Well,  but  my  friend  here  (pointing  to  Mr.  Bamsden)  has." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has,"  sneeringly  retorted  the  stranger. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  have,"  interrupted  the  venerable  Englishman, 
at  the  same  time  pulling  a  roll  of  ten  crisp  five-pound  notes 
from  his  inside  vest  pocket  and  holding  them  to  the  gaze  of  the 
others. 

The  temptation  was  too  great  for  Hungry  Joe,  who  so  far 
forgot  himself  and  his  uncle's  friendship  for  the  English  mer- 
chant that  he  hastily  grabbed  the  roll  from  Bamsden's  hand. 
The  latter  tightened  his  grasp  on  the  notes,  but  Joe  violently 
thrust  the  old  man  backwards,  and,  getting  possession  of  the 
money,  ran  out  of  the  place,  followed  by  his  confederates. 

Mr.  Bamsden  notified  the  Detective  Bureau  that  evening. 
'^'■■1  gi^ng  an  accurate  description  of  "Captain  Murphy's  nephew," 

which  resulted  in  Hungry  Joe's  arrest.  Joe  was  sitting  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  quietly  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  resting  his  slippered  feet  on  a  chair.  He  tried  his 
old  game  of  bluff,  as  is  his  custom,  but,  finding  it  useless,  donned 
his  coat  and  boots  and  accompanied  me  to  headquarters. 

Mr.  Bamsden  was  at  once  summoned,  and  was  confronted 
in  my  room  by  Hungry  Joe  and  eight  other  men  and  asked  to 
select  the  swindler. 

"  There  is  the  man,"  he  quickly  said,  pointing  to  Hungry 
Joe. 

"  I  never  saw  you  before,  sir,"  coolly  replied  Joe. 


If! 
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Another  equally  notorious  character  succeeded  in  swindling 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  by  handing  him  a  forged  latter  of  In- 
troduction from  another  minister  in  Cleveland,  whose  name  he 
had  discovered  i"  a  church  alumnae.  The  letter  read:  "My 
brother  is  buying  books  for  me.  Please  honor  his  draft,  for 
$100,  and  thereby  do  me  a  great  favor."  The  preaoher  thought 
it  was  ill]  right,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  lu  meet  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watt's  brother,  and  gave  the  desired  check  only  to  discover  a 
little  later  on  that  he  had  been  neatlv  swindled. 
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Not  long  ago  fraudulent  "Iwnkers"  flooded  the  countrv 
with  circulars  showing  what  great  profits  could  1*  ma«l 
speculating  in  stocks.  If  the  bait  was  taken,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  victim  would  be  notified  that  he  had  made  a 
handsome  profit  on  his  first  investment,  lull  the  money  was  not 
lent  to  him  with  the  announcement.     It  mi  l  "subject 

to  order,"  and  an  inducement  of  still  greater  profit  wa- 
out  if  the  money  was  reinvested.     This  was  generally  the  case, 
and  not  infrequently  the  victim  added  new  money  to  the  origi- 
nal investment       This  went  on  until  it  was  certain  that  no 
more  could  be  obtained  from  him,  and  then  he  received  a 
"  statement "  showing  that  his  last  investment  proved  very  nn 
fortunate,  and  that  not  only  had  all  his  money  been  lost,  bu 
he  was  in  debt  to  the  firm.     He  was  generally  brought  p 
heavily  in  del.i.  too;  t i. .i  t i j : > r  i.e  was  expected  to  pay.  but 
victim  was  very  likely  to  repudiate  the  whole  transaction,  drop 
all  further  correspondence,  and  consider  himself  lucky  if  he 
was  not  prosecuted  for  his  obligations. 

A   recently   popular   form   of  swindle   was   known   as  tbe 
"  panel-game,"   und    was   successfully  worked    by   mrmdlera 
known  as  "sawdust  men"  or  " green-goods "  dealers.     Tbeir 
first  move  was  to  secure  a  list  of  the  names  of  people  v. 
regular  subscribers  to  lotteries  and  various  gift 
pie  who  l'o  into  those  things  will  be  pretty  sure  to  bite  at  other 
well  -baited  hooks.    When  the  list  had  been  duly  studied.. i_ 
were  sent  all  over  the  country  to  look  up  the  histor 
most  promising  candidates.     This  done,  a  circular  was  mi 
to  each  man,  which  read  as  follows: — 


Mr 


\i  ■■•.    k'OBS  City. 


!«•- 


Dear  Sir:— 
I  will  confide  to  you.  through  this  circular,  a  accrct  by  whirl: 
make  u  speedy  Fortune.     I  have  on  band  :i  large  amount  of  counterfeit  not** 

of  Uio  following  den inatloiu    One    I'-m'.  Fiie,  Ten.  and  Twenty.     1  gu*t 

;■-«'•'•  every  note  to  \»-  perfeel   utt  every  note  i*  examined  by  myself  ™v 
ii.i  toon  iii  finished    and  i'.  not  rtrictly  perfect,  i-  .immediately  destroyed 
i  ourae  it  would  be, foolishness  for  mc  to  send  out  poor  work,  a-  w 
only  g«-t  my  ciivii.iih  i-   In  trouble,  Inn  would  break  up  my  >iu*inen  and  hub 
nal  Mifety  1  am  compelled  to  kane  nothing  Ih  U 
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pare  with  the  genuine.  I  furnish  you  with  the  goods  in  any  quantity,  at  the 
following  low  prices,  which  will  be  found  as  reasonable  as  the  nature  of  the 
business  will  allow. 

For  $1,900  in  my-  goods  assorted,  I  charge,  $100 

"      2,800           "                  '•  "  300 

"      5,000           "                  "  "  880 

"    10,000           "                  "  "  800 

Tou  can  see  from  the  above  price  list  tbe  advantage  of  buying  largely; 
you  cannot  make  money  as  rapidly  in  any  other  business,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  in  using  my  goods,  one  of  the  best  proofs  being  that  not  a 
single  person  doing  business  with  me  has  ever  been  in  any  trouble,  on  the 
contrary,  all  making  money  rapidly.  I  have  no  connection  with  any  other 
firm  in  this  country,  and  every  dollar  of  my  money  is  manufactured  under 
my  own  personal  supervision.  So  in  dealing  with  me,  you  get  the  goods 
from  first  hands. 

Do  not  call  at  the  address  given  here,  as  I  do  not  receive  visitors  at  my 
office,  merely  use  it  to  get  my  letters.  Write  to  me  two  days  before  you  start 
to  come  on  here,  to  New  York,  saying  exactly  when  you  will  be  here,  and  tell 
me  what  Hotel  you  will  stop  at,  so  I  will  know  where  to  meet  you;  I  will  call 
on  you  at  your  own  Room,  where  we  can  transact  our  business  without  any 
one  knowing  anything  about  it.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  in  the  city,  go  straight 
to  this  Hotel  and  register  your  name,  go  up  to  your  room  and  stay  in  your 
room,  until  I  call  on  you.  Have  nothing  to  say  to  any  person  who  cannot 
■how  you  your  last  letter  to  me,  and  when  you  see  your  own  handwriting, 
then  you  will  know  you  are  dealing  with  the  right  party;  should  you  con- 
clude to  send  for  samples  before  coming  on  to  New  York,  I  will  send  you  a 
sample,  packed  in  book  form,  containing  $800,  three  hundred  dollars  in  as- 
sorted sizes,  on  receipt  of  thirty  dollars.  Should  you  send  for  goods  follow 
these  instructions  carefully,  send  all  money  in  a  thick  envelope  by  mail,  well 
sealed,  with  my  name  and  address,  plainly  written;  do  not  send  by  registered 
letter  or  by  express,  as  such  letters  cause  suspicion,  and  I  will  not  receive  or 
notice  them. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  name  and  address  with  a  card  of  a  good  hotel  as 
convenient  as  any  in  New  York.  Should  you  order  Goods,  send  your  Express 
address.  Yours  Confidentially. 

The  green-goods  dealer  is  a  swindler  who  preys  upon  the 
cupidity  and  dishonesty  of  mankind.  An  honest  man  receiving 
such  circulars  or  letters  destroys  them  or  sends  them  to  the 
police ;  the  dishonest  man  writes  cautiously  to  the  address  given 
and  receives  a  cautious  reply,  usually  containing  nothing  but 
hints  that  are  not  explicit  enough  to  sustain  a  charge  of  fraud. 
A  personal  interview  with  his  correspondent  is  what  the  swin- 
dler seeks. 
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them   under  any  <  in  "instances;  if  a  case  appears  promisin 
they  sometimes  risk  a  few  dollars  as  "samples"  of  their  green 
goods,  but  these  samples  are  invariably  genuine    notes  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  which  have  been  obtained  quite 
a  bank.     The  old    saw  about  "throwing  a  sprat    to  catch 
whale"  is  not  unknown  to  this  gentry. 

If  the  victim  conducts  his  business  through   the  mails 
through  express  companies  he  U  fleeced  very  easily.     lie  sends 
his  genuine  money  and  receives  in  return  either  nothing  at  all 
or  else  an  envelope  or  a  box  whose  contents  are  sawdust 
other  valueless  things.     If  he  prefers  to  come  to  the  city  to 
his  nionev  and  obtain  the  green-goods  in  person,  he  is  instructed 
to  send  word   two  days  before  his  ex|tected  arrival  in   this 
to  go  to  a  hotel  the  name  of  which  is  given,  and    to  remain  in 
si  riot  seclusion  in   his  room  until  the  manufacturer  calls  upon 
him.     After  his  arrival  at  the  designated  hotel   an  " agent" 
sends  up  his  card  and   devotes  an  hour  to  sounding  the  man.  to 
see  it"  In-  is  fair  game  or  an  emissary  from  the  polir- 
guise.     It   all   promises  well,  the  man  leaves,  appoin 
next  day  as  the  time  for  the  bargain.    On  the  following  day 
the  agent  drops  into  the  hotel  and  escorts  the  stranger  to  the 
"factory." 

Ina  roughly-furnished  office,  before  a  high  desk  at  the  wall, 
sits  the  principal  operator,  busily  counting  out  a  hng. 
crisp  hills.     They  are  genuine  bills  fresh  from  the  ( tavern  D 
Treasury,  and  of  a.11  denominations.     The  countrvman  is  intn- 
dueed.  and  the  process  b}  ■-■  hich  tin-  money  OU  beat  U-  fllspn—l 
of  is  explained,  and  general  directions  are  given  as  to  the  beet 
means  to  avoid  suspicion.   Then  the  genuine  bills  an-  exbJhiied. 
The  operator  always  protests  that  they  are  poor  counterfeits 
and  would  never  deceive  hirn.  but  on  tin-  whole  he  thinks  they 
trill  do.     The  amount  desired   is  can-fully  counted   oat  and 
handed  to  the  stranger  to  recount.     The  bills  are  then  nj 
done  up  in  packages,  each  denomination  by  itself,  and  the  ■■■■ 
carelessly  tossed  into  a  small  leather  gripsack.     This  done 
bug  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  while  the  "  manufa 
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holds  the  attention  of  the  stranger  and  lifts  the  lid  of  the  desk 
in  front  of,  and  so  as  to  completely  hide,  the  bag.  Half  a  dozen 
genuine  bonds  are  shown  as  specimens  of  good  counterfeiting, 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  after  the  money  just  purchased 
has  been  used,  the  customer  may  take  a  fancy  to  handle  some 
bonds  also.  While  the  two  men  are  busy  looking  at  the  bonds, 
a  confederate  in  the  next  room  opens  a  noiseless  slide  or  panel 
in  the  wall,  and  swiftly  changes  the  satchel  for  one  precisely 
like  it,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  the  contents  are 
nothing  but  old  newspapers  instead  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
genuine  money  fresh  from  the  government  printing  presses. 

The  victim  is  escorted  to  the  railway  station  under  promise 
to  go  straight  home  and  not  to  open  the  satchel  on  any  account 
until  he  gets  there,  lest  the  detectives  may  see  what  is  in  his 
possession.  When  he  reaches  home  and  retires  to  his  most 
secret  room  or  shed  or  barn,  he  eagerly  opens  the  satchel  and 
discovers,  —  what  ? 

Dashes  and  exclamation-points  will  best  indicate  his  remarks. 
He  is  pretty  sure  to  preserve  silence,  as  he  does  not  wish  his 
neighbors  to  know  that  he  has  designed  to  pass  counterfeit 
money  upon  them.  He  dare  not  complain  to  the  police,  for  he 
would  criminate  himself  by  so  doing.  If  he  does  complain,  and 
seeks  to  prosecute  those  who  have  defrauded  him,  he  gets  little 
satisfaction.  He  cannot  prove  the  substitution  of  the  satchel, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  he  did  not  see  it ;  and  altogether 
his  case  is  very  weak. 

Since  the  panel-trick  became  known,  the  sawdust  men  have 
invented  other  devices.  They  recently  issued  a  long  circular, 
which  contains  a  clipping  supposed  to  be  cut  from  a  New  York 
newspaper,  announcing  that  a  full  set  of  dies  and  plates  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Sub-Treasury.  In  it  is  claimed  that  the 
dealer  has  obtained  the  stolen  plates,  from  which  the  green- 
backs he  offers  for  sale  are  struck  off.  This  interesting  circular 
ends  with  the  following  statement:  "The  newspaper  quotation 
will  show  you  that  our  officials  in  high  standing  have  used  my 
bills  for  their  own  purpose  and  benefit,  and  why  not  every  one 
in  need !    Address,  in  confidence,"  etc. 
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The  purpose  <>f  tin-  letter  is  to  lead  the  one  uidrejwed 
believe  that  the  money  offered  is  really  genuine,  being  printe 
from  ill"  plates  claimed  to  have  l>een  stolen  from  the  Treasury. 

Tlicn  the  same  old  scheme  «<f  inducing  a  man  to  go  to  a 

hotel  from  whence  be  ia  dulj  candooted  to  the  "office"' 

■  vssfully  worked. 

The  "green-goods"  burinan  has  grown  and   pr 
The  operators  work  carefully,  their  only  fear  being 
detective  he  entrappd.     Tin-  polloe  have  triad  over  and  ov 

again  to  get  at  the  swindlers,  and  although  they  are  knov 

and  occasionally  BOOM  Of   them  an    caught,  it  is  not  easy 
Obtain    direct    proof    against    them.       The    victims    refuse 
testify,  for  the  very  fact  of    having  had  dealings  with 
swindlers  closes  their  mouths. 

Moral  :    I/onMy  ie  the  beat  j/olicy. 


THE  END. 
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